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Chronicle of Events 


JANUARY— JUNE 1936 


JANUARY 1936 

lit. Split in the Hindu Uahasahha Session at Poona, where a new party was 
formed styled as the Barvadeshifc Hinda Sabha to_ work purely^ on nationalisKo 
lines and to co-operate with ail Indian political parties, The split had its origin 
in the anti-riational and communal aspeot of .the Uahasahha which was obsessing 
a few of its adherents, 

Temple-Entry Satyagraha Mass Saty^raha for _ temple-entry by Depressed 
Classes was apprehended in several cities in the United Provinces. Two of tho 
Depressed Clf^s leaders in Luoknow issued an appeal for reomiting 120 volun- 
teers. who would be sent out in batches to offer Satyagraha at the various Hindu 
temples in the province, where members of their community were refused 
adrmssion. This decision was arrived at following a meeting of several pancha- 
yats of Balmiki sweepers, Bhagal ‘‘Raiedas” and Chamars, three different sections 
of the Depressed Classes. An appeal for volunteers was issued on behalf of these 
sections. It was pointed out in ^e manifesto that though the Hindu Mahasabha 
had recognised the right of temple-entry by D^ressed Classes, the right had not 
been conceded by the oustodians of tho great Hindu temples. 

2nd. Bengal Oangresa Tingle settled •.—The Congress Working Committee in Bombay 
authorised the Congress President to nominate, after consulting Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, a provisional Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in order to carry ont 
the work of the Congress in BengM 'until a proper Congress Committee was duly 
elected. This had the effect of satisfying both the rival Congress groups in Bengal. 

Baroda Ruler's Diamond Jubilee : — Gorgeous scenes marked the celebration of 
Diamond Jubilee of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar, the most important part 
of the crowded programme, the Durbar for receiving the address of the people 
by the Maharaja. After the presentation of the address, the Maharaja in his 
message to his people, announced that in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee 
he had decided to set apart a fund of one crore of rupees, the income from 
which would bo devoted to improving the conditions of life of the rural population, 
especially those of the poor and depressed classes. A soience and teohnologioal 
institute was opened at Baroda on the occasion by H. E. the Viceroy. 

Indian Science Congress ’.—His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of Indore inangu- 
■ rated the 23rd session of the Indian Soience Congress in Indore before a gathering 
of soientista from all over tho country and visitors, including Sir S. M. Bapna, 
tho Prime Minister, other ministers, high oEBoers and prominent citizens of Indore 
State. Dr. P. Basu, Vioe-Ohancenor of the Agra University, welcoming the 
delegates, surveyed the great scientific discoveries in various fields in rooont 
years and their effect on practical life. After the address of the president Sir 
U. N. Brahmachaii, sectional meetings were held. 

' Indian Economic Conference Khan Bahadur M. Azlzul Hague, Minister of 
Education, Bengal, opened the nineteenth session of the Indian Ikionomio Confo- 
ferenoo at Dacca. India’s fiscal position under the now Constitution was discussed 
at the Conference. 

' -Srd. A hint to police officers not to ask for increased salaries in view of the great 
.'poverty of the ryot was made in tho presidential address at the conference of 
‘the AKam Police Association. 

. . Pandit Malaviya paid a fine tribute to H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda in a speech 
at a special daroar held in connexion with the ruler’s diamond jubilee celebrations. 
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4Ui. Oalculta Khtlafat Conference '.—The jiojitioal 
oribed as Moal statas with other comtunnities in 
Nawab of Dacca in his presidential address at the 


ideal of the Moslems was des- 
a soil-governing Indi^ by tho 
Ehilalat Conference in Oaloatta. 


5th, At a conference of landholders held in Oalontta, resolntioM 
demanding seats on the ‘proposed Debt Oonoiliation Boards 
authorities not to oountenanoe agitation whioh would have the eSeot 

with the Permanent Bettlement, . t) „ ..oia v.,, ttic 

A strikkig tribute to the Maharaja Gaekwat of Baroda was paid by BiS 
Excellency me Viceroy on the oooaaion of a State banijuet. 


were passed 
requesting the 
; of interfering 


6th. “The Congress during the next ten years” was the subject of an address delivered 
by Dr. Kitefflew to the students of a l^ore college. 

8th. Bouse-Searchee tn Bortibay : — ^The Bombay Police carried out simultaneous 
house searches and raids and arrested 4 persons with the assistance of the Lahore 
Police. It was stated that the raids and arrests were prompted by the sa^loion 
Uiat the arrested persons were carrying on Oommuoist activities in tlm city and 
distributing Communist literature. The Police seized large quantities of CommimBt 
Jitorature, hundreds of copies of “The OommnnisP’, cyclostyle machines and other 
naraphernalia used for multigraphing copies. Tne arrested persons hailed from 
Northern India. 


lllh. The Congress attitude on tho acceptance of Office was in itself the best proof 
that India had accepted tho reforms, said Sir Mohammad Yakub in a speech at 
Bombay. 

16th. V. P. Unemployment Committee Report i-The Itaport of the D. P. 'Dnemploy; 
menl Committee, appointed by the Government in October 1934, wim Bir Tei 
Bahadur &ipru ns Chairman, was released for publication. The Oommitteo held 
18 public sittings in various eduoatlonal contres of the Province and oxamned 
127 witnesses, including 30 officials, besides a number of memoranda submitied to 
it The report laid great emphasis on the reorganisation of all stages of education, 
primary, secondary and higher, and said that tho remedy for the evil of unem- 
ployment did not lie merely in stiffening the Dnivorsity standard so ■ as to 
restrict the number of entrants. Apart from educational reform, the report 
advocated the development of vocational education on modem linos. There could not 
be one single remedy which could solve the question of unemployment, added tho 
report, nor could the problem of unemployment be solved immediately, but if it was 
attacked systomatically, on a well-conceived plan, with the resources available to 
tho Government, groat relief could bo given to the uncmployed^mong educated men. 
Sir Otto Niemeyor arrived in India to oonduot his inquiry into the finances of 
tho coming Federation. 


nth. _ Dr. Subbaroyan of Madras revealed ’that India lost the chance of better Consti- 
tution at the second Round Table Conference in London owing to Mr. Gandhi’s 
motives being misunderstood by Indian politicians. 

18th. The service facilities otfor^ to tho minority communities and tho measures 
undertaken to'fight road competition wore described in the annual administration 
report of Indian Railways for 1934-35. 


19tt. The ^ngrqss Socialists, it was understood, proposed to remain in tho Congress 
in order to bo in a position to fight tho Reforms. ‘ 

on tho Hindu majority in the Calcutta Corporation and 
m''c5cntV°° i^rignatiott of Moslem Connoillors were made at a Moslem meeting 


Corporation passed a rosolution reiterating its policy of recogni- 
zing the claims of qualified Moslems to a faro share in the Corporation services. 
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The Socialist Cionferenca of Meerut concluded after passing several resolutions, 
including one indicating the line of action Congressmen should take in the Legis- 
late on behalf of the masses. 

Death of King Q cor go the Y The death of His Majes^ King George V at 
Sandringham at 11-65 p. m. (G. M. T.) in the presence of the Eoym Household. 
The King suffered no pain. "Wonderfal world- wide tributes were paid by all shades 
of opinion throughout the world to the late King. 

22nd. Andhra Youth Conference Resolutions demanding the release of all political 
prisoners, condemning the attitude of the Congress towards the Native States and 
opposing acceptance of offices under the new Constitution were passed by the 
Andhra Frovinoial Youth Conference, held at Cooanada under the presidency of 
Mr. J. Ramtdingiah. Most of the resolutions evoked heated discussion. 

The late King’s deep concern for the welfare of his millions of snbieots in India 
was referred to by His Excellency the Viceroy in an All-India broadcast message. 

One hundred and thirty Bikhs were arrested in Lahore for defying the Jtripan ban, 

23fd. Earijans and Banaian Dharma : — The All-India Sanatan Dharma Conference, 
held at the Kumbha Mela, Allahabad, arrived at an unanimous decision that 
Harijans being the followers of Banathan Dharm^ it should be the duty of all 
Sanatanists to assist them in the enfoyment of privileges which the followers of 
Banathan Dharma were entitled to. The Conference recorded resolutions to allow 
Harijans “Devadharshan" wherever they were disallowed till now, as also the use 
of wells and tanks, g^ens, schools etc., without any interference or hindrance. 
The Conference enjoined its Committee to arrange for Brahmins to give the 
“Shiva Mantra’’ of five syllables on the occasion of the coming Shivaratri to the 
so-oaJled untouchables also as was dona to the Sanatanists. 

A section of Lahore Moslems launched a “civil disobedience movement” in 
connection with the Bhahidguaj mosgue dispute. 

25tli. Tamil Nad Provincial Conference “Now that tho Congress has been snooess- 
fnl in getting the majority in all the newly elected Distnot Boards and Munici- 
palities and has also succeeded in getting its own men elected as Presidents and 
Chainnen respectively, it must be our endeavour to see that the good name of the 
Congress is maintained at any cost and that we do not fall victims to those very 
misses for wWoh the party in power to-day is being condemned. Let these local 
bodies servo as a means to _ furtoer^ local welfare ns well as national interest”, 
observed Mrs. Rnkmani Lakshmipathi, m thp course of her address in presiding 
over tho thirty-seventh session of the Itonil Nad Provincial Conference held at 

, Karaikndi. 

The name of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru recommended for the presidentship of 

the Lucknow session of the Congress bJ a large number of provincial Congress 
■ Committees. 

The 0. P. Tobacco Taxation Bill was thrown out by a two to ono majority in 
the 0. P. ConnoiL 

One of the most important measures adopted in the Midnapore district to fight 
terrorism was tho format ion of anti-terrorist leagues with watch and ward 
committees. 

26tb. Sihh ilmlim Clash : — Report of a serious clash between the Bikhs and 
Moslems was received from the vlllago of Dhutial in Jhelum District, about 60 
miles from Rawalpindi. It appears the trouble arose recentiy over the attempt to 
construct a shop faci^ the Gnrdwara to which the Sikhs, objected- The matter 
was reported to the :^lico, who intervened and arrested a dozen persons who 
were subsegnently bound down to keep the peace. But a_ largo _ number of Mos- 
^lems, it was stated, attempted to take possession of the site which was resisted by 
‘the Bikhs, leading to a serious encounter lasting for several hours, when axes, 
lathis and lethal weapons wore alleged to have been freely used and which resulted 
in injuries to about 20 persons, Bimultaneously, it was stated, another party of Mos- 
lems came into clash with Sikhs at tho Gnrdwara Gnrusingh Sabha, in which one 
man .who died .fell from ihe roof of the Gnrdwara daring the soufile. 
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Fmieral of King George The ftmeral o£ His late Majesty George V 
toot place at St George’s Ohapal, Windsor, Eng Edward and his brothers 
walked behind the coffin through London to Paddington station. All were in uniform, 
as well as the foreign Engs and Prinees attending. Ohnrohes of all denomi^ 
tions throughout Brilam were thronged, it being estimated that at least 1,000,000 
persons attended the sorvioes. More than five hondred thousand persons filed 
through Westminster Hall where Eng George’s body was lying in State. 
Patient queues, sombrely clad, stretoned for miles. Moving forward at a 
snail’s pace, those at the rear took four hours to reach the entrance to the Hall. 

27ib. In a broadcast talk on “Some of the dying industries of Bengal,” the Govern- 
ment’s Industrial Surveyor gave an account of the endeavours of the Department 
of Industries to rehabilitate those small and cottage industries of the province. 

28ib. Scenes of nnexempled solemnity ware witnessed in Oaloutta on the occasion 
of the funeral of His Majesty King George V in London. An impressive memprial 
service at the Church of the Redemption, New Delhi, was the Imperial Capital’s 
last tribute to Eng George. 

30ib. The Joint conference of the International Council of Women and the National 
Council of Women in India began in Caloutta. 

Several persons were killed in a colliery explosion at Loyabad (Bihar), It was 
offioitdly smted that five Europeans and 32 Indians were killed. 

31 it. Presiding at the annual meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association, Mr. H. 
H. Burn gave a warning that unless an agreement was arrived at regarding 
the restriction of jute output a trade war with disastrous consequences to the 
industry was inevitable. 


FEBRUARY 1936 


4Ui. The Assembly voted for a Joint Standing Army Committee of members of both 
Houses to advise on India’s defence policy. 


5Ui. Search for Proscribed Lileraturc The 0. L D. with the assistance of the 
Police carried out searches in Lucknow. The police were maintaining the strictest 
seorooy as to the cause of these searches, but it was believed that these were 
the continuation of those oonduotod on January 30 last when several hundred 
copies of proscribed literature, it was alleged, were seized. It was reported from 
Allahabad that a number of searches were conducted by the Police in connection 
with Communist literature. The persons involved, it was alleged, were mostly 
students. Some pamphlets and other printed matter wore taken possession of by 
the police. The police also searched three houses and a shop in quest of alleged 
Communist literature and seized certain books and papers. 


6Ui. The Opposition in the Assembly defeated a Government motion regarding the 
closure on Clause 2 of the Criminal Law Amendment Aot. 

It was stated in the Assembly that the Government of India were aiive to 
the need of drastic action regarding the Jharia coalfields where 46 separate -fires 
wore said to bo raging. 


7Ui. The opening of cottage industries as a ouro for unemployment in Bengal was 
suggested by Mr, D. P. Eiffitan in a speech in Calcutta. 


Sth. The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Oaloutta, urged the Government of India to 
tonmnato the Ottawa Trade Agreement without delay. . . - - - 


9ll>. Andhra Provituial Conforenee The fifteenth Conference was hold at 
presidentship of Mr. O. Ramalinga Reddy, A large number of 
inolading ladies,, attended.- Dr. Bubrahmanyam, 
cnairmau of the HooopUon Committee, wolooming the •President -and dele^tes, 

■ I' 
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■ conunenied the triple programme of boycott of^ councils preparing the country for 
direct action and carrying on Tillage reconstuction work. Mr. T. rrakasMi, de- 
. olarbg the Conference open, advocated council-entiy and acceptance of o®oa, as 
there was no suitable atmosphere in the country for direct aoUom wnne re- 
ieoting the new C nstitution, the Lucknow Congress should liit the ban on 
acceptance of office, was the opinion expressed by the Conference, by a majonty 
of 93 votes to 35. Mr. T. Prakasam was the principal supporter of the resolution, 
while Dr. Pattabhi Beetharamayya opposed it vigoronsly. 

Oaloutla Moslems held a demonstration and _ asked Moslmns to boycott the 
munioipal elections until the community's grievances in the Corporation were 
redressed. 

lllh. The assembly passed without a division Mr. Azhar All’s resolution m^ng 
the Government to take over control of the B. and N. W. and JL and 8. M. 
Eailways. 

Sir 'Henry Craik stated in the Assembly that the detention of the present 
number of State prisoners was necessary in the public interest 

I2th. Death of Mr, Eardaloi Death occurred of Mr, Nabin Chandra Bardaloi, 
member of the Legislative Assembly and a devoted Congress workers and patriot 
of Assam. 

13Ui. The Assembly rmeoted Mr. B. Das's Bill to amend the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act by 67 votes to w. 

A proposal for fixing minimum prices for agricultural produce was rejected in 
the Bengal Council. 

The measures contemplated by the Madras Government to help handloome 
weavers in the province was explained by 8ir Zafmllah Khan in the Assembly. 

14th. lieut Misri Chand, one of the competitors of the Yiceroy’s jTrophy Air Eace, 
was the first to arrive in Bombay. Lieut. Ohand won the Ticeroy’s Cup Air Race 
at New Delhi. 

Whipping offenoea against women The Bengal Council passed without 
division the 'Whipping Bill providing whipping as punishment lor some offences 
against women. Mr. Buhrawardy’a motion for oiremtion of bill was defeated, 

16th. All India Moslem Conference The political development and aspirations 
of the Moslem community in India were outlined by the Aga Khan when he 
addressed a meeting of the All-India Mosle m Conference. 

17 th. The Railway Budget was presented in both Houses of the Central Legislature 
in New Delhi. 

The Burma Council by 44 votes to 33 rejected the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act Bill sponsored by the Government. 

18th_. Death of Sir D. Wacha ; — Sir Dinsha 'WaohEi, the oldest Congress President, 
died at his residence in Bombay. Sir Dinshaw was 91 years old and was keeping 
indifferent health for some months past. Mr. Gandhi issued the following stata- 
■ ment regarding him i—'In the death of Sir Dinshaw "Wacha, the country has lost 
. a great patriot. The very first Congress, I had the privilege of attending, was pre- 
sided over by him at Cafoutta. I have vivid recollection of his great indus&es 
and unfailing co urtesy to alL I remember well how much his fearless oritioism of 
Government measures and his grasp of financial questions were admir^ by all 
■' Congressmen." 

' The Assembly acocepted a non-offioial resolntion recommendintr the extension 
of ’.reforms to^ me hao&vard tracts. 

2QtK His Exoellenoy the .Governor of Bengal, speaMng at the dinner of the Calcutta 
Trades Association^ declared, that members of the Association should play a biaeor 
role in publio .fiSoirs. 
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The Imperial Coanoil o£ Agrioultoral Research constituted two standing committees 
on rice and wheat which would consider the marketing facilities and general 
improvement of the two crops. 

21«t In opening the ryots' conference in Berajran], Nawab Sir Mohinddin Earoqui 
made suggestions for Increasing the income of agrionlturists. 

The scheme of relief outlined in the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill was explained 
by Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy at a conference of agrionlturists at Serajgunj, 

A striking tribute to the services rendered by the Aga Khan was p^ald by the 
Nawab of Rampur at the All-India Moslem Educational Conference at Kampur. 

22nd. Eitler^s insult to India At an urgent meeting of the Bombay Medical 
Union, the following resolution was unanimously passed by_ members of the 
Union against Herr Hitler's recent speech to the Nazi University students, 
Munich “This urgent meeting of the Bombay Medical Union resents the 
insult gratuitously hurled by Herr Hitler on the people of India in a recent 

speech, and unanimously resolves to recommend to the members of the Union 
and the medical profession in India to boycott German goods generally and all 
medical and surgical requisites particularly, wherever land whenever possible, 
until an ‘amende honourable’ is made.” It was farther hoiied that various 

Assoeiations, medical as well as others in the country, would take up this 

question of national self-respect and pass similar resolutions and act upon them. 

The Burma Council, for the second time, rejected the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. 

24ih. The Congress Pa^’s token cut on the Railway Budget Estimates was oariied 
in the Assembly by G2 votes to 46. 

26th. Sir M. ZafruUa Khan, in the Assembly, denied that the olnims of Benmli 

candidates for cadetships in the Duilerin wero superseded by those of An^o- 

Indians. 

Exclusion of other provincials from the motor driving trade in Bengal was 
proposed in the Bengal Counoil. 

27th. Ferozahad Riots sequel : — ^Thirty-three Muslims were sentenced to transporta- 
. tion for life by the Sessions Judge of Agra on charges of rioting and committing 
arson and murders in Fetozabad in May last in a communal frenzy. Nineteen 
other accused were acquitted. It may be recalled that communal rioting 
occurred at Ferozabad, when Muslims set fire to several Hindu houses, particnlarly 
the house of Dr. Jivaraj Mehta, who perished with his three children in the 
blaze. Eight other Hindus wero also burnt to death. 

The Assembly passed all the railway demands for grants. 

Terrorist activities had not been absent from Bengal for a considerable time, 
stud Sir Robert Reid in the Bengal Council. 

28th. Etinger-strike of a political prisoner The condition of Jogesh Chatterjee, 
the Kakori Conspiracy Case prisoner, who was on hunger-strike in the Luotaow 
Central Jail, for more than 3 months, was reported to have taken a bad turn. - ^ 
voice was reported to have become almost inaudible. “Hunger-strike or no h'nngor- 
stnko, the question is whether his demands are reasonable, and we find they are 
so,” said Mr. Eatnanauda Chatterjee presiding over a largely attended -public 
meeting at Albert Hall, Calcutta, to consider Mr. Jqgesh Chatterjee^ 'fash r A • 
rosolnuon was passed supporting the demands of Mr. Jogesh Chandra Ohdtterjeo- 
regarding the political prisoners and urging on the Government the' impemtivo 
need of conceding Mr. Chatterjee’s demands, so as to prevent ,tho threatened’ 
act of self-iramolation, and farther urging on Mr. Chatterjee to abandon tho tast, 
as be had snooeoded in enlisting public sympathy with the cause of wolitioal 
pnEonera. , . ‘ ' 

Sir Jomo a Grigg’s Budget for 1936-37, presented to tlje Assembly showed a 
surplus of over Bs. 2 orores. -f -vx- 
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-A BTirvey of trade oonditions ia Bengal was made by Mr. M. A. Ispahani at the 
annual meeting of the Calontta Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

The death took place at Geneva of Mrs. Kamala Nehm. 

The Punjab Government granted an amnesty to “Shahidgunj prisoners” following 
an abandonment by Moslems of civil disobedience. 

Sir G. Campbell, presiding over the meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
sold that there was a feeling abroad that if the Agents of State Railways were 
allowed to manage their own lines, without control from the “unwieldy” Railway 
^ard, the present deficits may be converted into surpluses. 


MARCH 1936 


lit Lahore Peace Talks Success crowned Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s efforts to restore the 
peaceful atmosphere among Moslem ranks, as a preliminary to the restoraUon of 
communal harmony. 'W'hilo Muslims fondorsed and accepted his advice for 
stopping civil disobedienoe and confiding agitation to lawful means. Government, 
on their part, fnlly met Moslem demands as far as concern them, by declaring 
amnesiw to Snahidgani prisoners and restoring forfeited securities. Mr. Jinnan 
had before him the bigger problem of setUemenf with Sikhs. The Punjab Govern- 
ment decided to release all prisoners convicted of offences directly connected with 
the Shahidgunj agitation and not Involving serious violence to person or property, 
or abetment of such violence. Th^ also decided to withdraw the pending cases 
falling within the same category. They also revoked the action taken under the 
Indian Press Act, where this action was directly in connection with the Shahid- 
gnnj agitation. 

2nd. The report of the Hammond Delinutation Committee was published. 

The evil effects of the Meslon Award on the finances of Bengal and the need 
for the allocation to the province of the entire jnto duty were stressed daring 
Budget discussions in the Legislative Council. 

3rd. The Federation of Indian Ohamhers of Commerce and Industry urged retrench- 
ment in railway expenditnre with a view to augmenting the revenues, 

4lh. The Aga Khan’s Advice to ifuslims A warning i^inst the formation of 
parties on a communal basis in tio coming Eefonned Councils and advice that 
forming political groups should only be on principles for raising the economic 
condition of the masses were given by H. H. the Aga Khan, speaking at the 
dinner party given in his honour by Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed. ex-Ministor, Bombay 
Government. Patting forward a strong plea for the nplifc of the depressed and 
bat^ard classes, be they Muslims or Hindns, the Aga Khan said that he favoured 
the rich being taxed for the benefit of the poor. 


5th. Censure Motion Against Police ; — ‘Without division, the 0. P. ConnoU carried 
Mr. KL P. Panic's ad]Qnmme'at niotion, In respect of “the assault with lathis and 
batons on and arrest of 43 persons by the Khandwa Police, including several res- 

S eotahle persona of high social statos at Khandwa on Pebmary 27." The Homo 
hmber, Mr. Raghavendra Roc, said that thongh the case was technically snb- 
jhdioe, it would become snb-jndice any moment. Ho, therefore, ariced the House 
.-to treat the matter as snob. The evidence on record showed, he said, that when 
the Snb-Inspeotor and constables went to make investigations at the Ashram, 
where strange and snspioions charaoters were staying, and also asked the driver 
• of Dhunivale Dadajl about the licence for driving the car,. they wore assaulted by 
the inmates and the ■Sub-Inspector confined to custody. When another police 
party went for their rescue, a mob of 300 attacked them with lathis. Rifles wore 
tampared with and 16 policemen sustained injuries. As regards attack on women 
and other aliogations regarding interviews with and legal assistance to prisoners, 
the matter was engaging-tho Qovemmontis attention and enq.nirie3 would he made. 

■ 2 ‘ 
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Vtb. A committeo of fifty leading Moslems of Calcutta was set up to oonduot 
snooessfuUy the boycott of the Corporation elections, 

A survey of the Punjab oomrnunal situation was made by the Governor in a 
speech at the European Association dinner. 

8th. Sadhus Sack a Village An orgy of rioting, arson and looting was reported 
to have been committed by a gang of 400 Sadhus (mendicants) at Ohandravnli, a 
village in Bitapur District, U.P. It was dark, it was stated, when the gang of nimdi- 
cants arrived at the village on their way to Mnsrikh, a place of pilgrimage. They 
decided to spend the night at the village and the vHlagors were approached 
for the free supply of at least fore cart-loads of fuel for the Sadhus to warm 
themselves. The villagers did not comply with the request whereupon tho gang 
surronded the village to block any-body from escaping, and a party, armed with' 
lathis and brickbats, forcibly broke open every house, dragged out tho Immato 
and beat them meroUessly. Some houses were also set on fire, and cattle let 
loose and chased out. Thus rioting was reported to have lasted for several hours, 
in the course of which oven standing crops on the outskirts of tho village were 
destroyed. 

No agreement was reached regarding tho Shahidganj dispute, and Mr. Jinnah’s 
retirement was considered a “startoglo retreat.” 


lOlh. Qaccmment defeats in the AsBcmhly The Congress party’s out motion In 
the Assembly, moved by Mr. Asaf All, relating to the foreign and Political 
Department granh to discuss the Frontier policy of the Government of India, 
was carried by 72 votes against 47. Another out motion moved by Mr. S. 
Satyamurthi, reducing demand for the Executive Council to one mpee, which 
was meant as a refusal of supplies with a view to showing that tho House had 
no confidence in the Government, was carried by 68 votes n^inst C2. The 
Opposition scored another victory, when the Independent Party’s out motion 
refusing grant to the Defence Department, moved by Mr. K. L. Gauba, was 
carried oy 79 votes to 46. 

Review of commercial and political problems affecting Europeans in India was 
made at the annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


11th. Assam’s administrative problems wore reviewed by tho Governor in a striking 
address to tho Ijegislativo Counoil, 

Tho Budget estimates for Assam, prosontod in the Council revealed that expendi- 
ture next year would bo Rs. 67,12,000 above the receipts. 

The Council of State rejected a resolution demanding tho formation of a non- 
official committeo to adviso on Defence affairs. 


12th. Mr. Jawharlal Returns to India Pandit Jawharlal Nehru returned to India 
by air. He was accorded a worm reception at Karachi- and at Allahabad. Ho 
also brought with him the ashes of Mrs. Kamala Nohm which were immersed in 
tho Ganges with due ceremony. A spontaneous hartal was observed in Allahabad 
m memory of Mrs. Nehru. 


Assam Land Revenue Ro-assessment Bill was accepted in tho Legislative Council. 

The Assembly passed Mr. M. S. Anoy’s motion censuring tho Government’s 
■‘policy of repression” and rejected Sir L. Hudson’s motion demanding tho aboli- 
tion of tho surcharge on incomes. 


jmo smallor States of Gnjorat and Kathiawar were in fayonr of a oonfoderiitloa o\ 
their own jnstond of tholr amalgamation with larger Indian States. 


13ih. Tho abolition of tho 
Bengal Council during 
head "Land Rovenua” 


Permanent Settlement in Bengal was .demanded hy;th( 
tho debate on a cut motion on budget grants under tin 


Tho Council of State recommended that women ho admitted to its membership. 
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I4lh. Wesi Kistna Political Confcrmce That this couaitr should uot be stampeded 
into accepting a Socialist State, but should bo permitted to consider calmly whether 
such a state would accord with the genius of the country, was the plea made by 
Dr. D. S. Ramohandra Eao, in his address wolooming the delegates to the "West 
Kistna Political Conference, held at Bezwada. Srimathi Eukmaui Liokshmipati, 
j^esided. Delegates from ah over the district were present in large numbers. 
The conference passed a number of important resolutions among which one recom- 
mended drastic changes in the constitution of tho Congress and another reiterated 
the mal of tho Congress as Porna Swaraj, which could bo achieved only by Civil 
Disobedience, 

Pandit Malaviya advised Harijans not to break away from Hinduism and stated 
that no other religion had claims on tho community as it was a domestic quarrel 
among Hindus. 

IStb. Pandit Malaviya in Nasik ‘.—K rousing reception wa3_ accorded to Pandit 
Malaviya whan he arrived at Nasik in connection with Hariian propaganda. Led 
by bedecked horses and Hindu scouts, with bands pla^ng^ the Pandit was taken 
in procession through tho gaUy festooned streets of the city to the bungalow on 
the river-bank, Hugo crowds greeted tho Pandit when he entered the city from 
the railway station, where ho and party were welcomed by the Reception Com- 
mittee members. Throe hundred associations represent!^ all oomtnunities gar- 
landed him. Later, addresses on behalf of tho Hindu Mbha and citizens were 
presented at a mammoth meeting near Holy Ramkund. The addresses stressed 
Pandit Malaviya’s services to tho country in educational, social, religious and 
political spheres. 

PI, JawdharlaVa exhortation '. — ^'Discipline should be our sheet anchor,” said 
Pt. Nehru addressing tho Volunteer Corps at Motinagar, Allahabad, when ho 
opened tho second battalion of the Congress Volunteer Corps. He asked them 
not to be disheart ened by the lull in political atmosphere but be ready to respond 
to the country’s call whenever it came, He deprecated the idea of people t hin si ng 
of Mr, Gandhi as an Avatar and that Swaraj would fall :tom Heaven and appealed 
to everyone, irrespective of caste, or creed or sex, to think independently, weigh 
every proposals before thorn, appreciate such proposals in the true perspective 
and arrive at independent judgment, prior to giving assent to every call for 
saorifloe made on Hhem. 

16tb. Tho Commander-in-Chief made an important statement in regard to the Indian 
Military Academy in the Council of State. 

Tho Government of Bengal’s irrigation policy was explained in tho Legislative 
Council during tho debate on the demand for a grant of Es. 34,29,000 under this 
head. 

17th. Agricultural Training for Detenus “Experiments in connection with tho 
Eohemo of industrial and agnoultural training for detenus are distinctly hopeful,” said 
tho Home Member of the Bengal Government, moving a demand a Es. 1,10,51,000 
under General Administrrion, in tho Bengal Council. Tho centres wore run 
virtually on boarding house lines with minimum restrictions, he added. Fifteen 
detenus were receiving instructions in each of tho four camps and 25 were 
working in tho Agricultural Centro. Arrangements had been made to open six 
more industrial centres, giving 90 men instructions and another Agricultural 
Centre would be opened to provide instruction for 46 men, 

- ; A strong plea for the industrialization of- India was made by Sir H. Mody 
■ ‘speaking on the Fmanoe Bill in tho Assembly. 

A suggestion for centralizing under one committee the phases' of the health 
welfare activities was made by Sir John Anderson at a meeting of the Bengal and 
_ Calcutta Health Welfare Week ConlinitteeB in Calcutta, 

18lh,. Mlitarp Route Marches in Bengal In order to discuss the military route 
marches in various districts of Bengal a motion was made in the Bengal Oouncil, 
to reduce the demand for Es. 12,000 under tiie head Executive Council by Es. 100. 
The mover, Mr. P Bannerjee, alleged- that tho marches were arranged in those 
villages which wore .either politically advanced or where Congress workers lived. 
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Mr. N. K. Basn urged that the allegations of Ifr. Bannenee called for S'rift and 
immediate enquiry. The Home Member, replying, said that cone of the represcm- 
tatives of Mianapore District in the Council came forward to repr^OTt the grie- 
vances. He had absolute faith in the man on the spot. Since 1932, there hM 
been very few extraordinary cases of indiscipline among troops in Bengal. As 
regards Anting the Union Jack Government did not force anybody to _^nte it 
against his wiSies. It was a travesty of truth that troops were terronsing the 
countryside. The motion was lost 

The suggestion of the Eiji Govemmont that the method of selecting Indian 
representatives in the Eiji Connell should be by nomination and not election was 
opposed in tte Connoil of State. 

The administation of the Calcutta Corporation was criticized by Mr, H. 8. 
Snhrawardy in tiie Bengal Council, 


19th, AnU-Constiiuiion Conference : — An Anti-Constitution Conferenoo of Congress- 
men hold at Bombay passed resolution on the question of office acceptance under 
the now constitution and declared that the Conference was emphatically of 
opinion that aoooptanoe of offices under the constitution was direct contraven- 
tion of the goal of the National Independence and declared policy of rejecting 
the Reforms. Acceptance of offices, for whatever purposes, amounted to worldng 
the reforms and co-operation with the Government in carrying on the admini- 
stration which had e^loited and would continue to exploit the counby. It was 
the considered opinion of the Conference that Conpossmen should under no 
circumstances accept offices and should resolve to carry on an intensive struggle 
against the policy of office acceptance. The resolution also called on the Bornbay 
delegates to the Lucknow session of the Congress to vote against any proposm 
which might lead directly or indirectly to a policy of accepting offices. 


20tb, The Finance Bill refected in Aseemhly ; — ^Pandit Nilkantha Das moved in the 
Assembly that to Clause 2 of the Einanco Bill relating to salt duty the following 
bo added : “And the said provisions shall, in so far as they enable the Govomor- 
Goneral-ln-Conncll to remit any duty so imposed, be construed as if with offeot 
from April 1, 1930, they remitted duty to the extent of the said one rupee and four ' 
annas and such remission shall be deemed to, havo been made out of the leviable 
duty by Rule made under that section." Dr.' Bhagwan Das supported the amend- 
ment, saying that for people whoso dally income was calculated by the , Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee as seven pice daily, the salt tax was cruel. Sir James 
Grlgg, the Knance Member , opposed the amendment on the ground that it would 
involve loss of revenue to the extent of eight crores. The amendment was carried 
by 52 votes to 41, members of the Independent Party remaining neutral. Tho 
Assembly passed the amendment of Dr. Banerji to the Finance Bill, reducing 
tho price of a post card to halt anno, by 83 votes to 44. Mr. Pallival moved that 
tho quarter anna postage should carry registered newspapers weighing up to 10 
tolas instead of 8 as now. Mr. G. V. Bewoor, opposing the motion, said that tho 
change would cost the Government Es. 74,000. The rate was already tho smallest 
compared with the rates in other oountrics and had not been increased sinoe 1898. 
The rnotlon was passed ^ 64 votes to 41. The Finance Bill was recommmended 
by His Excellency the lOceroy in its original form, excepting the amendment 
with regard to the postal rate for newspapers. The Assembly rejected the 
recommended Bill by 08 votes to 61. 


Stud Hindus Conference -The fears of the Hindu minority under separated 
Bind were voiced at tho All-Bind Hindu Conferenoo held at Earaohi. Tho Con- 
ference urged on ’ the Government tho necessity of introducing into the new 
Constitution proper safeguards and system of Joint EJectomtes, with reservation 
of seats With Sufficient weightage and equitable adjustment of franchise in the- 
1^ Assembly. The Conforonco, disagreeing with tho neutral attitude of tho 
congress on the Communal Award, opined that the Award was a negation of the 
principle of democratic Governmont. The Conference farther deve- 
foport^ attitude of tho Bahawalpur State authorities to the Hindus and 
prothren /md appealed to the Government of India to 
intervene and bring about reconciliation. 
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22nd. Boycott of Calcutta Municipal Elections A largely attended meeting of 
Oalontta Moslems was held in the Oaloatta Maidan, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca 
presiding, to vetilate ^toslam crievancos in connection with the City Corporation 
affairs. Small processions of Moslems oarr;jing posters shouting, _ “Boycott Cor- 
poration elections,” were tahen out from different parts of the City, terminating 
at the meeting place. The meeting condemnpd the condnct of Moslems, since 
declared elected to the Corporation who “deliberately flouted the will of the entire 
commnnity” by not resigning tiieir seats and lesonfed the attitnde of indifference 
on the part of the Moslem members of the Bengal Legislature in this connection 
and demanded of them that the interest of Moslems should be properly safe- 
guarded and also reiterated the decision to boycott the ensuing Corporation elec- 
tion and not to accept Government nomination or appointment or seek election 
to Corporaflon as Mderman nntill Moslem grievancos were redressed. 

Anti-ministry day : — A public meeting held at Khalikdina Hall, Karachi, in 
connection with the Anti-Manistry Day resolved that in view of the fact that _ the 
Government of India Act is a denial of India’s inalienblo right of self-determina- 
tion and is reactionary and retrograde, the Lucknow Congress should decide to 
make a warning that the Constitution is impossible of being worked. It further 
opined that acoeptance of Ministerial offlee by Congressmen is tmdesirablo and 
would prove disastrous to Congress and for freedom, Tho Anti-Ministry Day 
was observed in Benares also. 

23rd. Cenmra motion Be : Ban on Mr. Bose : — ^In the Assembly, Mr. Nilkantha Das 
moved an adionrnment motion to censure tho Government for ‘the decision conve- 
yed to Mr. Subash Chandra Bose that if he returned to India he could not bo 
expeotod to remain at liberty. The motion was carried by the House by 05 votes 
to 56. Somo Independents including Mr. Jinnah remained neutral. 

Company Law Amendment •.—Sir N. N. Sircar, Law member, introduced in the 
Assembly the Bill amending tho Company Daw, which had been hammered into 
final shape, ns the result of disonssions with commercial leaders. Opinions 
received disolosed the demand for deal with mush-room and fraudulent companies, 
for changes in the provisions relating to issue and contents of prospectuses, for 
increased disclosure to shareholders of tho financial position of companies and 
for increased right to shareholders in connection with management of companies 
for modification of the present law applicable to Managing Agents, for changes in 
provisions applicable to winding up, tor special provisions to govern banking com- 
panies and for numerous other improvements. The Bill retains tho existing form 
of the Indian Act. Tho English Iaw had been followed where possible. 

Compulsory Primay Education for girls : — The Government of tho United 
Provinces sanctioned tho introduction, with effect from April 29, 1936, of 
compulsory primary education of girls whose ages were not loss than six and not 
moro than eleven years (in tho ooso of Muslim girls not leas than five and not 
more than nlno years) in the Itaunia-and Kakori village areas of the Lucknow 
' district This was the second distnot board whoso scheme had been sanctioned by 

, -the Government under Section 3 (2) of the United Province District Board 
Primary Education Act 1926. 

24th. pniversity for tho Frontier Province ; — ^The Frontier Clonnoil carried a non- 
official resolution, recommending the establishment of n Unitary University at 
Peshawar. Dr. Gill, Director of Education, said that the Local Government sub- 

, . ' mitted a strong case for a grant to the Government of India, hoping it would 
include it in the subvention. Sir Abdul Qoaiyum, Minister, said that the now 
University would cater to tho needs of the tribal area forming half the Province. 

- -It was not their intention to transmit to tho tribal area ideas imported by mistake 
''from ■South India. 

' • 1 . r '*■ 

.,.25tfa. ,Th 0 U.'P. Unemployment Committee’s report was disoussed in the Council of 
State. • 

V'Tho Finance BUI, as recommended by tho Governor-General, was xeieoted bv 
the Legislative Assembly. 

2Glh. Import duty on Wheat Tho Pnnjab Council unanimously passed a non-official 
resolution, recommending to tho Govommont to convey to tho Government of India 
> 
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tliat in view of the prevailing low prices, the impert duty on wheat should ho 
raised to Rs. 2 per nundr^-'weight. Nawab Mnzaffar Ejim, Revenue iiombe^ 
supporting the resolution said that the Ponjab had already strongly repr^entea tne 
matter to the Government of India and promised to further convey the wisn ot 
the House to fhem. 

28ib. Uplift of Muslima The All-India Moslem Conference, held at New Detti, 
under the presidency of Haji Abdullah Haroon, among other discussed We 

question oi the uplift of the masses, especially the Muslims. The Conference 
of opinion that it was imperative to adopt a programme for thejr 
tual, social and economic betterment The Conference authorised the wormng 
Committee to execute and populariae the programme and_ frame definite |mes 
of action at tho earliest possible moment and devise effeotivo meames most iiseiy 
to reform and ameliorate the condition of the peor and unemployed cultivators 
and starving masses of India. 

The Madras Government passed orders on tho report of the special officer 
appointed to inquire into agrioultaral indebtedness in the province. 

In criticizing India’s protection policy Sir H. P. Mody made a plea for the 
setting up of a new fiscal commission. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanra gave one lakh of rupees to the Bihar Memorial to His 
late Majesty King George v. 

The creation of local self-government institutes was advocated at tho first All- 
India Local Self-Government Conference at D clhL 

The Legislative Assembly adopted tho report of its Committee on tho findings 
of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 


29th. The All-India Moslem Conference at Delhi passed a resolution condemning 
the renewed attacks on the Communal Award. 

An agreement was reported to have been reached on tho Nizam’s claim for a 
symbolic expression of his sovereignty over Borar. 

Addressing Bombay journalists, Bir Blanloy Reed said that to be a successful 
journalist, one must first become a reporter. 

There had been a fall in tho number of industrial strikes in Bombay in 1934-35 
as a result of tho Government’s efforts for conciliation. 


30ih. Assembly's Verdict on Otlatea Pact : — Tho Assembly acooptod by 70 to 65 
votes Mr. Jinnah’s amendment urging immediate’ termination of tho Ottawa Pact 
and recommending to tho Government to oxamino tho Etrond of trade for entering 
into bilateral treaties with foreign countries, including tho United Kingdom. 
Sir Cowasji Jehanrir and Bir H. P. Mody voted for tho Government The 
nominated members Mr. D’Souza and Mr. N. M. Joshi voted In favour of Mr. Jinnah’s 
motion. Tho two Barman members voted for tho amondmont in spite of Sir 
Mahomed Zafrnlla’s appeal that tho rejection of the Ottawa Pact would have 
roporoussions on tho Indo-Burma Agreement 


Putyab Debtors' Protection Bill Tho Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill which 
was passed _ by tho Conno’il last session was sent back to the Council for 
ro-considoration. It would bo recalled that certain vital Government amendments 
proposed to tho Bill during tho last session were not accepted by tho House. 
Tho Bill in tho form recommended by tho Governor, sought to mako exemption of 
ancestral property from attaohment conditional, among other things, ow tho 
determination of the liability of such land by the court as if this section had 
not been expressly charged by way of mortgage on tho ancestral individual 
property by the predecessor in Interest, whereas the Bill as passed,- made’ tho 
exemption unconditional. , . 

A municipality’s responsibilities in regard to tho education of its citizens. vis 
the subject of an address at tho Local Self-Government Conference at Delhi/ 


An app^ to the Government to revise their railway coal purchase policy was 
made at tho annual meeting of the Indian Mining Federatiom 

A Bill proposing abolition of local boards was introduced in the Bengal Counoil. 
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The Afisembly accepted Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s ameadniont demanding the termina- 
tion oi the Ottawa Agreement 

The Council of State passed the Finance Bill as certified by the Govemor- 
. General by by 32 votes to 10, 

Slit Oandhiji on TempU-rntry Campaign In a communication to the “Hariian’’ 
on temple-entry, GandUji wrote : “local Sanghs should make a sustained effort 
to have the existing temples thrown open, and even to build new ones, not for 
Hariians only, but for all. Caro must be taken that where temples are opened 
to Harijans, no discrimination la made against them. Theymust be openw on 
precisely the same terms as they are opened to other Hindus. It is hardly 
necessary to state that in different locallhes different methods may be adopts 
for securing the desired end. Perfect non-violence must, of course, be maintained 
in all cases. An All-India, simultaneous movement of the same type, is not 
contemplated. It will vary in intensity and methods, according to the 
circumstances of each locality. Nowhere should temples be opened, where there 
is an active minority opposed to the opening. _ Practical unanimity sh^d be 
secured before a temple is opened. Thus what is required is sustained effort to 
convert local public opinion in favour of temple-entry." 


APRIL 1936 

111 . Bind a Neio Province : — The inauguration *of tho new province of Sind took 
place. Sir Lancelot Graham, the Governor, entered upon his duties on lat April, 
The Mayor of Karachi, Kazi l^uda Bux, presented His Excellency with an address 
of welcome to which His Excellency replied suitably. The message of H. E. tho 
Viceroy, conveying B[ia Majesty tho King-Emperor’ message, was read by His 
Excellency. 

2nd. Mr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, appealed to different political parties in 
India to adopt a tolerant attitude to one another. 

4ih. A' resolution supporting the Assembly vote regarding the Ottawa Agroement was 
passed at the annual meeting of tho Federation of Indian Ohambers of Commerce, 

6th. Inauguration of Orissa Province : — His Excellency Sir John Hubbaok was ins- 
talled ns tho first Governor of the newly constituted Province when at the Durbar 
Hall ot Eavonshaw College, Outtao'^ Mr. P. T. Mansfield' Chief Secretary-designate 
of Orissa read the warrant of appointment and Sir Courtney Terrel, Chief Justice of 
Patna High Court, administered oaths of allegiance and office to His Bxoollenoy. 
Immediately following his installation,' His Excollonoy was tho recepient of a joint 
address from deputations representing Oriya Peoples’ Assooiation, Orissa Land- 
holders’ Assocultion, Orissa Chamber of Commerce, Orissa Mhhomedau Assooiation 

■ and Ali-Orissa Domioilod Bengalees’ Association. Replying to tho address. His 
Excellency^in the coarse of his speech, read a special message from his Majesty 
the King-Emperor,' which he had sent through the Viceroy together with Viceroy’s 
own message. 

■ * His Exoellenoy Sir John Anderson invested tho Maharaja ot Gooch Behar 'with 
- rolling powers at a durbar held at Coooh Behar. 

V 

7tli. The Legislative Assembly rejected are solution urging the release of detenus, 
tho.'Opngre^ Party declining to take part In tho voting. 

5tb. fl. Lord, Willingdon's Address His Excellency the 'Viceroy addressed both 

' "Houses of the Central Legislature. Ho surveyed at length the political and econo- 
mic situation in the country and the position of Indians overseas, appealing to other 

S orts of the Empire to realise India’s status in tho British Commonwealth of 
rations. He concluded his address by drawing a vivid picture of the futnre of 
the country under the new Constitution and wished all good wishes to the new 
Viceroy. 
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Mr. B. 0. Bose was arrested on landing at Bombay. 

The GoTemment Bill to amend the Indian. Mines Aot so ns to provide agai^t the 
danger of fires in collieries was referred by the Assembly to a Select Committee. 

Several changes, including the abolition of the manual labour clause and tte 
method of eleoQon of delegates and President of the Congress, were adopted by the 
Congress 'Working ^mmittee. 

9th. The Lucknow Congress : — Mr. Satyamnrthi was the only speaker in the Assem- 
bly on his Bin to repeal or amend repressive Laws. He spoke for 3 hours and 
his speech was unfinished. 

Socialists suffered a defeat in tho SubiMts Committee meeting of the 
Congress over proposed changes in the constitution. 

11th. Critioism of the new Reforms in India was made by Rai Bahadur Thakur 
Hanuman Singh, presiding at the U. P. Liberal Conference at Pyzabad. 

The need for public help in effeoting educational reforms in India was emphasized 
at the College and Hnivoraity Teachers’ Conference. 

Tho goal of the All-India Muslim League was responsible self-government for 
India, declared the President 

Tho Subjeots Committee of tho Congress accepted the Working Committee’s roso- 
lution, condemning tho India Aot and postponing office issue. 

12th. The new Constitnti on was condemned by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a resolution 
which was accepted by the Muslim League at Bombay. 

The United Provinces Liberal Party continued their conference at Pyzabad. 

Government measures for tho relief of unemployment wore discussed by tho 
Hon. Nawab Sir Mohiuddiu Foroquo, Bengal IGnister. 

The Congress session opened in Luoknow. 


13th. Ounlttr Andhra Conference : — Tho Guntur District Andhra Mahasabha Con- 
ference was held at Tenall, with the Baja of Challapalle in tho chair. Nearly a 
thousand persons, including delegates from Ganjam, attended tho function. The 
Conference arged that a separate Andhra Province be formed with 12 Telugn 
districts of tho Madras Presidency. Another resolution demanded that tho Coded 
Districts be included again in the jurisdiotion of the Andhra University. The 
Mahasabha requested tho Government to give representation to Andhras in tho 
public services either on the basis of population or on the basis of revenue derived 
from the Andhra area. Another resolution called upon the electors of this district 
and of this province tc rfvq their votes only to thoso who supported the formation 
of a separato Andhra Province and who would agitato for tho recovery of Andhra 
tracts now annexed to Grissa. 


Tho Congress passed the official resolution, rejecting tho new constitution and 
postponing the issue of aocoptanco of oiBce by its mombors. 

Women for tho first time held a conference of their own in tho Congross oamp 
at Luoknow. 


pie Bwpe for industrial expansion in the North and South Aroot districts and 
adjacent aroM ns a result of tho Mettur Sohomo, was outlined in a Note sumlttod to 
tho Madras Government, 


The goodwill rather than political machinery built up the strength of tho-Tiation 
& LdS^VisS'^t fchS:’ “ confer^ob of 

Dills prohibiting loans -^aniP ' broaits W 
Italy and extendmg tho additfonal import duty on Salt ati rSod “to'- ' ^ 

Tho Congress session concluded at Lucknow after drafting an agraridn progri^o. 
Im to Lo^nd thoXdtn eSa^^Aoh'’ “ ^^’^t co'mmltteo on 
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A reforanco to tho oliisli of ideas iu the Oongross was made by Pandit Nehru 
before tho meeting of tlie All-India Oommitteo at Lucknow. 

leth. Oongross Nationalist Party Tho failure of unity talks with Congress 
leaders and the decision of tho Lucknow Conness to light tho nest election on 
its own ticket made tho Con gross Nationalist Party organise themselves on a 
permanent basis and begin their campaign in right earnest and put up a strong 
light against the Congress in tho forthcoming elections to .the Provincial Lemsla- 
tnres. This was the purpose of the Provincial Hindu Conference held at Patna 
under the presidentship of Kumar Ganganand Sinha and another held at Agra 
under the presidentship of Raja Sir Eampal SingL The party, whatever its local 
name and origin will, under afliliation, be oalled_ the Nationalist Party tor All- 
India puTftoses. Nationalists, at their meeting at Birla house on April 16, arrived 
at two main oonolusions, the first regarding contesting tho forthcoming elections 
and the second that they should for that purpose form a coalition with other 
parties such as Liberals, Landholders and others, who have been affected by tho 
Clommunal Award or who feel its adverse effects on national life and outlook. 
This party believed that all avenues of honourable compromise having been closed 
by the Congress, they must form a party on a permanent basis, 

18th. Lord and Lady IVillingdon left for England, 

Tho Marquess of Linlithgow was installed as Viceroy at New Delhi and made 
his first broadcast to the people of India. 

Quostiona regarding the termination of tho Ottawa Agreement were asked in tho 
Legislative Assembly. 

Problems relating to the tea industry were disonssed by tlio chairman of tho 
Indian Tea Planters’ Association at its annual general meeting hold at Jalpaignri. 

19th. Their Escelleuries the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow fed tho 
poor of Delhi to oomuemorate their arrival and their silver wedding. 

20th. Italy’s “high-handedness” in Abyssinia was condemned in the Counoil of State 
when the House passed the Bdl banning credit to Italy. 

The Legislative Assombly passed the Validating Bill removing cortain doubts and 
ostablishing the validity of oertrin High Court proceedings. 

22nd. Tho proforoutial margin on United Kingdom imports of fonts would bo consider- 
ably rodnoed as a result of an amendment to tho Tariff Bill accepted by tho 
Assembly. 

24th. Bindu-ilusUm Riot in Poona There was serious Hindn-Muslim rioting in 
front of the Marathi teraplo, in Poonm necessitating British Military being called 
out Three hundred police, rmder officers, mshen to the scene and restored 
order. One Inspeotbr was injured. The anthoritios then called out tho 
Military. Over 200 persons were injured. The Bombay Government issued 
a commimique on tho nots, in the course of which they said : Tho Sonya Mamthi 
Temple, which was formerly on the wall of a house in Eaviwarpeth, was recons- 
tructed last year in a small area on the publio road, because tho house was push- 
ed back owing to tho broadening of the road. Pnor to the change, Hannman 
Jayanti used to be celebrated in the shrine with music. "When reconstruction of 
the shrine on the publio way was sanotioned by tho District Magistrate, it was 
. Idid down that there should not be obstruction to the publio and that the tmstoes 
should give a written undertaking that music would not be played before the 
shrine. .This written undertaking, pointed out the communique, however was not 
received^ and when the time for celebrating Hanuman Jayanti approached, the 

-v, Distribt Magistrate, on receipt of request for permission to play musio from April 
'C to‘23 prohibited under Bub-Section 42, Bombay District Police Act, playing 
In.nsio' at tho shrine, or any publio place within 30 yards. Later, tho trustees of tho 
shrine approached the District Magistrate for permission for worship with musio, 
on tlio last day of tho festival only, representing that tho foolings of tho Hindus 
had been seriously stirred by tho prohibitory order. Tho District Magistrate . 
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invited prominont Maliomcdans nnd discussed the sitnatlon with them. They 
admitted that no objection was offered by their co-religionists in the past probably 
bocauso the shrine had not boon in such a prominent position. After further 
discussion nnd careful consideration, the Eistriot Magistrate issued an order on 
April 23, permitting worship with mus’o on April 24 from the shrino with 
restriction ns to the times of play and on condition that no obstruction was caused 
to traffic. At 9 p. m., on Apnl 24. when Hindus commenced woiship, Mnhomo- 
dans collected near the shrine in increasing numbers, but were kept moving by 
the police. Later another crowd of Mahomedans came towards the 
shouting “Din, Din.”_ On their being pushed back, other Mohamedana 
and commenced flinging stones and bricks at the shrino. More Hindus came --on 
the scene nnd retahated by throwing stones. The rival crowds were separated 
and pushed back by the Police. Members of both parties had lathis, and several 
Police wore injured. Eventually, the llindns were prevailed upon to discotinue 
worship and the crowds to disperse. At noon the situation became more serious 
as Juahomedans began damaging the property of Hindus. 

26th, Itao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah appealed to the Sohodnlod Castes to work the 
now Keforms, and to form election toards in oaoh province to contest tho 
coming elections. 


snnno. 

nrrivoQ 


27lb. Jllore Communal Riots Ono Hindu was killed and several were injured, 
including one Mahomedan, in a communal riot which occurred in front of a 
mosque at Jamalpur, Monghyr District, while a Hindu wedding procession was 
passmg along the main road in Jamalpur. When a Marwari marriage procession 
was going past a mosque at Jalpaiguri, with music and band, Mahomedans, it was 
mleg^, came out of tho mosque and demanded immediate stoppage of musio. 
duo J^lioe, in charge of the procession, had tho musio discontinued, but in tho 
meantime, it was alleged, missiles wore hurled at tho processionists as the result 
rr- j injured. A report from Khanpur, Belgaum Distriot, said that a 

• frwas occurred tnero last week. Three on oaoh side wore 

injured. It was al'egad that a Mahomedan attacked members of a procession who 
were taking out tho portrait of Basheswar which lod to the fracas. 

Nehru, Congress President, addressed a 
5? ^ Ohitnavis Park. Nagpur. Mr. Nehru said : 

4h S for^rdo^eXcV”°® “ ^Congress if you do not' 

m'tion* wM^pi^jfs'heS^'^'^ report on tho allocation of iinanoos under tho now Consti- 


MAY 1936. 

^"wa8Vad™/a%oSnTM^^ medicine in Bengal 

the ^nhabitonte?^^ visited two villages near Dohra Dun and had informal talks with 

Committee tho Lnekno^ Hni- 
dopartaent^ starting of a school of dentistry and ' a veterinary scionod 

on four mratw'^ieavo^of^^o^* asUim Governor of Madras during, tto abdohoo, 

by tho NiomoyM^tu!omont.°^^™°^ Gangal had boon mostjmg’onbro'usly, treated 
meted out to tkrPmin'iio'ia tKkmoyM S by 'tho ‘niggardly IroatmonV 
officially^aMo^'cc^'’^ ^ High Commissioner for India - was ' 
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9lh. Resolutions expressing sympathy with Abyssinia and criticizing the action of 
Italy were passea at meetings held in many places in India. 

Efforts were being made for closer co-operation between the Congress and Trade 
Union movement. 

loth. Dr. AnsarCs end -.—The death ocoorred of Dr. il. A, Ansari, ex-President of 
the Congress, in train, while ho was travelling from Dehra Dun to Delhi. 

That Congress unity in Madras would be renlaoed by warring factions, each 
greedy for power, if the ban on aooeptanoe of Ministerial responsibility were raised, 
was the fear expressed by S. Snbramanian at the Villuparam Pol. Conference. 

The Calontta Corporation adjourned as a protest against the arrest and detention 
of Mr. Snbhas Bose. 

12th. Socjahsi Uofises Raided The C.I.D. Police raided the office of the Punjab 
Socialist Party at Bradlaugh Kali, Lahore, in tho early hoars and searched the 
belon^ngs of four workers. Searches were also carried out in tho houses of Pre- 
sident of tho Press 'W'orkers' Union and of another student. Certain papers and 
books wore seized. No arrests were made. Searches were carried out simul- 
■ taneonsly in about a dozen places, including the houses of the General Secretary of 
the Punjab Socialist Party and other office-bearers and prominent members of the 
party. It was stated that the searches were a seqnel to tho allerad distribution at a 
mooting hold in obsorvanco of the Subash Bose Day on May 10, of a proscribed 
leaflet relating to Communism. Reports from Amritsar showM that similar searches 
of houses of members of the Socialist Party were carried out there also. 

The comments of tho Provincial Governments together with the Government of 
India’s views on the Niemeyer Report were publisned. 

Four hundred and fifty agricultural farms were established in Bengal with the 
help of the rural development grant of the Government of India. 

One of the biggest fires that ever ocoorred in Bombay, oansed damage esti- 
mated at Rs. 25 lakhs. 

14th. “Not a hell on earth but a prisorors’ paradise” was how Sir Henry Craik des- 
cribed tho Andamans on his return Lorn a visit of inspection. 

l5th. In a talk with Bombay journalists Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that while ho 
remained convinced that socialism was the only political panacea for India’s ills ho 
would not seek to force this view on Congress. 

The death occurred in Calcutta of Sir R. N. Mookorjee. Sir Rajendra was one 
of Calcutta’s foremost commercial magnates. He was senior partner of Messrs, 
Martin & Co. 

16th. India’s formal notice to terminate her participation in the terms of the Ottawa 
Pact was acknowledged by the Board of Trade. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was trying to bring about unity in trade union ranks in 
Bombay. 

Mr. E. Gaghavendra Rao took the Oath of Office as Acting Governor of tho Cen- 
tral Provinces at Paohmarhi. 

17th. Trade TJniont and Congress The 16th Session of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress opened at Bombay iu tho presence of a large gaUiering of workers and 
Trade Union loaders. Mr. Jawaharlal Nohru, Congress President, together with 
other local Cougressites and Socialists were present Addressing tho Congress, Mr, 
Jawaharlal appealed to the working classes and tho Trade Union Congress to es- 
tablish closer contact with the Congress. The Congress was the only oigauisat'on 
-f-in tho -country, he said, which had attempted to bang about a revolution. “You 
'olaiih -to'bo revolutionaries and raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not brin'^ 
freedom,” ho added. “Although there is fuadameutal difference lu the ideology 
and nlethods of working of- the Indian National Congress and the Trade Union 
Congress, I firmly beliovo these two bodies can still work in unison in regard to 
. many matters.” Therefore hu emphasised tho need for closer contact. . 
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The death ooourrcd at Bangalore of Sir M. Eamaohandra Eao, a director of tho ■ 
Eeservo Bank of India. 


18lli. Business-men and Socialism The apprehensions created *0 of 

Indian businessmen by Mr. J.w^arlal Nohru’s advocacy of_a_ Moialisno ioto of 
Government Tor India found expression in the issuo of a 

leading businessmen of Bombay. The signatories said : Pandit JawaharM, in ms 
presidential speech at Lucknow Congress, said : “I _se 0 no ^oy _ of snmM t o 
poverty, vast unemployment, degradation and subjeobon of the Indmn people, 
rept through Socialism. That involves vast revolutionary changes m our polmow 
and social structure, ending vested interests in tho land and indust^ M wm as 
the feudal, autooralic Indian States system. That means ending 
except in a restricted sense and replacement of the present 'profit system by mo 
higher ideal of co-operative service,” 

Moving tributes were paid at a meeting of the Calcutta Corporation te the ami- 
ties that made the late Sir E. N. Mookerjee’s career unique m the annals of Indian 
National life. 


Because of his uncompromising attack on the Hindu caste sqstem, a Hindu 
mandal cancollod the annual session over which Dr. Ambedkar was to have 
presided. 

Indian Labour’s attitude towards the tew Constitution was outlined In a resolu- 
tion passed at the Trade Union Conference. 

¥iv 0 persons were killed and 20 injured in a clash between parties oi Moslems, 
Christians and Ezhawas near Trivandrum. 


Two Moslems were injured in a clash between Sikhs and Moslems at Lahore. 


20tli. Deploring the growth of socialism in India a leading Indian morahant OTjg- 
gested that eoonomio regeneration was tho best way to coanter the evil ; 
meanwhile Pandit Nehru told a Bombay audience that they despaired of bridging 
the gulf between “Big Business” and socialists. 

Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose was brought to Kurseong under escort and was 
detained in his brother's home. 


21»t. Mr. 8. Batyamurthi, at a meeting in Kumbakonam. was reported to have stated 
that if he became a Minister under the new Constitution ho would provide tho 
police with Khaddar uniforms. 

Rapid progress was being made with the sohome for the Industrinl and ^agricul- 
tural training of Bengal detenus. 


22nd. _ Tho younger seotion of Bombay merchants supported Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Socialist programme. 


23rd. That India had vast untapped resources which it would require the services 
of skilled enrineers to place at the country’s service was the subject of tho 
Minister of Education’s address to students of the Bhibpur Engineering College. 

24ili. Tho Minister for Education, Bengal, speaking at a Hoogly function, desoribod 
tho unemployment problem as “a nahonal crisis." 

25lh. All India Depressed Classes Conference : — A resolution urging tho menibers 
of the Depressed Classes not to embrace any other religion till tho question was 
finally decided at Uio next All-India Conference was passed at tho All-India Adi- 
Hintte Depressed Classes Conference held at Lucknow under the 'presidentship of 
Dr. Itasi^klal Viswas of Calcutta. Tlio Conference also passed a resolution expres- 
sing foil confidence in Dr. Ambedkar and supporting tlio Tooln . decision, taken 
under his presidentship regarding change of religion. - ‘ 

The Bhahidganj Civil dispute was dismissed. There was .tense Oxciteralht 
in Ivihoro on tho eve of tho judgment. 

Tho nncoonomio oompotition between tho road and railway “sotwioos in India 
was condemned by tho general secretary of tho Transport Development Association. 
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26Ui. -Pandit Ja'-'aliarlal Nelirn made ano&or eSort to indnco Sir Tej Bahadnr Sapru 
to join Wb proposed Civil Liberties Union. 

Tre Congress lanuohed its foreign campaign for the overthrow of Imperialism. _ 

The Federation of Irdian Chambers of Comrreroe and Industry submitted their 
view on the Niemeyer report to the Government of India. 

27th. A resolution for the constitution of a special committee to consider the ques- 
tion of appointment of Moslems was considered by the Calcutta Corporation, 

28th. The Chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel Company announced that it was 
intended to explore the possibilities of developing the st^l industry in this country. 

29th. The need for a clearer perspeotlve so that trifles do not present the_ appear- 
ance of insurmountable obstacles in India’s progress was urged by Pandit Nehru 
in a speeoh at Lahore. 

30th. Presiding at the Bombay Presidency Mahars Conference Mr, B. 6. Tenkata 
Eao discussed the question of Harijans’ leaving Hinduism. 

In an address to the Punjab Politioal Conference at Gujranwala, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru reiterated his faith in Socialism ns the panacea for all India’s ills. 

The charge that the Congress President’s faith was not in Socialism but in Com- 
munism was made by Sir Cowasjl Jehangir of Bombay. Sir Cowasji 
accused Pandit Nehru of using Sooialism as a smoke screou for Communist pro- 
paganda. 

Slit. At a meeting whero Punjab peasants presented Pandit Nehru with a banner 
bearing the Communist emblems of the hammer and sickle, ho made the signifloant 
remark that ho did not wish them to copy everything in Russia. 

Punjab merchants told Pandit Jawanarlai Nehru that his socialist views, 
including the oanoeUatiou of debts, were dangerous doctrines to preach to 
illiterate villagers. 


JUNE 1936. 

lit, Mr. Batyamurti, in a speeoh at Madras, said that while there wore Ttdaable 
elements in Socialism, he was opposed to expropriation of property and private 
rights. 

3rd. Lahore merchants expressed their apprehensions about Pandit Nehru’s Booia- 
list doctrines and vainly endeavoured to persuade him that his propaganda was 
inopportune. 

A powerful plea for the constitution of an Indian Bar, so as to remove the' 
present grade disUnctiouB among lawyers, was made by the President of the 
Bengal and Assam Lawyers’ Oonforonce at Barisal. 

The annonneemar ; of the dcolsion of the British Medical Counoil to recognize 
Indian degrees was received with mixed feelings in Indian medical oirolea 
in Calcutta. 

6th. Pandit Jawbarlal Nehni's over-emphasis on Sooialism had, it was'reportod, caused 
some dissatisfaction to his colleagues in tho Congress. 

Heavy rain in Assam continaed to swell tho Brahmaputra’s waters, rosuiting 

. in floods, while many towns in Bengal experienced severe storms. 

7tb. Tho Political Conforonco at Unao passed a resolution that, in tho event of an 
Imperialist war, India should be no party to it. 

f* * t' , 

Sth. Several persons wore killed following a clash botwoon . tribal chioftains and 
tlieir followers across tlio N. "W. P. border. 

iblh. Sir Henry GiJnoy deplored tho tragic apathy of Anglo-Indians as evidenced 
by poor support of tho Association safeguaraing their interests. 

_ Tho Moslem League's Central Parliaraoutary Board published a mauifosto devi- 
sing its aims. 
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12th. Althongh far from safsfied with the measnre of autonomv granted in the new 
constitution the Moslem League would use the scheme to further their objective of 
full and complete Homo Rule in India. 

15th. Three persons were killed when the Jaipur police fired on a mob of Qnjars. 

Dr. E. K Mubherjee of Lucknow University'suggested the introdnotion of a system 
of inter-commnnal marriages with a view to settling the dilTeronoes between 
Hindus and Moslems. 

Following demonstrations by students a strong police guard was posted outside 
• the !^mbay University building. 

16th. The Government of India decided to dispense with the Tariff Board and orders 
communicating this decision wore sent to the President and members of the 
Board. 


17th. Tho Madras Government constituted a Provincial Eoonomlp Council to adviso 
the various Government dopartmonts regarding the economic and educational 
advancement of tho people. 

The need for trained teachers in Bengal was stressed by Mr. S. P. Mookenco, 
Vice-Chancellor of tho Calcutta University, when ho addressed a number of teachers 
who had completed Uioir training course. 

19lh. The value of research work iu India was stressed by the Viceroy when ho 
opened tho first meeting of tho Nutrition Advisory Board at Simla. 

20th. The Government of India consulted all local Interests concerned as to the 
advisability of widening Uie scope of control of tho mining industry to conserve 
the country’s coal assets and more economical working. 

22nd. Orthodox and Socialist Congressmen at Bombay expressed diametrically 
opposite views in a report advocating ways of establishing contact with ‘“tlio 
masses." 

Mr. Jinnah was severe in his criticism of U. P. Moslem leaders who changed 
their minds about serving on tho Central Parliamentary Board ho planned to sot up. 

A vigorous dofenco of the now Moslem United Party was made by the Hon. Sir 
Khwaja Nazimuddiu, Member of tho Eicontivo Council, when ho addressed a 
Moslem meeting in Darjeeling. 

23rd. In colobration of His Majesty tho King-Emporor’s birthday, a parade was hold 
in Simla when tho Viceroy took the salute. A Birthday Parade was also hold on 
tho Calcutta maidan. 

25tli. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of the Bpeoinl Tarriff 
Board in regard to tho reduction of duty on certain typos of cotton piooegoods. 

26Ui. Bengal Hindus sent a memorial to the Secretary of State for India, urging 
greater representation for their community in the new logislatnres. 

An attack on the Justice Party was made by Mr. S. Satyamu^i in a speech 
at Congress House, Madras. 


27lh. _A Echomo calculated to improve tho quality of recruitment to the University 
Training Corps and to promote enthusiasm among students of tho University for 
military training was adopted by tho Senate of the Calcutta University. 


29ih. Serious floods occurred at many centres in North India and tho rainfall at 
Delhi established a record for this period of tho year. 

The Govommont of India decided to create a Central Dairy Husbandry Depart- 
ment and outhned plana to develop tho Industry. 

^“Sfi^Bstions for relieving unemployment amongst the educated ■ classes •wor( 
nmo by Mr. J. Aiman at the conforenoo of Secretaries of tho Y. M... 0. A. helc 
ut Mndras. * ' ■ 
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Notes on Indian History 

It lias truly been said that a history of India that reyeals the whole panorama of 
the vast mUlenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in ite aotoal shade and colour 
and doe proportion and perspeotive, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and mating such a comprehensive and conneoted sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly dehnite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise 'of being some day developed into what is c^ed “spientiQc histor/' has, how- 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past— 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly tinned with- 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into the 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. 0. 
i^yond that there is stUl only “oosmio nebulae” relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinot historical facts. These “nebulae” have, probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian hiatoty recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of suoh gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galaotioal system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time stUL Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fair^ trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with insorlptional and other kinds of 
decipherable and dependable domestio evidence. Of course, an immense mass of “dqou- 
mentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the aide of the 
histonan hitherto bu^ with his insoriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobo- 
rative evidence that may be forthooming from outside And that mass of ancient 
Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by his side. 
Is has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on soiontiQo lines”, the 
missing skeleton of ancient Indian history. It has been, however, of peat use to 
the comparative mythologisti phylologist and anthropologist 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on solenUflo lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put toge- 
ther will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the touoh 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social institu- 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone oau rive. From coins, tablets eto. we 
can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which wo can 
put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic snooession, wars and conquests) 
is of course important ns a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an orgamo process of evolution. Bo 
we have to distinguish beweou structural or morphological history and organic, 
“physiological” history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and Ch^ in her “materials” for writing the first kind of his- 
tory, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us muoh beyond the time 
of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Eeoently, however, a very ^Id 
and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus Tall^ in 
the Punjab and in Bind, which, according to current official beliefs, isjof the Sumerian- 
pattern. The buned cities now discovered bring to light not only very interesting 
features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India in so remote" a past 
(when toe Indo-Aryans had not, according to toe common view, yet migrated mto 
India), but they oven put into our hands interesting olues that may eventually, help us 
to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedio and post-Yedio history. The Tantrik 
onJt, for instanoe, may have older and deeper roots in too soil of India than havo , so - 
■ifa .Nothing contomporanoons with or earlier than ■‘•the 

todM YaUey oinhsation nos yot beon unearthed in other parts- Of too subcontinent. 
t pr^ent trend of speoulation is to regard the Indus Yalloy oiviliaation 'as a sort 
t 'pto western India — tho whole of which was still at the low level 

that might havo 

risen to tho Dravidian lighti level)— probably oy the races and civilisation or Snmer. 
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"Wo are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, o rigins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indns Talley bnt 
also of the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan peoples. "We do not know for oertmnty_ when 
and from where the Indo-Ajyans came into India. The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, thongh generally accepted, is still dispnted. And if immi^tion be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one bnt several sucoessive streams _ of 
immigration. Such a theory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
tnminm and “sadden mutations’* in onr ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
nnexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and oharaoteristios. 

The Rioveoa. 

The Ei^eda — the earliest and the most informing (and instructive “dooumentary- 
evidenoe that we possess — appears to 'set the stage amidst scenes which show the Abori- 
ginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting* for supremacy first in the land of 
“Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Talley, and then gradually, _ beyond the Tindhya 
Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier oetween Northern 
India (Aryyavatta) t and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines comered_ and driven 
to the MUs and forest where their desoendants, more or less Aryanised, still continue 
to live. In considerable parts,* they were also absorbed into the fold of Aryan society 
and culture. And in being absorbs they did not fail to impart some litue part of 
their own character to the AryanToomple.v. There was not so much of racial or even 
linmistio fusion as' of cultural assimilation. This process of Aryanisation in language, 
culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and degrees, 
leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence 
and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. 
The Aryanisation of the Dravidian peoples, espeoially in religion, oultnre and civilisa- 
tion, has been a much more perfected process. But, on the other hand,;the Dravidian 
impress on the Aryan system is also, in many places, deep and unmistakable. 
The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but not 
lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures 
without losing the individuality of its own essential I^pe or Pattern and without 
at the same time making the diverse elements assimilate lose whatever is essential in 
them— has been a special charaoteristio of the Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This 
has meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding natoe 
than can, perhaps, be claimed for the politiczd or national unity with wluoh historians 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which have never Imown unity before the days of the unitary politick rule 
of the British, Of course the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religionB — 
llahammedanism and Ohirstianity— disturbed to some extent the ages-long nni^ and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what 
we may call the Genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism— bnt yet as a revolt from within— and 
which dominated the situation in India for several oenturies, ended in the land of its 
^irth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent relimon. Jainism 
and many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared their aooounts” with the 
same, parent religion, and have been for mauy centuries living peaceably side by side 
with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
theit^own contributions and are permitted to live side bv aide as members of a com- 
monwealth! bf oaltnres, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power df the -Indian cnlturo-complex a^inst snob disintergrating forces as have smash- 
ed tip-' matfy -an old and glorias oivilsation of the world. And it can be easily shown 
from- faoteluiat this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm of 
•cultural oOntActs- and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There have 
beehiima'ny' raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a travesty 
of facts-.to imagine "that Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived and 
that sttch'invasions are typically like the raids of the Mahmud of Gazni which ever 
swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of cards, j^fora her 
final subjugation by the llahammedan Power— and the final subjugation of the whole 
of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time daring the reign of 
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the CTeat Mogul Emperors— India had been, it sTiould be bomo in mind, a mighty 

Power and a Model of civilisation and onlture for at least three umnsand year^ And 
it shonld be remembered farther that, when the British in India turned from w^e to 

S aest (always with native help and allianoe) they had to settle their aMounte with 
at All and Tipu Saltan in the Sontb, but malnw the Mahamtta and Sikh Powers 
which had risen on the mins of the Mahammedan Power in India. 


Ukuahy iKnuN Eufiee 


Bat there were and still have been other factors whiqhi to some extent, operated 
against India developing a oompaot and coherent political and n^it^ oreanmafaom 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Homan Empire of old or the Bnush 
Empire in modem times. "Wo possess, apMrently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Paranas speak. Bat as far ns appearances 
go, an nnitaiw, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rae. In 
later times also, an Empire like that or Asoka was not a common achievement ^ 
said, India W possessed deep-laid oaltnral and institattonal _unity_ beneath all her 
diversities. India has fonght and fought bravely, for the integri^ of her sacred 
Land, her sacred Seligion and Tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiments. Bat she has rarely fonght for the “State” tm such or an Empire as 
saohu The spirit of her cultare did not favonr the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many form of centralised State control. The a\l-oontrol!ing s'ld 
co-orilinating Prinoiple was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Omdnot) 
rat^r than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a seU-oontained com- 
mune and antonomons unit owing permanent allegianoe to the reim of Dharma Baa 
only temporary allegianoe to any kingship that mimt function for the time being. So 
the village oommnnities continued to live though nngdoms _ after kingdoms rose and 
fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politios. 


Again, the spirit of Dharma (which shonld not be translated as relimon) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and 
tendencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” 
nationtdism. The old TTpanishods are clear and oourageons m their oonoeption of 
those higher values *, and the Dhatmashastras (or Codes _ laying down social and 
individuS oondnot) wore bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Bndhism and Jaimsm and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
Euoh values as nou-violenoe aud fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
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^mhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas aud Upanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (the Eamayana and Mahavarata), Paranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant 
the claim of the Paranas recently pnt forth in tneir behalf that they do oontain 
materials for yeoonstmoting a fairly connected ohronologioal history beginning with 
the veiw earliest times] very little precise and connected information for the purpose 
of writing a political history both copious and correct as to foots and their ohronolo- 

f ical order. But of the ideals and ideas, practioes and institutions of the times we 
0 possess a very fall, informing and instraotive presentation. And, after all, what is 
r^ history bat this ? Scholars hove been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
toe ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and praotioes that existed in Lidia. 
■“Qt oftener than not their _ reviews and retrospeots have been made from modern 
standpoints, wth modem notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing' vames. This lias_ not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand’ muon loss 
^pmomto a tovilisation (not oonfioed to India but, possibly, reaching soino" of its 
hoights m this country) wbich was essentially of a different kind, and pannot, 

nnoertain and timid stop's taken on the 
nflvnnUs ® maroh, at lost brought us to oar present 

methods of that ancient oivilisation wo 'have 
rightly understood. Muoh of that oivUisatiou We stiff 


riurnrA i iu.uuu ui iQtti UlYUlblVMUU WO buu 

oonsiEtm? of “savage^* mvmo, meaninglogs ritualism, 
Kvor or“do Buperatition. Side by sle with all this wo find, ' 

much tost 5 r nf deepest mysticism and purest ethics. There is also 

muon that is of original and genuine value from toe point of view of human material 
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and mundane progress. This seems to ns a oarions medley of what is nearly the 
highest and what is about the lowest Bat let ns pass on. 

Coming to “historioal” times we find that the invasion by Alexandar tte Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. Hjs victorious 
armies oonld only out off a smdl slice of North-'Western India, and this little slice 
the i^oedoniau would ingest, hut could not digest His ste^-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness" on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his battles 
in India, but itnad not been an “easy walk-over” with him, 

Chardbaotifta asd Abosia. 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically went to 
pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Mimadha, proved himself too powerful 
for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Seleuous as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
' valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, thougn unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandragnpta’s son 
was Bindusara who was sucoeded by Asoka (269—231 B. C.), wbo was, undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rnlers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and insoriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, left the bloody path of war and 
oongnost and devoted iteelf to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral and 
spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-beings. ITith oommend- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power, he exercised that antnority and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, winch had been more or less a local sect in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka s reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of tne world. His edicts also 
show the man, his ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
.the cement of the great Mauryya Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen- 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and^e 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Tuen-ohi) came in a BnrgB of migration 
which swept all before them, and in the first century A. D. a consideraola portion of 
North-west India came undor their influence. 

Gupia Dykastt 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar his oapit^ proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionarv of the Bnddhistio religion. Under him the Kushan branch of the 
Tnen-chi leaoned the zenith, of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjaiu would, some- 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the begin- 
ning of tho fourth oentnry the centre of political influenoc in India was again shifted to 
Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. Samndragnpta, who 
ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distinguished themselves not only 
in war but in tho sphere of peaceful and fruitful administration, promoting general pros- 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glorious tribute to 
whioh was paid oy tbe Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to his testimony, their 
Empires -wpro vast and their administration just, enlightened. Towards the end of the 
fifth- century — when the 'White Huns from Central India began to pour themselves 
, into.lndja— the snn of the Gupta dynasty set (during whose regime, it shonld be noted, 
..there tqd been a revival and reconstmotion of ancient Brahmanism and -Brahmanical 
cnltnro ns evidenced especially by the literature of the Poranas ; bat this reviving 
process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). 
More than .a century nad elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose 
another great and enlighteneu monarch who could emulate with no mean succoss the 
greatest of the Indi^ rulers in historioal times— Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who con- 
solidated his authority practically over tte whole of Northern India in the beginning 
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of the seventh oentnry, xvns famous equally for his great prowess, his high mtelleotaal 
attainments and for the broad oatholioity of his religious outlook. An aooonnt of his 
times has been left by a Ohinese, Huon Tsiang by name. In that, India is still painted 
in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually Iwith the emergence of India into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the political 
unnioation of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of politioal confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushroonm and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vifcramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and 
far between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Ohalukyas and Cholas were the principal actors. 
Kashmere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest 
But we shall not try to mate a review of them here. One outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situaHon which deserves notice even 
in passing was the rise of the Raiput power upon which the mantile of the old caste 
of Kshatriyas (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, and which was the chief opposition 
that the waves of Mahommedan invasion coming one after another ever since the 
second quarter of the 7Ui. century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzarat, 
llalwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama 
of Rajput ascendency — a darma so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble 
heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever 
since h'ved in human memory as models which future generalaons of patriots in any 
■ might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down in 

Northern India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that 
Mimatod it survived the crash of the Hindn Empire of Delhi ana Ajmere over which 
Pnttvi Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu enmerors, though not the last of the 
Hindu rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love or independence were 
still factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls — Aibar, Jahan^, Shahia- 
han and Anrangzib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitu- 
P® of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India, As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Mohammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammod- 
M kmgdoni in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th oentnry. 
Even this did not mean either a complete or a final subjugation of India. And there 
STiother thing to be noted. Hindu Power fell not because its resistance was weak 
md its opposition timid, but because it did not possess sufiioient compactness, and its 
bravery imd heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, strategy and disoi- 
Plme in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

oentnries of the mMiaevaV age in India were marked by a conspionons lack of 
political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a dark Aga In the Gupta period and in the oontunos before and after, a 
4°^^ process of social, onltnral and religious reoonstruotion was going apace. The 
old Vodio scheme of social economy (involving ns it did the four Ynrnas or ^castes” and 
the fonr AshriunM or “stages” of life) was being transformed through a process of 
aoaptation, assimilation and muJtiplioation which made society more comprehensive and 
at the same bme more complex. The inllaenoe of Buddhism, Hellenism and that of 
the Juongoloid races also leu to adaptations and assimilations in many important direo- 
® older order of Indian customs and institnUons. The gradual assimilation 
“ phenomenon of the greatest importance. The Yedio religion 
transformod. The Pnranas and Tantrns renewed and gave a -now 
domain of literature, art (both nsofuf-'and 
nrodnotiva of Phdesophy and metaphysics, these oenturios were also 

TOcte like ® 4 ?'•? p-eatost interest and value. Great 

WanniL Md ““4^ philosophors like Shankaraoharyya and 

5'°?.®®'^ 4®?f m other fields, formed a galaxy of anon 

fnsfonTn SL ®“ ®S® dis-eqnilibrlum and ' oon- 

SM afd^DHM ?4 “®® ®^ depression and darkness and 

in spite 
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Rat whilst this was trae for some time it could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. Ve do not, however, propose to continue the 
story throng the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and deflnite in features, aud these are, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, wHoh is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention, is this. From the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth; or even for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu- 
tion, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratab, Shivaii and thelPeshwas inthe west (we 
do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now aud then, proudly lift their 
heads and challenge the authori^ of the great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, 
too, there flonishod many great Hindu adnunistrators, ministers, governors, generals ana 
toanoiers. In short, daring the Mohammedan era the Hindu genius was not at its best, 
but it was not quite decadent. 

Tttf. Mohajqiedai; Ruie 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Pritaviraj after a first unsucoessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but thev did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Cbengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, aud sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the Great Moghuls wore as much “children of 
the soil” ns the humblest of the Hindu “heathens”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India's offspring. 
There was a steady assimilatioa of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also 
and even a growing understanding and appreoiation of one religion by the other. 
The religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— 
0 . g. in Sufism and Yedantio mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad, common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also fraitful 
of very fine results. India’s wewth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
oivilisw world. In fact, America or the West Indies was disoovered ia an attempt 
to discover an western rente to the Indian market British, French, Dutch and 
Portugese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarohs ns Sher AkWr or Anrangzeb, the government of the country was 

in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy — down to the 
autonomy of the village units — to aue^ately funotion. Even petty local ohiefs-^like 
the feudal lords of tho mediaeval west — never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of_ ambition and ability, hke Sniyaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement.his high politioal aspira- 
tions. It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed 
that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the king- 
doms of Hyder Ali and tho Nizam in the south. And British Power m India in its 
rise to parnmonntoy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies iu them. 

In 1699, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east aud west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis-, 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies”, which were at first inuependent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In conrse of time, 
however, , chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive- trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and tho 
prevailing .politioal ■ anarony and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
of defence, which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorid 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a politioal Power in India. Frenon intrigue 
failed and French rivalry praotically died down in India. One of the most decisive 
battles fought was the battle of Plossey in 1767. The battle was won with the aid of 
faithfd native battalions, and witn the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It Is worthy 
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o£ Tiole that the path o£ British supremacy in India, and often, its infiaence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alIiancB_ ^d 
willing QQ-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even daring the oritioal 
period of me Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal" of the last Great "War. The machinery of 
admimstration by the ^t India Company was from to lime modified 
by Acts of Parliament (177.1, _ 17^ ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 18^). 
By these a Qovernor-General-in-Oounoil was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By me last Aot, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commeroial conoera and became a political^ and administrative 
boi^ only. After the Bepoy Mutiny another Aot was passed by which the Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, _ and henceforth, the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The funotions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as reprda 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Aot of 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government 

India’s contributions and aacrifioes in the Great "War were great, but the "reward” 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government’’, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Aot of 19l9, which is still in actual fnnotion though it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some direotions by a recent Parlia- 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Aot 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the 
"nalion-bnilding” subjects were ‘'transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however to 
the legislatures), whilst the more imp^ortant subjects were “reserved". In praotioo the 
transferenoe of certain subjects to Mruiaters (who were appointed by, held offloe under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) _ meant little more than a 
compUcaticu of the administrative machinery which became, in oonsegnenoe, more onm- 
brons and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with^non-offloiM 
majorities, but this placed little power, for constraotion or even for obstmotion, in the 
hands of the popular parties. "VirhUst the liberals proceeded to work the soheme. the 
main body of nationaiist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, would 
not at first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. 0 . B, 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Cougtess 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provinoiaf and 
central, in telling numbers, and by its obstractionist tactics oaosad not a little emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the 
system has worked, though not satisfactorily even noDording to ofBoial appreoiatJon. 
We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory 
Simon Commission, to which even the habitually oo-operating liberals refused to lend 
their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was beooming bolder day by day, 
and the I^ore session adopted a resolution setting ns the gom of India complete 
Independence or Pnrna Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to oreate 
“sanotions under the leadershiy of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm 
of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached 
rather too late •, but Mahatma Gandhi, after concluding what is taown as the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact joined the Conference snosegaently. The results of the deliberations of 
that body fell short of the Congress demond. • And the Congress again withdrew its 
offer of oo-operation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On the 28tb. December, 1935, the Indian National Congreaa com- 
pleted fifty years of its life. On that date in 1885, 72 men from 
„ different parts of India, speaking different languages, 
“Golden Jubilee’ .^eating different dresses, guided by differing traditions, 
Congre** assembled in the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala Hall in 
Bombay to evolve an unity of life, thought and con- 
duct out of the diversities of Indian life— an India, one, whole, and 
indivisible. Starting out as a thin stream like unto that which one 
witnesses at the Gongotri in the heart of the Himalayas, the In^an 
Renaissance of the 19th, century, precipitated by methods of British 
administration and enlightenment, has broadened out, as the Ganges 
has done, into a mighty stream by contributions from various move- 
ments of awakening and uplift from right and left. And, from out of 
the abundant flow of its sweeping life newer channels of activity have 
been cat to irrigate and enrich hitherto untapped and unorganized 
centres of life. The Indian National Congress represents one such 
channel of awakened life. 


On the occasion of the “Golden Jubilee” of the Congress the story 
of its rise and growth has been broadcasted far and wide both in and 
outside the country. Leaders of thought, orators and speakers, minis- 
trels of nationalism, authors and journalists have sought to bring out 
of the storied past the life-work of the men and women who laid out 
the roads on which the present generation walk with more assurance 
and intrepidity. This new courage and wider vision has been generated 
and acquired as the result of the spade work of men and women, 
Indian and European, who are to-day only a memory of far-off things, 
but to whom belonged the credit of the New India that has risen 
over the consciousness of our people. 

Some glimpses of the developments that have culminated in the 
Indian National Congress should find a place in the pages of the 
“Indian Annual Register”, if the problems which at present 
Conqneit of confound the intelligence of men in our country were to 
India be understood and properly handled and solved. For this 
purpose it would be necessary to hark back to the early 
days of “John” Company, and trace the processes and effects of the 
various Tneasures of consolidation and enlightenment adopted by the ■ 
new rulers of the country. Rajput and Marhatta bad wrecked the 
Moghul empire, ^ but were themselves wrecked when they, clashed 
against the might and wit tof the British. This process had been com- 
pleted by 18 L8. The Moslem Nawabs and governors of provinces who 
offered less than lip-service to the Emperor at Delhi and set up prac- 
tically independent kingdoms did not show better stamina or fight. 
The Khalsa organized by the Sikhs was as unsuccessful. The conquest 
of India was almost a walk-over, if we are to trust to the words of 
6 
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Sir John Seeley who said that the British acquired India in a “fit of 
absent-mindedness”. However, an organisation of traders, of “factors 
and clerks” became rulers of the country. Capture of political power 
by a foreign people is no mere transfer of ruling authority from the 
hands of one set of people to those of another. It entails revolution- 
ary changes in every department in the life of the subject population. 
With all the good-will in the world the new mlers cannot help affec- 
ting and influencing the life and thought of the ruled, in undermining, 
unknowingly and imperceptibly perhaps, their social usages, econo- 
mic institutions and organizations. The f elf-interest of the ruling race 
may also consciously work to this end. Their conceit of superiority and 
contempt for the subject people and for the weaknesses of their social 
life that had led to their defeat — both these feelings impel them 
instinctively to ignore or minimise any virtue that may inform the 
thought and conduct of the people under their rule. This has been 
the universal experience in the relationship between the rulers and the 
ruled when they happen to be aliens to one another. The foreign 
rulers are ignorant ; the subject people is ever Afraid. Ignorance and 
fear give a twist to the relation between the two which no generosity 
or good-will can straighten out or set right. TMs unnatural state of 
things causes material and spiritual losses to both the parties which it 
has been the duty of statesmanship to seek to make good. Indo-British 
relation has been passing through this test these one hundred and 
seventy-five years. 


When the East India Company got a foot-hold in the country 
From Trader rulers of particular patches in it, their officers had 

to Ruler no time to think of anything else than “getting rich 
quick’\ The result is expressed in Dean Inge’s words : 

“^0 first impetus (to the industrial _ revolution in Britain) was given by the 
plunder of Bongal wuioh, after tho viotories of Clive, flowed into the country in. a 
broad stream fo^r about ^ thirty years. This ill-gotten wealth played the same part 
m sbmulatmg Eaglauds industries as the “five milliards^* exhorted from France did 
for Germany after 1870”. 


While enriching themselves by all manner of means, the Oompany^fl 
o&cora aid bother themselves “with the internal administration of 
the country. The first shock that roused the British people to their 
responsibilities as rulers in India was the famine of 1769-70 which 
swept away more than a crore of people, a third of the entire popola- 
tion of the province of Bengal. The famine played havoc in the 
west«n distncts of Bengal proper and the eastern districts of Bihar, 
f population did not lower the land-revenue demands' 

^ ; and from Warren Hasttngs to Lord Cornwallis,- for 

long-drawn effort to make the Zamindar 
^ hv 9!r Wiii°^ revenue pay up— proof of which is indirectly afford- 
waliJaSn ^ dMcription of an ideal Collector— ‘The 

his aiionpRs in formed the Collector’s paramount duty, and on 

his renaLation “ ^^an on the prosperity of the peoifle,' 

indicated abovn officer depended”. The administrative policy 

■ revenue with ^y the Permanent Settlement of land 

SSLted a the name of Lord Cornwallis.' It 

precipitated a revolution in the social and economic life of the , 
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province which has come home to roost after more than one hundred 
and thirty years. 

The famine of 1769-70 had caused ‘the ruin of two-thirds of the old 
Dttmtegration of aristocracy of Lower Bengal’. To the rest, somehow 
Economic Life existing, Lord Cornwallis’ land settlement dealt a death- 
blow* so to say. In the Bengal Administration Report of 1872-73, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell, recalls these facts : 

“The Government demand was then one which left a margin of profit, but small 
compared with that given to Zemindars in modern days. There was wide-spread 
default in the payment of the Government dues, and extensive conseqaent sales of 
estates or parts of estates for recovery of arrears under the unbending system 
introduced in 1793. In 1796-97, lands bearing a total revenue of sikka Es. 14, 18, 
766 were sold for arrears of revenue, and, in 1797-98, the revenue of land so sold 
, amounted to sikka Rs. 22,74,076. By the end of the century the greater portions of 
the estates of the Nadiya, Rajshahi, Bishanpur, and Dinajpur Rajas had been alien- 
ated. The Burdwan estate was seriously crippled, and the Birbnum Zamindari wm 
completely ruined. A host of smaller zamindars shared the same fate. In fact, it is 
scarcely too mnoh to say that within the ten years that followed the Permanent 
Settlement a complete revolution took place in the constitution and ownership of the 
estates which formed the subject of the settlement”. 

The Bmallcr fry fared no better. The resumption of “Lakheraj” 
lands formed part of the Cornwallis Settlemant (1793) ; in 1819 the 
net was drawn tighter, the process completing in 1828, when the small- 
est of the spawns could not and did not escape. 

The same story of dispossession and relinquishment can be found 
in the Ryotwari tracts in Madras and Bombay. Letters and remons- 
trances from the Company’s officials addressed to the Court of Directors 
in London bear witness to the havoc created all over. Colonel Munro 
(later Sir Thomas, Governor of Madras) is credited with being the 
inangurator of the Ryotwari system of land revenue settlement. His 
opinion on his own system should be regarded as final judgment. He 
said that the Ryotwari assessment was “considerably higher than it ought 
to be, and higher than it ever had been, or than could be realized as 
long as there are bad crops and poor Ryots" ; to protect the interest 
of the Government in the assessment involved continual interference 
with the cultivators, and a constant exercise of domiciliary control.” 
In a particular report (dated 25th Angnst, 1805) he stated that “if every 
restraint on their (Ryots’) inclination were removed, they would probably 
throw up one-fourth of the land in cnltivation.” 

Thus between the Zemindari and the Ryotwari settlements was the 
economic life of the people, based on land, disorganised. 

Side by aide, the industries of the country were being submerged 
under the flood of machine-made goods entering.’ the country under 
the aegis of an administration which was a trading and profiteering 
institution as well. The Indian indigenous textile, 
ship-building and other “luxury” industries (were ruined. 

In'duitries Cotton piece-goods sent from India to Great Britain 

I,p; . • foil from 1,266, 608 pieces in 1814 to 366,086 in 1836 ; 
while- British cotton exports to India rose from 8,18,208 yards in 
1814, to 5,17,77,277 yards in 1835. The same story of fall and rise 
is registered in the value of cotton goods exported and imported. 
In 1815 India sent cotton goods of the value of above, 2 crores 
rupees to Brit aln,. and in 1832 of the value of 15 lakhs only. As against 
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this, Britain exported to India in 1816 cotton goods to the value of 4 
lakhs only; in 1832 the figure rose to rupees 60 lakhs. Deprived, of 
State patronage or protection the ship-bnilding industry in India could 
not stand the competition of Britain. Eamesh Chandra Dutt records 
in his “India in the Victorian Age” the progressive decline of the 
industry. 

“In 1795-'08 six ships were built in Calcutta with tonnage of 4105 tons, and five 
larM vessels of 600 to 600 tons were on the stocks. 

In 1707-’98 several vessels were launched from the dock-yards of Calcutta.’’. 

By the middle of the I9th. Century the industry had become sub- 
ject for historical research iu Calcutta and Chittagong, the other 
part of the province. 

The ruin of Indian industries through the pressure of the “new 
industrialism” of the ruling power in the country is illustrative of the 
tendency of things and not exhaustive of the full story. The statistics 
that have been quoted above appear so precise and natural. But it 
requires an effort of imaeination at this distance of time to translate 
them into terms of flesh and blood, to recapture the condition of 
unemployment,^ misery, sickness of body and soul of millions of men, 
women and children. Speaking of an identical development in Britain 
itself as a result of the first onslaught of Industrinlism on her insfi- 
tions, a historian writes ; “It is a piteous story, this of the quick, 

unprepared, unsoftened transformation of a people’s life ” But 

in the case of Britain the law of compensation had opportunity to 
work in the^ wealth and glory of I the few and the misery of the 
many As pioneer in the use of steam in the textile and iron manu- 
factoring industries, and its application to land and sen carriage, 
Britain became the greatest imperial nation in the world, which posi- 
fton she held tinchallenged almost to the cataclysmic years of the 
Great War (1914-1918). The grandeur and glory of an imperial 
deshny secured by a tiny island in North Atlantic reconciled the many 
to the depnvations and privations of their lives, and blinded the 
pnyileged few to the “England of the poor”, to the “black abyss 
which lay under the surface of England’s wealth”. Both the few and 
the many m India had none of these consolations and compensations. 


The revenue and ^ economic policies pursued by the East • India 
Company under the^ inspiration of British ideas and the dictation of 
Identical Develop. interests disrupted India’s social and economic ins- 

menu in Britain* ritutions. A Certain measures of breakdown was 
and India inevitable under the circumstances. And, to the historian 
, , , , Passing in review these developments a hundred years 

a tor, both the rulera and the ruled appear to be helpless victims of the 
impersonal forces of social and economic evolution. In the case of our 
ralOTB, however,^ they could not build better than they knew. Thinking 
Bnnsh institutions the best for the purpose of an ordered societj', 
they imported them wholesale, ignorant of, and ignoring and disturbing 
the social eqnilibnum and -the hierarchy of economic arrangements that 
held up society in India, The m en of the generation who pioneered 
these meases in this country knew not or had forgotten how in their 
own country the commonwealth of farmers” had been usnrped by 
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landlords enclosing “common lands", entailing great social changes, thus 
described by Prof. Ramsay Muir : 

“The big landlords were adding field after field, the small holders were slowly 
disappearing, English rural society was ceasing to be the homogenous society 
without sharp oleavages between class and class, a gulf was gradually open- 

ing between a mass of landless labourers on the one hand, and on the other a group 
ol great landholders and olass of oapitalist.farmers." 

The social effect of the Cornwallis Settlement partakes of something 
of this character, as recognised ,.as early as 1820 by Sir Edward 
Colebrooke : 

“The errors of the Permanent Settlement were two-fold ; first, in the sacrifice of 
what may be denominated the yeomanry, by merging all vilWe-rights, whether of 
property or of occupancy in the all devouring recognition of the Mmindar’s pormane nt 
property in the soil : and, secondly, in the sacrifice of the peasantry by one sweeping 
enactment, which left the Zaminder to make his settlement with them ou such terms 
as he might choose to require”. 

The breakdown in the “commnnal" system of economic organiza- 
tion that had prevailed in our country and which had been re- 
presented by the craft-guilds, threw men on their own resources, depri- 
ved them of the protection of tke joint family system which was a sort 
of non-official unemployment provision ; it exposed the people to the 
competition of all the world, a world of indastries, employing a new 
and un-nnderstood technique of production and distribution, the rami- 
fications of which few could understand, and fewer control or regulate. 
Faced by such a situation Indian arts, industries and crafts dwindled 
silently, and the artisans followed the same fate without protest. The 
social and economic effects of the measnres started under the auspices 
of our new rulers stare us in the face to-day ; and rulers and ruled 
londly lament the decay of industry and increasing pressure on the 
land, speak of rnral disintegration as major problems of India's econo- 
mic and social life. This is how history revenges herself on men's 
pretensions to wisdom. This is the rhythm of history. 

The economic break-down had repnrcussions on the social life of 
the people. Some of these measures were inevitable for purposes of 
consolidation of the power and interests of the new 
^ ° rolers. But even for that purpose, not only was the 
Enliglitonment sppino and passive acquiescence of the subject popnla- 
tion necessary, their enlightened co-operation was 
sought to bo- enlisted as well. To this problem of enlightenment the 
East India_ Company turned their attention with great hesitation and 
much misgiving. Till 1813, they “did not recognize the promotion of 
education among the natives of India as part of its duty or concern". 
For, to quote Mouier-WilHams, “the rulers feared the evil consequences 
of education for the ruled, and the ruled anticipated nd good 

results for themselves". The rulers and the mled could not 
forget that they were separated by almost every conceivable cirenm- 
stance of alienalion", to quote the words from an address presented 
to “"l^rd William Bentick. They ruled over them and ‘‘tracked” 
with the people, but did not understand them, nor did the 

wlsd understand the character of the rulers, In circumstance like 
those the dangerous couseqaence to our power in this country from 
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imparting instraotion to the natives” was hotly debated among English- 
men, in Britain and India. Apart from political considerations the 
authorities were apprehensive that any system of education initiated 
by them or conducted by missionaries eager to utilize educational 
institutions as a potent means of conversion to Christianity might 
create irremediable dissatisfaction and complications. But the time 
force? were fighting against their fears and policies. On the occasion 
of the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813, a clause was 
inserted in the Act which is regarded as “the first legislative admission 
of the right of education in India to participate in the public reve- 
nues . For, by this time the rulers had been able to persuade them- 
selves that they had a mission to carry out in this country, the 
mission of opening out the minds of the people of India to the groat 
truths of their faith and culture to the mutual advantage of both the 
peoples. This faith finds expression in the following words found in 
the Charter -Act of 1813 : 

,"1^, the duty of this country to promote the introdnotion of nsefnl knowledge 
ana of religion and of moral improvement and that facilities be offered by law p 
^e^evolent S<nuE to and remaining in India to aooomplish this 


_ The people of India had also by that time acknowledged the sup- 
enonty of the ruling race in every department of action and know- 
Logic ledge. The nph Iders of the older native traditions 
of among Hindus and Muslims could not throw up from 

Defeat among themselves any one who could challenge the 

, , . pretensions of the ruling race ; they retired to their 

huts, leaving the moulding of the life and thought of their people to 
these new-comers. They nursed a conceit of superiority, it is true, but 
It lacked any strength of conviction, and was not supported by know- 
Hii'dus were the first to capitulate, body and soul ; the 
fbo ft™’ another half a century to throw up their hands. On 
ine thresh >ld of this development stands Raja Bam Mohun Roy. The 
if mind and attitude towards British rule and all that 

morin T • accepted as representative of the generation that 

own words to-day is. That evolution is expressed in his 

■within ’bnt^Rnmfl^hovnnT “P^.Ppsed through different countries, chiefly 

to the’estahliBhmonf^^n?’ ^ndoostan, with a feeling of great aversion 

twenty rav Power in India. When I had reached the age of 

assooiate with 'Pnrnnnn^i' Vf i which I first saw and began to 

laws and tolerably aequainted with their 

and moderato in Fmding them generally more intolngont, more steady 

inclined in their ^ 5P.“iy prejudice against them, and became 

would lead more BDE«d’il/° nns® that their rule, though a foreign yoke, 

tants speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabi- 

docifotnf nn^nn^-i 0^ defeat, and agreed to' be 

that discinlined^ n' ’ system introduced by the rnling faco BO 

rutSTto^ugrfh^t im^'Tr^^ mig^ht in the 

E,». M„b.„ Hoy toTpLY SS'lk '’irCoil"? 
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of the natives of India in British rale, when she (Miss Collet) 
wrote : 

“The prospect of an educated India, of an India approximating to European stand- 
ards of cmture, seems to have never oeeu long absent from Rammohun’s mind ; and 
he did, however vaguely, claim in advance for his countrymen the political rights 
which progress in civilization inevitably involves. Here, again, he stands forth as the 
tribune and prophet of New India. 

The opinion that British domination of India was a period of poli- 
tical tutelage persisted as far down as 1906, In Bankim Chandra's 
Ananda-Mutt this feeling and this opinion is expressed 
Politicnl tutelage vivid and compelling language ; in Gopal TTHshna 

under Britain Gokhale’s Servant of India Society British rule was 
accepted as a dispensation of Providence. Something of 
such a belief impelled Lord Macaulay to throw his weight and prestige to 
the initiation pf the policy of Anglicizing edncation in India which, 
he hoped, would produce a race ‘Tndian in blood and colour, but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect", who would, 
by the bond of obligation and gratitude, be the pillars of Britain's far- 
flnng empire, the dusky standard-bearers of her mission to the East. 

What he said in depreciation of the learning and intellectnal heri- 
tage of the East — of a shelf of European books containing more know- 
ledge than the whole host of Eastern manuscripts— has kept up 
an estrangement which must have been his purpose to bridge over. 
The maiden belief of the early British Liberals in the supreme efficacy 
of European science and culture and their right of free entrance to 
every country irrespective of the wishes and inclinations of the peoples 
concerned was still green when Macaulay perpetrated that bombast ; 
he forgot that the Indian mind was not “a blank sheet of paper on 
which anything could be written by any man”. A century later the 
effects of that forgetfulness is being sought to be neutralized by 

proposals of educational reconstruction which are “designed to 

adapt the whole system (of education) in (to ?) the social and econo- 
mic back-ground of _ the people", to quote the words of a Bengal 
Government Resolution 1935, presaging a new orientation to popular 
educarion in the province. But when in 1836 Lord William Bentick's 
government declared that -‘the great object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and science amongst 
the natives of India" and that “all the funds appropriated for purposes 
of education would be best employed on English education alone”, they 
believed that the education of the higher classes must have precedence 
over that of the masses ; it was hoped that the former, their minds 
illnmined by the new enlightenment and liberalised by it, would carry 
and transfer the light that they had received and benefited from to the 
cottages of their neighbours. Sir Charles Wood's Despatch of 1854 
which historians call the “charter" of education in India called for a 
re-consideration ^of Indu-British edncation policy by acknowledging that 
there had been too exclusive a direction of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment towards providing the means of acquiring a very high degree of 
education for a smaller number of natives of India drawn for the most 
part from what we should here call the higher classes." Since that 
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the claims of the classes 


time Indian education has zig-zagged between 
and the needs of the masses. 

We have been taught to believe that the initiation of what may 
be called the Macaulay-Bentiok scheme of education was a great step 
, forward in popularizing modern education in India. Bather, 
^Tndian shoul 1 be regarded as a few steps backwards, perhaps 
EdoMtion with the intention of a bigger jump forward. For history, 
facts recorded in the “Journals” and reports of the early 
British historians and enquirers show that when the British were 
laying the foundations of their rule in this country in the second half 
of the 18th. century and the first two decades of the 19th., the whole 
country was studded over with institutions for primary and higher 
education. The English found in India a wide-spread system of 
elementary and higher education, of which the former was mainly 
practical, and the latter mainly literary, philosophical and religions^', 
writes F. W Thomas. Results of enquiries initiated by Sir Thomas 
Munro, as Governor of Madras in 1821, show that “in a population of 

1, 28, 50, 911, there were actually 1,84,170 students ( probably about 

10 per cent of the population of school-going age) attending schools, 
besides those who received instruction at home’’. These enquiries were 
held at a time when the earlier tradition of national education was 
almost dead”. In a Minute by Lord William Bentick dated 20th 
January, 1835, suggesting the desirability of an enquiry into **the actual 
state of Nati^ education, that of that ■which is carried on, as it , 
probably has been for centuries, entirely under Native management”, 

appears the_ following : that in 1823 there existed in the 

Madras territories no less than 12,498 institutions for education, 
supported partly by the endowments of Native Princes, but chiefly by 
the voluntary contributions of the people”. Bengal and Behar had a 
Hunilar tale to Mr._ W. Adam was commissioned to take a suryoy 
of educational facilities in Bengal and Behar. In his first report sub- 

follows of Indlgenons Elementary Schools” as 

of thop sohools in •stWoIi instracfion in the elements' 

Natives the^mselvs'? in I*®®*! originated and supported by the 

or Philanthrooic an’cinHoa^'^Thoi^n from those that are supported by Religioa's 

very creat. 1 distimmithna^^^ number ^ suoh schools in Bengal is supposed fo be' 
L a Ste onX the General pommittee of Publio Ynstmctioa 

expended on each that if one rupee per mensem were 

imid probably fall litiin Lower Provinces, the amount 

there are I 00?ioo onnt. lakhs of rupees per annum. This supposes that 

those two provinces to Behw. and assuming the population of 

P “ h® 4,00,00,000 there would he a village s^ool for every 400 

of 8chool-ffotno°ohiMn available data to determine the proportion 
of children of ebddreu capable of going to schools, or 

country it ia usnni to the custom bf the 

a comparison hetwo ^ the writer of the report instituted 

figure; of the to arrive at some reliable 

found ttat in n Btndent population of the latter. He 

population 1,22,66,725 in Prussia, the number of 
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children capable of receiving education •waa 19,23,000, three- 
sevenths of the number of children under fourteen years of age. This 
gives for Bengal and Behar on ^ an average a village school for every 
63 children of the school-going age, including boys and girls. Mr. 
Adam found no "indigenous girls' school”, and deducting the number 
of girls from those of the school-going age, he reached toe conclusion 
that there -was “an indigenous elementary school for every 31 or 32 
boys”. The estimate of 1,00|000 such schools in Bengal and Behar 
■was confirmed by the consideration of the number of villages in those 
provinces, ■which had been officially estimated at 1,50,748. The vmter 
concedes that the figures he enumerates were only “distant approxi- 
mations” to the real state of things. But he asserts that — 

“ it •will still appear that the system of village schools is extensively 

prevalent ; that the desire to give education to their male children must be deeply 
seated in the minds of parents even of the humblest classes •, and that these are the 
institutions, closely interwoven as they are with the habits of the people and the 
onstoms of the country, through which primarily, although not exolusively, we may 
liope to improve the morals and intellect of the Native population.” 


Thus "were the foundations of enlightenment as a buttress of im- 
perial consolidation sought to be strengthened by spreading it amongst 
toe •widest commonalty. Mr. W. Adam came into touch ■with all sorts 
and conditions of men, in the rural parts of the province in course of 
his enquiry, and he could iveU gauge the innermost mind of the people 
in relation to toe administration. He advised “•wary treading” even in 
measures of uplih and sincere help ; he put it do'wn that "the utmost 
that can be said of native society in general, even in its most favour- 
able aspect, is that there is no hostility, but in place of It a cold, 
dead, apathetic indiSerence •which would lead the people to change 
masters to-morrow without a struggle or a sign”. The conqueror's 
spirit, toe pride of domination, on toe one hand, and toe fears and 
prejudices of native society on the other had between them combined to 
raise a barrier of^suspicion. This barrier could be pulled down only by toe 
Government initiating "comprehensive, measures for the promotion and 
right direction of national education”, education in consonance with 
national prepossessions, traditions and prejudices. This education would 
enlist toe services of the young men of the higher classes who were being 
turned out of the colleges in ever-increasing numbers. Wisely bandied, 
the extension of vernacular education would place the Governmpnt in 
friendly relations with every city, town and hamlet, with every head of 
a family, -with every instructor of youth, and with the entire juvenile 
population gradually developing into the adult population of the coun- 
try ; it would constitute a chain the links of • which would be found 
in every village and at every hearth. This, in brief, was the prospect 
which Mr. W. Adam called up before the Government in pressing for 
the aocaptance of his proposals. 

The apostles of _ enlightenment, of the reconstruction of life and 
ancient people in toe moulds imported from Europe, had 
hoped that Western education would confirm the then 
political and social order, strengthen British mle and 
the leadership of toe native aristocracy. This hope very 
soon proved. vain and futile. The spirit of criticism 


thought of au' 

Growing Con- 
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rights 
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and revolt againat traditional life and conduct which the new en- 
lightenment had encouraged, soon learnt to spare no authority, sacred or 
profane. The socio-religious revolt and revolution presaged an order 
' and quality of mind which would be leas disposed to regard an execu- 
tive order as a decree of Providence, and would bo more conscious of 
positive rights secured by statutes and enforceable in law. Though 
this habit of mind might speak o f these rights as inherent , in British 
citizenship, the rights of men did not take long to crop up and assert! 
their individuality and indefensibility. It took three quarter of a cen- 
tury to complete this full cycle of evolution. As in other fields of 
activity so in helping to evolve a watchful pnblic and political life in 
India, open and organised. Raja Ram Mohun Roy acted as the pioneer. 
Around him gathered men who fought for justice and equity in society 
and state, and organised themselves for the redress of the grievances 
of their people and the assertion of their rights as citizens — Dwar^- 
nath Tagore, Romanath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Tara Charan 
Chakravorty, succeeded by Ram Gopal Ghosh, Dakshminaranjan 
Mukherjee, Harish Chandra Mukherjee and Rev. K. M. Banerjee. Raja 
Ram Mohun Ray was a realist in politics ; he recognized and acknow 
ledged the need of “many years of British domination'* in India. But 
he could imagine a time when it would serve the British empire better 
to have India “as a willing province, an ally of British empire or 
tronblesome and annoying as a determined enemy”. He could think 
of such a possibility : 


Snpposmg ttat hundred years henoe the Native oharaoter beoomes elevated from 
the Muatant interoonrae with Europeans and’ the aoquirement of general and politi- 
taowlMge as well as of modorn arts and soiences, is it possime that they will 
not have the spirit as well as the inolination to resist effeotually any nniust and 
oppressive measures servmg to degrade them in the scale of sooiety”. 

The men who followed the foot-steps of Raja Ram Mohun Roy in 
fats endeavours and strivings for social and political reform and pro- 
cess worked under the impulse of hope and faith that in process of 
tune the rulers would redeem their promises to efface “all distinction 
ta conqueror and conquered” ; they laboured, encouraged by the 
t^chmgs of their own interpretations of British history. And they 
mnrn labout in all charity and equanimity of temper. For 

fn fho generations they trod their self-chosen path- of appealing 

to the good sense and the better nature of their rulers. 

of ^Sir good-will of the rulers for the realization 

^ L political reform and advance had for its corollary 
Indo-Briiisli attempt to invitc and enlist the, sympathy and 

co-operotion in enpport of individual British men and women in their 
PoIiUc Muse, both in India and Britain. The name of Mr. 
was entmfifpfl ^ ne^s mention in this connection, for he. 

Hindus and 1^29, with petitions, feigned by 

ment acainst flin presentation to both the Houses of Parlia- 

Parliament Thin A years before in the British 

cial system of thn , - Religious distinctions into the,- judi- 

Z ieTd7red Natives, either Hindu or Mahomedan. 

SomnTr r K by Christians, either 

Jiiuropean or Native, while Christians, .includihg Native converts, are 
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exempted from the degradatioa of beitiE tried by a Hindu or Mussal- 
man juror, however high he may stand in the estimation of society” ; 
the Act denied to both the Hindus and Moslems “the honour of a 
seat in the Grand Jury even in the trial of fellow Hindus or Mussul- 
mans” Mr. Crawford seems to belong to that fraternity who roam 
over the world, succouring distress, and fighting injustice, thus justify- 
ing the faith of man in man. The ideas of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, associated with the French Revolution, had released a 
liberality of spirit which desired and strove for equality of human 
relations all over the world, irrespective of colour or creed. The 
abolition of slavery in the British empire was owing to some such 
impulse. In their attitude towards the people of India many a British 
politician and administrator shared this humanitarianism. The Marquis 
of Hastings is generally known as a military governor-general ; he 
broke the back of the Marhatta confederacy. He also could think of 
“a time not very remote” when England will ‘on sound principles of 
policy wish to relinquish the domination which she has gradually and 
unintentionally assumed over this country, and from which she cannot 
at present recede.” This was in 1818. In 1824 Sir Thomas Munro, 
Governor of Madras, could look forward to a time when “it will pro- 
bably be best for both countries that the British control over India should 
be {gradually withdrawn.” Lord William Bentick, governor-general in 
the early thirties of the last century, was fully conscious of the draw- 
backs of British rale in this countiy. Appearing as a witness before 
a House of Commons Committee (1837) he declared ; 

“In many respects the Mahomedans surpassed our rule ; they settled in the coun- 
tries which they conquered \ they intermixed and intermarried with the natives,; 
they admitted them to all privileges ; the interests and sympathies of the conquerors 
and conquered became identiBed, Our policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse 
of this 

About 1838, Dwarkauath Tagore organised an agitation against the 
resumption of lakheraj (rent free) lands, in which we find European 
names, Messrs. Dickens and Turton, leading lawyers. In the same year 
was started the “Landholders' Society”; Dwarkauath Tagore was Presi- 
dent Prasanna Kumar Tagore and W. C. Hun^, the then Editor of 
the “Englishman” were Secretaries. But one British name stands out at 
that period of Indo-British co-operation for the redress of Indian 
grievances and the advancement of the political status of the Indian 
people—that of George Thompson. In 1838 there was dire famine in 
the “Upper Provinces” ; the news of the ravages of starvation and 
death reached Britain. And George Thompson heard India “a*c^lin^'. 
Through his exertions the British India .’Society was started in Lon^n 
.-in 1839 with Lord Brougham as President. Thompson’s writings and 
speeches on behalf of the Indian people brought on his head the thun- 
ders -of the “Edinburgh Review” and other Jingo periodicals. To meet 
these attacks and to make the cause of India more known to the 
British public, he started a monthly — the “British Indian Advocate”. In 
, 1842 he came to Calcutta on the invitation of “Prince” Dwarkauath 
to study personally on the spot the questions and problems that waited 
solution to malfe'the life of the Indian people self-respecting, contended, 
and happy under the British Crown. An Indian admirer, the editor 
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of some of his Indian speeches, called him “the Father of Political 
Education in India”. Well did he deserve the title. For, he taught 
“Young Bengal” the technique of political agitation, of the study and 
discussion of public questions. Under his inspiration was inaugurated 
the Bengal British India Society in 1843, the object of ■which vvas 
proposed to be “the collection and dissemination of information, relating 
to the actual condition of the people of India, and the Laws and 
Institutions and the Eesources of the country, and to employ such 
other means of a peaceful and lawful character, as may appear calcu- 
lated to secure the welfare, to extend the just rights, and advance the 
interest of all classes of our fellow subjects”. Two European gentlemen, 
Messrs. Speed and Crow, are found among those who proposed or seconded 
the resolutions at the inaugural meeting. It was decided also that the new 
Society would co-operate with that under Lord Brougham for the pro- 
motion of Indian interests. The possibilities of this co-operation did 
not suit the taste or interests of a section .of Europeans in India 
whose press-organ stigmatized the London Society as “admirably 
adapted as a receptacle for the resentments of Native Land-holders". 
The^ amalgamation of the Landholders’ Society and the British India 
Society paved the way of the British India Association (1861). 

Indo British co-operation in politics, however, was getting difiScult. 
Young India, nurtured in the colleges, were being rendered unstable 

Racial introduction of the fumes of the “New wine of 

Western Learning” into its head ; it was learning to look 
EtiraDgemcni the dominant race straight in the face ; it began to assert 
_ claims to equality with the ruling race' in the scheme of the 
Stat^organization of the country. These claims put up the back of 
Anglo-India, and rendered it sensitive 'to the premonitory disturbances 
in the atmo^here in India. An occasion was offered by the Govern- 
ment for a burst-up of racial arrogance. In 1849 they published four 
the rights and privileges of the European and 
Chnstian subjects of Ae Crown in India, distinct from those of the 
Natives of the land. They were ; 

ComDanv’B jurisdioHon of the East India 

nn hitterto enjoyed by Europeans in India : 

snbfeots“n Hidia f ^ privileges of Her Majesty’s European 

(3) nn Act for trial by Jnry ; 

(4) an Act for proteotion of jndioial offioers. 

ffath^D^“’'nf Sreat hue and cry ; there were 

anprilv MBorfprl • T ° 'which their “class privileges” ■were 

nroDosed nmonA jurors ^ and judges who might, under the 

Suinfwpr^ lodgment on European and Christian 

S the naSos n? denounced ; and the character 

Behar declnriiKT ^onty wm traduced, a group of Europeans in 

security aeainst^noin^^H would "find 

in this couDtrv moffensiveness of his own character, 

universal" • the’ NnH t immorality of the population is extreme and 
were a s^Wect ?ere reminded anew that they., 

unequals equals”. power of ‘men "to make 

IS agitation of the Europeans against. the "Black 
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Acts” roused responsive angry feelings in the hearts of educated 
Indians ; and Ram Gopal Ghosh as tribnne of the people denounced 
the agitators as a "new breed of Brahmins^' who refused to be made 
amenable or subject to the ordinary laws of the land. This denuncia- 
tion was a symptom of the rising temper in the educated community 
in India. 

The gulf that separated the Native inhabitants of India and the 
British community sojourning here for purposes of administration as 
also those who came as traders, merchants, planters, captains 
haU^” of industries, roiss’onary proselytisers and educators, had 
HBJ^■way been thinly covered up by good-will on the part of the 
latter and a sense of gratitude on that of the former. The 
education that the former had been receiving had created in them a 
bias in favour of the new rulers and all that they stood for as evan- 
gelists of modernism and progress. Liberalism was in the air in the 
West ; it was wafted to the East. In religion and society the rulers, 
and the resident European community encouraged this liberalism as a 
solvent of the weaknesses and corruptions of Indian life. But they 
were not prepared to allow it to intrude into the fields of administra- 
tion and politics.' This policy of reticence finds its best expression in 
the words Sir Alfred Lyall who may be accepted as the representative 
of the better mind of the rnling authority. Said he in one of his 
articles since published in the book — “Asiatic Studies” ; 

“We may hope that all refleoting and far-sighted natives of the class, which we are 
rapidly training up in large towns in pohtioal knowledge and social freedom, 
will perceive that England’s prime function in India is at present this, to superint- 
end the tranqnil elevation of the whole moral and intellectual standard. Those who 
are interested in such a change in the ethics of their country, in broadening the 
realms of the known and the true, must see how ruinooBly premature .it is to 
quarrel with the English Government upon details of administration, or even upon 
what are called conratutional questions”. 

But the mischief which started with the Anglo-Indian agitation in 
1849, rending the thin cover from over the gulf between the two 
. peoples, was not precipitated by any limited State policy 
^Opposition against which the subject population had any wide-awake 
to Equality grievance. The British community in India by their arro- 
" gance and the language in which they expressed it raised 
this insignificant problem to a wider and higher plane — the plane 
of racial self-respect. The educated Indian community felt compelled 
by their new ideas of personal and racial honour, induced by the new 
enlightenment, to refuse to compromise on the matter. The adminis- 
tration might retreat in face of the intransigience of their nationals, 
as they did in 1849, as also eight years later on the eve of the "Sepoy 
Mutiny’. In the latter year the Government attempted to carry out 
the same reform, and was met with the same olamonr and opposition; 
the conntry was treated to the same exhibition of racial arrogance. 
A public meeting was held, and resolutions were passed defamatory of 
Indian character. A petition to the , British Parliament was drawn up 
in which the follo'mng words found place ; — 

“Tour petitienerB boldy and oanSdeatly assert, that no class of Natives is fit to 
ho entrusted with oriminat powers over Europeans, being lohoUy disqaalifisd for the 
due exercise of snob powers, by antagonistio feelings, inveterate prgudice of caste, 
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utter waut of independence of mind, and of freedam from improper influmcee of 
all Muds.” 

Thus and then was the foundation of estrangement between Indian' 
and Briton laid in the middle of the last century. The Sepoy Mutiny . 
with its brutalities and terrorisms worsened conditions. It was tho^ht 
and hoped, however, that the outburst being an abnormal episode in a 
long-drawn political maladjnsttnent, the tension of .feeling generated 
thereby would have but a temporary tenure. We find Lrord^wence 
as governor-general writing to his friends in Britain about this bitter- 
ness, his helplessness in face of it, and of his hopes of a better time. 
Irritation of feelings roused by frankly political cohsiderations do not 
give rise to permanent bitterness. But the feeling that was stirr^ by 
the Government attempt at bringing European culprits to^ the^ judg- 
ment seat of Indian Magistrates and Judges had elsewhere its nse, as 
manifested by the doggrel when the first Indian was appointed a 
judge of the High Coart at Calcutta ; 

“A sop to the Bengali, 

to English minds a wrench. 

Onr rulers thought it right to raise, 

One native to the Bench”. 

This attitude of the British community in India the administrators 
found themselves unable to control or regulate. Both these factom 
imparted the first astonished shook of repulsion felt by the, 
ilberi Bill Indian against the order of things, educational and 

Aritotion cultural, that had followed British rale in India. The dis- 
illusionment reached its climax nearly thirty years after at 
the time of Lord Ripon when what is known in history as the Hb^ 
Bill” was before the Legislative Council. It was introduced by Sir 
Conrtney Ilbert on the 2nd Febrnary, 1883, And the storm burst. Not 
clearing the atmosphere. But darkening the prospect of Indo-British 
amity for a long day. Men of the generations that have followed ^ 
inherited the memories of those days, making things difficult ft 
almost insoluble. What those memories were and what have they 
meant to educated Indians, we will let an Anglo-Indian writer to 
describe, before a narration of those excited events is attempted. Xiora 
Ripon’s Government failed to pass .the Bill in its integrity. This 
failure was regarded by Indians as a **sarrender”, and by Angl^ - 
wdians, official and non-official, as a “trinmph”. Soon after Lord 
Ripon left India, amidst the frigid civility of his countrymen. As a 
counter-blast the Indian community showered on him addresses, and 
other marks of exuberant friendliness. The unanitnity of these 
oc™®“8trationB almost startled all, testifying to the emergence of an 
all-India feeling. A Calcntta paper wrote an article on the lesson of 
ftese demonstrations, entitled— “If it be real, what does it , mean r 
ihe of Allahabad, the newspaper that reflected the rnind of 

the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, published au article from an anonymous 
corr^pondent, almost as a sort of a reply to the question asked in 
the Laloutta paper. In Sir Surendra Nath Baneriee^s speeches, and in 
hiB autobmgrapby— A Nation in the Making"'— the article has 

been ascribed to Sir Auckland Colvin, who as lieutenant-governor . of 
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the United Provinces in 1887 helped to organize an opposition to the 
Indian National Congress headed by Sir Sayyad Ahmmad and Raja Shiv 
Prasad. The impression seems to be wrong. For, we find the article 
reprinted in the life of Sir Sayyad Ahmmad, written by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Graham, a Superintendent of Police in the province. Though 
occupying a not very high position in the official hierarchy, the writer 
appears to have held a high position in his society. 


He traced the evolution of the awakening in Indian society as a 
“If it be real what result of British connection, and accepted its reality. 

doe# it mean” ? While the Indian mind had moved responsive to the 
now forces, 

the English mind in India has been tempted to stand still, arrested 

by the contemplation of the fruits of its own efforts in former times, and by the 
symipetry of the shrine, the pride of its creation, in which it lingers to offer incense 
to its past sncoessfnl labours, the Indian mind has been marching on, eager and 
anxious, to e.xpand its own sphere of action, and to do what it, for its own part, 

has to do it has succeeded at length in waking to the oonsoioasaess of its 

own powers and the assurance of its own snooess. The breath has come into the 
bones, and they are about to live and (stand up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army ” 


But the full awakening had yet to come, waiting on events and 
the realisation of their full significance, waiting for the destined 
impetus. 

“ while the native mind is still in this mood, half day-dawn and half chaos, 

has ocoorred the catastrophe of March, 1883. The sudden declaration of the English in 
India that they wonld recognise in the Indian nothing but simply a subject race, has 
brought the issue clearly and without possibility of self-deception before all classes 
and races in the country. The dry bones of the children of activity, their opponents 
have urged, shall not live, nor agmu stand up upon their feet. There shall be subordi- 
nation ; there shall not be citizenship. Nevertheless the prophet has said that the 
bones shall live ; that the spirit of their Maker shall be in them ; that He would 
place them in their own land ; and that then they should know that He has spoken 
u and performed it.” 

The miracle of the awakening had been implicit in the develop- 
ments of the fifty years previous to Lord Ripon ; for, to use the 
words of Sir William Hunter, “the Queen’s iGovernment had deliberately 
accepted the risks of a nnited India”. 

“The inoident of the Criminal Procodure Bill may no doubt have brought about 
abruptly, brutally, and of force, what would otherwise, in the ordinary course of 
events, have arrived in the consammation of time. But. the time, in truth, was 
ripe ; the hour of the new birth was a -narrow question. Whether it were by 
Eipon or another, the charm which had hold the sleeper bound was to bo broken, 
and' the time for breaking it was at hand ” 


The days of the old system that “made for mere repi'easion” were 
numbered. TW rank and file of the European community in India 
were not prepared to acknowledge the inevitability of 
process. And in trying to prolong the influence of 
pTopotalt charm that held India bound, they hastened “the 

time for breakiug it”. How they did this by their ignorance 
and violence, by their unconsciousness to the march of Human progress, 
may here be narrated. Such a recital is necessary to understand the 
evolution of political thought and life in India which has been slowly 
revealing to ibo world these fifty years and more. - 
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The Bill for an amendment of the Criminal Procednre Code 
proposed “to confine the oflBce of justice of the peace, and with it the 
power of trying European British subjects, to- those persons, whether 
European or native, who have received a training that may be pre- 
sumed to guarantee the possession of the qualities required for the 

proper disposal of such cases all district and sessions judges 

should be vested with the powers in question in virtue of their office, 

and by a definite provision in the law,i..... to empower the 

Local Governments, outside the Presidency towns, to confer these 
upon those members (a) of the covenanted QvU Service, 
(b) of the Native Civil Service constituted under the statutory Rules, 
and (c) of the non-Eegnlation Commissions, who were already exercising 
first class magisterial powers, and, in their opinion, fit to be entrusted 
with these further powers”. In a letter to Lord Hartington (Secretary 
of State for India) (Sept. 8, 1882), Lord Ripon explained the genesis 
of these proposals. 


it Service both those who have 'got in by 

competition at home, and those who_ are being admitted every year out here under 

long be -rising to positions in 
which, although they are in alt other respects on an equal fooHng^mft thJr English 
ooileagnes, they whJ, under the provismns of the existing law, be precinded from trying 
Europeans in the Mofnssil. In lie Presidency towns, by a strange anomaly, natives 

are allow^ to exercise over Epopeans jurisdiction It is clear ^at an in- 

kmd between members of the same bo 

manner m which he thought it should be Sterrf 
New Method of the Bill to th^ ConneU ^ the 

Sit ?:t”e sr’i 

uwdi.- / "O'L Liord Eipon’s biographer • 

bv a tornado of Tirfent dennMMion^of t^^Bm i“.the Peninsula was swept 

place in the Caloutta Town Hal at which ft. indignation meeting took 
Wood all limits of dwenoy fenhkr ^P^eoi^es were of an intemperance 

Md the Anglo-Indian pres3,^noteb^ ^ °'^®'’ *^® Uresidency. 

p™. „„ .„„a.d opU«_, 1. ffitntelS “.ff?Vh.r"S 


features of their campaign, the volunteers ^ra°nn^°? was formed Among other 

and ce^n persons even ‘sounded ODiniona ^ mcited to resign in a mass, 

^tteinpted to sedneo the Army. The non-offlew «^® in other words 

md there was a proposal to ^ycott the Gov?mm(.nf“i?“^^^?®°^^ Ripon’s levees; 
fcthe wiater, the ficeroy wm oneX inanU^a®?* bis retam to Caloutta 

down from the Mofossil for the occimion sbeota by planters brought 

sppreoiation of the responsibDity attachinir^® iT*^®,®^ Umef Justice showed 
up a Ladies’ Petition’ agmst H?^®^ himband’s official position by 

Britannions, (8^1) who Trr^fi quotation from the 
^ people have any rieht^n^Tn^® regularly on the 

(Sio I) Indians have no right whatever’ ^Thf^ho India are the British : the so-called 

. ine behavior of the natives Jn face of this 
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campaign, was, on .tlie whole, surprisingly moderate, though of course the extreme 
newspapers on their side replied in kind to the European attacks’’, 

A conspiracy •was set on foot to get hold of Lord Ripon, pnt him 
on board a steamer and send him to Britain via the Cape of Good 
Inner Hiitor? of Hope. Mr. Rivers Thompson, lieutenant-governor of 

the Agitation Bengal, was cognisant of the fact, says Buekland in 
his book — “Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors.’'* 

Lord Ripon explained the inner history of the agitation as follows 
in a private letter i 

“The bar have been very sore about the reduolion of the Judges’ pay and Hitter’s 
(Etamesh Chandra) appointeuent as Acting Chief Justice, and were only too glad of an 
opportunity to do the Government an injuryj if they could ; and the idea of an oppo- 
sition to the Bill was started in the Bar Libra^ by some of the English barristers. 
Communications were entered into with the Englishman offloe, and cironlars in the 
shape of letters were sent to the Planters and settlers up-country suggesting their 
opposition to the BiU, and I fancy, putting a strong fanoifol case before them . 

How fanclEal these could be was showa by a letter of Meredith 
To'wnsend, author o£ “Asia and Europe’*, to a friend saying ; 

“Would you like to live in a country where at any moment your wife would be 
sentenced on a false charge of slappidg an Ayah to three days’ imprisonment, the 
Magistrate being a copper-coloured Pagan, who probably worships the Linga ” 

Wilfrid Blunt in his book — “India under Ripon” — has another 
explanation of the agitation. 

“Lord Ripon in the spring of 1833, when after two years of unwearied labour in 
the attempt to gain over the Anglo-Indian officials to some practical measnre in ao- 
cordanoe with the Queen's Proolamation, he decided to give battle on what is called 
as the Bbert BiU of that year, knew himself already to be a beaten man *, he fdt 
that he was ohampioning a lost cause". 

The lesson of the Anglo-Indian agitation against the Bbert Bill 'was 
unmistakable. It was hinted at in Lieutenant-Colonel Graham’s 
The Lef«on of article in the Pioneer, extracts from which have been 
the Agitation quoted above. A jSritish historian, Prof. Dodwell, 
puts it tersely ; “The passionate claim of the European 
to predominance was to be answered by the passionate claim of the 
Indian to equality”. The London Punch had a cartoon “representing 
Ripen driving an elephant (India), while a party of Anglo-Indians threat- 
ened him and molested him from the howdah”. The cartoon had the 
characterization , 

“The Anglo-Indiau Mutiny...... a bad example for the elephant”. 

' _ The disharmony between the two peoples which the Bbert Bill 
agitation' had laid bare was the final stage of a de'velopment that had 
_■ . . , began years earlier. It partook something of the 

MW character of the evolution of a natural process, slowly 

InfluenM* ,’ revealing itself in snccessive stages and stratifications. 

The world have been taught to believe that the East 
Was a static body which bowed low before the blast of European 
aggression, political, religious and cultural, not in fear or from a sense 
of helplessness, but “in patient deep disdain” ; and that it “plunged in 
thoDght again”, letting the legion thunder past. It is difficult to say 
whether this picture was meant, or should be accepted, as a commenda- 
tion or a condemnation, and how far it is true. If it carried the im- 
pression that the East “plunged in thought again” unconscious of the 
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threat that the new-comer from the West held to the integrity of its 
life, it would not be true. In one sense the portrait may be accepted 
as true, in the sense that the East plunged into thought to plumb the 
depths of the soul of her culture and to draw up from it the waters of 
life with a'view to mrigate and fertilize the varied fields of her social 
life. In no other sense was it true to facts or to the experiences of 
the time we have been dealing with. 


True it is that in India the generations that slowly and painfully 
learnt to accommodate themselves to the order of things introduced by 
the British rulers had succumbed in complete political helplessness. 
With these defences going down, they seemed to lie helpless face to 
face wi^ a triumphant and aggressive civilization and culture. The ruling 
authorities very ^ soon convinced themselves that this country not only 
no^ed their political control, but also that the acceptance of the higher 
social ethics represented by them was the only lever which could rescue 
the subject populations from their degradation. Alexander Dnft may 
be taken as a_ representative of this type of mind. “He visualized the 
utter destruction of Indian culture and social institutions. In his sug- 
gestive figure, he was laying a mine which would one day rend Hindu- 
ism from its foundations”. On the side of administration! Dalhousio 
was the tool and fashioner” of “the new spirit of eager, masterful, 
inventive Anrficism” which hoped to force -its ways through “the last 
barriers of Eastern prejudice, sluggishness and Belf-content’^ An 
American ^ author of a book on the influence of Christian missions on 
the evolution of Indian nationalism, speaking of Duff’s hopes and their 
failure, says that the years have revealed Hinduism as a far more organic 
structure than he (Duff) recognized it to be”. Years of self-organisa- 
tion have enabled !frdmn culture and social life to win this recognition 
of ite strength and ^tality. The history of the years we have been 
Q^iDg wth IS the hietory of a social organization that had become 
alive to the dangers that threatened the norms and forma of its life, 
and that consciously adopted measures for their safety. 


India in toe milleninms of her life-history have met with many 
a stranger who came to her as a scourge and remained to strengthen 
Distinguuhing j assimilation of their virility into the 

c!nurncteri»tic of Conduct of this country. Persians, Greeks, Sakas, 

Britith Rulo Huns came as conquerors and are to-day undistinguishable 
vidnnUH. nf Separate entities, consciously asserting a separate indi- 
from Moslem came professing a faith different 

ontonrsfB ifnil subject Hindu population. There were iconoclastic 
Rnt in at Suppression of Hindu faith and practices, 

life and Ipnmt settle down into peacefal social 

where of too om themselves to too physical and mental atmos- 

Sinitv a stntol-^^ ne^hbours of an unbelieving “majority” com- 

?cneS’econ^i^rHf “tcrests was worked out. In.the 

into conflict. ccmntry Hindu and Moslem did not come 

going 6elf-8nfBcinif*° organisation and arrangements, based on “easy- 

bo considered ni. j *^( 00 . Eace or religion- ceased to 

ambition of sinister” to the legitimate 

ambition of partnership m the enjoyment or exercise of the powers 
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of tte State. But "with the :advent of British rule “a system of special- 
ized machinery and communication’^ was introduced into the country 
forcing out of existence or reducing to a pale imitation of life, India’s 
multifarious industries. Ignorance of India’s basic principle of proprie- 
torship of the soil led the new rulers to adopt a land policy which 
disrupted social life. In certain tracts of the country, in Bombay and 
Madras, the Government decided to deal with every individual cultivator 
as regards the payment of revenue, the tendency of which was “to 
break up the village community”. In other parts, in Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa and the TJ. P. they converted “farmers” or collectors of revenue 
into proprietors of land, with a similar result As stated by Sir Thomas 
Maine, in a state of society where the rights of individual members are 
determined by customs, more or less vague, by status and not Hy 
. contract, the question as to whom the Government makes responsible 
for the payment of its dues, practically determines what type of society 
it shall assume. The* disruption of village communities had begun in the 
anarchy that intervened between the weaknesses and curruptions of Hindu 
and Moslem rule and the secure establishment of British rule. By their 
land-policy the new rulers only hastened their destruction. 

In the thirties of the last century the leaders of the Indian commu- 
nities were confronted with this disruption, rather they awoke to the 
_ ^ . , full realization of the danger that Inrked behind and 

“Y^Mglndk” befor® them. Tbey found the old idols fallen from the 
tripods ; and new idols presented by the ruling race 
for adoption and worship. From an article by GKrish 
Chandra Ghosh, the founder and first editor of the Bengalee., one can get 
an idea of the mind of that age. 

“They have learned to disbelieve the old religion, it is true, but they are not 
ignorant of the tenets of the ChristiBn faith but in many instances have studied the 
subject deeply— though having escaped from the trammels of one class of prejudices 
( at least in idea 1 they are not -mlling to bo entangled in the snares of any 
other class." 


This scepticism had reference not only to the religious life but also 
_ , to other departments of society. The old social polity 

Sara<fter**of failed to protect and ensure an independent, coherent 

Reformi aod equitable life in the country, and there were very 
few to do it sincere reverence. Faced by attacks 
from without and defection from within, Indian society felt the need, 
moved by the impulse of self-preservation, of a re-examination and re- 
interpretation of life in the light of universal experience and in 
response to the demands of modern life. Reform of social life became 
thus urgent, and there was great, keen, and varied controversies with 
regard to the methods of carrying it out. The methods discussed, and 
adopted by men, temperamentally or intellectually differing from one 
another, were : 


(i) ' The traditional method, i. e. which sought to carry out reforms by showing 
that they are not innovations at all, but they faithfully carry out the spirit and 
even the letter of ancient scriptures which are the repositones of the experiences 
of men in different countries ; 

(it) The legislative method, i, o, which sought to carry out reforms with the help 
of decrees from the authority of the State ; 

(iii) The conscience method, i, e, which songht to carry ont reforms hy appealing to 
the sense of right and wrong, native to every human being, whioh, deadened or 
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clouded by custom, manages to assert its authority iu crises of individual and social 
life ; 

(iv) Rebellion method, i, e, which sought to carry out reforms by separating 
from conservative orthodox people and forming a new camp, breaking ■with the 
historio continuity of social life. 

In none of the apostles of the new life in India, beginning with 
Baja Bam Mohnn Boy and continued by Mahatma Gandhi, can one 
find any of them adopting one single method. They 
Hindu combined one or the other or one after another as the 

Reformcri necessities of the case demanded. Bam Mohun Boy .in 

eastern India, and Dadoba Pandnrang in Western India 
anticipated and paved the way of almost all the social reforms that 
are still with us. The latter founded in 1840 the Paramhama 
Mandali — Divine Society — with the following objects : abolition of 
caste ; re-introdnction of the custom of widow re-marriage ; 
and the renunciation of idolatry. Particular items of social reform, such 
as widow-remarriage, enlisted the services of eminent scholars — ^Vidya- 
sagar (Iswar Chandra) in Bengal, Vishnn-Sastri Pandit in Bombay, 
Kiinduknri Veerasalingam Pantalu in the Andhra-Desha, Behramji Mehta 
Malabari and Kursundas Mnlji in Guzerat, and Dayaram Gidnmal 
in Sindh. Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the Arya 
S^aj, in the maturity of his youth, received from Virajananda the 
mission of his life, bound by an oath which demanded that he "would 
carry increasing war against the dogma and idolatry of the Puranio 
faith, and establish education in accordance with the ancient Brahmanic 
traditions.” The Prarthana Samaj in Bombay (1867) inaugurated 
aidd the wave of religions enthusiasm that marked the second visit 
to Bombay of... .^..Keshab Chandra Sen,” was the expression of the 
^pe of practi^l intellectuality for which Maharashtra is famous. Mahadev 
Gobind Eanade was the leading spirit of this development seeking to 
apply and Malize the love of God in the service of men.” 

Indian Moslems Sir Sayyad Ahmmad was th e pioneer in 
the rintish pencm of ^rationalistic thought ; his "Commentaries on the 
Bible’ showed the way in which ho wanted his 
community to move. Wilfrid Blunt calls him a “Deist,” 
and reports that by his community he was' regarded as 

XL better than a “nature worshipper.” His 

Diographer says that he saw 

i'he Mohamedans througb their estrangeinent 
the Vilt tLT H and ho propos^ to fiiuBeU 

SO Snt making Moh^edans ohange, not tlieir dogmas, their policy, 

wL'ofrteSo^.-^'* ferbeacoouB^edS 

of Trill denounced as a “lieutenant 

uUnn A iu founding the Mohnm- 

of Mecca whose 

“Mav God dPRtrn^^e'^^ by opponents of the scheme issued the curse— 
“& Ali ? £ ^ 'If founder” ; one of them declaring that 

could have ensured 

rai^iBo for himself by killing Sayyad Ahmmad” I 

sented “the fntime”'Nnw^*''AM”f repre- 

• Nawab Abdul Iiateef and his generation of Knglish 
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educated MoBlems had started on their mission of reform years before Sir 
Bayyad, when they tried to “break down prejudices and exclusiveness, 
and to interest their community in present-day politics and modem thought 
learning-” But they lacked the vision of the Aligarh reformer, and an 
English admirer of theirs lamented that they would go down before the 
school represented by Bayyad Ameer Ali. The rational and liberal 
interpretation of Islamic life and culture initiated in India by Sir 
Bayyad Ahmmad was carried on by the school of modem educated Mos- 
lems of whom the Bengali Shia Moslem, Bayyad Ameer Ali, was the 
most prominent member. His writings on Moslem history and kind- 
red subjects first opened the eyes of his community to the glories of 
of their heritage, confirmed them in their self-repect, and played the 
pioneer part of .the awakening of Moslems in India. He was a child of 
the 19th. century, and his historical work had a deep significance for his 
community, for it nursed and encouraged that spirit of separatism with 
which Indian statesmanship finds itself wrestling even to-day. This pro- 
cess is a stage in self-realization, whether individual or social. The fer- 
ment of new thought that had begun to stir life in India has pene- 
trated the dour conservatism of Indian Moslems, and cnstodians of 
traditional culture ore found to-day trj’ing to cat a way through the 
mazes of hair-splitting subtleties. Moulana Abul Kalam Azad in his 
Tarxaman-i-Koran attempts a liberal interpretation of Islam which will 
bring it into line with the other theologies of the world. And 
the centres of traditional learning of Islam in India snch as those at 
Nadva, and Deobnnd in the U. P. are face to face with the same problem 
of how to reconcile the spirit of their creed and its injnnctions with the 
thoughts and needs of the modem world. Hindu society had been 
challenged fifty years earlier by similar problems, more intricate in 
their nature, because Hinduism and its social polity are weighted down 
with a longer tradition and a more complex hierarchy of relations ; and 
that society has been moving forward consciously in -advance, step by 
step, into now diflBculties, new experiences, new accommodations to new 
environments. Moslem society in India cannot escape the travails of 
this experience, whereby only can it throw out the loads of tradition- 
al life that clog its movements. 


In discussing the first introduction of British Education into India 
wo pointed to the political motives of its initiation. In earlier ages in 
P tecM countries conquerors adopted the rougher and read- 

mcMOTes through methods of physical coercion to secure and retain 
Education I'll® allegiance of their subjects. In modem times the 
subtler method of “education in citizenship” is thought 
to be the better method of the two. All governments conscionsly direct 
and utilize their powers towards this objective, because newer ideas of 
state-craft have with vividness brought to view the “importance of educa- 
tion and its organisation in relation to-politicaNand constitutional cona- 
tions and poten^lities of progress”, to quote the terms of reference to the 
Simon Commission. British rulers in India had realized the importance of 
this issue a hundred years back. Christian missionaries in India had their 
own ambitions to realize which in the ultimate analysis was found to 
be not incompatible with the purposes and inclinations of the “Chris- 
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tian Power” in the country. It was Christian missionary education as 
represented by Duff in Bengal, Wilson in Bombay, Anderson in Madras, 
Noble in the Andhra Desa, that first came into .clash with the feelings 
and interests of the Indian community. That generation of Christian 
missionaries were triumphantly declaring their intentions and proclaim- 
ing the coming of the day of their victory. It was Hindu Society that 
first woke up to the dangers of these activities. It saw that the edu- 
cation that had received the imprimatur of the ruling authority could 
not bo rejected without detriment to material interests, and to that ex- 
tent it was prepared to welcome it, tolerate and promote it. But edu- 
cation under Christian control, with conscious and deliberate Christian 
bias instilled into the students, was another and a different proposition. 
Realizing this, it decided to give battle to the foreign education, not by 
rejecting it, bnt by getting control over it and neutralizing its anti- 
Indian bias. This was the psychology of wide-spread educational acti- 
vities that started on the initiative of Hindu Society even as early as 
the twenties and thirties of the last century. In Bengal, in Bombay, 
in Maharashtra, in Madras, in the Andhra Desa, in the Punjab, educa- 
tional institutions were started by Hindus, individually and collectively, 
under their own control,’ teaching the official curricula, bnt shorn of 
any bias that offended the customs and usages of the country. The 
biographies of Bengalee celebrities of whom Bhudev Chandra Mukherjee 
was the best constructive t^e record these activities. In Bombay 
we find Gokuldas Tejpal maintaining a string of schools and a Sanskrit 
College ; the Bombay Students’ Literary and Scientific Society maintain- 
^'^^her of Hindu Girls’ Schools and a Hindu Boys’ School. In 
Mahartuhtm the fullest flowering of these efforts was the Deccan Edu- 
^tion ^ciety (1881), the first members of which were Vishnu Sastri 
Cbiplunkar, Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, Gopalrao Agarkar and Madhorao 
xvamjoshi and their friends. We read in their biographies that these 
youngmen were dissatisfi^ as early as 1876, hardly twenty years after 
th^e Mtablishment of British universities in the country, with the system 
of alien values introduced through education. They wanted and sought 
to modily them by making education racy of the soil, making it chejip 
m consonaime mm the economic condition of the country. In Matos the 
J-nplicane High English School was preceded by the Pachhyappa’s Pound- 
/ tfujor part of whose income was devoted to education, ns 
fo'inded by the great Moslem philanthropist, Haji Mohammad 
Oollofro’ In the Andhra Desa the Pithapuram Raja’s 

eg tOoconada) and the Vizianagram Raja’s College have developed 

tho middle of the last 
inih'nM^'o H’kIi School at Masulipatam started on the 

door fn-r Deputy Magistrates who begged from door to 

School f^ds, and the Theistio High 

Northorn -rjl^^^^^dry owed their inauguration to the same impulse. In 
steS nnd»r specially, the colleges and the . (?MruAr«;ds 

of its fonndor nusp^s of the Arya Samaj in fulfilmontjof the mission 
Moslem commnnff ^ t’^^mpi^nnt culmination of the same tradition. The 
Bnt bv 1876 If -a ^"dia had at this period retired into its shelf, 
in the orderiritr of “°d play its legitimate part 
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As a product of educational activities! carried on by foreign or 
native agency, there grew up a new sense of self-respect in the Indian 
community. The researches of Sir William Jones, ' 
q Colebrooke, Max Muller, Weber and others opened before 
wab^ai ie - glories of the past which could be reproduced 

in the future. The Theosophical Society contributed its 
share in the awakening of this self-respect. All these influences worked 
in the educated Indian and helped him to throw oft the apologetic attitude 
he had been cultivating with regard to his social institutions and reli- 
gious life ; they made the educated Indian "less submissive in tone and 
language than formerly, more erect in mental and moral stature in the 
presence of Europeans”, lo quote the words of Sir Temple, Raj Narayan 
Basu, the grand-father of Sri Aurobioda, in his Bengali autobiography, 
has recorded for us the history of this evolution in Indian mind. 
Speaking of one of the apostles of the Brahmo Sama), Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore’s studied avoidance of Europeans, he says : 

“Devendra Babu is by nature averse to intimate relation with Europeans, because 
there existed a difference of opinion between him and Europeans in relation to 
matters pertaining to Indio. It la possible to aoiinire name and fame in India and 
Britain if one said ditto to British opinion ; bnt Devendra Babu is not at all 
anrions to seonre this approbation. Prinoipal Lobb of the Krishnagore College once 
wrote to a newspaper— “The proud old man does not condescend to accept the 
praise of Europeans”. 

This new self-respect in the edncated Indian found its echo in what 
has been called the “return movement” in Indian society in the Bri- 
tish period. Some call it “a revival”, others characterize it “a reac- 
tion”. Reaction or revival, the educated Indian, the product of 
English education, was the first to stand up on behalf of bis creed 
and his customs. Emboldened by his example, the custodians of orthodoxy 
came forward to lead the counter-attack on alien ways of life and 
thought, Dayananda Saraswati, Sasadbar Tarkachuramani and Sri 
Eriahnaprasanna Sen in Bengal, and Vishnnboa Brahmachari in Bombay 
represent this phase of life. The Indian community had had placed in 
their hands proofs of the glories of their past more intimate know 
ledge of European life enabled them to start comparison between the 
two ; a comparative study showed them that they had no reason to bo 
apologetic or shamefaced when confronted with European values of life. 
The last quarter of the 1 9th. century shows us this development in its 
a^essiveness. 

This outline of the beginnings of ’ resurgent self-respect and self- 
assertion in India would be incomplete if the awakening among Indian 
Moslems were not given its proper place in it It is a gener- 
Awake”lng ^ily'^cc^ptcd view that Sir Sayyad Ahmad was the inaugnrator 
of the ^ new departure” in the life of his community. This 
view circnmacribes the back-ground, and is not true to facts. 
The awakening among Indian Moslems is not due to British inspiration 
and administration alone ; it was part of the awakening that had itsjj 
rise in Arabia, associated with the name of the founder of the Wahhabi 
movement, Mohommed Ibn Abd-el Wahhab, who lived and propagateP > 
his ideas of reform and reconstrnction in the middle of the 18th. cen 
tury A. D. A return to early. Islam in its primitive purity and sim- 
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pHcify, and a reform of the abuses that had crept into, and the devia- 
tions from, the original faith and conduct — abuses and deviations that 
had laid Islam low in the comity of faiths and cultures — this^ was the 
objective of Abd-el Wahhab. A stern Puritanism characterized the 
reformer and his followers. All luxury in habitation, dress, and 
daily life was proscribed ; “all decorations were removed from mosques ; 
minarets, a Turkish innovation, and the rosary, adopted from Buddhism, 
were abolished.” A Jewish writer assessing the ideal of the movement, 
initiated by Abd-el Wabhab, says : — 

“The primitive moral purity and simplioity of the desert religion was to be restored 
and the influence of city civilisation on the development of Islam was to he eradicated. 
In this respect the "Wahhabi movement resembles certain tendencies in ancient Jewish 
religions history which centred in the sect of Eeohabites and the circles influenced by 

the early prophets at the same time this early prophetio movement involved a 

national protest agtunst alien ways.’; 


Amongst the most prominent of the followers of Abd-ol Wahhab 
was Bheik Mohammed Ibn Baud of Deraya in the territory of Nejd in 
Arabia, the ancestor of the present King of the 
WahhabUm in He gojj gncceeded in bringing all the 

tndia Central Arabian tribes under unified political control and 

came to be regarded as the spear-head of the new 
dispensation. By 1801 A. D., the grandson of Mohammed Ibn Sand 
felt himself strong enough to go forth in his career of agression against 
those Arabs who had lapsed into heathen superstition and the worship 
of saints. The holy cities of Islam were regarded with intense hatred, 
for there had taken root all manner of abuses and abominations. Kerbala, 
the sacred city of the Shias in Mesopotamia, felt their first fury ; 
the inhabitants were killed, the holy sepulchre destroyed, treasures 
collected in course of centuries plundered, and all sacred relics dis- 
honoured. The next year (1802) Mecca was captured, the tombs of 
saints and objects of worship destroyed. Two years later Medina fell , 
the monument erected over the Prophet’s grave was destroyed ; and the, 
hoarded treasures carried away. These atrocities called forth reprisals 
at the hand of the Turkish Government who cruelly suppressed the re- 
formers zeal and activity. They were wise in their apprehensions and - 
persecutions. For the Wahhabi movement proved itself to- bo the 
precursor of Nationalism in Arabia, disrupting the Turkish Empire, 
and in other Moslem countries which were threatened by European 
Impenalism or were under it. 


Thm mtensification of religions feeling and political sentiments soon 
stepped over me boundaries of Arabia, and was imported into India by 
the numerous Indian Moslem pilgrims to Mecca. No records are avail- 
able to riace the development of Wahhabism at this period. One 
f ® emerges out of the obscurity of these 

(VK^ ^ ^*^ 1 * Shariyat Ullah, a native 61 Faridpur 

Uaengau. Uia fol owers are known to this day as “Ferazis” whose 
tn ^ other Sunni Moslems in our rural tracts have come 
the passage of time. Shariyat Uliah’s teachings 

Rnwnri At, The man who encompassed this was 

Bareilly in the United Provinces. In his early 
life he entered the services of Amir Khan Pindari, the found- 
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er of tlie Nawab family of Tonk. A little before 1817, when Amir 
Khanka bands were dispersed, Sayyad Ahmmad came to Delhi and be- 
came a disciple of Shah Abd-ul Aziz, the most learned Moslem theo- 
logian of the time, whose name and fame had spread beyond Hindns- 
than, and had earned for him the title which translated meant “Sun 
of India” from the Arab divines. Considering the time in which he 
lived, and the wreckage of Moslem power and prestige amidst which he 
moved, he seems to have been a realist, ready to compromise with the 
•alien governing authority in the country, and the new order of things 
they had introduced here. A writer in an English-edited Indian 
monthly writing of him, says; “He recognized the propriety of learn- 
ing English and taking service” with and under the British. This can 
be regarded as the first intimation of the Moslem acceptance of the 
regime started under British auspices in this country. 

To return to Sayyad Ahmmad. After a discipleship of a few years, 
he started, on his own account. He claimed that ,;he had been vonch- 
safed divine revelation in a dream “to take up the position of a 
mursliid^ and enrol disciples”. When he developed a refused version 
of Wahhabism his former religious guide, Shah Abd-ul Aziz, repudiat- 
ed him, as also his own nephew Mohammed Ismail and son-in-law 
Abdul Hai, who had become Sayyad Ahmmad's disciples. The adher- 
ence of these two learned divines sent up Sayyad Ahmmad’s prestige 
in his community. In 1820 he asked his followers to take up the or- 
^nization of a jihad against the Sikhs who were rulers and masters 
of the Punjab up to Peshawar, He started on a tour throughout north- 
ern India to propagate his ideas on religion and politics, secure forces 
and resources for the proposed war against the Sikhs. He came down to 
Calcutta (1821) where he was acclaimed by the Moslems as a deliverer. 
It is recorded that the Moslem population “of Baraset flocked to him 
in numbers”. Among these was Titu Mir who in 1831 organized an 
eniuete against the ruling authority. This attempt has become a by- 
word of blind, ignorant and ineffective fanaticism. 

, In 1822 Sayyad Ahmmad went on pilgrimage to Mecca wherefrom he 
returned the next year with a new halo of sanctity and authority. 
He passed through Bombay, enlisting disciples. He was a honoured 
guest, at Tonk where his old commander’s son and heir to the throne 
became his disciple. At Ehairpur in Sindh, yet an independent coun- 
try, he gained the ears of Moslem rulers and their subjects. From 1826 
to 1831 he kept working at his project of a holy war against the 
Sikhs ; but the best he could organize was desultory skirmishes, un- 
productive of^ny tangible advantage. In May, 1831, he and his fol- 
lowers were surprised and routed by the Sikhs at Balakot where Sayyad 
Ahmmad and Mohammed Ismail fell in the action. 

Ttus in brief was the life-history of Sayyad Ahmmad, the positive 
achievement of which was next to nothing. But in the realm of 
the spirit, in the widening of ideas, the movement initiated by him 
breathed “new life into the torpid existence of Indian Mohammedans.” 
Its followers preached a return to the purity of Islam of the days of 
their Prophet, as a preliminary to the renewal of its life of spiritual glory 
and seoular:empire. It is said that soon after his return from Mecca, 
8 
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Sayyad Ahmmad called a conferenoa of hiB caliphs (lieutenantB or agents) 
at Patna, and “parcelled out” India among them. Religious avrakening 
led to a revival of the ideas of political hegemony from 'which the 
Moslems had been displaced only three-quarters of a century back. 
Sayyad Ahmmad's principal followers toured the country, rousing these 
hopes in the heart of the community. Records of certain of these are 
available Keramat Ali of Jannpur travelled through Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Dacca, Mymensingh, Paridpnr and Barisal ; Inayat Ali of Patna 
through central Bengal, Pabna, Rajshahi, Maldah and Bogra ; his elder 
broth r Vilayat All’s mission lay chi^y among the people of central India, 
Hyderabad (Deccan) and Bombay. It is recorded that in the Deccan 
'the people werelstirred up to such a pitch of religious enthusiasm that 
even women were found to be selling their jewelleries and devoting the 
proceeds to the support of the movement.” The special attention tbt 
was devoted to the Bengali Moslems did not at first reap a harvest 
of men and money. But in course of time the movement became, wo 
are told, ‘a Bengali-Mahommedan revival”, due to the “intellectual 
superiority’’ of Bengali Moslems. The death or disappearance of Sayyad 
Ahmmad did not damp the fervour and enthusiasm of his followers, 
rae most active among whom were Vilayat Ali and .Inayat Ali of 
decades after, when the Punjab had ceased to be a 
Sikh Kingdom, and had come to form a part of British , India, the two 
brothers are found organizing an attack on India from their retreat 
in the hills beyond the Indus at a certain place called Sittana, and 
getting recraits and monetary contributions from Bengal and Behar. 
One of th^ disciples, Zain-ul Abdin of Hyderabad (Deccan) was a 
^ccessfnl Wahhabi mmsionary, the number of his disciples even in 
Dacca and Sylhet testified to the religions and inchoate political appeal 
of csyyad Ahmmad s version of Wahhabism. 

The doctrinal difference that separate Indian Wahhabis from the 
mam bodies of the Sunni Moslems in India, and agitate Moslems, even 
Dnr-ul-lilam & tUose uving in our rural tracts, are not of impor- 
Dar-ul-Harb tanco to the other communities in India, or to the 

ru ing power in the country. Even fanaticism learns 
ftomnnrionf ^ 'while to make concession -to the needs and 

nfTnrin , .•^"“““•^lationships which are not equal to the strain 

bf™ tJd ‘'■““e'-l «nd activity, mbha- 

Kohn in his this experience. Elans 

liberalism thnf boo ^ ^"tionalisra in the East’’ traces the streak of 
Snys he evolved out of the fanatically inspired beginning. 

of Isbnnn zeal aimod at a revival of the baaio ethical code 

religions. These asoirations^ sinning the inflaeace of other 

oii|n) and the AhmadiyV movement". pnncipal^ in Babism (Persian m 

tat^ b^y^the^Wnbb^ among different sectaries of Islam, precipi- 
M and Z it’ both the govern- 

whicb dirided the vitally interested—the theory 

comprising .S MoTi? ^/r-ul-lslam, the “country of safety” 

enmity” includinir nil ^’“Bdoms, and Dar-itl-harb, the “country of 
mny including all non-believing nations. According to the doc- 
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triaes of the Hanafi sect, three coaditions coadema a country to be 
regarded as Dar-ul-harb : 

(i) The public exercise of infidel authority, and the non-exercise 

of Moslem authority within it ; 

(ii) Annexation to the Bar-td-liarb without the interposition of 

any Moslem city or community ; 

(iii) The non-existence in it of a true believer. 

The second and the third conditions do not apply to India, for it 
touches countries under Moslem domination, and Ihe Moslem popula- 
tion of India count one-fifth of the total population. 
Wa$ India The first condition condemns India to a “country 

Dar-ul-Islam? of enmity” if it be rigidly interpreted ; for the 
ruling authority in India is in “infidel” hands, non- 
Moslem. There is a lack of unanimity among Moslem jurists in their 
attitude to India. And the prospect of a democratic responsible self- 
government based on majority vote or voice cannot be welcome to 
5ie upholders of this theory, for, so far as human calculations go, the 
ruling authority will still be non-Moslem. Here is the source and 
root of the apparently insoluble problems of majority and minority 
representation, separate electorates, Moslem provinces, reservation and 
weightage. India does not satisfy conditions of orthodox statehood 
beloved of Hanafi doctrinaires. It is true that a section of ^Moslem 
jurists were or are prepared to waive objections to India being con- 
sidered as Dar-til-Islam considering the immense size of the Moslem 
population of the country. But the Hanafi theorists, under the 
influence of Wahhabism, as preached by Mohammed Ismail, one of the 
first and foremost of the disciples of Sayyad Ahmmad, held that India 
cannot be regarded as Dar-ul-Islam as and when it is under ‘ infidel 
authority”. They called the testimony of Jewish history to the support of 
the condition of Indian Moslems under the British comparing it to that 
“of the larralites, in Egypt”, hoping and praying for a second Mo^es 
who would load them out of servitude and destitution to freedom and 
plentitnde. Under the influence of this belief the followers of Sayyad 
Ahmmad levied war against the British Government in India. That the 
general body of the Indian Moslem intelligentsia do not bold or stand 
by the strict interpretation of the Hanafi-oum- Wahhabi theory of state 
is all too apparent. But , while conscious reason rejects as absurd 
many a theory or doctrine, the unconscious soul-of nations or societies 
hugs them to heart. Therefore it is that Indian Moslems are torn by 
divided loyalties, one to their country and the other to their creed. 
This conflict stands in the way of their thought-leaders giving a right 
lead to their community ; it has clouded their counsels and encouraged 
them to cultivate a conceit of a separate and inviolate entity. How 
far this could go was expressed by Maolavi Kootb-ud-din, a successor 
of Shah Abdul Aziz, in his -book Tama Tafasar published at Delhi in 
1867. The following quotation is pertinent to the point under 
discussion : — 

' “Ttie prophet said, ‘I am displeased vrith every one o£ those Mossalmans who live 
among “J/osArits" {a term applied to Christians in India). The companions of the 
prophet asked him ‘0 Messenger of God, why are yon displeased’ ? Then the pro- 

phet replied, ’Because it is essential to faith, mat Muahriks and Mussulmans should 
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not be able to see each others’ fires, i. e. it is necessary for a Mnhammedan to keep 
himself at snoh a distance and so far aloof from a Kafir, that they may not be able 
to see each others’ fire. Living amongst them is ont of the qnestioa, for it prodocoe 
weakness in Islam. This weakness is caused by looking at their custom”. 

Theodore Moriaon was Principal of the Mohammedan Anglo-Orien- 
tal College at Aligarh during the last years of the last century. In 
his book — “Imperial Rule in India” — published in 181)9 he opined that 
the Mohammedans did ao little regard “India aa their own 
country” that their great poet Altaf Hosaain Hali, one of the 
ministrele of Moslem Renaissance in India, “compared his people to 
guests who had outstayed their welcome and lamented that they had 
left their native homes for India”. And he quotes the following 
stanzas from Hali’s poem — Shikwah Hind, to confirm his’ contention ; 

“Morning and evening our eyes now behold that which we thought would be the 
end of thy gracious acceptance.” 

“Qnickly hast thou broken all thy promises and pledges ; 0 India I we were told 
a-right that thou wast faithless.” 

“From every side we hear thee say that the guest is unwelcome who tarries long.” 

“Hast thou over beheld the men of Islam in this plight before ? "Was this the 
Islam which we brought with us from Arabia ?” 

“Oh Mill of Revolving Time 1 thou hast ground us small ; enough ; have done 
"What boots thee to grind us further ? 

* ♦ 

As the host of the Greeks turned back from thy (India) border, would that in like 
manner, we had turned back baffled from thy door.” 

The words quoted above may be characterized as the cry of a 
defeated people. But it did not represent the better mind of Indian 
Moslems which refused to be shut behind glass doors. But before it 
could assert itself fully and decidedly and take command of the com- 
munity’s destiny from the hands of short-sighted men it had to go 
through a prolonged penance. The secret Wahhabi movement reached 
its open climax by 1870 in the abortive attack on India referred to 
in a previous parasraph. The Dar-ul-harb theory and its logical 
corollary, the imperative duty of a jehad imposed on tho faithful and 
pious Moslem, intruded themselves into public view with all their 
menace^ to tho peace and prosperity of a country inhabited by a 
composite population. Leaders of Moslem opinion hastened forward to 
repudiate the logic of the Wahbabi interpretation of Moslem jurispru- 
dence. Maulvi Keramat Ali of Jaunpur, one time Wahhabi missionary 
and one of the most celebrated Moslem religions teachers of the day, 
proved that British India was Dar-ul-Islam, and that as such it was. 
unlaw^l and irreligious” for Indian Moslems to preach a jehad against 
P® Rtilish government established in the country. The up-heaval that 
IS known in history as^ the “Sepoy Mutiny”, was not caused by any 
appeal to exclusive religious bigotry ; it was a frank attempt of “the 
supporters of the lost cause of the Marhattas and Moghuls” to regain 
control of the machinery of the State in Indio, 

Tho repudii^ou of the Har-vl-luirb theory in its application to 
Mortem Sepnrn- a teough the pen and voice of Moulvi ‘.Keramat 

Him -“h of Jaunpur was tho ultimate stage of’ tho procop 

penance, tho deliverance of the Moslem mind in 
, ; India from tho thraldrom of an exclusive religious 

bigotry out of tune with mid-19th century rationalism, and fraught 
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with danger to a country where men of different faiths must learn to 
live peacefully as neighbours, where “each other’s fire” cannot but bo 
visible to each other, and where they must pull their full weight if the 
country were to evolve into nn equal among equals in the comity of 
nations. This is an aspiration unrealized yet. More so was it so when 
the Moslem community were sulking in their tents while the surging tide 
in the national life was sweeping over India in the middle of the last 
century. Intensely conservative, with a conservatism seeking to pro- 
tect their communal life by the adoption of what is called in Hindu 
social theory as Eurma-Niti — the attitude of withdrawing into itself as 
a turtle does when it scents or apprehends the approach of a stranger 
— “unaccustomed to competition”, and not understanding that the pre- 
eminence they had always held in legal and administrative posts could 
ever be questioned or threatened, they failed to advance witb the 
times. In 1839 Persian ceased to be the court language of British 
India, and the Moslem inielligentsia lost the monopoly which they 
had hitherto held, eighty years after political power had passed out 
of their hands, in service under the government. After the “Mutiny” 
Moslems in general and the inhabitants of the tract of the country 
extending from round about Delhi in the West to Behar in the east 
“lost caste” with the British Government for their leadership in oiga- 
nizing it. The result was an economic break-down, and dispersal of 
men, east and west, in search of occupations. The initiation of 
Western methods of industrialism coincided in time witb this 
disintegration in the social and economic life of northern India, and 
many among the masses belonging to these districts found work in the 
rising and growing port of Calcutta, in the railway lines, in mines, 
and factories. A host of Moslem intelligentsia sought and found 
asylum and livelihood in the Nizam State and other Moslem courts. 
This was the period of penance when the Moslem community was 
slowly but surely throwing off the apathy and indifference which seemed 
to have settled like a pall upon them. The world knows that Sir 
Sayyad Ahmmad, who had flirted at one period of his life with the 
doctrinal rigidities of Wahhabism, was the representative man among 
Indian Moslems, throwing off all the conceit of superiority and the 
spirit of irreconcilable separatisjn, and accepting the new light from 
the West ; ho represented the “young Moslem” in India who dared 
meet ail on equal terms and was not afraid to see the “others’ fire," 
But he had precursors represented by Nawab Abdul Lateef (Bengal) 
Nawab Amir Ali (Behar). They frankly accepted the advantages and 
limitations of the conditions introduced into India by British mle, and 
beat all their energies to the task of educating their community to a 
like acceptance and adoption. The National Muhammedan Association 
was started in Calcutta (1855) with the object of uniting all classes of 
Moslems for work for the furtherance of the common good. For reasons 
which one can understand though he may regard them as short-sighted, 
these Moslem leaders stood out for “separate consideration” for Moslem 
interests. In 'the field of education also they chose to play a lone hand. 
.The benefactions left by Haji Mohammed Moshin (1806) were not cir- 
cumscribed by any consideration of creed. Nearly fifty years after, 
Moslem leaders woke up to the fact that — “a Fund founded by a Muham- 
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medan primarily for Mahammedans” ahould be benefitting the Hindus, 
•who had been more prompt to take advantage of the educational facili- 
ties afforded by the Fund. This spirit of separatism flourishes under 
various disguises, and expresses itself in political discussions sometimes 
as possessing a special importance as the gate-keepers of India ; some- 
times as still capable of carrying on the traditions of imperial rule, 
sometimes calling in the aid of Pan-Islaraism to restore the balance dis- 
turbed by Moslem -weakness in India. Sayyad Jelal-ud-din Afghani, 
born in Iran and educated at Bokhara, was the prophet of this now 
orientation in Islam’s world-policy. Sultan Abdul Hamid supported 
this movement as a barrage erected to intercept the aggression of 
European Imperialism. Sir Sajyad Ahmmad gave expression to the current 
Moslem feeling on the second contention in a historic speech as follows : — 
“We the Mohammedans are those who ruled India for sir or seven hundred years. 
From our hands the government was taken by the English. Is the Indian Govern- 
ment so foolish as to suppose in seventy years wo have forgotten all our grandeur 
and our Empire” ? 

The mentality that diverts and deflects national energies _ from the 
main current of building up a composite national life in India had its 
birth a century back. It has been exercising the heart and intellect of 
the country to find a way out of this impasse. As a preliminary to a 
right understanding of the problem and its right solution some such 
historical presentation must be attemped as has been done above. 

The many forces that were generated by methods of British admi- 
nistration and enlightenment have been traced above. These have 
disrupted many centres of our community life, but have 
Syntteti* helped to create new ones round which have gathered 

EfforU ti^d consolidated the sentiments and interests of the people. 

In the realm of the spirit, in the region of invisible things 
there was unrest ; now dogmas challenged the old that had satisfied, 
the cravings of the human heart and mind in India. This challenge 
gave birth to the Wahhabi movement, tho Brahmo Samaj, the' Prar- 
thana Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Thoosophical Society, and tho brother* 
hood that emanated from Ram Krishna Paramhansa Deva. All these 
stirrings of the human spirit wore born responsive to" the questionings 
precipitated by the failure of Indian institutions to the stand up to 
the new-comer from tho West 'with his new values of human perso- 
nality and fellowship. These called for new groupings of thought and 
life incarnated in the now institutions of our associated effort. British 
administration an 1 enlightenment offered solutions for tho new problems 
raised in the country. Tho Indian mind winnowed them out, guided 
by tho wisdom of centuries, rejecting some, accepting others. . Tho 
syndesis of these rejections and acceptances is embodied in the various 
institutions that have been working in our midst those hundred years 
and more. 

This synthesis of efforts have contributed in no small measure to 
the deepening and broadening of what is generally called the public 
Biititb PtomUM Country. In tho fields of administrative and 

of political developments tho new rulers 'initiated policies 

Equal Statui and raised hopes that demanded fulfilment. Promises, 
parliamentary and royal, declared for the ending of 
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inequalities and distinctions between the rnlers and the ruled. The 
earliest of such promises were made as fat back as 1833 when it was 
declared ; 

“That no native of the said territories, nor any natural-horn subject of his 
Majesty, resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Company.” 

"When the East India Company handed over the administration of 
India to the British Crown, Queen Victoria in her proclamation dated 
the first of November, 1858, declared : 

“■We hold ourselves bound to the natives of qur Indian territories by the same 
obligations of duty ■which bind us to all our subjects, and those oblirahons by tho 
blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully ana conscientiously fulfil." 

It is our further will, that so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever 

race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly to 
discharge.” 

“ We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who_ may be in authority 

under us, that they abstain from all interference with the religions belief or worship 
of any of our subjects,” 

These promises were considered by the first few generations of 
English educated Indians as the Magna Charta of their rights and liber- 
ties ; they learnt to read into them a new spirit of governance. This 
new spirit inspired them to launch into those open and organised poli- 
tical struggles, the first stirrings of which have been indicated above. 
For the redress of grievances, removal of abuses and- promotion of 
political interests, the technique of public meetings, protests, petitions, 
prayers and deputations have been a new development in the history of 
the world. East and West, since the third decade of the 19th. century. 
Where it had been the custom to break into disturbances and rebel- 
lions to draw the attention of the ruling authorities to popular grievan- 
ces, it became the custom to organize public demonstrations of wordy 
revolt to secure the same object. Onr ancestors took to these with 
an avidity and an innocence of belief in their efficacy that appear pathetic 
to-day. The grievances which first moved them to record protest and 
petition for redress were concerned with particular acts and activities 
of tho government. What they were in Bengal have been discussed in 
a previous paragraph. 


In Madras we find Quzulu Lakshminarasu Chetty, as early as 1843, 
financing and starting a paper — The Crescent — with one Mr. Harley as 
. , , editor. The editor has served in the army, and brought 

Pollu^^A^ta- conduct of the paper the spirit of his former 

lion in Madra*. life. The object of the paper was declared to be ‘‘the 
amelioration of the condition of the Hindus”. Lakshmi- 


narasu Chetty was a self-made man, self-educated ; his biographer 
summed up his life by saying that he .“lived in days when he had not 
merely to educate himself, but educate the people” in their duties to 
society, in their rights and privileges. The first question that bronght 
him to public life against the government of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
the then governor of Madras, was the proselytizing practices of tho 
missionaries and “the countenance openly given to their cause by not a 
few of the English functionaries”. In Lionel J. Trotter’s .“History of 
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the Britieli Empire in India” is described the dissatisfaction of the 
people with the state of affairs rwhich broke out into riots, that at 
Tinnevelly (1846) being specially mentioned. Mr. Lewis, judge of the 
Sadr Court, was removed from ofiSce for opposition to executive high- 
handedness. Commenting on this the historian says : 

“Mr. Lewis’ treatment at the hands of the Madras Government for his bold de- 
fence of the indgment passed by himself and his brethren of the_ Sadr Court seemed 
to justify the charge rife against that Government of using its high powers os a mis- 
sionary partisan, not as the ruler of a non-Christian realm." 

Lakshminarasu Chetty carried this agitation to the notice of the 
Court of Directors at London. The memorial signed by over twelve 
thousand people was shelved. But the publicity given to the matter 
in the press and the platform curbed the zeal of the missionaries. In 
this fight Lakshminarasu Chetty was helped by George Norton, 
Advocate-general of Madras, and John Bruce Norton, another leading 
lawyer. On the eve of the renewal of the Company’s Charter (1853) 
Mr. Danby Seymour M. P. came to India to personally enquire into the 
grievances of the Indian people. The Madras public man accompanied . 
him in his tour through certain districts, and both of them were wit- 
nesses to the “tortures” that were inflicted on ryots failing to pay 
their revenue dues timely to the State-landlord. On a motion by Mr. 
Seymour in the British House of Commons (1854), a commission of 
enquiry was set up, and the practice “condemned”. The Madras 
Native Association was founded in 1852, and under Lakshminarasu 
Chetty’s guidance a petition was presented to Parliament detailing the 
grievances of the people. The petition premised by saying : 

“That the grievMoes of your petitioners arise prinoipallv from the excessive taxa- 
tiou and the vexations which accompany its collections, and the insufftcienoy, delays 
MU expenses of the Company’s Courts of law ; that their chief wants are the oons- 
taictwn of roads, bridges and works for the supply of irrigation, and a better provi- 
mon for the education of the people ; they also desire a reduction of public expendi- 
ture, and a form of local government more generally conducive to the happiness of the 
subjects and the prosperity of the country’’. 


The Madras Native Association sent a representation suggest- 
ing the riansfer of the government of India to the British Crown. The 
British Indian Assoemtion, and also the Bombay Association sent represen- 
tations making identical suggestion, and putting forth similar demands. 

first annual report of the British Indian Association of Calcutta, 
the Committee of the Association specially drew attention to the 
correspondence that they had opened with prominent men of other 
provinces, and noted _ ‘the formation at Poona, Madras and Bombay 
successively of Associations of a similar character which, though they 
nave elected to carry on operations independently of each other, 
^nnot but largely contribute towards the important end of acquainting 
the Bnnsh public with the state of feeling in India with regard to its 
^u% future administration”. Here do we notice the germs of that 

Tniilrn nearly thirty years later in the 
■Rnno^i ^tational Congress. The heroic and successful fight of the 
1001 ^ ryots against the indigo planters was keenly watched by 
provinces ; when the Revd. James Lohg, the friend of 
Sn passing through Madras on his way to Britain (1862), 

the citizens honoured him by presenting an address to him, headed by 
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Hafiz Sadrool Islam Khan, B.A., M. Venkataryoloo Naida and V. Eaja- 
ratanam Moodelly. The end of the Lytton regime finds Madras pulsat- 
ing -with a new life — Rangiah Naida, G. Snbramanya Iyer, S. Virarag- 
havachariar, Salem Ramaswami Mndaliar, and Chakravarty Vijayrag- 
havachariar leading public life. The last is still happily with us. His 
solution of the Indian political tangle is the elimination of the British 
Parliament from Indian concerns, the symbol of British connection 
being the King of Britain, as he is of the other Dominions. 

A parallel movement of reform and reconstruction was proceeding 
in Bombay and Maharashtra. The first products of British edncation 
“Young Bombay” as they were called, were forging ahead 
■with their watch-word of Reform, religious, social, intel- 
lectual and political. Naoroji Pordunji popularly known 
as “Naoroji Master” to distinguish him from Dadabhai 
Naoroji who was known as “Naoroji Professor”, and Dr. Bhan Daji — these 
were the leading spirits in starting the Bombay Association (1852) under 
the auspices of which the organization and conduct of “the first 
political movement’^ in the Presidency was set on foot. The Basi- 
Qofter (Truth-Teller) started in 1851 carried their message to the 
country. Soon after Dadabhai Naoroji transferred his activities to 
London where in 1866 he founded the East India Association “for the 
independent and disinterested advocacy and promotion by all legitimate 
means of the interests and welfare of India generally”. Many British 
public men, and retired Anglo-Indian ofiScials are found connected with 
it. Young men from India who had increasingly begun to go out of the 
country for education in British universities and in the Inns of Courts 
found in DadabW their guide, philosopher and friend in more than one 
sense. At a meeting of the Association (1867) we find the first presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress to be, W. C. Bonerjee, 

reading a paper on “Representative and Responsible Government for 
India” and the second, third and the sixth presidents of that organi- 
zation, Dadabhai Naoroji, Badr-ud din Tyabji, and Pherozeshah Mer- 
wanji Mehta taking part in the discussion. In what a minor key 
were the proposals in support of the claims of India pitched, and how 
warily did the young Indian speakers walk, every minute fearful of 
treading on the corns of British conceit or interests 1 The class 
represented by the names given above accepted the superiority of the 
British values of life, and were sincerely vigorous in their convictions 
and utterances. With all their limitations they were the builders of 
the New India as we have it to-day. The class included lawyers and 
doctors, journalists, educationists, the school master “abroad”, and 
government servants. This class professed and possessed a unity of 
feeling greater than anything existent in any other section of the 
Indian people. They were the first to transcend the pardcularisms 
that -divided the country, provincial, caste, and occupational. They 
became “consciously Indian”. And they reacted as Indians to any 
attack on the honour or interests of their country. In the time dealt 
with hero they formed only a “microscopic minority” of the more than 
two hundred millions that inhabited India. But they were the leaven 
tiaat leaveneth the whole lump. 

9 
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Mahadev Gobind Ranade, “tbe prince of E^adaate8’^ may be accepted 
as a representative of this class. More than one writer, Indian and 
foreign, have said that no Indian in the British period reached the 
height of Ram Mohun Roy's intellectual perceptions and the breadth of 
his vision, the imperturbability of his temper, and persistencejin the path 
of duty ns God had given him to understand it, except it be Mahadev 
Govinda Ranade and Sir Sayyad Ahmmad. Mahadev Govind Ranade's 
social and political thought and conduct was based on (l) a frank 
recognition of the weaknesses of his country, (2) hearty approval of 
the British connection, (3) recognition of the “inevitable drawbacks” of 
that connection. What they were was indicated by Sir Richard Temple 
who closed a long and distinguished official life in India as governor of 
Bombay : 

“ ^though political talent, statesmanlike ambition and administrative power 

fail to be fostered under Britisb rule, still there are ample fields for learned researoh, 
for literary taste, for social reform, for poetic culture, for philosophic meditation — , 
in short, for general culture, both varied and comprehensive’'. 


Of particular value in this process of "culture” opened out by 
the new education was the scientific research into many lines of intellect- 
ual, social, religious, historical, archeological and aesthetic interest in 
which ancient and mediaeval India expressed itself. In the days of Sir 
William Jones, it was called the “discovery of Sanskrit.” MahadeV 
Govind Ranade and his class appreciated, and availed themselves fully 
of, the opportunities and advantages of this "discovery.” Raja Rajendra 
Lai Mittra, Sir Ram Krishna Bhandarkar are outstanding pioneers in 
this line of development. 


By the time Mahadev Gobind Ranade had entered service under 
the Government in the Judicial Department he had settled down to his 
life’s work also — reform of society and reform of the State. Ganesh 
Vashudeo Joshi had founded at Poona the Sarvajanik Sabha' (1870).' 
But Mahadev^ Gobind Ranade was the power behind the activities , of 
this organisation, for which he enjoyed much “Irish promotion” into 
the outlying districts of the presidency, as he had become “politically 
^spect with the Lytton administration.” As a result of these activities 
Poona carv^ out a new place for herself as a competitor with 
Bombay in the leadership of all progressive movements. Bombay, was 
MsmopoUtan, Poona was nationalist. And in this evolntion of Poona, 
Vishnu Stmtii Ghiplunkar played the dominant part. The , “historic’’ 
me played by him is thus expressed by Narasimha Chintamon Kelkar 
in bis biography of Lokamanya Tilak : 

contended tbat Tilak got the torch from CMplnniar's hands, it was he, 
brishfpl '^1° burning and shining in his day with, a 

bo that Tilak borrowed the brick from Ohiplunker, it must 

it® marble, ind both these pioneers are revered by 

moro^f^i’ci^^n^ NnUoualism in- Maharashtra, and Tilak as ' a 

more illoslnous son who spread the patnoHo spirit to all quarters oi the country”. 


The London OrapMc 
spoke of him as “one of 
become numerous onongh, 
community.” 


in an obituary notice of Vishnu Sastri’s 
those pioneers of progress, who, if they 
will some day make India a self-governing 
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All-India 

Sentiment 


People had by this time been recovering from the demoralization 
of the “Sepoy Mutiny”. Quicker methods of communication were 
erasing distances, phj’sioal and cnltnral. The famines 
that devastated Orissa, Behar and north Bengal, Madras 
and the Deccan had called forth sympathy wide and 
deep from all parts of India. The north-west frontier had 
been sucking mints of Indian money into the erection of a stable and 
scientific frontier. Lord Northbrook had not been many months in the 
country before he had convinced himself of the existence of an “uneasy 
and dissatisfied feeling” in the country. And all over the country 
open and organized expression to this feeling was being given. Keshab 
Chandra Sen by his All-India tonrs {1864 and 1867), in furtherance of 
his religious and social ideas, had pointed out to the possibility of 
bringing men belonging to different provinces and speaking different 
languages on one common platform. The “unity of India” was a 
topic of constant discussion in the press which could be given concrete 
shape only by starting an all-India association holding its sessions in 
cities in different provinces. In Xiord Lytton’s time the order of the 
Secretary of State reducing the age of aspirants to the Indian Civil 
Service from 21 to 19, evoked an all India protest, and Surendra Nath 
Banerjee helped to widen and consolidate the feeling by his tours through 
the provinces, all moved by a “common grievance and the inspiration 
of a common resolve”. In course of this tour in the Punjab Snrendra 
Nath drew to public life and public service Sardar Dayal Singh 
Majethia, who by his benefactions made it possible for progressive and 
liberal movements to function in the Province. The Delhi Durbar on 
the occasion of the proclamation of the assumption of the title — 
Empress of India — by Queen Victoria brought many representatives 
of educated India to it where tlcy had an opportunity of common 
deliberation, It is on record that Mnhadev Gobind Ranade and 
Ganesh Yashudeo Joshi canvassed among their fellow-guests 
the practicability of forming an all-India institution for the discussion 
of all-India problems and the adoption of all-India measures for their 
solution. 


While the educated community were thus feeling their way 
... to rearing up an all-India organisation competent by 
revoFt* prestige and anthority to direct popular grievances 
into open and constitutional channels of expression 
and lawful methods of redress, there appeared evidences 
that the minds of the masses were moving towards outbreaks of 
physical violence. For some reason or other Lord Lytton's adminis- 
tration seemed to have brought matters to a head ; “the state of things 
at the end of Lord Lytton’s ‘reign’ was bordering upon revolution. 
Armed bands were beginning to go about ; having the sympathy of the 
people”, said William Wedderburn who was for a time chief secretary 
to the Government of Bombay. In a pamphlet published by the Bengal 
National League (Maharaja Sir Jatindra Mohun Tagore was the presi- 
dent of this organisation) appear words that confirm the statement 
made by Sir William Wedderburn. When “heaven sent us a genius for 
a Viceroy” 
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“ ■when matters were almost at their worst, when BntiA snpremaoy was 
soarceYv worth six months’ pnrohase. that an hitherto nnreoognized agenoy worlong 

for neabe and goodwill among men, first entered the sphere, of pracnoal politics 

when, however, the orisis grew to be reaUy aonte, they resolved that more "Oto^ 
measures should be resorteu to in order, it possible, to .^ert what to them seemed 
an immediately impending and inoalculably disastrous oalamity . 

“Then began thev toipreaoh...the doctrine that expression must be given to the hither- 
to repressed and imprisoned national feelings and that ftis expansion ooiud only 

safelv take the form of overt constitutionm agitation, no matter how noisy, or even 
at first childish, if only it afforded duo vent for those hitter and vmdiotive feelings , 


Lord Lytton’a Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act are explained 
by the apprehensions of revolutionary outbreaks. The growing body 
of educated public men must have sensed the dangers of the situation 
and they felt called upon to throw themselves into the breach to avert 
the calamity of a bloody conflict between an organised government and 
disorganized masses of people. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired civilian, 
had knowledge of the dissatisfaction that had been seething in the mass 
mind of India, and of the desperate measures which a hopeless and 
helpless mass of people were being driven to adopt in Lord Lytton s 
time. For the good of the British empire in India upheld by the con- 
tentment and self-respect of a people, be invited the co-operation of 
educated India in his “Open Letter*' dated the 1st. March, 1883, to the 
graduates of the Calcutta University”. 

In December of that year the first session of the Indian National 
Conference was held in Calcutta, in the organization of which toe 
Indian Association and the Central Mohammedan Association 
had co-operated. It was attended by delegates from almost 
Congre»8 nil the provinces. Next year at Adyar (a suburb pf Mad^) 
the delegates to toe Theosophical Convention, Indian ofScinls 
and non-officials, after the close of their advertized work, conferred among 
themselves at Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Row’s place, and resolved 
to meet in a Indian National Union at Poona in the Christmas week of 
1885. This version is taken from Mrs. BesanPs book — “How India wrought 
for Freedom”. Another version appears in Ambica Charan Mazumdar’s 
book — “Indian National Evolution”. Therein it is stated that Allan 
Octavian Hume followed his “Open lictter” to toe ' graduates of the 
Calcutta University by correspondence and interviews with Indian re- 
formers and high officials. He approached Lord Dufferin and put before 
him his concrete proposal of an organization holding annual sessions in 
diflerent provincial capitals with the provincial satrap as president. 
Reform of India’s social institutions and the methods of carrying it 
out would form the agenda of these conferences- Lord Dufferin, 
however,^ suggested instead a responsible political organization 
holding its public sessions “through which the Government might be 
kept informed regarding the beet Indian public opinion”, no govern- 
ment officer having had anything to do with it in public, and the 
Government observing a sort of “benevolent neutrality” towards it. 
Uumo went to Britain to enlist the sympathy and support of liberal- 
minded and progressive men in behalf of this venture. The prelimina- 
ries thus setUed, the leaders of Poona working under’ the auspices of 
the Barvnjanik Sabha seriously and enthusiastically took in hand the 
arrangements for the Indian National Congress, f^t thud has the name 
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been changed in course of a year’s discussion. Why was Poona 
preferred to all other cities in the country for the honour of holding 
the first session of the Congress, and not Calcutta the capital of the 
empire where Surendra Nath Banerjee and his fellow-workers had 
anticipated it by two years, not Madras which took the initiative in 
taking a definite step in the matter, and Bombay, the capital of the 
western presidency ? This preference must have been intended as a 
compliment to the virile and watchful public life that had grown up 
round Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Khshinath Trimbak Telang, and 
Ganesh Vashudeo Joshi. Almost at the last moment owing to the out- 
break of cholera at Poona the venue of the Congress was hastily 
shifted to Bombay where it held its first session on the 28th. December, 
1885, at the Gokiildas Tejpal Pathsala. 

Thus was the Indian National Congress bom, with very modest 
objects : (1) to enable all the most earnest labourers in the cause of 
# j national progress to become personally known to each 
other ; (2) to discuss and decide upon the political opera- 
Workers tioDs to be undertaken during the ensuing year. In the 
speeches of the early workers in Bie Congress field loyalty 
to the British connection was reiterated : "I am patriotic because I 
am loyal ; I am loyal, because I am patriotic” — words like these were 
received with cheers and acclamation : the same speaker lived to write 
in 1906 of the political ideal of India as — “absolute autonomy free 
from British control” — marking the march of ideas and of events. 
What they are to-day the world knows. “The more progress people 
made in education and material prosperity the greater woSd be their 
insight into political matters, and keener their desire for political ad- 
vancement” — this was the hope that W. C. Banerjee predicted. To-day 
material adversity has added a keener edge to the demand for radical 
reform in the country. The Indian National Conpjress would work 
“to mitigate, if not to eradicate, race prejudices, to disarm creed 
antipathies, and to remove provincial jealonsies” — this had been Ananda 
Charln’s aspiration for bis National organization. That aspiration 
remains unrealized. Perhaps things must grow worse before they can 
get better. 

A panoramic view of Indian life and thought antecedent to 1885 
has been presented above. It showed us a people who were consciously 
_ . reacting against the pressure of an administrative system 

of^PoIiUcnl assumption and acceptance of racial and 

Thought cultu^ supremacy it showed us a people who were 
consciously repudiating that assumption ; it showed us a 
people the leaders of which had begun to employ ‘‘western machinery 
to overthrow western predominance” ; it showed us also that these 
leaders depended for the success of their efforts and the fnlfilment of 
their hopes on the righteous instincts of their rulers, on their declara- 
tions of policy and their promises ; it showed us that these leaders 
had no faith in the organized public spirit of their own people for 
the assertion of their rights and liberties dependant not on human 
promises but received from on high from their. Maker. But these 
leaders lived to -see their methods criticized and decried as “politicnl 
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mendicancy”, and the pioneer of them, Dadabhai Naoroji, clad, and 
proud that he had lived to see that day. It is carious, however, that, 
it was not the politician that first awoke to the unnaturalnesa of these 
methods and this politics. It was reserved for people who are called 
“literary men’’ to recall the politician from the pursuit of futility, the 
futility of expecting a ruling authority to divest itself of power under 
the pressure of “petition, protest and prayer” . Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar 
in Maharashtra through his monthly the "Nihandh Mala”, and in 
Bengal Bankim Chandra Chatterjee through his " Banga-Barshan” and 
Dr. Eabindra Nath Tagore through his essays and poems, first drew 
the attention of their countrymen to methods of self-help. And among 
politicians, the first to repudiate the ideology of imperialism was 
Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, This ideology has always sought to cite 
science in its support. The skin of a people, their nasal index and 
the girth of their head-piece, the supporters of imperialism have 
averred, ought to be entered into the assessment of a people’s right 
and eligibility to self-rule. Social usages and disabilities, such as idol 
worship, child-marriage, interdict on widow re-marriage, illiteracy, 
nntouchability, unapproachability and such other crudities stand as so 
many bars to self-rule. And a people whose life was tortured and dis- 
figured by such usages, cruel and demoralizing, could never hope to 
attain self-rule. These were the dominant thoughts which ruled the 
life and eonduct of the early reformers among our people during the 
British repme. Balwantrao Tilak very early in life, under the impulse 
of a conviction, born natural in him and not by any ratiooinativo 
process,^ refused to accept the logic of any such ideology, or its truth 
and validity. And his conviction flared forth thirty years later in the 
declaration— “Swarai is my birth right”. Dadabhai Naoroji first brought 
the word Swaraj” into currency in modern Indian politics. Since then 
the word has found place in a royal proclamation. 


• ^ opening years of the present century Bipin Chandra Pal 
in isengal appeared as the protagonist of the ideas of self-help and self' 
respect in politics. His English weekly — "TlieKew India” wai the' 
organ voice of the development. A social and religious reformer who 

of Keshab Chandra Sen and Shiv Nath 
bhasm, ho had lost faith in the religious and social institutions of his 
^ centre and citadel of progress. He combined in himself, two 
contradictory qualities, a ragged individuality and a sensitiveness to 
eveloping mentol and moral disturbances in the atmosphere around 
imse . The spint of the reformer kept him at a distance from sym- 
patby with the day-to-day strivings of his people for a better life ; his 
^ofo the soul of these strivings brought him 
f ° them, and made him their tribune. He was moved, all inspito 

triumphant march of Swami Vivokananda 
mndnrn asserting the hegemony of Indian thought -in the 

BrnhmnhnT„qK*K "tt the makers of modern India was 

incommiihlo ^P'^^hyaya whoso Catholic Christianity found nothing 
These^wera his country’s culture. 

transformnHnn moulded the_ minds of people for the mighty 

that India witnessed . in 1906 and the sucefeeding years. 
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prepared the field in ■which came Aurobinda Ghosh, who is beat 
described in the words of a fellew-worker of his of that period : 

" Tbe other leaders of the movement have left their life_ behind them : 

Aorohinda has his before him. Nationalism is their lost love : it is his first passion. 
They are burdened with the cares and responsibilities of large families or comples 
relations : Aurobinda has a small family and praotioally no cumulative obligations. 
His only oare is for his conntry — the mother, as he always calls her...... 

Nationalism, at the best a concern of the intellect ■with some, at the lowest a_ politi- 
cal cry and aspirations with others, is with Aurobinda a supreme passion of his soul. 
Few, indeed, have grasped the full force and meaning of the Nationalist ideal as 
Aurobinda has done. But of these very few — though their Trision may he clear, their 
action is weak.. ..To see the vision of truth and yet not to be possessed by the 

supreme passion for it which burns up all other desires and snaps asunder, like 
ashen bands, all other ties and obligations—this is the _ divine _ tragedy of 
most finer natures.... But blessed are they for whom this tragic antithesis 

between the ideal and the real has been cancelled ; for whom to know the truth is 
to love it ; to love the truth is to strive after it, and to strive after the the truth is 
to attain it in whom there is no disparity, either in time or degree, between the 
idea and its realization : in whom the ■vision of the ideal, by its own intrinsic 
strength at once attunes every craving of the flesh, every movement of the mind, 

every motion of the heart, and every impulse of the will to itself : These 

are so to say the chosen of God. ..Their towering optimism, and the Gi^e of God, turn 
every evil _ into good, every opposition to help, every loss into a CTin. By the gen- 
eral verdict of his conntr^en, Aurobinda stads to-day among theso favoured sons 
of God". 

Chittaranjaa Das (Deshabandhn) who successfully defended Aurobin- 
da Ghoso in the Alipore Bomb case, carried on the 
Tn tradltiou o£ the cumulative protest of India, first 

registered in Bengal in 1905 } the abandon of his 
sacrifice was the urge of a rich nature which knew how to 
live, and how to deny life. It is noteworthy that his- two most 
forceful colleagnes and disciples — Jatindra Mohun Ben Gupta and 
Birendra Nath Sasmal — should have had the qualities of their leader — ■ 
qualities that enabled them to grasp tbe joys of life and drink them 
to the lees, the qualities that made it easy for them to ofter thepe at 
the altar of their motherland. Syam Sundar Chakravarty whose 
nationalism came to him ns the natural and instinctive conservatism 
of a people, ■with his concrete patriotism rooted in the strength and 
the weakness of his people, found his highest self-expression jn the 
days of Non-co-operation when his daily, the Servant, was a pillar of 
the movement. 

The terrorist movement that had its birth in the turmoil of the 
Bengal anti-partition agitation has created problems that exercise the 
statesmanship of both the rulers and the ruled. The former seek to 
solve it by repression. Mahatmaji’s non-violent Satyagraha offers a 
constructive substitute for ■violence, individual and national, asserts the 
riglit and the duty to do and dare, to “die in one’s dharrm’*, in the 
fulfilment of the law of one’s o^wn being. 

Snbramanya Bhorati and Chidambaram Pillai, the former by his songs 
and the latter by his practical Swadeshi gave the first hint of the 
potentialities that have reached, fruition ■ to-day in the ebullient life of 
Tamil Nad, guided by the cool intellectnality lof a culture more Indian 
than in any other part of the conntry. 
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The Andhra movement did not exhaust itself simply by rationalizing 
the plea of linguistic provinces in India. The Andhra Jatiya Kialasala 
of Masulipatam made an effort to direct energies to the higher reaches 
of thought and life. Hanumantha Rao spent himself in building up this 
institution. 

Lala Lajpat Rai in the Runjab, Aswini Eumar Dutta in Bengal were 
the two most outstanding constructive leaders of public life in their 
respective provinces. Things were more difficult for the former for 
reasons, which were some of them social, implicit in the aggressiveness 
of the Arya Samaj of which Lalaji was one of the first proponents ; 
the other reasons were administrative due to the semi-military regime 
in the province ; its contiguity to the north-west frontier with the menace 
of Russia ever present to the foreign office at Simla is responsible for 
“methods of suppression*' of which the world had the best demonstra- 
tion at Jallianwala Bagh in April, 1919. 

Mnkhtar Ahmmad Ansari tested his patriotism in the fire of his com- 
munity's disapproval, and proved it before all the world as pure gold.* 
Beginning as a Pan Islamist, his faith in the world message of Islam 
did not stand in the way of his fight for the freedom of his 
country. 


Hakim Ajmal Khan, one of Nature's noble man, brought to the 
20th century the graces of the 16th. His personality, avoiding lime- 
h'ght, was one of the silent forces of Moslem awakening in India. 

Mrs. Annie Besant as president of the Theosophic^ Society was 
one of the most potent personal influences in our national awakening. 
Her leadership in the Home Rule Movement (1916-’17) was the fulfil- 
ment of a great career working for international fellowship, the last 
desperate ^ attempt of a British thought-leader to erect a bridge of 
reconciliation^ between India and Britain. 

Vithalbhai Patel’s^ demonstration of an Indian politician using the 
resources^ and limitations of British laws in India to weaken and para- 
lyse Bnhsh administration in the country, 

Babn Mahesh Narayau was one of the unknown makers and builders 
of modern Behar unknown to the wider public life of India. Ho be- 
longs to the t^e who narrowed their view, so that their sight might 
be sha^ened Bihar to-day is in the fore-front of India's many fronted 
battle-Jine. This proud position has been made possible by the 
Jiffr|Work OT Baba Mahesh Narayan among others. 

JNabm Chandra Bardoloi of Assam and Acharya Gidwani of Sindh 
the national movement carried to it by the swell of new lifo 
at flowed into the creefes and comers of India when the flood-gates 
were opened by M^atma Gandhi. Their lives, cut short, are a record 
promises unfulfilled, and an inspiration to their countrymen. 

and downs the movement of Indian thought and activity 
en processing towards a fuller realization of the meaning of 
Ethic# of personality, perfecting itself in a lifo of co-opera- 

Individtulity eflort in the bosom of society. The early reformers 

^awn their inspiration from European social .and 
rfohtB nf thn ®^6fi®aca8. These had laid emphasis on the 

ng the individual, society and State being regarded as existing ' 
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solely to secure respect for these rights. Au interpretation of Euro- 
pean history has it that 18th. century British liberty was incarnated in 
a parliament controlling the aristocracy and the monarchy *, the parados 
resulting therefrom was that the basis of society was not to obey 
those who governed but to disobey them, control them and make 
things difficult for. them ; the economists, Adam Smith and Richardo, 
and their propagandists, Cobden and Bright, extended the scope cf 
British liberalism by making the State practically ‘evanescent' through 
the bold idea of reducing its functions to as little as possible, giving 
the State nothing to do but simply allow individuals to exchange the 
products of their respective labours ; this freedom reached its acme in 
the forties and fifties of the last century. This liberty of person sanc" 
tified the institution of private property, thereby securing the ultimate 
good of society and State. In social ethics the enrichment of human 
personality was accepted as the ideal end, the reason for existence 
of society and State. The society and State that did not afford oppor- 
tunity for this development deserved to be^ broken. This philosophy 
had played its part in the evolution of our social and political thought 
and conduct also in the last quarter of the 19th century. Social usages 
that barfed this claim — the claim of the human personalily for free 
and unfettered development — came in for condemnation and demanded 
their abolition. As the fight for political freedom widened, and 
grew intense, recruits from newer stratas of society were drawn to it, 
the habits of centuries of a social discipline were disturbed, directing 
a uew insight into traditional life. 

The Non-co-operation movement revealed the strength of our social 
polity by the wide-spread response of the mass-mind, and its weakness 
EthJcf of quick relapse into listlessness and indifference. The 

Mms Awaken- Ktulafat^ movement has introduced a complexity into ' 
Ing. Indian life, in so far as it has encouraged the spirit of 
separatism among Indian Moslems ; Moulana Mohammed 
Ali was the leading spirit in the enunciation of this dual patriotism for 
Indian Moslems. A nd the trials and travails of the last fifteen years have 
not been able to evolve a unity out of this duality. The non-Brahmin 
movement in southern and westeren India was the fore-runner of a 
development which proved that the Hindu methods of social reform 
Imd failed to satisfy and conciliate normal human feelings — methods 
that paid homage to spiritual elevation but maintained the rigid distinc- 
tions ^between men and men. In the Maharashtra we find its prota- 
gonist in ^tirao Eulo (born 1827); the founder of the “Satya Sodhak 
oama] . was a remarkable personality, the pioneer of education 
among non-Brahmins of the lower stratum of society, a prolific writer 
whoso books form 'the scripture” of the Samaj. Regarded as an 
^ti^rahmln, his appreciation of the life and labour of Balwantrao 
Tilafc was sincere, evidence of which he gave by arranging for security 
nm ^ the accused, ^ Balwantrao Tilak and Gopalrao Agarkar, in the 
Sholapur case. His insight into the economic basis of Indian life 
was proved by his erecting at his own expense the statue of a peasant at 
the main gate-way of the Poona Congress (1895). To-day that move- 
.hn9 widened its scope, quickened by the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fight for the. down-trodden- The adi-Dravida and the Adi- 

10 
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Andhra movements in southern India, the Adi-Hindu and their companion 
activities in other parts of the country, have given rise' to parti- 
cularistic demands and conceits that stand in the vfay of evolving a 
coherent and united life in the country. Linguistic provinces are one 
such factor. They are; however, a necessary and healthy growth. . And 
in the evolution of this idea Madhusudhan Das, the grand old 
man of Utkal, was one of tho pioners, as rugged an individualist 
ns ever lived. Pandit Gopabandhu Das affiliated this provincial 
patrioism to the composite nationalism of India under the 
inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi. After centuries of neglect, of 
frustrations, liberal concessions fail to make any appeal to men ; in 
removing conscious causes of grievances, social distinctions and such 
other inequalities, men do not secure pence. Therefore it is that men 
propose that the other cause of grievance rampant to-day, the 
inequalities of wealth, should be removed to secure this peace. This 
uneasiness and unrest has become world-wide. And India finds itself 
to-day fighting on two fronts, ^ one against the inequalities of tho British 
rule, tjie other against tho social and economic inequalities of Indian life. 


The classes of educated Indiana who had taken the lead in fighting 
the former had been taught to respect individual liberty and private 
^ propel^. In the old-world Indian polity individuality in 
verana spiritual was recognised and encouraged, 

State while in social life and economic arrangements it was 
sought to be canalized into co-operative efforts, upholding 
a peculiar balance and harmony. This balance and harmony was main- 
tained by the theory of ro-incarnation of souls in a series of lives, 
beglnningless ^ and endless, taking shelter in bodies belonging to different 
stratas of society, according to their merits and demerits. These beliefs 
afford no consolation to men to-day. The old oracles are either dumb, 
or th^ messages are incomprehensible. The modern oracles are with 
us. Our discipleship to British theorists still retains its loyalty. The 
nows of the harmony that is being worked out in Britain between the 
claims of the individual and the needs of State, "recantation’* as some 
would ^1 it, has reached us. Socialism, rather State Socialism has 
been called a product of the German mind, a product of Bismarckian 
methods of harno^ing tho services of tho needy to the chariot-wheel 
of the State, the State that demands tho whole of man, and suffers no 
rival near or about itself. But we in India have not yet been able to fully 
realize tuo logic of this development or accept its validity. This is tho 
psychology of the opposition that Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s ideology 
has mot with even from his colleagnos in the Indian National Con- 
if evolntion from the idea of State at tho service of- the 
individnal to that of tho State suppressing tho individnal has not taken 
a very ong time to come its full- circle. As they say in tho story 
^ industrialism, directed and controlled by the 
iiinm 1 instinct, brutalized the poor by over-working 

" 1^^° intercede. Thus did tho 

finds nnno t ^ alono ) como to bo regulated. To-day it 

tlin mlpr nf n f rovcrenco. And tho State has come to its own, as 
tho ruler of men, of tlieir thoughts and activities.- 
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Test for 
India 


' In _ our country there is only the beE:inninp; of indnstrialisin. But 
there is poverty. And this poverty seems irremovable except by eli- 
minating .the instinct for personal and private profit and 
greed, except by dividing the existing wealth of the 
country. Men as sensitive to the sufferings of others 
advise that the need of the hour is the production of 
more wealth, and not its division hero and now. The tumult and the 
shouting, heard all round the world, aro evidences of a wide-awake 
consciousness that a social and economic adjustment must be worked 
out if civilized life is to bo continued. 


Thus does India’s “home polity” find itself merging into world 
polity. In India the polity is more complicated ; she is the battle- 
ground of nationalism and socialism. Capture of political power is in 
many parts of the world a fact realized in the life of the people ; they 
aro free to bond their energies to the capture of economic power. In our 
country both these developments have forced themselves to public 
view, and demand to bo led to their natural culmination. The test for 
India is more difficult, and more penetrating. 

The woman’s cause was man’s, sang the mid-Victorian poet-laureate 
of Britain. To-day women have lost faith in that chivalry ; men also 
, do not find strength and inspiration in it. As a result, 
Mo'rement '^omen have decided to claim and have a determining voice 
in India making a new thing of the mis-shapen, man-made world. 

Science has placed at our hands mighty instruments for 
making a better world— man has failed to do it. So it was time that 
woman should take a hand in the affair. The women’s movement in 
India, as repreoented by the All-India Women’s Conference and the 
innumerable sectional and communal organisations, as a separate 
activity, gives shape and form to this aspiration on the part of Indian 
women to play their legitimate and rightful part in building up New 
India. Individual women in India have gone forth as pioneers, and 
have proved" the possibility of women taking part in public move- 
ments and organizing them. The first Indian name that appears of 
these pioneers, was that of Pandita Ramnbai, a Marhatta lady. Mrs. 
Annie Besant’s many-sided activities must have been an inspiration 
to many women, the products of modern education in India. Educa- 
tion had been accepted as the very lever of all p- ogress, and in this 
activity women’s contributions have bien many and varied, both in 
quantity and quality. 

To-day all these are found synthesized in the All-India Women’s 
Conference. Its history is an interesting story. As in other parts of 
the world so in India time-forces, to use a hackneyed phrase 
Women’* explanatory of the many developments in social 

Confmneo compelled men to call in women to council, on the 

principle, perhaps, that two heads aro better than one. The 
latest report of the All-India Women’s Conference has it that the 
“original stimulns” of the idea was 

“an appeal mode by the Direotor of Pablic lustrnction, Ben^l, at a prize-giving 
function of the Bethnno College, Calcntta, in "srhich he called on Indian Womon to 
'tell us with one voice ichat they leant, and keep on tolling us till they get it' Mrs. 
A. L, Huide-koper, an er-Principal of Bothuno College, made use of this appeal 
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as the basis of two artiolcs ■which wore pablished in Siri Dhartna, the monthly 
magazine of the ‘Women’s Indian Assooiation ” 

This appeal and the two articles in the Stri Dharma_ led Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cousin, Secretary of the Women’s Indian Association, 
Adyar (Madras) to address an appeal in the autumn of 1926 to women 
all over the country “to form local committees and hold Constituent 
Conferences in each of the provinces and in certain other clearly 
defined disfricts and Indian States, for the purpose of declaring their 
views on problems of education/’ In response to this appeal Consti- 
tuent Conferences were held in 22 places during the months of September 
to December 1926. And the wide and lively enthusiasm evoked by 
these conferences was solidified in the Ist session of the All India 
Women’s Conference held at Poona on the 6th to 8th January 
1927, ■with Her Highness Maharani Chimnabai Gaokwad, Maharani of 
Baroda as President The resolutions passed related to matters, educa- 
tional only, except the resolution on carly-marriage, and another in 
support of Sir Harising Gout’s Age-of-consent Bill- This extension 
of interest has widened at every session, till to-day no subject of 
national interest is outside the purview of the Conference, as its “sec- 
tions” and “sub-committees” testify. There are the educational and 
social sections” ; there are the Sarda Act sub committee, the Indige- 
nous Industries Sub-Committee, Rural Reconstruction Sub-Committee, 
and the Sub-Committee on Labour. Women’s education in all its 
stages, social usages that stand in the way of individual and social 
development, and women working in mines, and factories and mills are 
the concern of the appropriate committees which study the problems 
connected therewith and deal •with them. 


There have been ten sessions of the Conferences, the last held Being 
^ Trivandrum, the capital city of Travancore in the last week of 
December 1936. The second session (1928) was hold at Delhi, Her 
HighneM the Begum mother of Bhopal presiding ; the third (1929) at 
^^^H'Rkness the Dowager Rani of Mandi presiding ; the fourth 
(1930), at Bombay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presiding; the fifth (1931) at 
^hore. Dr. (MrsJ Aluthulakshmi Reddi presiding ; the sixth '(1932) at 
Madras, Mrs. P._K. Ray presiding; the seventh (1933) at Lucknow, 
J^dy Bamanbhai A eelkanth presiding ; the eighth at Calcutta, liidy 
Abdul Qua^r presiding ; the ninth at Karachi, Mrs. Rustomji Puridonji 
presiding, i he tenth session was presided over by Her Highness 
Maharani Sotu Parvati Bayi of Travancore. 

1 an appropriateness in the All-India Women’s Conference 

0 cling Its session in ETeralo, of “wliich Travancore forms an important 
Significance of is known as “PenmalBynm”—“Womon’8 

Tmvancoro MalayaJam. The social polity based on the matriarchal 
Conference System makes woman the head and fountain of all 

Tbn poorer and beneficence ; succession is traced through her. 

Gxnprinnno right atmosphere where woman’s 

could noiut ^ family and social life 

to bo the fniido efficiency and on equity which ought 

the P woman’s movement in India. Those 

the Maharani-Presidcnt brought out vividly in her address. 
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The All India Women’s Conference is a non-parfy and a non- 
partisan organization. Fortunately for itself it had not to struggle for 
PoliticBl the political recognition of women in India ; that recogni- 
Affilidtion tion had been won by the great war for British women, and 
of the their Indian sisters enjoy the fruits of the labours of the 
n erence Bcspards and Pankhursts. The principle that woman has 
of right a place in the making of laws as she has in the making of 
the home has been recognized. Indian women have now to work for 
details some of which they embodied in their Memornndam to the 
Franchise Committee sot up in connection with the Hoare scheme of 
constitutional changes for India. The claim of Indian women “to fight 
elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates,” as 
also that with regard to “adult suffrage,” and for “no reservation of 
seats for women as such” — none of them has '-eon accepted by the 
Government. The “communal decision” of the “National Government” 
of Britain has disappointed these “clear” demands of Indian women. 

The activities of the Conference are coming into contact with 
centres of Indian life hitherto neglected by educated women. Dirt, 
Tlio Fuinro disease and ignorance smother healthy growth in India ; 

when edneated women come face to face with them, their 
removal will become possible and the “life beautiful” will emerge out of 
them. Then will Indian women contribute “their due share in the task of 
Nation-building” as they do to-day in building aud keeping up homes. 


We have tried to trace India’s evolution in course of a hundred 
years of British rule. The immediate past, the last fifteen years, has 
witnessed an upheaval, the “high audacity” of which has 
Ir^n Pact eye-opener to both the rulers and the ruled. 

& After The period which is covered by the present volume of 
the “Annual Register” is marked by calm after a storm — 
the storm that blowcd on the wake of the two Civil Disobedience 
Movements. The first started under Mahatma Gandhi’s personal 
direction ; after his incarceration the momentum received from him 
carried it through to almost the end of 1930 ; during the latter months 
the driving force was imparted by Pandit Matilal Nehru, one of the 
patricians of an earlier generation with its faith in British generosity 
and statesmanship intact through many disappointments. To Matilalji 
the Punjab under Sir Michael O’Dwyer was a revelation.'' Since then 
the old man knew no respite from fight, and he died fighting. His 
contemporary. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, stands as a rock, the 
symbol of India’s eternal quest of freedom and of peace. The 
Gandhi-Invin Pact secured a temporary truce ; it was valuable as an 
indication of the true path to reconciliation between the rulers and the 
ruled, not for any immediate and tangible gain. 


What this path is has been sketched by J. Coatman in his book 
— “Years of Destiny’’ ; 

' “Ab long as the Indian feels that they are being treated not only fairly, bnt as 
equals, thoy are not a difficult people to aeal vrith, and Lord Irwin’s unprecedented 
action had riven the Indian people the strongest possible assurance that ho, at any 
rate, was not going to allow any falso notion of prestige to stand in the way of his 
dealing with any of their leaders on terms which they comd accept wilhont any possible 
feelings of resentment” 
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Lord Willingdon Eucceoded to tho Irwin method. He spoke of his 
ambition to go down to history “as the first constitutional Governor-general” 
in India. Bnt fate decreed otherwise. Ho was not, to quote the words 
of an American author, perhaps temperamentally, perhaps forced by 
imperial policy, “one to adopt tho Conference method in tho manner 
of his predecessor”. Therefore do we find him rejecting Mahatma 
Gandhi's offer as carried in his wire of 29th. December 1931 — “whether 
you expect mo to see you and receive guidance from you as to the 
course I am to pursue in advising the Congress”. The historian, of 
India need not go further than the American writer in his judgment 
on Lord Willingdon’s regime. 

His Excellency Lord Linlithgow does not come to tho country as a 
stranger”. He came to India as Chairman of the Boyal Agricnltnrai 
Lord ^mmission, and got to know something of the 

Linlithgow people. His interest in agricultural 

life and progress in his own country finds outlets 
and opportunitieB for wider service to the 
teeming agricultural population in India. His meeting a batch of 
Deecani agriculturists on landing in Bombay as Governor-General 
is significant of developments in rural life. In his first speech broad- 
^sted to all parts of India and addressed to all classes he exhorts the 
Civil Service” to “know your villages”, and offers a now interpreta- 
tion of their duties in eloquent words — "For you in your own genorn- 
rion it remains abundantly true that the tent is mighter than the pen”. 
Tlieso words of Lord Linlithgow convey to us hints of ' a now 
policy which ho desires to pursue in India. Whether this policy is 
inspired by personal inclination or by the necessitioB of a State where 
agriculturists form tho majority of the population, it is not necessary 
to enquire now. In tho long role of British administrators in India 
other name only emerges who was sincerely interested rin agricul* 
L progress ; it is Lord Mayo’s. During his tenure of 

^co the Department of Commerce and Agriculture was inaugurated, 
ihe State in India was the biggest landlord, a “great forest proprietor,” 
^ Rreat mineral proprietor' . The exploitation of these riches was 
part of the duty of the ’administration co-operativoly with British on- 
terpnsc.^ Lord Mayo was the first to realise the importance, financial 
ana pohtiwl, of this dual function. His insight into India’s ngricnltur- 
a condition, and methods of its improvement, is acutely expressed in 
ms notes : > j 


I do cot know what is preoisely meant by ‘amoniao mannro’. If it moans 
““y, arHaolal product of the' kind, wo might as well ask 
tno people of India to mnnuro thoir ground with ohampngno”. 

Again, in another note, ho writes 

,^t'0'ilture wo must be onrefnl of two things. First, wo 
nahvo husbandmen to do things which they have boon 
andfmrn f "io things which they can’t do, 

learn to of doing. In either case, they will laugh at us, and they will 

leam to disregard really useful advanoo when it is given”. 

t i. know if these warnings of Lord Mayo’s wore called 

tortu_ by experts" or enthusiasts in his time in India. Tho same 
warnings have need of repetition by Lord Linlithgow to the “experts” 
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and enthusiasts -who have been crowding into India at the invitation of 
the Government. 

“The cultivator tilling his fields remains as ever the backbone of 
this country and the foundation of her prosperity"’^, said Lord Linlithgow 
in reply to the address of the Bombay Corporation. 
The peasantry of India on whose shoulders rest the 
huge fabric of a modern government are, however, un- 
equal to maintaining this burden. Long ago Lord Cromer 
(he was then Evelyn Baring^ recognized that India could support at 
best a cheap despotism. And British rule, however benevolent, is a 
very costly despotism, or bureaucracy if one must have it so. Over 
and above this, a debt of Es. 1^800 croros is crushing all hope and all 
initiative out of him whose life is a long-drawn question between a 
crop and a crop”. And the government of Lord Linlithgow must look 
on helpless faced by a poverty as wide as this, and a distress which 
centuries have taught the trick of remaining mute and silent. Other 
countries may do brave tilings for the relief of unemployment ; we in 
India have nothing better than the vaguest of idea of unemployment 
figures in the country. The government cannot show any better know- 
ledge in the matter. Eural decay is a fact and continues to be a for 
men flee from decay. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
which hopes to successfully battle with this decay by reviving rural 
industries, by its “planned campaign for the uplift of the ryot,” will 
need the goodwill and the co-operation of all. The conditions of 
successfully enlisting that good-will and co-operation have yet to be 
fulfilled. Debt Redemption and Conciliation Acta, can touch but the 
fringe of the problem. Rural credit has been shaken by these Acts, and 
Land Mortgage Banks under State-control will take decades to take shape 
and be able to meet even a moiety of the whole demand for agricultural 
short-time credit. Co-operative banks play a very insignificant part in 
offering facilities to the peasantry in need of cash. The Indian Central 
flanking Enquiry Committee’s majority report present certain figures 
which are revealing in this connection. In Bombay the financial require- 
ment of the agricultural population was Rs. 32 crores 60 lakhs ; the co- 
operative organisations supplied about Es. 2 crores 20 lakhs. In Bengal 
the short and 'medium term need was for Rs. 96 crores, as against Rs. 
,4 crores supplied. In Madras no provincial estimate was forthcoming ; 
in its absence- the estimate of the Tanjore district helped to arrive at 
an idea ", the cost of one crop of paddy in the wet delta area was Es. 
3 crores 50 lakhs ; the co-operative societies supplied Rs, 17 lakhs 60 
thousand. In face ,of these needs, and the widening responsibilities that 
provincial governments are preparing themselves to assume, the contro- 
versies over the Niemeyer report and the heart-burning and provincial 
jealousies developed, appear how unreal and how petty! 

Economists, administrative or theoretical, have been trying to stir 
up public opinion to the danger of over population in the country. 
They assert that by 1941, the population will number 
40 crores which the present national income will be 
unable to ma'ntain. The pessimist among them say that 
the problem of “relieving the growing pressure on the 
soil is insoluble” and that the fullest industrial development cannot hope 
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to absorb more than 30 lakhs of workers, that is mnkinE provision 
for the maintenance of one croro and a half of men, women and 
children. In 1921 an estimate showed that there were about 6 croros 
agriculturists who have been forced out of their lands. How few of 
these have found employment ? A question which none can give a 
satisfactory reply to. Indian Society has never cared to consciously 
trouble its head over this problem, depending on nature and nature's 
God to establish a satisfactory relation and proportion between feeding 
mouths and provision for food. To such a society these warnings and 
exhortations~what are they but “bourgeoise” economics, inspired' by 
communal considerations 1 When the political future of the country is 
to be ruled by communal votes, every community must strive to return 
an increasing number at each successive census^ to the confusion of all 
economists. Communal cries will fill hungry mouths. How does his 
Excellency Lord Linlithgow •propose to cure this madness? In a letter 
of his addressed to the heads of provincial governments appear the 

words : “ there is no point in trying to improve the breed of 

cattle if the fodder is not there for their nourishment^^. The some 
question with the substitution of the word' “men” for “cattle”, is writ 
large over Indio, waiting for a reply. 


Lord Linlithgow has succeeded to a political stale-male in the 
country. The Indian National Congress may cease from troubling, and 
. may be at rest from weariness. But the dissatisfaction 

Pro»pect Congress voices, has it ceased or has it sought 

rest ? Reply to this question must be the quest of his 
Excellency. What the Government of India Act of 1935 


was intended to secure for British interests Lord Linlithgow knows , 
for it is partly his handiwork. What it secures to India we can 
imagine. The British Parliament is anxious to endow Indians with 
“real responsibility for Indian social conditions”. Social conditions 


to-day are incapable of divorce from economic and political factors. 
These econoniic and political factors have not been made amenable to 
Indian initiative and Indian control. How Lord Linlithgow proposes 
to shape these within the frame-work of the Government of India Act 
only the future can show. It would be unjust to anticipate develop- 
ments and pass judgment thereon. Lord Linlithgow also is not freO ; 
ho must fit himself into the system which has passed through many 
transformations. But the spirit of domination that has informed its 
activities in connection with the “dependent” parts of the empire 
remains, retaining its old-time vigour. This is the meaning of the 
safe^ards" which Lord Linlithgow must defend in the interests of 
Britain. Bearing in mind oven all this, there will be few Indians who 
cannot respond to his appeal to remember him in their prayers. 
( Specially contributed by Sj. Suresh Chandra Deb. ) 




iCing George the V’s Reigil 

Eablt Lux 

His Most Exoelleat Majesty George Y, King of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas and Emperor of India was the only surviving son 
of King Edward VI I and Queen Alexandra, He was born at Marlborough House, 
London on June 3, 1865, and whan four years old he and his elder brother, Prince 
Albert Yiotor, who was two years his senior, were placed under the tutorship of the 
Bev. John Neale Dalton, the curate of Sandringham. 

In the year 1877, Prince George was sent with his elder brother the late Duke of 
Clarence to the Bntannia, there to be trained for a naval career. The brothers were 
as dissinular in appearance as in temperament— the elder fragile of frame, thoughtful 
and pensive ; the younger (Prince George) though not very robust physically, full 
of vmonr, high-spirited with an under-current of mischievous humour. They were 
placed in the tutorial charge of Mr. Lawless, and except for the fact that they were 
berthed in separate cabin, shared the ordinary life and routine of the ship. It was 
not an easy routine by any means, for the lads were on deck at half-past six, and 
had to use their muscles as well as brains. They were taught the humbler aits of 
seamanship— the management of sailing boats, sail-making, rope-splioing and other 
duties essential for a naval career. The two Princes remained on the Britannia for 
about two years, and during the whole of the time the vessel was stationary in the 
Kiver Dart 

Their course on the Britannia completed, the two Princes were sent to H. M. S. 
Bacchante to learn their business in great waters and see the wonders of the world, 
especially those of the British Empire. Prince George was then just over fourteen, 
and was a lively dashing lad with a reputation among his comrades for dash and 
masterfulness. They went first to the vrest IndieSj crossed back to the island off 
"West Africa, rounded the Cape, went south to Australia, and thence to Fiji, Tokahama 
Hongkong and Singapore, returning home via the Suez Canal, with an excursion 
ashore into the Holy Land. Thus by the time he was sixteen Prince George had seen 
far more of the world and its divers races than had ever any Prince of the "West or 
the East. 

Prince George toot to the life with a zest that was to mate him one of the best 
naval officers of his time, and he was an excellent mathematioian, with the makings 
of a senior wrangler.^ 

At the close of this tonr in 1832 the brothers separated. Prinoe George, who 
remained in the naval service was appointed to H. M. S. Canada, commanded by 
Captain Dnrrant, on the North Amerioau and W est Indian Station, and was promoted 
sub-lieutenant. On his return home he passed through the Boyd Naval (Jolley at 
Greenwich and the gunnery and torpedo schools, being promoted lieutenant in 1885. 

A year later he was appointed to H. M. S. Thunderer of the Mediterranean 
Squadron, and was subsequently transferred to H. M. S. Dreadnought and H. M. S. 
Alexandra. In- 1889 _ he joined the fl^hip of the Channel Squadron, H. M. S. 
Northumberland and in that year was in command of torpedo boat No. 79 for the 
naval manoeuvers. In 1890 he was put jin command of the gunboat H. M. S. Thrush 
for service on the North American and "West Indian Station. After his promotion as 
Commander in 1891 he commissioned H. M. 8 . Melampus, the command of which he 
relinquished on the drath of his brother, Albert ^otor, the Duke of Clarence, in 
January 1892, since his duties os eventual heir to the Crown precluded from devot- 
■ ing himself exclusively to the Navy. He was promoted Captmn in 1893, Eear- 
Aumira! in 1901, and "Vioe-Admiral in 19^. 

The Prinoo obtained his promotion to the Thrush by a fine bit of semanship 
during the_ naval mimcouvres of 1899, when ha was in charge of one of the torpedo 
boats and in a driving gale off the Irish coast sucoeeded in rescuing a diswled 
oonsort. 

In November, after a visit to Ireland, he was stricken by an attack of enterio 
fever. The Princess of "Wales was In Eussia at the time, and the Prinoe took upon 
Mmself the sup erintendenoe of his son’s nursing, and hardly left his bedside till the 
Princess arrived. Happily Prinoe George recovered, but he had hardly done so when 
a terrible blow fell on the happy family at Sandringham. The Dnke of Clarence 
U 
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(Prince Eddy) caught a chill early in January, which .quickly took a serious turn, 
and he passed away on January 14, 

This sad event placed Prince George in direct succession to the throne, and he 
assumed his new responsibilities with a seriousness for which he was hardly credited 
during his breezy sailor days. It also meant giving up his active career in the 
Navy, which was a great disappointment to him, for although he occasionally got to 
sea again, it was only at irrcOTlar intervals. 

After his brother’s death Prince George was created Duke of York, and his 
marriage became a question of great importance and interest, not only to the Eoyal 
Family, but to the nation at large. 

There was a universal feeling of satisfaction when it was announced that he was 
engaged to an English Princes^ the only daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teok. , 
Of the ladies of the Royal Family there was none more popular and beloved than 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Duchess of Teok. Her good nature, empathy, and un- 
tiring work in the oause of charity endeared her to all classes. Her daughter. Prin- 
cess Victoria Mary— Princess “May", as she was then called— brought up in the sim- 
ple home life of White Lodge, Richmond, entered society with a strong claim on the 
aSections of public as her mother’s daughter, and made the claim pod by her own 
personal charm and attractiveness. It is not surprising therefore, that the wedding 
caused intense pleasure and enthusiasm. It was celebrated at the_ Chapel Royal, 8t 
James, on July 6, 1893, in the presence of Queen Victoria. Tea princesses, al] grand- 
daughters of the queen, attended the bride as bridesmaids. After the wedding • the 
Duke and Duchess of York took up their residence at York Cottage, Sandringham, and 
at York Honse, St James’s. 

Later in the year, they made soma thing like a royal "progress” to Edinburgh ■ and 
York, and on their return commenced that hnsy public hfe_ as representative of the 
Crown, which fitted them so admirably for the exalted position they were destined 
to occupy in the future. Every year was a _ continual round of laying foundation- 
stones, opening buildings, and attending public funotions in London and the large 
manufacturing towns of England, varied by visits to Deland, Scotland and Wales. 

Meanwhile a new generation was wowing up at York Cottage. On June 33, 1894, 
Prince Edward was bom at White Lodge. Prince Albert, now Dnke of York, was 
born on December 14, 1895, and Princess Mary came to grace the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee in 1^7. But a great grief came upon the family before the end of 
Jubilee year, when the Duchess of Teck died at White Lodge on October 27. In 1000 
a third son Prince Henry, was bora to the Dnke and Duchess of Yorfc 

For some time before tte death of Queen Victoria the idea of the Duke of York 
making a tour of the British Colonies had been under consideration and in the year 
1900 the plan took definite form. The loyal rally of the colonies to the help of the 
mother country in her hour of need in South Africa seemed to demand some recog- 
nition from the Sovereign, and the opening of the first Parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth was a fitting opportunity wt the Dnke of York to visit Australia, All 
the arrangements had already been made when Queen Victoria passed away in 
Jannary 1901, but as it was by her express desire that the Duke of York was under- 
taking the tour, it was not abandoned. On March 16, escorted by two ornisers, the 
Dnke and Duchess of Cornwall and York set sail in the Orient liner Ophir comman- 
ded by a crew of the Royal Navy. At Gibraltar, Their Royal Highnesses were 
welcomed by Sir George White, and at Malta by Sir John Fisher. In Ceylon they 
were shown the sacred tooth of Budha, and the Duke was able to perform an- act of 
of clemency by seonring the return of the exiled Arabi to his .native land of Egypt 
At Sing^ore the Dnke received the Malay Sultans and the Duchess received their 
wives. On coming to tte equator the Duke, although he had crossed the line before, 
good-humouredly submitted to the attentions of King Neptune, and took his “saving” 
and his docking with a smile, pour en':ouragcT les autres. 

,^?.real business of the tonr began at Melbourne. On May 9, in the great 
R^himhon building the Duke opened the first Parliament of the Australian Common- 
wealth and the Union Jack was run up over every school in Anstralia. . From 
Melbourne the Royal _ party proceeded to Ballarat, Sydney, and Brisbane. They 
inspected the mines, visited the stockmen in the np-oountry stations, and In Queens- 
land witnessed a boomerang-throwing performance by ' the alwriginos. At all the 
laige towns, both m Anstralia and New Zealand, the chief feature of their welcome 
WM the parade of the school obildren and cadets. How many of these sturdy 

GXoU°^RraTc^%nd FMistbe’f ^6, and Empire fifteen years lator in 
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The Duke had many reminders of his Bacchante visit, suoh as the trees he -and 
his brother planted at Melbourne ; but perhaps the one which appealed most to his 
sporting instincts was the agnail shooting, reminiscent of the policeman’s “quail call." 

From Australia the Ophir steamed to New Zealand, and on June 4 arrived at 
Auckland, where the Duke and Duchess were welcomed by Mr. Seddon, the premier. 
Perhaps the most interesting event in New Zealand was the visit to the native settle- 
ment when the Maori chief returned to the Duke all the presents they had received 
from Queen Victoria, to show how carefully they have kept them. Of course he gave 
them back again. Then followed a great demonstration of native songs and dances, 
which Their Royal Highnesses witnessed wearing the kiwi mats or mantles which 
had been presented to them. 

From Now Zealand the Ophir returned to Tasmania and Adelaide, and a cross- 
country railway journey was made to Perth and the mining district of Coolgarde. 

The voyage was continued via Mauritius to South Africa, where Natal and Cape- 
town were visited, and then across the Atlantic to Canada. Great receptions await- 
ed them at Quebec, Ottawa and Montreal, and at these Canadian cities, as in Australia 
and New Zealand, war medals were presented to the troops who had fought in South 
Africa, and now and then a Viotorio Cross was pinned on a prond and gallant breast After 
a day spent in shooting the rapids with the “lomberman” came the long railway jour- 
ney to Winnipeg, and a visit to the Red Indian chief near Calgary, then across the 
Rooky Mountains (the Duke riding on the “cow-catcher” of the engine), to British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island. The return journey gave the Royal party a change 
of seeing Toronto and the Falls of Niagara, • 

On October 31, the Ophir left Halifax for home, and soon after arrival — on King 
Edward’s birthday, November 9— the Duke of Cornwall and York was created Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Choster. 

A banquet was given at Guildhall on December 6 to welcome Their Royal High- 
nesses at home. In the course of his speech the Prince startled the assembly with 
that famous phrase “Wake up, England !” which next day was on everybody’s "lips. ' 

As Duke of Cornwall, the heir to the throne had already done a great work in 
strengthening the bonds of union between the British Colonies and the motherland, 
and had widely increased his personal knowledge of that great Empire over which 
he was destined to rale. As Prince of Wales he began a career of usefulness at 
home as the right-hand man of the King. His position differed somewhat 
from that of his lather during the long reign of Queen Victoria. There was not now a 
monarch living in semi-retirement at Balmoral and Osborne, but a real live Bang and 
Queen holding a brilliant court nt Buckingham Palaoe and Windsor. But there was 
no rivalry of opposition between the King and the Prince. The latter had his own 
private cirole of friends, chiefly his old companions in the Navy, but he and the Prin- 
cess liked to be with the King and Queen when their engagements permitted, and 
were frequently to be seen at Sandringham and Windsor, and in the Highlands. 

To the Fleet also the King paid several visits, and though here he did not And the 
eroitement and the some sense of nearness to the actual conflict, his old associations 
with the Navy and his intimate knowledge of the life of the Senior Service invested 
these visits with special interest for him. Moreorer, though for long periods the 
perilous and unpretentious eervico of the Navy was receiving little attention from the 
general public, the King followed all its doings with close attention and an under- 
standing eye. The sea Lords who had audience of the King had always to take great 
care that they were well-informed. 

In evejy activity in which the Queen could collaborate with the King, Her Majesty 
was his indefatigable supporter. But there were some feminine movements, like 
Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Crops and the Needle-work Guild which were parti- 
onlarly the Queen’s care. Her interest in snch movements was so real that she contrived 
to make their leaders feel that they were personally answerable to their Queen for the 
efficient discharge of their duties, and that achievement had a remarkable influence on 
the organisations to which she lent her name or patronage. 

At about three o’clock on the morning of 7th May, 1910, the Admiralty yacht 
’^Enchantress,” making for Plymouth from the coast of Spain, received a' wireless 
message of such a nature that it was taken at once to the cabin in which the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, was sleeping. It was a message which fully justified the 
urgency with which it was transmitted. 

“I am deeply grieved.” it ran, “to inform you that my beloved father, the King, 
passed away peacefully to-night. 

• ■ George 
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Alter receiving snoh news it was impossible for the Prime Minister to resume 
his rest. He dressed and went np on the deck to reflect upon the meaning of these 
tidings, which had fallen upon him with shocking suddenness. Such an event had 
been so little anticipated that, barely a week *^o, Mr. Asquith had set out with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Reginald McKenna) for a visit to Gibraltar. The 
first intimation that the King’s health was anything but normal had been received 
the previous day. For a first bulletin it was distinctly alarming, for it was desoribed 
the En^s ocndition as “most oritioal.” At once the yaoht had been turned _ about, 
and it was making for England with all speed when the fateful news was received. 

On his meditanons under the stars as the ship cut its way through calm water% 
the Prime Minister recorded later : “I felt bewildered, and indeed stunned. At a 
most aiudons moment in the fortunes of the State we had lost, without w^ing or 
preparation, the Sovereign whose ripe experience, trained sagacity, equitable judgment, 
and unvarying consideranon counted for so much. ..His snooessors, with an his too 
and engaging qualities, was without political experience. We were nearing a crisis 
without example in our constitutional history.” 

Asquith, never a man to use the language of sensation, did not exaggerate the 
gravity of the political situation in which Eng George came to the throne. 

It was, as Asquith said, “a crisis without examme.” At no time had the House 
of Lords rejected the Budget and thus challenged the right of the Commons to con- 
trol the finances of the country. 

Ohallekqe 10 Lobds 

The Lords had previously rejected some measures put forward by the Liberal 
Government, and Libends had begun to feel that the right of the Lords to thwart 
the elected Government of the day should be challenged in decisive fashion. Because 
the Peers had always looked upon the Budget as something exempt from their veto, 
the Government chose the Budget os the measnrc that would provide the test case. 
They planned it to goad the Peers, and it succeeded. Once the Lords began to talk of 
rejeoting it, the only anxiety of the Liberals was lest the Peers shonld change their 
minds and thus deprive the Ministry of an issue upon which ' they could di^lve 
Parliament and ask the country as to whether this veto of the Peers was consistent 
with a system of democratic governmeni 

There were wise Conservatives who saw the peril in which ’the Lords were placing 
themselves. Better swallow the Budget now than be obliged later to wash with a oup of 
hemlock. To invite an election, they argued, would be to give a new lease of life 
to a Government whose popularity was already suffering after four years of office. 
But the Lords did not heed these advisers. They rejected the Budget. Parliament 
was dissolved and, in Janua^ 1910, the Liberals came back to office : but dependent 
for their majority upon the rrish Nationalists who did not care for the Budget and wore 
interested only in self-government for Ireland. Still the Liberals maintained that 
they had secured a mandate to abolish the veto of the House of I^rds. 

After that, of course, the lords lot the Budget pass. But worse was to come, so 
far as they were concerned. They would be faced by a Bill which would limit 
very drastically their power over all future legislation. In other words, as an 
effective Chamber, they would bo invited to commit suioido. 

And suppose they refused ? 

That was where King Edward was drawn into this very dangerous situtation. Ho 
would bo advised by his-Ministers to create a suffioient number of new peers (about 
300) to overwhelm the conservative majority in the Lords and thus ensure the 
passage of the measure. 

_ Before the January eleotion the possibility of his receiving that advice was con- 
sidered by King Edward, but ho cherished the hope that if the Liberals were 
returned, the House of Lords would not allow the situation to drift to a deadlook 
that could bo solved only by such a fantastio procedure. But 'should the worst 
jcme to the worst he would not take the decisive step unless another election were 
terms of the Bill for reforming the Lords was before the cquntiy. 
The Liberals having come back, and the Lords na'ving passed the Finance Bill, the 
quc^on of curbing the power of the Peers became the next issue.. • At this stage 
in the development of the crisis Eng Edward died. 

Gie attitude towards this grave problem of the new Monarch who, 
“with all hjs flne and engaging qualities was without political 'experience.” Much 
hung upon his personal ■view and handling of the situation, because there was no 
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categorioal pledge from King Edward tfiat could be considered binding upon his 
snccesBor. , . t, 

-The accession of King George improved the atmosphere somewhat. Everyone 
concerned in the oontroversy showed a sportsmanlike SYmpathy with him in the 
inheritance of this thorny problem. In snob an atmosphere it was possible, with 
the King’s active encouragement to bring the patties into.oonference on the subject 
with a view to an agreed solution. 

For part of the summer, and again after the vacation, on into the lata 
autumn, representatives of the parties laboured in secret to find a way out of the 
impasse, but in November Asquith was obliged to report to the King that agree- 
ment was impossible. The crisis, after subsiding, had_ attained another peak. The 
King was informed that his Ministers were not willing to_ continue under the old 
conditions of veto, nor could they advise him to dissolve Parliament unless they had 
the “reasonable assurance" of the King that, if necessary, he would use his powers 
of peer-making to swamp the resistance of the House of Lords. _ 

It was an unhappy situation for the new Sovereign, but observed Asquith, I 
have never seen the King to better advantage." V^at impressed the Prime Minister 
was the way in which the King listened to reasoned argument, recognised that for 
neither his Ministers nor himsmf was there any oonrse bnt the one advised. At the 
King’s wish, the new Parliament Bill was put before the House of Lords before to 
dissolution, and in December the country was in the throes of a geneial eleotion 
for the second time in that eventful year. 

In theory, the plan was simple. If the Liberals were returned, it would mean 
that to Bill for reforming the Lords had been considered and approved by the 
country ; and, after that, surely the Lords would submit without oompelling to 
King to make Peers by the hundred. If the Conservatives came back, then the 
Bill had been killed by the people ; and no peer-making would bo neoessary. 

"What happened was that to parties returned iu the same numbers as previously. 
The eleotion did not show that swing of opinion in one way or the other which 
would have made for peace. So the wrangle oontinned with even greater asperity, 

• 'Worst of all, the King’s name was bandied about the politioal arena. A lesser 
man might have been tempted to intervene personally, to breathe the spirit of com- 
promise and endeavour to find a formula of agreement It seemed the natural thing 
for the King to do. But it would have beeen oonstitutionaily improper. 

There were many, very many, outside the ranks of the Government who would 
have liked audience of the King with a view to advising him. .But the King has 
. only one set of politioal advisers— the Government Not until he had ascertained 
that there would he no objeotion from the Prime Minister did His Majesty receive 
even Lord Lansdowne, tbe Leader of the Conservatives in the Honso of Lords, 
then only to obtain a first-hand report of the views of the dissentient Peers and hot 
to hear advioe. 

The Lords fought to the last So probable did it seem that tbe King would have 
to act, that Asquith drew up a list of those who would provide tbe reinforcements 
for tbe Upper house. Nevertheless, to the cry of, “Shall we perish in the dark by 
our OWE hands, or in tbe light, kindled by our enemies ?’’ tbe Peers gave way, and, 
in tbe words of one commeniator, disappointed three hundred commoners who were 
“trembling on the brink of ennoblement” 

Six years later when the solution of another vexations problem had been reached, 
the King wrote to his Prime Minister, “You and I have passed through some stre- 
nuous and oritioBl times, and onoe again, thank God, we have '“weathered the storm.” 
The political upheaval of 1910-11 was the first of those crises ; and, for the ^ng, 
it must have been tbe most difficult, not only because he was new to his respon- 
sibilities, but also beoauso the stress of it fell where human nature is weakest. Tbe 
situation called not so muob for action, but for infinite patience and restraint. The 
naturffi instinct of a man called to an exhalted office is to exercise bis powers. In this 
the King was required, right at to outset of his reign, to show an unfailing aware- 
ness of the limitations of his authority, to tread very closely to tbe boundary of 
his potyers without over setting a foot over the line. And that he did with supreme 
tocess, ' . _ 

Later, the King’s relationship towards his Ministers was different in one import- 
ant respect horn what it was in those earlier times. Then he was a new Sovereign 
soreoMded by Ministers who had long experience of statesmanship. Afterwards he 
had the experience of a quarter of a century at his command. Because of the King’s 
aloofness from party interests , people did not ■ think readily of the unique store of 
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knowledge, of measures and of men, whloh informed his mind when- he dealt with 
affairs of State. 

The conception of a Prime Minister who had been oontinnonsly in oflBce for twenty- 
five years afforded an estimate of the acoumnlated experience which was at the Kioi’s 
disposal. Daring the period a suooession of statesmen of differing schools of thought, 
each an expert in political matters, discussed with the King— intimately, privately and 
without reservation — the problems of the oonntry. Overseas stotesmen whose names would 
make a formidable catalogue had similar talks with the King, while foreign Soveieigns, 
statesmen and envoys laid before him their view of the problems of the work at largo. 
Having no seotionm interests to serve, no last ditch of party pride or policy to_ defend. 
His hfajesty had a freedom of mind which many of his pohtioal visitors envied and 
respeotM. His influence at times when party passions ran high was of unestimable 
value to the country and the empire. 

Time and again statesmen testifled to the King’s conscientious study of all the 
matters submitted to him, and to his remarkable grasp of the essentials of every pic^ 
of bnsiness which they were required to discuss with him. The late Lord Brentford 
(Sir 'William Joynson-Hioks) had a lawyer’s mind quick to appreciate whether the 

S erson with whom ha was conferring had mastered his ease. It was he who said 
lat the Minister who went to the Palace with his case inadequately prepared would 
soon find himself in a dilemma. 

Lord Bentford revealed, also, that inspite of the mass of papers which the King 
had to read, His Majesty lost no time in dealing with them. At a morning audience, 
the King disoussed a certain matter with his Home Secretary. “Sir,” said “Jix,” in 
surprise, “I sent the paper on that matter to the Cabinet only yesterday afternoon. 
“Quite true,” replied the King, “but I read it yesterday evening." _ . , 

That an audience of the King was a strictly business-like proceeding was obvious 
from the news of the King’s daily round. The time of His Majesty and of the statesmen 
concerned was too valuable to be spent in dealing with subjects which could be dis- 
posed of by action between their respecUve seoretaries. 

Evi OF OnriT Wab 

At times of crisis the King adopted his routine to meet the exigencies of the 
situafion. On the eve of the 'War he came from his bed in the-small hours of me 
morning and, clad In a dressing gown, had a consultation with the Prime Minister 
and Lord Tyrrell (then Private Secretary to Sir Edward Grey) about an eleventh-hour 
telegram to Russia that might turn the scales in favour of peace. 

Every considerate person recognized that the lives of the King and Queen would 
becomo intolerable were visitors to retail details of their private conversations. It their 
Majesties had always to be on their guard, always thinking of the possibility of Pub- 
lication before _ they uttered a word, there would have been an end to that natural 
conversation with visitors which made it possible for the King and Queen to keep 
themselves informed of all that was going on in the workaday life of the county. 
But a trickle of anecdotes inevitably escaped, and of these none was more charaotens- 
tio of the King than the story told of the first visit to the Palace of a newly appointed 
Overseas Governor (now dead) who was to receive a knighthood. He was a Labour 
man of humble beginnings who had been a worker in the furniture trade, of which 
fact the King was aware. The visitor had regarded the visit with trepidation, and 
when the investing ceremony was over he found himself tongue-tied with nervou^ 
neM and emotion. Whereupon, said the report, the King took his arm in the most 
friendly fashion, and led him to a more intimate room with the remark : “Come along 
Sir James, let ns talk of cabinet-making — not my sort, but your’s." And they did. 

Alone on the_ terrible height !’’ exclaimed Tennvson, after a conversation wim 
Queen Wotoria. King George occupied that same terrible height, and he sustained the 
spMtimnlar duties and individual responsibilities of that eminence with simple dignity 
and admirable correctness. But he knew the way down, and the actions that won fw 
him tte warm affection of a race which does not give its affection readily, was aohievw' 
on mat plane where one touch of nature and human -understanding make the whole 
world hn. 

Visit to Ikdu 

King George has unique distinction among British sovereigns of having visited 
* lu Prince of Wales in 1905-00— when ho laid the foundation stone 

01 tno yiotona Memorial Hall in Calcutta — and again as King-Emperor, when his 
coronation was celebrated at the never-to-be-forgotten Delhi Dnrbar.of 1911. 
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BotR tliese visits were made, so to say, before the Flood— before the oatastropbe of 
the Great "War and the profound changes in the sooial and political atmosphere which 
have rtsulted from the ilontagu-Cheknsford Reforms. 

It is difficult to realize the comparative tranquillity which prevailed in India, 
especially at a time of the first visit Discontent was practically non-existent Poli- 
tical agitation had not advanced beyond the mildest constitutional methods, and this 
despite the fact that the partition of Bengal had produced an excitement greater than 
had been witnessed since the Dbert Bill. .Boycott, it is true, had been bom 

FmsT OAnouTTA. Yisrt 

Elaborate precautions were of course taken in 1905-06 for the protection of Their 
Royal Highness all over India, but, like other members of the Royal Family the 
Prince (as he then was) and even the Princess (now Queen Mary) defied the police 
measures and came into close contact with their subjects. This was actually tte 
case in 1912, when a brilliant Pageant was staged on the Calcutta Maidan in honour 
of Their Imperial Majesties. There was an enormous concourse numbering any. 
thing up to 500,000 people ; and after the Pageant the Royal carriage moved off as if 
to return to Government House. 

To the general consternation, however, it suddenly turned and made the entire 
circuit of the amphitheatre, driving along the edge of the cheering crowds. This un- 
rehearsed effect was Their Majesties’ own idea, and it made a marked impression on 
public opinion, which had been violently stirred by the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and by the sudden rearrangement of provinces announced in connoxtion with that 
change. The spectre of anarchist outrages had also been present for several years, 
and there was a real concern for Their Majesties on this account. 

The excitement created in Bengal by the Impartial visit in 1911-12 was extra- 
ordinary. At least a million people from fthe districts flocked into Calcutta— some of 
them the poorest and most ignorant of thefr kind — all eager to obtain Darahon— that 
is, a glimpse of the face of the Badahah (Emperor)— for they believed that it would 
wipe away the sins of a life-time. The writer recollects talking to a poor old woman 
on the Maidan who had come to Calcutta from a great distance for this purpose, and 
was waiting to see Their Majesties when they came out from the service at the 
Cathedral. 

GKEii Delhi Dubbib 

The great Durbiur at Delhi was an unforgettable experience. For nearly a month 
at least two million people were encamped in and round the Ridge, and every day 
there were feasts, tournaments and other tamaahaa leading up to and away from the 
great Durbar. The Durbar itself was a gorgeous spectacle, which has beeu recorded 
by pen and brush in a thousand desoripbons. Its most sensational feature was the 
unexpected announcement that the capital was to be changed from Calcutta to Delhi 
— a surprise which had been prepared in secret by Lord Hardings and Lord Crewe 
and was now thurst into the mouth of His Majesfy, It was a masterstroke of di- 
plomacy for the change having been announced by the Erng-Emperer in person there 
could be no undoing it. But the indignation and excitement which it aroused in- 
creased the anxieties of those re^onsible for Their Majesties’ safety. How necessary 
were the precautions taken at Delhi in I9ll, was proved a year later, when Lord 
Hardingo himself was bombed and nearly killed while riding up the Gandhi Chowk on 
an elephant during what was intended to be his first triumphant entry into the new 
capital. 

Eng George, it may be mentioned, made his entry on horseback and surrounded 
by such a crowd of generals that it was a little difficult to pick out His Majesty from 
the red-coated horse-men surrounding him. 

TVhile both the Ring 'and Queen enjoyed their visits to the great centres, there 
can be no doubt that King George’s happiest hours in India were spent in the jungles 
of Nepal, where he shot bger and lived the simple life of the hunter for a fortnight 
The select party which accompanied the King found him delightful company and said 
his reputabon as a marksman was well sustained. 

-In an article on political development in India during the late King’s reign, the 
Times points out that in another way the Durbar was pregnant with meaning. 

IVhen King George returned from his earlier visit to India, he had laid great 
stress on the need of approaching Indian problems with sympatny and understand- 
ing. flow seriously he had meant those words was emphasized by the announce- 
ment of 1911. The men of the Indian Army became eligible for the most highly 
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prized of all military deooratioas. Large grants were to bQ_ made for the promotion 
of popular education. Above all the oapital of British India was to be transferred 
from Calontta, emphatically the oreation of British blood and energy, to the most 
famous of all the capitals of India— to Delhi, the city of Indian Impenal tradition. 

Uany missed at the time the true signi&ohnoe of the decision •, but event after 
event has since driven it home. It meant the coming transformation of that all- 
British Government whioh had dominated India for over a century, which had 
recognized the administration, which had suppressed internal wars, whioh had 
secured the highways for unarmed travellers, and whioh, by the precept of ednoa- 
tion and the example of high ideals, had breathed new spirit into a gmt country, 
exhausted, impoverished, and demoralised by the collapse of its Government and the 
conflicts of its peoples. 

The development of the ideas implicit in his Maiesty's announcements at Delhi 
forms the outstanding feature of the King's reign in India. It is needless to recite 
the details of the measures taken all those years ago, or of those since taken. But 
the multiplication of Indiana In the Services, the progressive limitation of tho 
numoers of Englishmen recruited, the formation of exclusively Indian milit^ units, 
the revival of the old Indian Marine under the proud title of the Royal Indian Bavy 
and the oreation of an Indian Flying Corps are all striking evidences of the changed 
attitude, while the recognition on all hands of Dominion status as the goal of British 
statesmanship makes the King-Emperor’s reign the most remarkable period of Indian 
political histoty. 

IVhile on the political side the developments of the last quarter of a cenbnry 
have been of outstanding importance, the physical memorials are no less striking. 
Foremost among them must always be reckoned the creation of the new oapital. Not 
very long a^ the visitor would have regarded Delhi as a city belonging together to 
the past Perhaps no spot on earth has been more often soaaed in blood, or offers 
more reminders of the vanity of riohes and the transienoe of power. 

Of Mogul might there remain one splendid and many deserted tombs ; of past 
magnificence of the only living emblems are the golden- crested hoopoes playing on 
the lawns of the palace. But all tho old cities of Delhi grew up under the shadow 
and protection of fortresses. The new one lies open to the world, cunningly planned, 
a superb monument to the power whioh an unnumbered multitude of Indians helped to 
establish, and whioh they would not willingly see fall. Here at all events is ^ 
answer to those oritios who used to complain that the memorinls of British rule in 
India were utilitarian only, for the New Delhi is an unquestioned work of genius. 

And yet ought we have been ashamed if our memorials had after all been merely 
useful ? Dalbonaie planning the first railways of India and layi ng oat its lines of 
telegraphs, was accomplishing work of whioh the greatness, as measured hy results, 
we can still hardly estimate. Nothing more closely affects the lives of men and tho 
nature of sooiety than the ease with whioh persons can move from place to place 
and make contact with others. Despite the cultnral unity of anoient India^ its dis- 
tances most effectively prevented the development of economlo or political union. In 
that sense Dalhonsie was more truly the founder of Indian nationalism than any 
other individual. The influences whioh ho brought to bear have in our own days 
become yet more intensively powerul. To the raUwny suoooeds the aeroplane, and 
the tele^ph is supplemented by wireless broadcast 

The consequences of developing ooramunioations ate both moral and economic. 
But in the narrower economic sphere results of the first importance have, been 
achieved. The development of means by which natural forces may be harnessed in 
the service of man has made great strides in the last quarter of a century, and in 
India progress has been relatively enormous. The extension of the use of electric 
“ft po'^Bri with improvement in the conditions of factory work and reduction 
of boUi the effort and danger of mining, has meant much. Twenty-five years ago 
oleotnoity was new in India ; to-day it lights and cools all the larger cen&es. The 
aisappearanoe of the inconvenient, ineffective, and dangerous oil-lamp, tho advantage 
ot me elMtno fan over the tired and sleepy punkah-coolie, the ease with which air- 
oonditionmg plants can be installed and operated, all nave tended powerfully to 
relieve the strain and ternper the iuflueaoo of an enervating climate. Over Iwge 
r^ons, too, hydro-eleotrio schemes have been, or aro being, brought to fruition, 
xne lata Uy^-eleotrio scheme in ‘Western India and , the other great hydro-eleotrio 
soneme which has done much to transform a wide tract of Northern India are ontr 
standing memorials of this development. ■ 
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In all these ways, ^and many more the iaflaeaoa aad ideas of the ‘Western world 
have been pressing hard on the ancient land of India. Even when all allowance has 
been made for that perspective time which exaggerates the extent of the changes 
which a man has personally witnessed, India has changed more rapidly and more 
greatly than even daring the 63 years of the reign of Qaeen ‘Victoria. The truth 
seems to be that for a long time tiie results of a continuing movement are slow and 
small. It attacks the fringes, it affects individuals but it seems to leave the ^eat 
{^mass inert and unaltered. fcJo it has been in India. There until the close of the 
nineteenth century it was possiule to believe the Western influence while evident 
in the cities, had not aotnally toaohed those endless plains of villages and fields 
which form the real India. The good, in fact, had only reached the top of the bund 
and here and there begun to slip over, carrying with it a few grains of earth. That 
was the state of affairs when King George ascended the throne. Since then the 
bund of long established oustom has been breached. The result in a way has been 
a period of stress confusion, and uncertainty. But it has been marked throughout 
by the pressure of one consistent poUoy. The King, his Ministers, his Viceroys, and 
his people have desired and sought to modernize India. 

BEtrAin’s Entby cno ihe Was 

Of the causes of Great Britain’s entry into the Great War— which is likely to 
remain incomparably the most historic event of the reign of King George the Fifth, 
much has been written. Ihe diplomatic documents relating to British intervention 
are voluminous, and the comments of contemporary writers would of themselves 
make a library. 

But no one has given a better summing-up of the situation in which Great 
Britain found herself, and the mood in which the nation assented to war, than did 
the King himself a few days after the fateful fourth of August. His Majesty had 
been talking earnestly with the American Ambassador, Walter Hines Page, for half- 
an hour, explaining the events that lad up to the war when, according to Page’s 
own account, the King threw up his hands and explained ; “My God, Mr. Page, 
what else could we do Such, in less concise form, is likely to be the historian’s 
verdict on Britain’e entry into the European War of 1914-1918, 

Daring the days immediately preceding the war the King collaborated closely with 
his Ministers in their desperate efforts to avert the catastrophe. From the 28th 
July, Lord Oxford’s biographers tell us, the Prime Minister was in “constant oral 
oommunioation with the King." This process involved consultations at all hours, 
and, as has been related, necessitated a call upon the King in the middle of the 
night The business that brought turn from his bed was a German complaint that 
‘Russia, by mobil‘izing, was forcing war on Europe and with tife Prime Minister the 
King arranged for a personal appeal to bo telegraphed from himself to the Tsar to 
“remove the misapprehension which I feel must have occurred.” 

“if,” said the King to the Tsar, “I can in any way contribute to that all-important 
purpose (peace), I will do everything in my power to assist in reopening the inter- 
rupted conversations” 

By that time, however, the die was oast Perhaps neither Russia nor Germany 
oordd regain control of the forces that toey had unleashed ; perhaps those who 
governed Germany had determined upon war and had no iutention of being deflected 
from the great gamble upon which clearly their minds had been concentrated for 
many years. Whatever might be the prospect which wore presented to them, King 
Qeorgus view of it was not oonoealeu. He described it as a “terrible calamity, the 
evil of which could not be remedied.” 

But once the decision was taken His Majesty had, of necessity, to fill his role 
as the head of the armed forces. Not for him the old monaiohial privilege of lead- 
ing his armies in the field ; nor yet to step aboard a flagship ns the Oommander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Fleet. (Such speotaoolar roles are now constitntionally forbidden 
to the Sovereign, 

Even for the restricted part permitted to him, the King was not, in one respeot, 
well-eqaipped. Though highly-trained as a sailor. His Majesty had never serveu 
professionally as a soldier. Bo little is the British sovereign regarded as a ‘War 
Lord that Kmg George had never been given the military icmk which was essential 
to his position as head of the Army. Thus, on his accession, ho was obliged to oon- 
templnte the farciool situation of promoting himself to the rank of Field-Marshall 
and of presenting himself with the baton. His senior military officers, however, 

12 
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relieved him of the dilemma. A number of Field-Marshals sought audience of llim 
and petitioned him to take the rank. 

Thereafter Bis Majesty lost no opportunity of extending his knowledge of the 
army, and inspections, reviews and manceuvres found in him an eager student of the- 
praoboal side of soldiering. On one oooasion, in 1912, the King remained with his 
generals to the end of some manoeuvres near Cambridge and then attended the 
conference which it was customary to hold to discuss the lessons of such exorcises. 
As head of the Army the king took the chair at the conference, and listened to the 
debate, which was opened by Sir Douglas Haig. 

A few days after the declaration of war, the King visited Aldershot to bid fare- 
well to the divisions stationed there, a considerable proportion of the “Contemptible 
little Army.” On the parade ground where those superbly disciplined and highly 
trained men marched past for the last time on British soil, the King was on several 
subsequent occasions to see, springing into life and into military effectiveness, that 
army millions which was created by Kitchener. 

Few men saw so much of the maMng of that army as did His Majesty. His 
visit to training camps were innumerable, and he saw the hardships^ of those early 
volunteers in sometlung like their harsh realities. It was impossible to oonjore 
uniforms and equipment out of the air, and the King more than once inspected 
soldiers dressed in the manner in which they had gone to enlist. Their clothes boro 
testimony to the way in which men of all classes and conditions had responded to 
the call to arms. Men in shabby piebald suits, with mufflers round their necks, 
side by side with young gentlemen whose Savile Row trousers still retained a sngges- ■ 
tion of a crease and with straw-hatted clerks who were soon to show that courage 
and endurance are not the monopolies of any grade or class. 

There is evidence in his speeches later in the war that the King never forgot the 
realities that lay behind the uniform, not only the uniform of khaki, but also'Of 
those suits of bright blue which were the costume of wounded men wno were not 
bedridden. 

■With the creator of this, the greatest army that Great Britain had ever pat in the 
fiel^ the King had long been acquainted. They had met in various places— in sonm 
A&ica towards the close of the South African war, and on Egyptian soil— and at the 
King's command Kitchener came from the East to take charge cl the troops at the 
(Coronation. 

On Kitohenet's appointment as Secretary of state for "War, the King gave the 
Field Marshal the use of York House which was, indeed, Kitchener’s last home, for from 
there he set out to meet his doom in the icy waters off the Orkneys. During bis 
anxious tenure of the war Office, Kitchener was frequently at Buckingham Palace, 
not always for formal audiences as a Minister, but sometimes, late in -the eveniM, 
when the “weary Titan" found relaxation and understanding friendship in the King's 
study. 

Though the King was not permitted to lead his soldiers in the field, he soon 
hoovered that there was no reason why ho should not pay visits to them, and so in 
December 1914, when conditions were far from being congeniffi, Hig Majesty paid his 
first visit to the Western front, “to gain,” as he said in a message to his mem 
a slight experience of the life you are leading.” Thus, for the first time in 170 
"VeaiT^ a King of England joined his army on the fields of France. Five times, in 
ah, he repeated that experience, and thongb naturally the generals took such stops M 
mey could to ensure that the enemy did not have the satisfaction of killing the 
King, his desire to see certain battle fronts took him under shell fire on more than 
one oooasion, whhe the risk of aenal bombardment was over present. The last Royal 
head to be annointed in the Abbey Church of Westminster knows the feel of- a steel 
helmet, worn under conditions that made it a necessity. 

The King knows also what it is to be loaded into an ordinary military ambulance 
?fi to be driven in pain over the wartime roads of Northern France. 

Hls Majesty had been inspecting some airmen and was monnted on the horse of a 
distingiMhed gererah Cynics might find material for comment in the fact of a 
horse being unaccustomed to the sound of hearty cheers, but it is undeniable 
« ^ the anmal, on hearing the rousing acclamation of the soldiers, reared three 
times. The King sat the horse perfectly during two of these jolts, but the third was 
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KINQ GEORGE THE YB REIGN 
JmiLEB Gelebrattons m India 

There were amazing scenes in Oalontta on the occasion of the Silver Jnbilee cele- 
brations. It seemed that the whole of Calcutta’s million and a quarter population 
had turned out, and that every private oar, taxi, bus, gharry and rickshaw was in 
commission. 

Main roads, particularly those running in the vicinity of the lar^e number of 
brilliantly illuminated buildings, were blocked from kerb to kerb with vehicular 
traffic, and pavements were no less congested with pedestrians. 

The following message from His Excellency Sir John Anderson to the school 
children of Bengal was read in almost every school in the provinoo to-day : 

“I invite Young Bengal to study the life of His Majesty and to strive to emulate 
the example he has set to his snbieots.” 

The Governor pointed out that the King’s life is one “oharaoterized by qualities 
which are indeed kingly unselfish devotion to duty ; service to others, courage which 
has supported him through trials well-nigh nnsnpportable and has flowed from him to 
inspire nis people the bearing of greatness with modesty and simplicity .” 

In Calcutta the oelehrations began in the morning when thousands of poor people 
were fed on the maidan. 

Seldom has St. Paul’s Cathedral accommodated snoh a large oongregratlon as that 
which attended the Thanks-giving Service held there the previous morning. 

His Exoellenov the Governor of Benml in full uniform, Ministers and Members 
of His Excellency’s Executive Council, the Chief Justice of Bengal, Judges of the 
High Court, milita^ offloers representing various units, the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, and prominent members of almost every commnnity in Galoutta were present. 

Owing to the great demand for accommodation the Cathedral had to be entirely re- 
seated, but even so, half-an-hour before the service began the body of the church, 
the aisles and even the gallery were fuUy occupied. 

Under the command of Lt-Gol. 0. H. Gotto, 100 officers and man of the 1st Bat- 
talion, Devonshire Regiment, attended the service. There were also present de- 
tachments from St. John’s Ambulance Association and the Nursing Divisions, and 
troops of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 

His Excellency the Governor, accompanied by his staff, also attended a special 
Thanksgiving Service at St Andrew’s Church, conducted by the Rey. 'W. S. Urqnhart, 
Principal, Scottish Churches College, the Rev. John "Wood of Wellesley Square Church 
and the Rev. R E. Lee, Presidency Senior Chaplain and Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Bengal who delivered the address. 

A special Thanksgiving Parade Service was held in the Garrison Church of St 
Patrick, Port William. Pontifical High Mass was by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. Fernandes, 
Administrator of the Axohdiocese assisted by the Rev. J. Weaver. 8. J., and 8. Gomes, 
S. J. After the Gospel of the Mass the Rev. J. Weaver delivered an address. 

Thanksgiving services were held in all the other Oalontta Ohnrohes and at the 
leading temples and mosques. 

All over India the same generous demonstration of the people’s affection was made 
apparent in whole-hearted participation in the Jubilee oelehrations. 

At Simla His Excellency the Viooroy and the Countess of Willingdon drove in 
state to the Cathedral, the streets of the Sommer Capital presenting a gaily decorat- 
ed appearance and the scene at night, when a million lights twinkled in an artistic 
scheme of illnminations, beggars description. 

At Bombay, too, as also in Madras the people’s joyous tribute of affeotionato 
loyalty was everywhere apparent. Lord Brabourne, the Governor of Bombay, was 
present in the Capital of the Presidency, but Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, was 
in Ootaoamnnd. the summer headquarters where the Jubilee oelehrations added to Nil- 
giri's seasonal gaiety. 

In the Indian States the Jubilee was celebrated with equal loyalty and devotion. 

Traditional splendour marked the festivities in Mysore, Travanoore, Cochin, Hydera- 
bad, the Punjab and Kathiwar States, Kashmir, and the Eastern Agency. 

The following was the text of the Viceroy’s broadcast Silver Jubilee mesago ; “On 
behalf of the Pnnoes and the people of India I beg to send to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor onr respectful and joyful greetings on this anspioious day and express onr 
profound hope that ho may be spared for many years to continue to rule this great 
^oonnt^. Loyalty to the King-Emperor has always been the abiding faith of the Indian 
"people and while it is impossible in these days of change and development to 
expect that many millions in India will be free from all the stress and strain which 
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comes the desire for political advancement, His Majesty can rest assured that his 
hold will be above and apart from snob movements and that we are all devotedly 
loyal to the EonR-Emperor’s Throne and person. 

“X® gfatofnlly thank him for the constant and abiding interest that he has always 
taken in the welfare, proserity and progress of all his subjeots in India. 

“IVTien we who live in India look back on these 26 years, we can put aside all our 
temporary disputes _ and differences and agree that the close association of our two 
races has brought immense advance and development in all branches of our public 
life, with a higher standard of comfort and prosperity, for all classes and communi- 
ties m this country. 

“Never has the devotion and loyalty of the Princes and the people of India to their 
^vereim been shown to greater advantage than during the four years of the Great 
WM, when they shared to the fall all the terrible saoriuces made to secure the safety 
Md security of the Empire, and so to-dw in the privileged position whioh I hold as 
ffis Majesfy’s personal representative in uidia I ask all my fellow-citizens who proud- 
ly ols'pi nis as their ruler to join with me in gratefully thanking His Majesty for the 
CTlTOdid example of courage and fortitude he has always shown to us in guiding the 
desfaniM of our Empire in the past, in assuring him of our loyalty and devotion and 
In ^nmng up -a prayer to Providenoo that he may long be spared to reign over us." 

Hieir Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund met with a generous response in India and on 
September 16, the following telegrams were exchanged between Their Excellencies 
and the King-Emperor. 

Lord ana Lady "Willingdon : ““We are indeed happy to inform Tour Majes- 
ties that Tour Majestys’ Silver Jubilee Fund in India whioh closed yesterday, reaohed 
spiflndid figure of just over £1, GOT, 000 thus ensuring that Your Majesty's Silver, 
Jubilee will live in the memory of your Indian subjects by extended and improved 
means of medical reh'ef whioh that great occasion has enabled them to be provided 
with. 


i^m the King-Emperor : “The Qneen and I are delighted to hear of the magni- 
noent respoMe & the Silver Jublilee Fund in India by whioh the' medical resource 
or toe country will so greatly benefit. "We heartily oongratnlate you on the splendid 
success of your efforts.” j b j ^ 

ftr ® ^J?®<l®ast message to his farflung Empire His Majesty said : 

X Cl6QlGfl.Lfl rri'VROlf vnni* e£^«>«rinn 4'Unf wiatv Ua mvan fn THA L 



* Reproduced from the Statesman, Calcutta. 



Lord Linlithgow’s Broadcast Speech 

His Excellency, Lord Linlithgow, the Yioeroy broadcasted the following address 
on April 18 on the assumption of his office ; — 

A few moments ago you listened to a brief but profoundly simifioant ceremony 
when you heard me take the oaths of allegiance and of office, mw speaking to 
you in your homes with those yon love about you, I wish you to know that _ as I 
promised my true allegienoe to nis Majesty and dedicated, myself to the service of 
India I was conscious that I spoke not only for myself but also for you all. By 
the eager manifestations of your loyalty to the throne and person of the King- 
Emperor forthcoming last year at the jubilee of his late Majesty King George V and 
■by your mief and sympathy in the sad hour of his late Majestj^s demise you have 
given fresh proof of your constant devotion to the imperial throne. I am confident 
too that everyone of you will wish on this solemn occasion with me to pledge 
yourselves anew to the service of your motherland and of your fellow men, 

Liw Aim Ordeu 

Ton know well the heavy responsibility that rests upon the Yioeroy— a respon- 
sibility which has been discharged with such signal success over a long period of 
years hy the illustrious public servant whom I nave the honour to follow in that 
CTeat office. Amongst the manifold duties of the Viceroy none is more vital than 
that for the maintenance of peace and good order throughout India. Believe me, my 
friends, that I can do yon no greater service than by the vigilant and effective 
discharge of this duty. The long story of progress and political evolution through- 
out the world proves beyond all guosnon that of all the factors that may make for 
retrogression and reaction none is more powerful than civil disorder to inflict 
irreparable hurt upon the body politic, ^is and all other duties and responsibilities 
laid upon me by law and by the Instrument of Instructions which the King-Emperor has 
been graciously pleased to bestow upon me, I will discharge without fear or favour, 
affeobon or hl-will including that to do right to all manner of people after the laws 
and usages of India. 

Fehsonal Kkowledoe or Brjush Lmu. 

Most of you know that I am no stranger to this lovely land and to its kindly 
peoples. During the tour of the Royal Commissiou on Agriculture in India I saw 
not only a great part of the countryside in many provinces but also many of your 
cities and towns and met not a few persons whose kindness to me I can never 
forget and whose friendship I greatly value. 

The IimiAN Sruxs 

The terms of our appointment upon that commission confined the scope of our 
enquiry to British India. I did not have the pleasure except during the brief 
penod of a holiday of visiting the territories of any Indian rulers. This omission, I 
hope, by the kindness of their Highnesses to repair at an early date. Let me at 
once assure you that I have ever iu mind that the constant and devoted loyalty to 
his Majesty the King-Emperor of the princes and people of the Indian States and 
here affirm my profound admiration for their proud record of constant and nnde- 
viating service to the throne and empire both in peace and war. 

To the services of the Crown in India, I give my greeting. 

Eotaii Indian Navt 

The Royal Indian Navy, young in years, yet the heir of ancient _ and glorious 
traditions of servioe at sea will, I am confident, vie in loyalty and efficiency with the 
other arm^ forces of the Crown in India. As one who has oconpied the office of 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, I can claim some familiarity with naval matters. My 
hope is that during my viceroy a% I may find it possible to witness in person 
something of the lifp and work of the servioe. 

'' Abut ih India and the R, A. F. 

To the army in India and the Royd Air Force I speak as one who in his time 
has diared- their life both in peace and in war and whose happiest days have been 
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^ent with the ooIoutb. I recall with pride and pleasure that in northern Eranoe 
in 1916 I witnessed the loyalty, discipline and valour of units of' the Indian ariny. 
Of the decorations that his Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon me 
there is none that I prize more highly than the long service medal of that ' branch 
of the army in which I had the honour to serve. Of my own knowledge then I can 
vouch for your loyalty to the throne and person of the Sovereign and to your devo- 
tion to du^. I look forward with keen pleasure to those occasions upon which I 
shall be with you, whether on the parade ground or during field training, 

Ikduh Civm Behvioe 


The fame of the Indian Civil Service is acknowledged throughout the British 
Empire and beyond. 1 look to the members of that service throughout India to 
[give me during my vioeroyalty the help and support that they have been wont at 
all times to ertenu to my predecessors. The glorions traditions of your seirico 
require that you should give to the people of India, whose servants yon are, the 
best that is in yon to the limits of your strength. I have every confidence that you 
will do no less than this in the difficult years to come. Some among you there may 
be who have felt_ honest donbts as to this or that element in the plan of constita- 
tional reform which Parliament last year approved. Now that this matter is no 
longer in issue and the new constitution is upon the statute book I call upon you to 
banish doubt and to esohpw half-heartedness and with me and the Governors of your 
provinces to go forward in faith and courage to put into effect and to make to work 
this body of reforms which with your help has been shaped by the joint wisdom of 
Britain and India after labours which for care and scope have in matters of the 
kind no parallel in the history of the world. 


The Disthioi Oftioeb 


^t me add tois word to those of yon occupying the immensely responsible 
position of district officer. Be sure that I will bear constantly in mind the vital 
import of your work as the senior representative of the Crown in yonr district 
Ton constitute the essential link between Government and the rural popnlation. The 
cultivators of India look to you for guidance, help and comfort I am well aware 
that you do your utmost to serve them, I appreciate the extent to which in recent 
toes and in growing degree the ever rising tide of office work has hampered yon 
m the performance of yonr first and foremost duty — that of maintaining yourselves 
in close personal touch with your villages. It is a question as to which I propose 
early opportunity to consult Governors of provinces and my advisers 
whether means cannot be discovered whereby yon may be relieved at least in the 
ton^g season of some part_ of your desk work and thereby be given the oppor- 
tunity (of which I am certain you would eagerly avail yourselves) to devote more of 
yonr time to touring. But in any event I conjure you, whatever the difficulties, to 
strive yoy utmost fo_ know your villages. It is true that contemporary standards 
and tradiuons of administrations must inevitably lay upon you more‘'desk work than 
yonr predecessors were accustomed to perform. Eemember nevertheless that the 
traditions of yonr service and its greatest glory have their origin in the camps of 
P^®“®®®®?crs. For you in your own generation it remains abundantly true 
that the tent is nughtier than the pen. 


Eeuaikiho CrvcL Ssaviazs or Oeown 

1 ^ V™ desire, as I do, that during the forthcoming period of 
consumtlonal change there may be no stay in those beneficent activities of Go’mm- 
ment m India designed to ameliorate the lot of the people. Knowing them as 

as 1 do find hftvinrr innood rrrnylrnA T fT— zt-rx T . 


having indeed worked with not a few, I am sure that I may cotmt 
impuoitly the membe^ whatever their standing, of all those other civil sor- 
vioes of the Crown, in India, which through so long a period have In their various 
oapMities helped to sustain the burden of Government, resolutely to perform the 
which they are severally charged. Ton may count upon me to support 
I J- '^sll fl's difflonlties which in oorfain fields confront yon and 
rnnsaltf which ine^tably yon are called upon to bear. I am 

Hotor 7°'^ 1 that those difflonlties exist not to 

you but to be boldly and cheerfully faced and as soon as may be overcome. 

, The police 

public none perform more invaluable sorvioes, than do 
pence, tne friende and guardians of all persons who are conoemod vrithin tho law 
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of the land to proceed npon their lawful ocoasioM. You ^may be sure that in the 
perfonnanoe ot your arduous duties, sometinies difficult, at moments dangerous and 
always delicate, you may count upon my stead support 

If I am aware of the hard times wnioh farmers have had to face I have also in 
mind the difficulties through which industrialists aud the urban populations have 
passed during the period of world-wide depression. Indeed engagra as I myself 
have been in commerce and finance, I am able to extend to them my understanding 
sympathy but great and real as may have boon those difficulties, to those of you 
engaged in any capacity in commerce, finance and industry, I would say that you 
can at this time render no greater service to your country than by going quietly, yet 
confidently, about your business. 

I know too that the difficulty ot finding employment, particularly, in the case_ of 
young men of education has saddened and embittered many youthful lives. Nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than that, after due consideration aud enquiry, I may 
find it to be within my power in some degiee to mitigate this oruel burden of 
quite undeserved hardship. 

Amongst those responsibilities in Great Britain that I had perforce to forego when 
I undertook my present charge ware the chairmanships of the Medical Kesearch 
Council, of the Privy Council and of the governing body of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. I hope neatly, that 1 may find the means during my 
viceroyalty to forward in India the cause of medicine and of all other branches of 
science and technology. 

It will be in keeping with the experience in many countries and in many ages, 
if it should, emerge, that the present phase of intense political activity is to be 
followed by a quickening ot the .creative impulse in the field of indigenous art 
and literature, nothing could give me higher satisfaction than that I should be 
privileged to foster and encourage a movement of that nature. 

Now, let me say a word or two as one who has ever experienced the greatest 
happiness from his relations with his own family to those young people who may 
hear me to-day. Children, I speak to you, as your King Emperor’s Yiceroy and as 
your friend. Eemember that when you grow up it will be iwith you that the 
honour of your country will rest Remember that no man or woman can be a good 
citizen and a true patriot who does not, first of ail, learn and govern and subdue 
his own nature. That is never easy but take to hoart of grace and believe me 
tnat if you try hard and long to be good you will in the end succeed. I shall 
very often think of you to fear God, honour the King Emperor and obey your 
parents, 

1 turn now to a matter of the highest importance, I would have yon know that 
I am incapable of preferring any ono community before another. Let me bring 
home to you my inflexible resolution in this matter by a homely illustration. God 
has indeed been good to mo for He has given me five children. They came into the 
world eaoh one with a nature and with characteristics diSerent from their brothers 
and sisters. I have tried my utmost to understand those differences and to deal 
with eaoh one of my childrenrin a fashion appropriate to his or her nature, to give 
support where support has seemed to me to be needed and in eaoh to cultivate the 
natural mfts aud good qualities. I have sought too to •encourage them at all times 
to bo tolerant of eaoh other. I love them ml most dearly but among my offildren 
1 have no favourite. 

PnovnroiAL AuroNOirr 

In a few months you may expect to see inaugurated the ^stem of provincial 
autonomy laid down in the Government of India Act of 1935. This, as you are 
aware, will mark the first stage towards the completion of that constimtional' 
struotiun whose natural crown aud summit will bo the All India Federation as now 
prescribed in the same statute. The consummation of constitutional changes so 
profound cannot, in the nature of things, be simple of achievement. The 
success of this signal endeavour rests very largely with you and must, in'^ 
n great degree, depmd upon your steadiness and forbearance. It will be my duty 
throughout this anxious period to tender to you such counsel as may seem to me to 
be within my proper_ funotion and to be calculated to assist you in discharging the 
responsibilities of citizenship under irepresentative government In no oironmstanoes 
can it be for me to advise you how to vote, for it is of the very essence of this 
system of Government that in that matter you should decide of your own individual 
and unfettered judgment where it is that your duty lies. Therefore the leaders of 
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political parties, by whatever name they are known, competing within the ambit of 
the constitution for the soffrage of the provinoial eleotorates, may roly implicitly 
npon me, never wittingly to use langoage calculated to prejudice their lawful interests. 

It is quite true that at the centre, as at present constituted, my Government finds 
itself opposed from time to time by substantial elements in the central legislatures. 
The conditions of that opposition and the foot that in no oiroumstanoes can those 
who compose suoh opposition be called upon by me to form part of an alternative 
Government constitute in my considered view, as indeed they did in the opinion of 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament whioh considered the Reform^ the best of 
all reasons for the oonstitutional changes at the centre adnmberated in the recent 
Act of Parliament. Meantime let me only say that in my judgment the appropriate 
forum for the exposition and where necessary the defence of Government policy is 
npon the floor of the legislatures. The ciroamstanoes then (and I apeak to you as 
1 intend always to do with the utmost frankness) whioh must exist ^on the inan- 
guration of provinoial autonomy and before the setting up of the lederatioh will 
mevitably lay upon me to inconsiderable diffionlty. You may rest assured that my 
constant endeavour throughout the period shortly to be entered upon will be to con- 
tribute to the best of my opportunities towards the snccessfur working of self- 
Qovernment in the provinces and at the same time to prepare the way for the 
changes at the centre implicit in the setting up of an All India Federation. 

The sucoessfol working of representative government, particularly in the forma- 
tive period shortly to be entered upon, requires amongst other things that I should 
as far as practicable be in touch with the leaderh of all political patties as well ns 
with the trend of opinion in the electorates. It is highly important that you should 
understand plainly that when I grant an interview to the leader or leaders of this 
or that political party, this in no way signifies that 1 favour such leaders of their 
parties. The rule and convention is well understood in Great Britain ns between tto 
Urown and political leaders in that country. Its general acceptance in India is in 
my judgment essential to the snooessfal working in this country of representative 
Self-Government. 

It is within the power of tho press of all democratic countries to make the most 
material contribution towards the successful working of public institutions and the 
development of an informed and respousihle body of opinion. But like the rest of ns 
newspaper men cannot bo expected to make bricks without straw. If they are to 
discharge their responsible duties towards the public and to comment effectively 
upon current affairs, they require, whatever their editorial policy, to be informed as 
far ns practicable upon the facts at issuo. As one well accustomed to their require- 
ments in this regard I intend to do my utmost to give them suoh assistance as 
properly I may and both they and their readers may rest assured that such help 
as my officers may find it possible to give to the press will be confined to facts, that 
these will be presented in a fashion entirely objective and that the material avail- 
able will be at the disposal of the press as a whole without distinction or discri- 
mination. 

It has ocourred to me that there may be those amongst you who may wish to 
hear in the Hindustani language the words whioh I have spoken to yon to-day. 
I have therefore given my instructions that a full and exact translation into Elndns- 
tani of my speech is to be broadcast immediately 1 have finished speaking. 

In oonolusion, let me say to you that of all those conditions whioh in groat 
endeavours make for a happy and successful issue none is more essential than that 
those who participate in them should both trust and respect each other. All men 
are liable to error. I do not ask or expect that all of you will at all times And 
yourselves in agreement with me. Nevertheless you may be sure that I shall never 
doubt your sincerity or the integrity of your mmdh I ask no more than that you 
should favour me with the same whole-hearted trust that I have promised to extend , 
to you for the next five years withouf let or stay. I will devote my mind, my 
heart and suoh health as Providence may vouchsafe to me to the service of your 
country. For this 1 ask you to remember me in your prayers. Let us move boldly 
forward with faith and courage, you L and with all onr strength strive to better 
toe lot of her peoples wheresoever they may be and to sostain in nil its ancient 
fame and glory toe great name of India over all too world. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session— New Delhi— 15th February to 25th April 1936 

Tho wintor sossion of the Couuoil of State opoaed at Now Delhi oa the 
15th. February 1936 with Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy ia the chair and adioorned after 
a brief session as a mark of respect to Hia late Stajesty Kang George "F, 

Eau-wit BtmoEi Disotjssion 

I7th. & 20tb. FEBRUARY The main business to-day was the presentation of 
the Railway budget by Sir Quthric Russell after which tho Council adjourned till 
the 20th when the general discussion of tho Railway Budget was held. 

The hon. Mr. Hossain Imnm speaking on the budget, struck a new ground with tho 
suggestion that tho interest paid on provident fund by commercially run railways 
should not be {higher than on short-term Government loans. Th’s only helped to 
fill the pockets of tho employees and the speaker opined that by reducing the rate 
by one per cent there would be a saving of two croros which might help to wipe 
out the doQoit at le^t of commercial lines. The bon. Jlr. V. V. Kalikkar wanted 
looomotivos to be built in India with state aid. The hon. K. B. Chaudhri Mohamad 
Din and the hon. K. B. Sycd Abdul Rafeez claimed 25 per cent representation of 
Muslims in railways and a greater scrutiny of the evil of corruption. The hon. Mr. 
Parker welcomed the proposal to amend the Railway Act against tioketless travell- 
ing and urged severe punishment of the staS who indnked in bribery and fraud. He 
^recd that road competition should bo placed on a fair basis. Messrs. Ramsaran Das, 
Banerji, Sahratoardy, P. N. Sapru, Padshah, Jagdish Prasad and Borua further 
subieoted tho Railway Board to critioisms, to which Sir Zafridlah Khan elaborately 
replied in a speech which occupied over 75 minutes. 

Pi.TiiEKT OP "Wages Bill 

24th. FEBRUARY '.—Tho payment ot Wages Bill was passed to-day by the Council 
of State, with the amendment of Mr. P. JM. Supru, which prorided that for concerted 
absence of 10 or more workers without due notice as required under the terms of 
contract and without reasonable cause, only maximum of 8 days’ wages ( and not 
13 days as provided by the Lower House ) may be deducted. 

REDuenojr of MarrAnT ExTEKnirnuE 

26ih FEBRUARY By 3l votes to 17 the Council rejected to-day the resolution 
of Lala Mathraprased Mehrotra urging that the relation of military ex^onditnro to 
'the average income in India should be tho same as in tho Dominions. Lala 
Mathraprasad’s main argument was that, as a result of tho recent agreement between 
Britain and Russia the bogoy of a Russian menace had largely disappeared. Tho 
Government of India oonld, therefore, reconsider their policy regarding military ex- 
pondituro with a view to reduo'mg it substantially and thus reduce taxation and 
spend more on nation-building departments. The Comtnander-in-Chief, opposing, said ; 
“Kearmanent is the order ot tho day and His Majesty’s Government in Britain and 
most of tho Dominions are faced with tho n^ for increases in strength". Ho 
pointed out that the offeot of tho resolution was that India’s defence expenditure 
should be reduced from about forty-five croros to something in the neighbourhood of 
nine croros, from twenty-five per cent, of her national income on defence expen- 
diture, as now, to five per coat as in the Dominions, 

The Council then adjourned till the 28th when the Budget was presented where- 
after it adjourned till the 6th March. 

Geseeal Discusstok of BiroaEi 

6ih MARCH ‘.—The Council held a general budget discussion to day. Twenty- 
two members participated. Opposition was launched by Sir Phiroz Setima and the 
main criticism charged the Finance Member with under-estimating tho budget and 
having ofiored no gesture of relief to the poor masses. Several members criticised the 
methods of carrying out of tho rural uplift work with the help of Government grants. 
Mr. Eossain Imam accused the Government that most money was spent in 
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propaganda intended to wean the masses from the Congress. Raia Ohazanfar AH 
pointed ont the fallacy of Government propagandists in urging the villagerB to use 
mosquito nets with a view to ward off malaria when the people had not even a 
sheet of cloth to cover themselves against son, rain and cold. LaZo Ram Saram Das 
opined that the increased amenities provided by the radio and other luxuries increas- 
ed the burden of the masses instead of relieving them of it. Several others oritioiBed 
the unchecked export of gold and wished alteration in exchange ratio. The Finance 
Member replying said that it was bettor to under-estimate revenue than over-estimate 
it and then face disappointment Ho opposed subsidising from revenues of the 
commercial department like posts and telegraphs as that would also lay the central 
Government's budget to a similar demand from the railways. Sir James Grigg opined 
that any embargo on gold would fall ultimately on the amoultorist who sold gold. 
Oonolnding, the Finance Member reiterated that he had done his best to frame the 
budget as oironmstances required in view of the responsibilities of seeing t^t the 
provincial autonomy was givien an undisturbed start next year. The Oonnoil then 
adjourned till 11. 

Defence of India 

1 Ith. MARCH Mr. P. N. Sapru nr^ the Government to-day to constitute a 
joint standing committee of the central legislatnre for consultation -and advice on 
problems connected with defence in India. He explained that if given effect to the 
resolution would only apply to conditions before the Federation for after the Fede- 
ration the army would become the sole charge of the Governor- General when three 
Indian and three British members’ advice would be taken. 

Sir Robert Caaaels, the Commander-in-Ohief, stoutly opposed the resolution- and 
said that those who wished to advice the Government must first study 
the army matters on which Government had been endeavouring their best to rive all 
the available information. Members had not availed themselves of opportnnities 
hitherto offered and indulged in same uniformed oritioisms. The responsibility of 
armed- forces rested on the exeentivo and there conld be no question of the 
executive being automatically called upon to consult the standing committee' of tho 
legislature before taking such action as it might consider necessary in public 
interest It must remain for the executive alone to decide whether consultation 
with the legislature in any partionlar case was either necessary or feasible. 

The speeches of non-oMoial members that followed expressed indignation on tho 
tone and temper of the Commauder-in-Chief s reply which they contended was most unsa- 
tisfactory. Mr. P.N. Sapru described Sir Robert Cassel’s speeoh ns die-hardish and warned 
that if the It^Iators were treated as untouchables iu army matters they would have 
to revolt against the defence department and could not be responsive to the Govern- 
ment The resolution was negatived by 19 to 27 votes. The Council, adjourned till 13th. 

Paesi Maebiaoes & Divoeoe Bill 

13tli. MARCH The bUl amending the law relating to marriage and divorce 
among Parsis unanimously rmorted upon by the joint committee of both the Houses 
had an easy passage in tne (Jounoil to-day. Certain, drafting amendments suggest^ 
by Sir David Devadas were accepted and one amendment moved by Sir N. Cfwchsy 
defining Patsees as Parsee Zorastriona was passed. The Mover, Sir Phiroze Sethna, 
thank^ the House. 


Removal of SEX-DisQUAunoATiON 

Similarly, Sir Ramtmni K. Menon found an all-round support to his resolution for 
removing the sex-disqaalifloation for election or nomination to tho Council of State. 
Govommont Members remained neutral but other official members were given freedom 
to vote. Several ^eakors inolnding Manng Aye, Mr. A. G. Clow (official). Pandit 
Prakash Narayan Sapni, Mr. Hossain Imam, and Sir David Devadoss joined .in the 
support The rosolntiou was passed without a dissontent voice. 

Todtiis foe MnJTAET Aoademt '' 

_16tb. MARCH In tho Council to-day Mr. V. V. Kalikar in moving a resolution 
urging the appointment of a committee to advise the Government to secure tho 
rMuisitc typo of _ Indian youths for admission to tho Military Academy, criticised 
tha_ pohoy of discrimination between martial and non-martial classes, which was tho 
inain cause for the present dearth of competent youths offering themselves for 
admission into the Academy. Ho also thought that the present course of training 
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had proved very expensive, which Indian parents oqnld not afford. If a oommitlee 
were appointro these could be examined and, with onongh propManda m tho 
conntrv, the requisite youths would be forthcoming. _ Se _ urged the Government to 
create* feeder schools in those places whore a University xraimng Corps did not 
exist and said that the Government should also assist and encourage private schools. 
Concluding, Mr. Kalikar pointed out that the present method of nominating the 
majority of the cadets of tho Academy had created a heart-bunng all over tho 
country. On the Gonmandcr-in-Chief suggesting an informal conference, tho resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Indians n: Fui 

18th. MARCH Tho Council unanimously adopted to-day Pandit P.N. Sapru's tmo- 
lution protesting against the Fijian Govemment’a recommendation to substiuite the 
nomination of three Indian members to tho Fizi Legislature instead of election. All 
sections of the Eouse, elected and nominated, the European group and the Govern- 
ment whole-heartedly supported the resolution, oharaoterising the recommendation ^ 
a retrograde step. Sir Jagadish Prasad said that the Government had_ agreed with 
the Opposition tnat adoption of the system of nomination would not give effective 
TopresentaUon to over eighty thousand Indians in Fiji and if snoh a course were 
adopted, it would remain a s ouroe of constant irritation and there would bo serious 
repercussions here. 

Eimasu or Detenus 

The House then rejected without division the recopemendation of_Rai Bahadur 
Mathura Prasad Mchrolra for the appointment of a judicial committee of three 
High Court Judges to examine the cases of all political prisoners now under deten- 
tion and the release of those prisoners recommended by the committee. 

Mr. ill. ff. Eallelt opposing reiterated Sir Henry Craik’s speech made in tho 
Assembly on Friday os to the core with which the evidence was tested before a 
person was detained and said the appointment of a judicial committee was expen- 
sive and unnecessary. In any case the question of release mnst rest with tho 
Executive. 


UnEMPLOTUENT PEOnliEM 

25tb. MARCH Tho Hon, Mr. P. N. SaprH moved to-day a rosolntion urging the 
Government of India to give effect to those recommendations which would relieve 
unemployment among the educated classes. Mr, Sapm reviewed the salient features 
of the report of the committee over which his father presided in the United Provinces 
and said that the problem of onemployment being essentially an economic one the 
Government of India could in the language of toe Committee help and give relief by 
a coordinate effort from the centre. Firstly, the statistics regarding unemployment 
must be made up to-dato and there should be also a survey of economic conditions 
throughout India as recommended by Professors Robertson and Bowley. Efforts 
should be made to organize prodnobon, the Government of India, thomselves 
undertaking the financing of bigger undertakings like locomotivo manufacture, 
motor manufacturing, mercantile marine, etc., through loans at a time 
when money was cheap. An organization should be started which 
would act as a thinking centre of ecouomio matters and on whose findings Govern- 
menirs pohoy could be oyqlved. The fiscal policy of toe Central Government also 
needed an urgent revision as the policy of discriminating protection laid 
down 16 years ago, appeared not Batisf:nDg the needs of India at present, especially 
in view of world conditions^ with important quotas, protective duties, bounties, 
subsidies, depreciated currenoies, etc. The tariff prooedore mnst be simplified and, 
torthermore. toe development of social servioe must form another part of too 
Gqyemmpnts efforts to relieve^ unemployment. Education must be reconstructed 
with a view to give it a praotical bias and, lastly, the legal profession needed 
reconstitution eliminating the evil of touching. 

£ sqoratary of the Industnes departmant, agreed with toe tragedy 

oE the situation and with toe menanco to society whieh unemployment meant The 
report ot toe S^ra committee was confined in toe first instance to the problem as 
viewed m the Umt^ Provinces though several aspects of toe problem were common 
throughout Idui^ The report had been published only a tew weeks ago. • Tho 
Government of Intoa proposed to study it sympathetioally to take suoh action as 
was desirable, on it, but on the understanding they did not commit themsolves to 
accepting every one of toe recommondaUons of the committee (Cheers.) Tho report 
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hod suggested concerted notion throughout India for an effective solution of the prohlqm. 
But it had emphasized that tho problem centred round tho questions connected with 
odnontion, agricuturo and industries. AJl these subjects were ' proyinoial_ and trans- 
fered subjects. Still the Government of India had been playing increasing part in 
order to secure a coordinated development of these subjects. The agrioultaral Commi- 
ssion was followed by the establishment of the Imperial Counoil .of Agrioultaral 
Research whose work done in respect of sugar establishment was well known. 
There was also tho Pnsa Research Institute which had been transferred to Delhi 
The Industrial Research Bureau had recently been established whoso assistance 
would bo available to secure the fullest possioilities of industrial development. 

Regarding the glass industry, the Government of India had deputed ono special 
officer to make a survey of glass faetories. His investigation had not yet _ been 
completed, but there were indications that in the technical sphere there were distinct 
possibilities of giving substantial help to the industry. Indeed the _ Government of 
India felt sure that tho giving of technical assistarce to scattered industries would, 
be more helpful to manufaturers than arising reverne by a tariS wall. 

Proceeding, Mr. Clow deplored the imp-cssion that in mere industrialisation lay 
the solution. On tho other hand, the Sapru Committee had rightly pointed out that 
tho starting point of any effort to solve the problem was overhauling tte system of 
education so as to make the educated yoith a useful member of society. As one 
who attended the meetings of the Conrral Advisory Board Ednoation Mr. Clow paid 
a tribute to tho work of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on it and said that the recommendations 
of the board has been forwarded to the provincial Governments for adoption.^ Tho 
difficulty there was one of finance. Mr. Hosain Imam had wanted infloation of 
ourreney. Mr. Clow maintained that it was another form of taxation. He reitorated 
Sir James Grigg’s remarks on the subject of p roteotion and said it was ohiraerioal 
to suppose that by absolute protection India could solve her difficulties. Vhatovor 
tho merits of protection, when it was viewed in relation to tho question of employ- 
ment tho House should remember that it there was the possibility of creating 
enaployment in some oases there would bo opposite effects in other cases. For m 
8ir James Qrigg had pointed out to the Assembly unless India was prepared w 
import she oould not export. Concluding, Mr. Clow said that there was noi one single 
remedy for unemployment but soveial remedies to be adopted by all. Hence co-opera- 
tion of all was needed and tho Government of India welcomed tho discussions. 

UT. rrakash Narain Sa^( expressed satisfaction at the Government’s attitude. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Finakce Bill Diboubsiok 

30lb. MARCH : — The Finance Bill in the oortified form oamo up for considom- 
tion to-day. Mr. A. J. IJaisman, moving consideration of Iho Bill, said, “it is a 
matter of regret that the Bill comes once more in a cortifiod form, but tho House 
is aware of the circumstances which have rendered this stop _ inevitable. The amend- 
ment carried by the Assembly were such ns to make it impossible to balanoo tho 
budget and tho acceptance of those amendments would have resulted in a serious 
financial situation.” 

Mr. Bossain Imam led the Opposition. He reminded the House that this was 
the third time that a certified measure oamo up before them during one year. Tho 
last two instances were tho Finance Bill, 10c5-36, and the Criminal Amendment 
Bill. What was the use of tho Executive every time ignoring tho wishes of tho 
Legislature, giving a handle to those who did not believe in constitutional progress ? 
It was far better to abolish the Legislatures than every time impose an Executive 
decree. Worse still was tho fact thsi the Counoil could not make any amendment 
to a certified measure. And the Government admitted in the Assembly that there 
was no transfer of power in finance, and all these budget discussions were a faroo. 
Continuing, Mr. Hossain Imam dwelt at length on the financial aspect of the question 
and protested against the gold drain. Ho thought there was no necessity for a 
Controller of Currency after the establishment of tho Reserve Bank. While indus- 
trialists in foreign countries like England and France could not stand ■ the drain’ of 
war debts to America, was it any wonder that they did not want to saddle India 
with increased external payments. As an advocate of tho poor ho asked for removal 
of tho surcharge on salt 

_ Ra)a Ohaznafar AU strongly objected to the Government rc’dnoing the House 
into a dignified debating club. Ho had used the word “dignified’* out of respect fer 
the non-official President. Referring to tho constitutional position of tho oortified 
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bill, tUe speaker asked wliafc was the neoesslty of the motioa -for^ consideration and 
the Government would have been more in order if they had_ straightway asked for 
the passage of the measure instead of wasting the valuable time of the Legislature. 
The attitude of the Government in this respeot was the most unreasonable, defiant 
and insulting and this had already alienated the sympathy of well-meaning moderate 
opinion in the country who were always ready to help the Government The Govern- 
ment ought to change their policy radically if they wanted their support. 

Mr. S. Aakuran regretted that the Government had not accepted the half-anna 
postcard also elimination of surcharge on supertax altogether. He criticised the 
uscal policy and said that there had been much discrimination _ and too little protec- 
tion. Referring to the Ottawa Agreement ho suggested a tripartite conference between 
India, England and Japan for an equitable settlement. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga regretted the emergency taxes which still existed 
and thought a half-hearted measure for rural uplift would never succeed. Ho 
disapproved of the rebuilding of Quetta out of revenue. Referring to the Sugar 
industry the Maharaja stressed that both central and provincial Governments should 
keep a close watch on the interest of the agriculturist. "While urging extension of 
postal facilities in rural parts ho hoped the Government would sympathetically 
consider the half-anna postcard. 

Mr. P. N. Supra spoke with full knowledge of the limitations of the present 
constitution, which owed its responsibility to the British Parliament and the 
executive which was irremovable. Even then, ho felt the course adopted was not 
conducive to the growth of a heavy Parliamentary mentality in this country, and 
the procedure adopted violated the spirit of law, cherished great hopes of new 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, but the Government of India are not giving a fair start. 
Proceeding, Pandit Sapru quoted copious quotations of history to rebutt Sir James 
Grigg’s conclusion from ancient history that British raj was really beneficial to 
India. Pandit Sapru pointed ont that there were chapters in history in the days of 
East India Company, which were happily forgotten, in the interest of both races, 
but he hardly anticipated that rasponsiblo spokesman of the Government, as the 
Finance Member, would have thought it fit to refer to such obsolete passages. 

3 lit. MARCH The final phase of the certified Finance Bill was gone through 
the Council with a somewhat thin attendance. Sir James Origg said he was glad 
to be in upper air and calmer House. The complaint by many members yesterday 
was that even if it was necessary for the Governor-General to certify salt duty why 
did ho restore the reduction made in postal rate. Sir James Grigg maintained that 
60 lakhs was a substantial sum in a budget of eight crores and reminded the House 
how the Governor-General on a previous occasion had to restore salt duty when 
reduction had happened to enoourago the belief that there would be any greater (?) 
in the budget ns a whole in the year now closing than what had been forecast On 
tlie other hand the revenues under sugar and salt showed a slight deoline. Let the 
House remember that the Government of India had to see that provincial autonomy 
was given a sound financial start in 1937-33 and that in the succeeding years also 
the financial position in the provinces was at least equally sound. And, again, partly 
on account ot separation of Burma and partly from liability on the Central Govern- 
ment under Sir Otto Niemeyer’s proposals ho calculated that there would be an 
. additional burden of something like five crores a year. If Sir Otto Niemeyer’s pro- 
posals were to place greater obligation on the Central Government than two crores 
the difilculty would be greater unless ot course the economio condition in India 
improved more r^idly than it hud. Redaction in the postcard rate would mean the 
recurring of a deficit postal budget seriously affecting the credit of the country. 

Sir Frank Noyce confined mmself to the vindication of the restoration of post- 
card rate from the departmental point of view. Fifty lakhs would mean a great gap 
and there was no -reoenrrent surplus to meet it. The rural population usod fewer 
postcards per head than the urban population and, therefore, the benefit of lower 
rate would not spread so much to rural areas. The department had been trying its 
best to reduce expenditure and any suggestion to give it an artificial stimulas by 
providing 60 lakhs from the general budget would not only result in checking the 
process of retrenchment but allowing the department n policy of drift, and not to 
talk of other departments like railways being riven a chance to claim a similar 
artifioinl stimulus. The best policy was to let the half-anna postcard come in the 
normal way. Don’t believe in an arUfioial stimulus. "We are as keen as you are to 
have the half-anna postoaid. But the time has not yet come.’ 
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Eoferring to toe oritloism about subsidy to the Indiau National Airways, Sir Frank 
Noyco emphasised that Qoverument were giving subsidy to the oompaiw for a limited 
time and for a limited purpose only in exceptional oiroumstances. If the company 
were shut down the Government of India might have to give subsidy. to another new 
cotnpany at a much greater cost. 

iMla Ramsaran Das said that by no stretch of imagination could it be contended 
that the power of certification was meant for routine application as had been done 
year after year. Government could have at least accepted the vote regardiim the 
postcard. While he considered communism as dangerous to India, he si^gesteu that 
m a matter of oeonomio planning India could well follow the example or Rnssia and 
Government should appoint central and provincial boards for the purpose. The ques- 
tion of financing agricultnre and industry was also important. Co-operative banks had 
sufficient funds but had no adequate seonrity to make advances. This defect should 
bo remedied. As regards rural uplift grant, people would be benefitted bettor if in- 
stead of snch grant taxes on the poor had been lowereil- He feared that unless the 
army budget was reduced there would bo no substantial relief and asked the Oom- 
mander-in-Ohief to show why the army budget was doable than before the war and 
whether the army in India was kept in readmesss for Mid-Eastern and Far-Eastern 
commitments. Finally, he said that though the recommendations emanating from the 
head of the Government would be treated with respect, he felt that as the popular 
wishes were not responded to he must dissociate himself from the proposal in the bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

At the final stage of the bill, Mr. V. V. Kalikkar declared that the eiocutivo 
distrusted the representatives of the people and by their attitude and notion created 
an atmosphere not conducive to reforms and were playing into the hands of extrem- 
ists who wished to boycott the reforms. Posterity would hold the present Govern- 
ment responsible for failure of reforms. (Applause.) 

The motion for the passage of the bill was passed by 32 against 10 votes 

1 L. 0. Dbatt Oonvektions 

16th. APRIL Mr. Olotv moved the following resolution to-day 

“The Council of State, having considered the draft convention limiting the hours , of 
work in coal mines adopted by the 19th session of the International Labour . Con- 
ference recommends to the Governor Qeneral-in-Oounoil that he do not ratify the 
the convention. He pointed out that only a year ago the hours of work in mines had 
been reduced and it was not proper to make farther radical reduction in the hours 
of work so soon, partiou larly as conditions in India were quito different 

The House adopted the resolution. 

Mr. Clow movM another resolution urging the non-ratifioation of tho draft con- 
vention concerning the establishment of an international scheme for tho mnintenanoo 
of rights under invalidity, old age and widows and orphans insurance adopted by 
the 19th session of the International Labour Conference. He emphasised that in India 
there was no system to coordinate these conventions which wore largely dosiguod to 
suit conditions in European countries. Further, Indio was separated thousand of 
miles away from those countries and there was no opportunity for working out 
mutual schemes of coordination. 

The resolution was adopted and the. Council ndjoumod till 17. 

Nox-obtioial EEsommoira 

17tli. APRIL The Council met today to dispose of non-official business. 

_ Mr. J. C. Banmi moved a resolution urging that immediate stops bo taken to 
bring forward lemsfation whereby all companies which will hereafter bo floated with 
external capital for the purpose of opening factories in India for manufacturing any 
kind of articles either from raw materials available in India or from semi-flnished parte 
imported into India would bo compelled to tako at least 60 per cent, of tho total 
capital from natural bom Indians. Mr. Banorji assured that ho had no political or 
racial motive behind and that he was an unbeliever in tho dootrine of expropriation 
of all external capital. His demand for the reservation of 60 per cent, of tlie capital 
of foreign concerns for natural born Indians was not new, but it was an accepted 
principle when protection was given to Tatas. Ho quoted in his favour tho opinions 
el lhe External Capital Commltfeo, which went .Into the question in 1925. Ho 
detailed numerous wealthy foreign concerns which had opened branohes in India and 
entered into unfair competition with indigenous manufactures. Ho emphasised tliat 
tho necessity had arisen to stop entirely foreign capital from deriving unrostrioted, 
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advantage in draining out India’s resources in tiie shape of _ middleman’s profits for 
changing the raw materials of India into finished prodnote within her own boundaries. 
If once the necessity was felt it was but iopoal that legislation should be undertaken 
to aohievo the desired end. Concluding, the speaker again assured that the resolution 
touched only such companies which would in future be floated with _foreigu_ capital. 
The penalties of forfeiture of shares purchased under benami transaotions which was 
apprehended by the Estornal Capital Committee if provided into future legislation 
would have sufficient deterrent eneot to prevent suoh benami transaotion by Europeans. 

Stewart, Commerce secretary, opposed the resolution. _ He _ pointed out that 
section 113, Government of India Act, prevented suoh legislation being undertaken, 

The President added : ‘Even if suoh legislation were passed in India it would 
-not override an Act of the British ParliamouL’ Mr. Banorjee’s mention of sugar 
factories established in recent years only showed that the need for legislation was 
less than what it was eleven years ago, when the Esternal Capital Committee 
reported. Again, a praotiod difficulty arose if there was 60-60 British and Indian 
capital, for there would be a doable set of quotations in the stock exchange and purely 
Indian companies would be at a considerable discount. 

No other member spoke on the resolution, which was rejected without a division. 

Eaiswat FioiunES lo Bugab Pacioiues 

Lain Mathura Prassad Mohrotra urged the railway authorities to mraut speoial 
facilities to sugar factories by giving concession rates of freight and by providing 
an adequate supply of wagons for transport of cane, mollasses and sugar. His speech 
covered mostly factories established in the United Provinces. Ho ollaaed. to the invest- 
ment of Rs. 26 orores in the industry in recent years, with the growth in the num- 
ber of factories from 32 to 164. Thus it was the second largest industry and em- 
ployed one lakh of manual workers besides hundreds of graduates and others. The 
industry was faced with difficulties since the imposition of the excise duty and very 
few factories were paying proper dividends, while some had become losing concerns. 
Quoting from the letters of the Sugar Mills Association, Mr. Mehrotra complained of 
inadequate sumily of wagons, partiality to certain companies for transport of mo- 
lasses on the B. N. 'W. Railway and also the high freight rate. 

Sir _ OiUhrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, elaborately explained 
the freight concessions, as compared with tho ordinaiw rate, given to tho sugar in- 
dustry over several sections of different railways and also detailed the facilities for 
transport of oane. As for molasses, he pointed out that its transport could not bo 
further facilitated unless there was a large quantity sent. Tho roselution was withdrawn. 

Bepabate Crvn, Medioau Seevice 

Lala Jagdish Prasad (non-oBoial, U. P.) moved that a separate civil medical 
service be established independently of the Indian Medical Service, which was pri- 
marily a military service. He wanted tlie Government to consider tho needs or 33 
orores of civil uMulation and referred to tho decades-old resolutions passed by the 
Indian National (jongross in support of the contention that tho system created in the 
time of the East India Company should now give place to modorn conditions, especi- 
ally when qualified medical practitioners were available in large numbers. The mover 
alluded in particular to the resolution passed almost every year by the U. P. Legis- 
lative Council as illnstrativo of the depth of feeling in the county against tho present 
system and objected also to reserving certain districts to L M. S. men. 

Major Qenergl Sprawson, director general of L M. B., explained that the present 
strength was the minimum possible' and in fact there was room for a large number 
of Bntish L M. 8. ofiioers. He pointed out that various local Governments as well 
ns centrally administered areas were required to appoint a certain number of British 
- officers, for attending on British army and superior servico officers and their families 
residing in respective areas. He had no doubt that as Indianisation progressed there 
would be fewer number of British 1. M. 8. officers required. Almost all the local 
.Governments expressed their inability to reoruit officers on a short terra basis and 
release them in case of war. Ha assured the House that it was not the intention of the 
Government to foist these officers on local Govomments surreptitionsly or -with a 
dishonest motive. Tho resolution was -withdrawn. 

Coastal Thaitid in India 

Mr. P. N. Sapru introduced tho Bill to Control tho Coastal Traffic in India, (Ibis 
measure was to nave been introduced in the Assembly by Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
I but he could not get a chance there.) Mr. Bapru stated that this was not racially 
13(a) ■ . 
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diBoriminatory but merely intended to regulate the coastal tralHo by empowering the 
Governor-General in Oonnoil to fix tho minimum rates of • faro and freight and to 
prohibit the grant of rebates or other concessions calculated to reduce suoh rates. 
The infringomeut of rules made under this bill was to be'punishablo with fine or re- 
fusal of entry into an Indian port. The bill was necessary as there was the fear that 
a well-established powerful company could easily put a new venture out of notion by 
unfair competition suoh as rate outting, grant of rebates eto. The bill was. introduced 
without opposition in accordance with convention. 

liiUiN Aqobession n? Adyssisia 

20ib. APRIL Tho Italian highhandedness in Abyssinia, carrying on the most 
barbarous methods of warfare, use of mustard gas, bombing of Bed Cross equipment 
and the merciless bombing of undefended women and children of a Christian nation 
came for soathing criticism in the Council while discussing the motion of Mr. 
Eaisman that the bill to prohibit the making of oertaln loans and oredits to Italy 
be taken into consideration. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad pointed out that the Government of India was not in a 
position to influence the international politics, and what was tho use of suoh a wide 
discussion in which Government could not participate. Raja Ghazanfar Ali 
stressed that the bill was undertaken under the beheste of the League and it was 
within their right to criticise that body. Sir David Devadosa also protested against 
the Italian war against a Christian nation. Mr. P. N. Sapru as a confirmed pacifist 
deeply empathised with Abyssinia but at the same time he would not be a party to 
any notion on the part of the League, namely the application of military sanctions 
which would ignite a world oonflagration. He condemned the Italian adventure but 
felt that under the oiroumstances there was no other alternative left to tho League 
except the policy so far adopted. Messrs. Kalikkar and Eoaaain Inmin disagreed 
with Mr. Sapru and thought that the League should have adopted a firmer attitndo 
from the boginning and could have even applied oil sanctions. The League as at 
present oon^tuted, was a sham and quite different from that conceived by President 
Wilson for ensuring world peace. Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das, supporting, 
further emphasised the opposition view-point Mr. Raisman, replying to the debate, 
refrained from entering into the rigmarole of international politics and stressed that 
the effectiveness of oolleotivo action must be judged in relation to the whole scheme 
of oconomio sanctions applied by all oountrles of the League. It is too early to 
estimate the extent of economic damages which have been inflicted on Italy. Tho 
bill was passed. 

23rd. APRIL The Counoil after brief disonssions passed five Bills which were 
passed by the Assembly. They were the Bills to remove certain doubts and establish 
the validity of certain proceedings in High Courts in British India, the Bill to make 
special provision for tho administration of Cochin Port, the Billpto amend the Aircraft 
Act, the Bill to amend the Factories Act and the Bill to amend the Lao Cess Act 

Tub Taeiff Bill , 

24th. APRIL ‘.—Mr. Slaicard moved consideration of the Tariff Bill regarding tho 
import duty on wheat and rice. He said that the present world stock position of 
wheat was bettor than what had boon for many years. Indian prices were in very 
close relationship with world parity and the reduction of duty to Re. 1 per owt 
would not adversely affect tho Indian wheat. As for ’the duty ou rice, tho (^vom- 
mont was convinced that the present duty had been effeotive but not excessive. Hence 
they decided to continue the same duty for another- year. 

A vigorous criticism of Governmont notion in rednoing tho wheat duty oame from 
unoDioinls, particularly from members of tho wheat-growing provinces. The motion 
for consideration was adopted. Daring tho discussion on clauses Messrs. Hossain 
Imam and Mehrotra were the only two speakers who spoke against the Bill. Thereafter, 
it was passed. 

25ib. APRIL The Tariff Bill regarding fonts was discussed for an hour on the 
I? j tiooretary." Messrs. Hossain Imam, Ramsaran Das, 

ladshah and Mehrotra expressed tho opposition viewpoint in similar terms as those 
erpr^od by several members in tho Assembly. 

The bill was passed pnd the Council of Btnto adjourned sine die. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 3rd. February to 23rd. April 1936. 

SoBsow roK THE Laie Kma 

The Budget Sesslou of the Legislative Assembly oommenoed at New Delhi on the 
3rd. February 1936. Blaok ties were worn by majority of the members and the 
usual exchange of greetings when a session opens were subdued. There was au 
atmosphere of solemnity oooasioned by the decision to dedicate the sitting to the 
memory of the lata King George. 

The question hour having been dispensed with, Sir Nripendra Nath Sarcar, the 
Leader of the House, moved : 

“This Assembly do place upon record an erpression of Its deep sorrow on the 
death of His Majes^ Ki^ George Y E mperor of India and of Its heartfelt sympathy 
with His Majesty King Edward VIH Emperor of India and Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen Mary in their Mievous loss and do convey to His Majesty loyal congratulations 
upon his accession and assurance of devotion to Has Royal person." 

The motion was passed all standing. 

Btakdino Anirr Advisokt Coiqiuieb 

4th. NOVEMBER : — ^Ihe Assembly passed a resolution, sponsored by Sir 
Muhammad Mehr Shah, recommending the appointment of a Joint Standing Army 
CJommittae, consisting of members of both Houses, to advise the Government on aU 
matters connected with the defence of India, 

Sardar Mangal Singh, who moved the resolution In the absence of Sir Muha- 
mmad, said that the origin of the resolution was the despatch of a contingent of 
troops to Addis Ababa without consulting the Legislature, the Government plea at 
the time being that the Legislature was not In session. Borne members, he said, had 
raised the question at the last Simla session and asked for a Standing Committee 
that could be consulted In such an event in the future and the Commnnder-in-Ohief 
had offered to consider any proposal agreed on by all parties. 

Mr. Asaf Aii, the Congress whip, wanted to see the whole Defence Department 
controlled by au Indian Mmister, but was prepared to accept a Standing Committee 
for the present 

Mr. ^ttenham, replying on behalf of the Government, said he did not deny that 
the Government would welcome a closer liasion between themselves and the L^isla- 
ture, on defence matters and a greater knowledge of the Defence Department tlmn 
was at present possessed by members of the Lepslature. The Government’s opposi- 
tion was not based on a desire to oppose for the sake of opposing or to go back on 
pledges, but on the conviction that it would be a mistake to accept this resolution. 

lir. Tottenham referred to the origin of the resolution In the debate at Simla on 
the dispatch of troops to Abyssinia. He then said that although the Government 
had mven an undertaking that they would consult the Legislature, so far as was 
possible, whenever the question arose of sending troops overseas for purposes other 
than the defence of India, yet even supposing that the sending of that small con- 
tingent to Addis Ababa for the defence of the Lection was not for Indian purposes, 
it would have been impossible to consult the Legislature as It was not in session 
and a decision had to be taken immediately. 

The present resolution, Mr. Tottenham said, went far beyond anything that tho 
Government had contemplated or any member had contemplated In the debates at 
Sinila, It recommended a committee not for consultation on a limited question when 
the Legislature was not in session, which was what the Government undertook to 
consider, but the setting up of , n committee to give advice on all defence matters ' 
without restriction. The Government had given no undertaking even to consider a 
proposal of that kind and therefore, could not bo charged with any breach of faith.' 
The promise to consider a more limited proposal had been discharged. The suggestion 
had, been considered and could not bo accepted for praotical reasons. 

14 - . 
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Deoislonfl to send troops overseas, he said, generally had to he taken on short 
notice 03 0 matter of great urgency which further imposed the necessity of extreme 
seoreoy until tiie move of the troops had taken plaoe. Before deciding to send 
troops overseas the Government had to consider whether the situation in India ' 
permitted the despatch of troops and whether the despatch of' troops was itself justi- 
^hle. The first question was one that the Government of India could decide for 
themselves and on which it required no advice. As terards .the second question, 
there were ciroumstanoes in which the Government would he well aware That the , 
proposal to send troops overseas would be opposed by Indian opinion and in other ' 
circumstances the Government would be aware that such a proposM would not be 
objected to. Ihe committee urged by Mr. Navalral could only confirm the correct- 
ness of the Governments views. Moreover, it was doubtfol whether such a committee 
would reflect all shades of Indiau opinion and it would take time to' collect it when 
urgent decisions were needed. It would have been easy for the Government to 
accept the Committee and so gain a little cheap popnlarity. Then an occasion might ■ 
have arisen ■when the Government found it impossible to consult the Committee in 
time, or such consultation would have been ruled out on the ground of secrecy. The 
Government would then have been rightly charged with setting up an “eye wash 
Committee. The Government had therefore decided, said Mr. Tottenham, to, be 
perfectly honest and to say that the practical difficnlties were too. great and that 
they dia not propose to accept even such a limited proposal. . 

The Ministers would be able to arrange themselves as they wished in the depart- ^ 
ments under their own control, but in the Defence Department it would ,be wrong 
for the Governor-General to take views from a committee of parties in the Legisla- 
ture. If the Governor- General choose to take advice it would be his clear duly 
take that advice from his Ministers. When any question arose in connection with : 
defence in which Indian opinion was interested, e. g., pensions, the Government 
would continue to appoint committees of the House to help them in deliberatog 
on them. But that was no reason why they should accept the Standing Committee 
proposed by the mover. 

Sir Ootcayi Jehangir, who spoke after the Defence Seoretaiw, - suppoi^ the 
resolution, Federation was a good many years away, he' said, and' the resolution was 
designed to detd ■with the present situation. What the legislature suSered most' tom 
was_ ignorance in re^d to the Defence Department ; it only desired to_ be able to 
oritioizo it effectively and reasonably. They wanted edneation, but not in order to 
pry into confidential army matters. They dia not want to know what ^pe of aero- 
plane the Government had jnst ordered but what it would cost. If tins resolntiw 
was rejected by the Government they would have great doubts about the “bona fidoff 
of the Government in regard to the new constitution. 

Dr. Duhniukh from the Congress benches condemned the Government prononnoe-: 
ment, saying that the defence of India was tho Indian’s concern. He referred 
bitterly to the recent speeches hy Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini and asked' why 
no Engb'shman had protested against these Dictators’ use of vulgar language about 
Asiatio and African peoples. 

The resolution was however passed, tho Government not challenging s.diviBibm 
The flense then adjourned. 


Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

5th. FEBRUARY : — The President announoed in the Assembly to-day that' flic 
Governor-General had disallowed tho adjournment motion of Mr. Akhil ' Chandra Duti 
about the Government’s failure to issue instructions to Local Governments not, to 
interfere with the celebrations of the Oongress Golden Jubilee. 

BLmilarly adjournment motions about the bnuger-strike of Jo^h ChattoijM, 
■ Conspiracy case prisoner, were also disallowed cy the Governor-General; 

_ The Governor- General also disallowed the adjournment motion of Sardar.' Bant 
Singh about the forfeiture of the seourity of the “Abhyudaya” for' publishing tho 
speech of Pundit Krishnakanta Malaviya. , , , * 

* Dntident disallowed the adjournment motion of Pundit Nilkantha Bass about 
deolarmg hnrtM on January 28 on which day fell the. important Hindu festi'val ' of 
Basanta Panchami on the ground that no orders had been issued by Ibo Government 
to obsoryo hartaL . 

Sir Girja banker Bajpai introduced R'bill further to amend the Ihdian Lao Cets 
Acf,; I ■ 
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Patiiesi op Wages Bni 

The Pajment of Wages Bill asjreported by the Select Committea being taken ap, Mr. 
W. AT. Joshi moved a comprehensive amendment enlarging the scope of npplioafion of 
the Bill by including all factones, tramways, dooks, mines and plantations. Ho con- 
tended that the Bill did not go even as far as the Labour Commissioner’s recommen- 
dations. Sir Frank Noyce said that this legislation, nnlike other labour laws, broke 
an entirely new ground and was purely of an experimental nature and its ei^nsion 
must be done after a careful consideration of the merits of eaoh case by the local 
Government 

Mr. J. A, Milligan said that in certain parts of the country payment in kind 
was an essential part of the terms of the engagement of labour. hJl such agree- 
ments would be illegal if Mr. Joshi’s amendment were accepted. The amendment 
was rejected, 

Mr. Milligan moved an amendment proposing to authorise the local Governments 
to extend the Bill subject to any relaxations thw might be considered necessary. He 
he’d that this would enable a free use of the Bill to bo made than was otherwise 
possible. 

Sir Frank Noyoe expressed sympathy with the object of Jifr. Milligan. The 
speaker had reasons to believe that there might he a more rapid progress in 
direction of extension of the Act if the amendment were accepted, but relaxation 
might also have dangers and, weighing the pros and cons, he opposed the amendment 
wmoh was negatived. 

Two other amendments of Mr. ff, Morgan amending the same clause were 
rejeoteA 

Mr. Ghanshyam Oupta proposed to exclude persons employed in agriculture. Sir 
Frank Noyce saw the force of Mr. Gupta's argument and offered to amend the Bill, 
including Uie same definition of plantation as appears in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act Mr. F. E. Jamee wanted time to consider the matter. Sir Frank Hoyce 
agreed to toko up the amendment on Friday. 

Mr. Leach moved an amendment which would bring within the defim'tion of the 
Bill motor omnibus companies run by tramway companies or railways or any private 
individuaL Sir Frank Noyce accepted the amendment, extending the definiUon to 
the motor omnibus service, meaning any service run by a company or individual 
which is conducted on regular routes at regular intervals. 

The two amendments of Mr. A. G. Clow making the object of the BUI clear, were 
adopted, but Mr. Joshi's amendment imposing obligation for payment of wages to 
temporary substitutes was defeated after sir ff. P. Mody and Sir Frank Noyce 
declared that the responsibility for the appointment of substitutes did not rest with 
the employers, but was a personal concern of the -employed who absented himself. 
Mr, Milligan’s amendment firing the responsibility of the contractor in the terms of 
the Select Committee’s remarks was accepted by the House. 

Mr.‘ JosMa amendment providing for fortnightly payment of wages instead of 
monthly was criticised by Mr. Clow who oppos^ revolutionary changes. The 
amendment was rojeoted. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment proposing that wages should be paid within seven 
days after the last day of the. wage period and omitting the concession of an extra 
three days in the case of an establishment employing more than a thousand hands. 
Bit H. P. . Mode opposed the amendment. Sir Frank Noyee said that the Select 
Committee formula struck a balance between the two viowpoints. The House divided 
and the amendment was rejected by 38 votes to 69, this being the first division 
during the session. The voting was not on party lines. 

A series of other amendments moved by Mr. Joshi was similarly defeated. Bis 
motion that when an employer discharged a servant the latter must he paid promptly, 
was opposed by Sir Cowaaji Jehanpir, Mr. Milligan and Sir Frank Noyee, hut was 
supported by Mr. Pant and Mr. Otri. As regards the practical difficulties pointed 
out, Mr. Pant retorted “Don’t” turn him out until his dues have been caloulated”. 

Sir Cotoasji explained how this would bo impossible in the case of piece-workers., , 
Sit Homy Mody said that the ' services of an employee might be discharged only in 
'■•exceptional cases like tbeft or misbehavioor, and it was therefore UDjoCT that the 
■ empmyor should be asked to pay his dues immediately and not given time to settle , 

• the accounts. Mr. Joshi 'by another amendment wanted that in case an employee 
goes on leave and his services nro terminated at that time or while he is on leave, 
then his wages shonld he paid on the day he proceeds on leave or his services are 
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terminated. Sir Frank Noyee opposing said, “We Government servants are not ptdd 
before we go on leave”. 

'• Clauses 6, 6 and 7 were then passed. The only noteworthy ohange effeoted was 
on the. motion of Mr. Milligan to oIeCubs 7 whereby deductions to bo made .from 
the amount due to an employee could include subscription to any provident fund 
approved by the local Government. This amendment met the support of Mr. Joshi 
and the Government 


Adjouehment Motions Dibahowed 

6th. FEBRUARY The adjournment motion of Sardar Sant Singh relating to 
the Howrah Bridge contract was ruled out of order by the President on the' ground 
that it was not a definite and urgent matter. 

Sardar Sant Singh’s second adjournment motion relating to the security demand 
from “Abhyudaya” for publishing the speech of Pandit iSishnakant Malaviya was 
also ruled out of order on the ground that it was not urgent and a mattsT of 
privilege (privilege of the Assembly members to publish their speeches in the 
Assembly) and could not be discussed under the rules through an adjournment 
motion. 


CmMiNAL Liw Aueno. Aoi Repeal Bill 

The House nest resumed consideration of the clauses of Mr. B. Das's Bill . to repeal 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mr. P. J. Grifltths, who had not finished his 
speech last session, not being a member of the House now, Mr. Sri Prnkash started the 
discussion by supporting the Bill. 

ordinary law was quite enough to deal with the 
been of much use was clear from the fact that, 
of 19(^ as many as 68 terrorist crimes had been 
not only applied a ban on Congress organisations, 
institutions os the Kashi Yidyapith. This nnfor- 


Mr. Sri Prakash said that the 
situation. That this law had not 
after the passage of the Aot 
perpetrated. Moreover, this law 
but also such harmless educational 


tunate institution had been searched a hundred and fifty times during the last fifteen 
years of its existenoe and several of its students had been detains for montos in 
jail and then found to be Innocent On none of these oooasions was a single incri- 
minating article found in the Yidyapith premises. Continuing Mr. Sri Prakih gavo 
an instance of how at midnight lorty school children were turned out of the 
school _ and this building was seized by the police and how even now the Prem 
Mahavidyala had remained closed for three and a half years. The Hindustani 
Sevadal had been closed for the existence of a rifle not yet traced by the Home 
Member. He appealed to the Low Member, whose patriotism, sacrifice and knowle^o 
the speaker aomowledged to be none the loss than any member of the House. He 
oritiolsed at length tte District Magistrates, particularly the Indian offioials, adding, 
“"We want Europeanisation of the lower services", (Laughter). He askod ' why .the 
Government were getting a bad name by retaining this law while under the ordinary 
law they could do anything. 

The Leader of House and his followers rose almost in a body and moved the 
closure which the President accepted in view of tho fact that fifteen members had 
already spoken on the motion. 

Mr. Besai requested the (jhair to reconsider his ruling in view of the fact that 
his predecessor had ruled when party leaders wished to speak, and closure was not 
accepted. In this case he and Mr. Aney wished to speak and others too. * 

•Jill recalled the ruling given by the President last session and 

j u clause 2 now under discussion embodied the principles of the Bill which 

it? threadbare upon consideration of the motion and Mr. Desai and 

V jr bad spoken during the consideration stage. Moreover, the ruling quoted 

i referred to a resolution under disouEsion. Sir N. N. Sircar submitted 

^ mu ® ,9 .r had already given his ruling which should stand. 

The PrMfdent upheld the Law Member’s view and said that clause 2 of the Bill 
WMtiio whole Bui and leaders of all parties had spoken on that during the consideration 
"““eptod tbe closure and put it to vote. 

rmeoted the motion by K)-68 votes. The Opposition received tho 
announcement with cheers and cries of ‘shame’. 

ooiS Singh (Nationalist Party) spoko for on hour oritioising what ho 

during the last tow years. He asked the Government to 
a Bingio case in which any executive officer had been punished for- bis 
excesses committed under the iaw. ' If any case were forthcoming, then ho would bo 
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prepared to reooiiEider his views oa this Bill. In war Bed Cross Societies wore 
generally proteoted and there were provisions in international law that tho oivU 
population should not bo bombed and that women and children should be protected. 
But in this war against people’s organisations nothing was saored. If the Act was 
not repealed then the atmospnere of the country would continue to bo unfavourable 
to the new oonstitntion which would thereforo prove unworkable. 

- The tocuBsion was adjourned aLthis stage. 

PA.TMEST or WaUES Bitl (CoSTD.) 

. 7th. FEBRUARY The Assembly started to-day consideration of the Wages Payment 
Bill. On the motion of Mr. A. &. Clow, tho House agreed to the definition of tho term 
‘plantation’ for the purposes of the Bill as ‘an estate which is maintained for the pur- 
pose of CTowing cinchona, rubber, coffee and tea and on which 26 or more persons are 
employed for that purpose’. Mr. N. if. Joshi attempted to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to workers in sugar plantations also, but the President disallowecf the motion 
on the ground that sufficient notioe of the amendment had not been given. 

Mr. Joshi next moved an amendment in order to make a provision in the Bill 
that no fine should be imposed on a worker unless he had bMu given an opportu- 
nity ‘through himsolf Or through representatives, including an offioer of the Trade 
Umon of which he is a member to show caose against the fine.’ 

Mr. J. A. Milligan and Sir Frank Noyce opposed the motion on the ground that 
&e impositton of a fine, which was such an ordinary matter, should not be converted 
into quasi-judioial prooeodings. Sir Frank Noyce added that the Act provided that 
representatives of Trade Umons might intervene at a later stage when the fine was 
imposed in contravention of the provisions of the Act. The House divided on the 
amendment which was defeated by 49 to 44 votes. 

Sir H, P. iiody moved the following amendment : ‘That subject to any rules 
made in this behalf by the looal Government, if ten or more employed p'ersons, 
acting in concert, absent themselves without due notice or reasonable cause, suoh 
deduction from any suoh person may include suoh amount not exceeding his wages 
for thirteen days as may under this oontraot of employment be due to the employer 
in lien of notioe.” 

Ha asked the House to hold the baianoo fairly between the employer and the 
employee. The latter was given the right of demand of salary for the notice period, 
BO should the employer nave the right of dednotion. The Fawcett Committee in 
Bombay adnutled suoh right. At present an employer could forfeit tho salary of 
even an individual employee. Hereafter it should be done if only ten or more 
persons acted in concert. A^in, with a view to meeting Congressmen who were 
now opposing him, be agreed to whittle down the propo^ by molnding the words 
‘giving employers the right of forfeiture if only the employer had reasonable cause 
to do so and subject to the rules made by the looal Government 

Mr. N, V. Oadgil supporting said that hi an unequal fight between the organised 
and inilaential employer and tho poor ill-organised employee, the right of strike 
earned, at great price by the employee, should not bo taken away from liim. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the Government were prepared to support the amend- 
ment, He was glad that tho adjournment of tho BiU from tiie Simla session had 
enabled them to ascertain tho views of the Bombay Government which were r^eoted 
on Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment The amendment contained three safeguards and 
would give time to the employee to think twice before resorting to a lightening 
strike. 

Mr. Josht, in the course of a ono-honr speech, said that if the employer wanted 
damages from the employee the former had the weapon of deducting the latter’s 
wages. But the employee nad to go to court for rooovering his dues. Experience 
had shown that the court generally sympathised with the employer and gave a decree 
for payment by instalments. Even if ten employees^ absented themselves with a 
view to standing n funeral of their colleague their action could be deemed ns a 
lightening strike and their wages deducted not for one day, but for thirteen days. 

Sir N, N. Sircar suggested a modification with a view to emphasising that there 
should be not only due notice but_ also reasonable cause shown by tiio employees. 
Theu' it would not be regarded as a lightening strike and there would be no question 
of deduction of thirteen days’ wages. 

Mr. Joshi did not object to au’ amendment being made at this stage, but feared 
that it did not -ohange the substance of Sir H. P. Modys amendment 
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The President ordered postponement of olanse 9, pending receipt of a properly- 
worded amendment 

Clanse 10 was then taken np and approved without change. ^ 

'MV . Buss moved an amendment that lAspeotors should do entitl^ to examire not, 
any register or document but only those “relating to calculation or payment of . 
wages.” He said that the power as it stood could be used by an Inspector to secure . 
information having no connection with the payment of wages and which oonld be of 
value to a competing concern. 

Sir Frank Noyce admitted that there was a good deal of substance in Mr. Buss’ 
remarks, but he left the matter to the free vote of the House. Government officials 
and a majority of Opposition members remained neutraL The amendment was 
carried by 32 to 22 votes. All clauses of the Bill were passed except one to which Bir 
Homy Mody moved an amendment. The House at this stage adjourned till the 10th. 


Adjouiinment MoneNS Axed 

lOtb. FEBRUARY Three adjournment motions were ruled out of order by the, 
President to-day. 

The first was by Dr. Khare, which referred to “the misapplication and abuse of' 
the Legislative Eufes in the disallowing by the Governor-General of the adjournment 
motion on the Benda incident The reason adduced for ruling this motion out of 
order was that the conduct or action of the Governor-General oould not be reflected, 
on ^ the members of the Assembly. . ■. -- 

The second motion was by Swami Venkatachalam ChelH regarding the abolition 
of direct mail service between Madras and Rangoon. This ■was ruled out on the ■ 
ground of non-urgency. - 

The third was by Mr. Abinashalingam Ohettiar relating to the loss of Indian life 
and property in the recent Zanxibar riots. This was disallowed as no information 
was available about the incident. 


“AnHUDiTi.” Case— P mviLEQE*or Speech 

The President informed the House of Sardar Sant Singh's motion clwmihg that ■ 
the right of freedom of speech had been enoroaohed by an order of the H. r. 
Government demanding seonrity from the paper Ahhudaya for publishing Pandit 
Erishnakant Malaviya’s speech on the Bill to rep^ the Criminal Law Amendment Act . 
of 1908, which was delivered in the last September session, and asked : “"Was the 
speech published at the instance of the member who made the speech" ? (Laughtorj. 

Pandit Halaviya : It is my own paper ? I did not send a copy. 

President ; Btiis Sardar Sant Singh gpf a copy of the paper ? — No Sir. ' ’ " . 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that the privil^e claimed did not exist. But even assuming 
that it did, on the English analogy such a motion was required to be made without 
delay. This Sardar Sant Singh had failed to do on the opening day, or even after 
his adjournment motion had been disallowed. Secondly, the speakers in the House 
of Commons ruled out a motion if a member failed to produce the paper in which 
the matter complained of had appeared. Sardar Sant Singh had failed to produce me' 
paper. The Law Member, exhibiting the paper to the Chair and the House, showed tot 
it was not a case of reprinting, but the paper also contained an article commenting ' 
on the speech. Sensational headlines had been given to the speech and a poem put 
within an ornamentally bordered ‘'box”, which inter aha punned on the word “Asad, . 
meamng both freedom, and following the example of “Azad", a terrorist 

Sardar Bant Singh could not therefore, he contended, claim that it was.a case ■ 
of mere reprinting. Further, the Legislative Assembly rules were mandatory in that 
no business except official could bo ^aoed on an official day, except with the consent 
of the Govemor-Genoral-in-Connoil or by ' way of an adjournment motiom . No dis- 
cussion on a matter of general or public interest should take place except .on. a 
rwolntion moved with the consent of the President and' the Government Member in 
charge of the Department oonoomed. ' . • 

Sir Nripendra Nath said that only it a prima facie case of breach of privilege 
■wcB ostabUshod, could tho matter be referred to a select committee. The standing 
order specially guaranteed freedom of speech in respoot of an official report of tho 
proceedings only, ' 

Sardar Sant'. Singh said that his claim was based oh the opinion given by the 
lomot Law Member of tho Government of India that the Press Emergency Act did 
not make any change in tho ordinary Jaw of the land- in ?tho matter of pubnoation in , 
tne Press or otherwise of a Legislatnre’s proceedings. - . ■ - 
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Sir N. N. Sircar : I have not sugmsted that there has been a change. 

The President asked how the publication of the speech of any member by the 
Press was a privilege and what the rules regulating business on official days were. 

' Sardar Sant Singh read out the Local Government’s order showing that the notion 
was taken for the publication of Pandit Krishnakant llalaviya’s speech and not for 
any comments or poems. The Sardar contended that if there was freedom of 
speech, it extended to the publishing of it, so long as the reproduction of the speech 
was faithful. The privilege he claimed was inherent 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant said that the Law Member had now suggested that 
the proper method to raise a question was to bring forward a resolntion. The 
spe^er feared that this too would bo disallowed as referring to an individual case 
and not being a matter of general and pnbUo interest 
♦ The question, he said, was whether the Press could be penalised and molested by 
the Executive of the Government for publishing a speech. The rules relating to 
freedom of speech had as a corollary freedom of publication. Certain privileges must 
be deemed to bo implicit in the Constitution itself. A vital question was involved 
and it would be unfortunate if disonssions were to be ruled out 

Mr. if. A. Jinnah said that Sardar Sant Singh had not delayed in raising the 
naatter, but had been actively pursuing remedy after remedy. Mr. Jinnah contended 
that the freedom of speech granted by the Government of India Act implied freedom 
of publication and whereas, if the matter of the breach of this privilege was taken 
to a court, ha could take ius stand on the act, he had no remedy a^nst an exeentive 
order except to approach the House. 

The Government of India Act in granting freedom from action in respect of pnbli- 
cation in official reports, he said, did not exhaust the privilege, because unless a 
speech oonld be pubbshed by a member, the right of the freedom of speech was 
useless. 

The President said that that was why he had allowed such a discussion with a 
view to ascertaining all vio^omts, 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the rules regulated only public business^ whether 
offioiM or tmoffioial, but this was a matter of privilege which was outside pnblio 
business and above it. ‘Whether the Honse had or had not the power of punishing 
parties for a breach of the privilege, it could consider whether the privilege existed 
and whether it had been broken and the House could appoint a committee to go 
into that matter. 

■ ■ The President wished to know why the matter could not be brought within the 
rules, which enabled a resolution bemg moved with the consent of the Govemor- 
Qeneral-in-Conncil or with the consent of the President and the member-in-charge. 

■Mr. Desai answered that they knew in fact what the Government view on the 
matter , was and how they could exercise that right In depending on these rules, 
the House would, be invoking, in the matter of its privileges, the restnotions embodied 
' in- those rules in favour of the Executive and place the House at the mercy of the 
-Executive. ' 

Sir N; N. Sircar pointed out that the action against the Abhudaya was an 
executive action- t^en under Seotion 7 of the Press Emergency Act of 1931 and not 
an administrative action. The action being based- on the statutory power given to 
the Exeentive, that power -was open to examination by the High Court. 

Sir .N. N. Sircar added that' -unless, it was a matter of great urgency, the House 
abonld discuss it only after complying strictly -with the rules relating to me bringing 
up of any matter. At present the rule was mandatory that no bosmess other Sian 
Government business oonld be transaoted except with the consent of the Governor- 
General. It -was open to the members of the House, if they felt that the matter 
was importnntj to jointly, -table a resolution. No question of privilege arose, because 
it had ^n laid down, in the House- of Commons that if a member published his 
speech, his printed statement become a publication unconnected with the proceedings 
of tiiB Parliament The Honse. had no privilege outside the Statute, and rt was only 
by tiie Statute of 1925 that.tho-members got the freedom onsnrod to tiiem as. enjoyed 
by members of Parliament 

The Pyrsidcflt promised to give ibis ruling later. 

; , , PAVMEXI.OP.W'AOES.BlIiti (COKTP.) 

■ The Honse then resumed disenssion on the Payment of Wages ’BiH and Sir Ehmi 
il/cHil/’s amendment for preventing lightning strike -was taken up.. - 
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Sir N. N. Sarcar moved an amendment substituting the - following for Sir Hornl 
ITody’s amendment which was to be inserted as a fresh snb-olanse : “Provided that 
subject to any rules made in this behalf by a local Government, If ten or more 
employed persons acting in concert absent themselves without due notioe (that is to 
say without giving the notioe which they are required to give either expressly by 
their contracts of employment or implied by the terms of their service) and wittout 
reasonable cause, such deduction from any snoh person may include such an amount 
not exceeding his wages for 15 days as may by any of snoh contracts or terms be 
due to the employed in lieu of due notice." • 

Mr. V. V. Chiri opposed it on the ground that a new situation had been created 
in the Bill which firstly was not in the mind of the Government when the Bill was 
introduced. Secondly, Sir Homi Mody placed the text of the amendment before' the 
select committee which ^d not accept it and, thirdly, at the Simla session the amend- 
ment did not find place in the Order Paper, nor did Sir Homl bring it forward. 

Mr. Giri said that lightning strites were declared by workers on piovooation on ■ 
the part of the supervising staff, who indulged In bribery and corruption. It was 
the inherent right of the workers to resort to snoh a strike, which right they wore 
not prepared to give up. . ' ■ 

PoEOEABE OF TwO MOHB EaILWATS 

nth. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly passed without a division a resolution, by Mr.. 
Azhar Alt urging the Government to take over control of the Bengal and North- 
Western and Madras and Southern Marhatta Railways. • . ' 

Sir Henry Sidney opposed State control which, he said, has a history of failnro. . 
Ho added that if the two railways were taken over, they would merely add to. the 
burden of the Railway Board, 

Sir ZafruUah Khan, for the Government, said that the latter was entitled to 
acquire the Bengal and North Western Railway at the end of 1937 on 12 months' 
notioe, or at the end of 1942. In order to purchase the two railways, however, the 
Government would have to find £17,000,(XX). Unfortunately, the .Government’s borrow- 
ing powers were limited during the transitional period before the new Constitution, 
Further, the taking over of the railways, if decided on, would synchronise with the 
setting up of the Federal Railway Authority. Would it be fmr, he asked, to face 
the Authority with this as its first task ? , ’ , , 

ExaLPDED Abbas 

Towards the close of its sitting, the Assembly disoussed a resolution moved by 
Mr. Ram Narain Singh on the Excluded Areas. 

The Law Member explained how the draft Order-ln-Connoll originated and agreed 
that the speeches in Parliament made it clear that M. P’s realized mat Indian opinion 
was hostile to any extension of these areas. The position now was that the House 
of Ckmimons having on February 7 considered these draft orders, they stood over' for 
the consideration of any amendments received from the House of Lords. Sir N. N. Sircar 
promised that any resolution passed by the Assembly would bo cabled to 'i^tehall. 

Mr. N. V. Qadgil from the Congress benches, castigated the order. He quoted 
Mr. Churchill as wishing to include the whole of Indih in the Excluded Areas. , 

Pathent of Waoes Bmn (Courn.) 

12tb. FEBRUARY : — ^The Assembly to-day adopted, • by 65 votes to 44, Sir Eomi- 
Mody' a amendment to Clause 9 of the Payment ofWagos Bill, penalizing lightning . 

strikes. The House also passed the remaining clauses of the Bill, ' 

Mr. Y. V. Oiri said that by the InoiuBion of snoh a provision the bill was 
regarded by the workers as an anti-stirke bill. Mr. Girl complained that ■ the Govern- 
ment had not introduced the arbitration maohinery as suggested by -the Wolby , 
Commission^ and now supported the proposal initiated by employers against employees, 
which was inequitable and unjust Mr.', Girl feared when employees felt strong they-: 
would combine and hit back employers. . ' , , * • ■ 

Mr. Ranga opined that, if , the amendment were carried. It would not only stop ' 
lightning_ strikes, .but also irregular strikes, and ' thus deprive ,the workers of -the only 
right which they now enjoyed. It would be a great hardship to penalise the .worker 
for going on strike, for they suffered oven without the existonoe of such drastio law as,, 
was son^t to be passed. 

„ ^nnga accnsed .;the Govomment- of - being hand-ln-glovc with fho 

Capitahsts aUd declared that the amendment, if carried, would deprlvo the workers 
of the only weapon they possessed agaiuBt, unjust .treatment 
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Mr. A. ff. Clow, speaking on beMf of the Government, poured soom on the 
argument of the opposition. Hie said that the amendment, far from depriving the 
workers of any of their rights, would aotually place them in a far more favourable 
position than they wore at present. Mr. Glow said that to leave an employer, as hod 
been Bng||estedr to recover damages caused by breach of contract by filing salts was 
to give him an illusory remedy. The amendment was the merest jnsaoe to the 
employer. Mr. Clow assured the House that the amendment did not confer on the 
employer the right to withhold a single anna that was not his. 

Cediikai, Ltw Eepeu. Bnu. (costd.) 

iSth. FEBRUBRY : — Sir Muhammad Yakub, resuming his speech on Mr. B. 
Das’s Bill seeking to repeal the Oriminal Law Amend Aot, ItiO^ sMd that abuse of 
the law was no reason for repeal. Ha asked whether the House knew the secret 
methods adopted W the Communists to poison the mind of the youth. Sir Muham- 
mad read from a Gurmu^l pamphlet meant for tampering with the loyalty of tho 
troops, telling them that Mr. Gandhi's peaceful movement had failed and that other 
methods should now bo tried : that, while outwardly remaining loyal, the troops should 
idways work for tho Ghadar Party. 

Congressmen, said Sir Muhammad, were hankering after office and shortly Indians 
would sit on Treasury Benches and would need these powers to combat the growing 
forces of communism. As regards Mr. Sri Prakasa’s speech. Sir Muhammad contended 
that the Prem Mahavidyalya and Vidyapeth had been made the hot-bed of Communist 
and terrorist propaganda.- They taught seditions methods to the inmates of the insti- 
tutions. Those who used these institutions and like cowards took cover behind the 
women and children working there, should thank themselves if the Institutiona had been 
declared unlawful. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai amidst the cheers of his party dwelt on the provisions of 
tho Criminal Law Aot which was sought to be repealed and its legM meaning. 
This he did because he did not wish any member of the House to aot in delusion, 
because certain words camouflaged the real meaning of the statute. The fact of Hie 
matter was that it was not open to any court to esamine the question whether the 
Government had declared au association unlawful, because it interfered with the 
administration of law or dangerous to tho public peace. These words were legally 
unnecessary and the clause would really read that the local Government could by a noti- 
fication declare any association unlawful. They could not examine the opinion of the 
Government at all. If the Government wished to fight communism they could have 
amended the law and penalised associations which encouraged communism, but it did 
not suit tho Government to have any definition. Captain Lalchand had warned them 
against exploiting young men. ‘What about exploiting old men ? (Laughter and cheers). 
1 wiMi and trust that a generation will now grow wmoh whatever happened to the old 
men would mate the exploitation of youiw men impossible. 

As regards Sir M. Yakub and Sir Abdul Guznavi, they were the only fortunate beings to 
have received some red leaflets. Their souroe was apparent and they seemed to read them 
as if’ they were from approved genuine sources. The real question before the House was, 
“Should the executive continue to have power of the kina I have described, whereby 
the life and property of individuals who dare to stand for the freedom of the land 
is to bo in their keepii^ and on behalf of those who believe that to be pro-Indian is 
not anti-British ? I ask Uie House to support the Bill (Cheers). 

The House then divided on whether clause 2 of the Bill which was au operative 
clause would be passed. Eeen excitement followed when whips found the scene was 
changing’ every second; IJltimateily, the( Government lost one vote down and tho 
vote of Ehan Bahadur Rajan Baksh equalised tho votes, making it 66 on either 
side. Then Opposition whips tried to persuade Mr. Lai Ohand Navalrai 'and Mr. K. 
L. Qauha to wote, but they remained neutral. Theu the President declared that 
following the well-known principle of standing for status quo, he voted for the 
rejection idl the' clause. The result was received by the Government amidst 
cheers. 

After clause two of Mr. Das’s Bill’ had been rejected with the casting vote of tho 
President, there was no other clause to be put and the Bill was thus killed. 

Cr. Pr. Code Asieot. Bills 

■ Sdrdar Sant Sihsjh secured an easy passage for his Bill to amend- the Code of the 
Criminal Procedure/ whereby tho proviso to section 406 was deleted. He said that 

.15 
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this seotioii referred to prooeedinm for peace and good behaviour in the, interests of, ■ 
'law and order. Ctoes from San-Divisional Magistrates, who worked under Distriot 
Magistrates were sent in appeal to Distriot Magistrates, who being heads, of distiiots 
were themselves prosecutors and judges. In many provinces such appeals were, seat 
to Sessions Judges, but the practice was not uniform in all provinces. The on^on 
of the proviso would ensure such oases going in appeal to Sessions Judges. • 

Sit Henry Craik. Home Member, said that though he did not append a minute of 
dissent in the Select Committee’s report he dislised the Bill Ehll and was in fact 
opposed to it Sir Henry informed the House that the Government did not oppose 
the Bill. The Bill was then passed. 

Bardar Bant Singh’s neirt Bill was then taken up. This also amends the Oriminiu 
Procedure Code by attempting to delete sections SO and 34. The object is to abolish 
Magistrates who are selected for their seniority and efficiency to deal with all casra 
in which the accused might bo sentenoed unto seven years’ imprisonment Sardar , 
Sant Singh and Mti Shamlal contended that these Special Maglsbates worked under 
Distriot Magistrates and their promotion depended on the latter’s opinion. There was 
the general impression that these “Section Thirty Magistrates” invariably convict^ . 
the accused persons. Mr. Shamlal said that this was the case at any rate in the ‘ 
Punjab. Sardar Bant Singh desired oironlation of the Bill. • , 

ijhe House was discussing the Bill when further discussion was adjourned. 

Patmest op "WAaES Bra, ( oontd. ) 

14th. FEBRUARY The final reading of the “Wages Payment Bill was resumed to- 
day. Sir Eomi Mody enumerated the labonr measures passed and wished that Sir Prank 
Noyce and Mr. A. G. Clow would slacken a little. Dr, F. N. Bamrjee wanted the House 
to hold the balance between capital and labour, but to be a little inolined towards the 
weaker party, namely, labour. Mr. B. Das wished Sir Homi Mody’s amendments had not 
been moved and the goodwill disturbed. Hr. Oiri hoped Sir Piank Noyce would got the 
Council of State to remove Sir Homi Mody’s amendment to make the measure accep- 
table to labonr. Prof. Banga espressed the greatest dissatisfaction with the Bill and . - 
enumetrated the many directions in which legislation was still necessary. 

Sir Front Wopce continuing reminded Prof. Bangs that it was the' motion' of 'a ■ 
Congress member backed by that party which had eliminated agrionlturo from the 
operation of the Bill. The difference between Mr. Joshi and Prof, Banga and tto 
spehker was that the former were men of war and he was a man of peace. (Cheers). Ho, 
assured Mr. James and ]^. Joshi that if as a result of working the Act improve- , 
ments were found desirable, the Government woffid not hesitate to bring an 
amending bill Sir Frank Noyco thanked the members for the congratulations whloh - 
really Mr. Clow deserved. (Applause). 

The "Wages Payment Bill was then passed. 

Bill PnonmiTiKO Loam to Italt - 

Sir James Ori^ then moved for the consideration of the Bill prohlbitiDg loans ,and, 
credits to Italy. Ho said that it soemed possible and even probable t&t the war 
would last longer than Yiceroy’s Ordbance. It was, therefore, necessary to have the 
Act passed. . . ' _ 

Air. B. Das opposed the Bill because India’s Foreign relations were entirely in, 
oharge of tlie Bribsh foreign office and also beoanse the “Sd women” of (bneva did not ■ 
not when Japan took away Chinese territory. He wished that' the Government of 
India had taken similar steps against Zanzibar. He advised ■ the House to take no 
responsibility for the measure. 

Mr. Satyamurti analysed India's position vds-a-vis tho League of Nations. .Ho . 
contended that whereas India was deemed an original member, she had no free voice' 
and that tho Assembly was debarred by a series of rules and. standing orders from' 
raising any question or debate on India's foreign relations. He asked Sir James , 
Grigg as a member franker than tho rest on the Treasury benches whether India 
had any voice or share in the matter of evolving sanctions. "Why should then the 
House be askod merely to register a deoroo passed by Great Britain to whom India , 
in tto League meant one more vote for (Jreat Britain ? The Lea^o had by her 
hesitancy encouraged Italy to launch on this campaign. India stood by Ethiopia and 
sent her a message of sympathy because she had not the power ' to fight on her side 
which she would ' have done had she been a free country. ' "While the House could " 
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not oppose the 'bill, their attitude should not he misunderstood and he hoped it 
would oe properly conveyed to the Secretary of State. Let the House send to 
Ethiopia a message of hope and cheer and to Italy “Bandit, thou shalt not go 
further” (applause). 

Sir James Qrigg, replying to the debate, said the speeches had been diffuse and 
spirited, but none except ilr. B. Das and Mr. Satyamurti had referred to the subject 
matter of the BiU. Mr. Satyamurti had enquired the position regarding mutual 
support and compensation among tho members hit by the sanotion policy. The 
Government had made full representation and would be represented on the com- 
mittee which was to discuss the subject. It was difficult to prove that India had 
Buffered very much damage because long before the sanctions against Italy became 
operative the trade with Italy had, owing to the economic difficulties, rwuced to 
small dimensions. 

Tho House then agreed to tho motion for consideration, some members crying 
“no”, but not challenging a division. Tho clauses of tho Bill were taken up. 

Mr. M. A. Ayyangar wished to move an amendment that nothing in the Act be 
construed to affect or prohibit the payment of insurance premia to any Italian 
company doing business in India with respect to policies taken before the passing of 
the Act. Sir James Qrigg assured that the Bill did not affect such matters. 

Discussion then arose whether assurance was enough for legal purposes. Some 
members ivished tho President to give ruling. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that tho 
matter was not for the President to decide when based on any construction put on 
the clause by tiie Government. At this stage the proceedings concluded and the House 
adjourned till tho 17th. 


Rsttwi-T Buduei fob 1936-37 

17th. FEBRUARY :~Tho Railway Estimates presented by Sir Zafrullah Khan in the 
Assembly to-day forecast a final deficit in 1935-36 of about 3 and ,2-3 oroies mote than 
originally estimated. For 1936-37 the budget anticipates a deficit on commercial and 
strategic lines taken together of nearly 3 and a half crores. 

The revised estimate of deficit on railways in 1935-36 is 4 and a half crores 
against 6 crores of last year. Tho improvement is due mtunly to the reduotion of 
about half a orore in interest charges. Total traffic receipte of State lines are 
expected to reach M crores— a quarter crore less than last year. Total wprking 
expenses amount to W crores including 13 and one-fourth orores for depreciation, 
or tho same as last year. 

_ The total deficit of 4 and a halt orores (of which 8 orores are for strategic lines) 
. will be met by temporary loan from the depreciation fund which will stand at 9 
crores at the end of the year. 

Budget estimate for 1936-37 assumes receipts of 91 and one-fourth orores over 
current year based on slight increase in traffic anticipated and alterations in rates 
arid fares mode by rtulwnys. Total working expenses will amount to 64 and a half 
crores and will lie half a orore more than in the current year. Deficits on ^ State 
linos in 1936-37 will be 3 and a half orores, including 2 orores on strategic lines. 
Balance of depreciation fund at the end of the year will be 11 and three-fourth 
orores. Loans from fund to meet deficits will stand at 35 and a half orores. 

"Works programme • for 1936-37 is smaller than in recent years. Total sum pro- 
vided is 10 and one-fourth orores after allowing for reduotion of stores balances by 
half a orore. No new construction is proposed. Traok renewals account for 5 crores, 
bridge work for three-fourth orore, other structural works for 2 and a half orores 
and rolling stock for 3 and one-fourth orores. Provision of 12 lakhs has been made 
for repa'us of earthquake damages at Quetta. Programme inoludes provision of 
about 1,200 wagons to meet inoreaso in traffic demands, of which 750 arc broad 
gauge general service wagons to-be added to the pool. 

Sir Zafrullah pointed out that iu tho first six years after separation, railways had 
met all their liabilities, including the contributiou to general revenues, and evea in 
1930-31, the first year of depression, they made the contribution to the general 
revenues, though from accumulations in tho railway reserve fund. The total contri- 
butions to general revenues amounted to 42 crores. After 1930-31, though no contri- 
bution has been made to general revenues, railways had met the losses on strategic 
railways, about 2 crores per annum. 
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At present, nmch of tiie money 
ment, or reconstrnction of roads 
the agwegate vast areas in India 
by road or by rail. Then, apart 


The main reasons for the falling off in earnings during the period- of adveidty, * 
he summarised as 

(a) world depression and general collapse of eommodity prioes ; _ 

striving after self-snffloienoy by almost every country in the world, including-. 

India, and development of internal trade and produotion •, and 
increase in motor competition, and to a lesser degree, river and sea 
compeHtion ; • , ' , 

to which should be added two factors tending to keep working expenses at a higher 
level than otherwise, namely ; 

(i) labour legislation; ' 

iii) improvement in service conditions of staff. _ ■ • ^ 

On rhe question of the striving of different countries after self-snffioienoy.and’ 
the development of internal trade and prodnctioiq he said, “The general effect of this 
policy on railway earnings, so far as India is conoemed, has heen to replace long 
lead traffic to and from the porta by short lead internal traffic. “With moreasing' 
prosperity and the further development of industries in the country, part of tills loss . 
may be made up, but it is apprehended that in the present state of world indust^ 
and internationm commerce, it wiU take a very considerable period of time for tins 
happy oonsummation to be achieved. 

On the competition of road-motor transport, he said, “It is estimated that to-day 
railways are losing three orores of revenue to the roads per annum. Bo far, the loss 
has mainly been on passenger traffic, but signs are not wanting that valnable goods 
traffic, such ns piece-goods, is being lost to the roads. This process must continue 
unless there is a reconsideration of the present road and motor transport policy. , 

available for roads is being spent on the improvo- 
in competition with railways, and yet there are in 
which have no moans of modern transport either 
altogether from road transport, river and sea compe- 
tition has been Intensified in the past few years. These interests, owing to the trade 
slump, have had to out down their rates or go out of business. In some oases, it 
has been possible to retain traffic to the railways, but only by a rednotion in rates 
with consequent loss in earnings.” 

As regards labour legislation, ho pointed out that the application of the IVasmngton 
and Geneva Convontions to railways had meant an increase of about half a orore of 
rupees per annum in working expenses. Increase of pay in pro-depression days , to 
lower paid staff had cost a simUar amount. 

Turning to notion taken by ndlways to improve position, ho explained that daring 
years of _ adversity railways had overhauled their expenditee, every item coming 
under their sorntiny. The result had been that working expenses had been_ reduced by 
about 6 orores per annum. Attempts had also been made by judicious increases or 
decreases in rates and fares to increase earnings. . . ■ 

He observed, “Till world conditions imjirove and there is a general rise in -tho 
prioes of commodities there is little, if any, prospect of railways retaining the; 
greater part of the traffic they have lost on this account Though the signs may to 
faint, there are, I think, _ signs that the world conditions are improving. Aa_ regaito 
the problem of self-sufficiency, the more outside countries become solf-sufflcient, the 
less will India export to them and unless there is a radical ohaige In general world 
policy, I am afraid there is little ohance of rogtdning the traffio lost through this 
cause. As for the self-suffloienoy of India herself, as her industries develop, presum- 
ably the country will become wealthier, and though wo may have lost the larger 
portion of our long lead traffic, if there is more money to spend, it Is beund to have 
its effect on railway earnings.” ■ i i 

Eetnrning to the subject of road motor transport, he considered it essential u • 
the railwayB were to regain lost position or retain present position, that road -tranroOT 
should,^ so far as is possible, bo placed on a fair competitive basis. _ He said, “Iho 
main difficulty, however, in the way of a proper and thorough co-ordination between 
rail and road transport which is peculiar to this country,. is that Bailways are the- 
oonoem of tho Centm Government, and the development of roads and tho control of 
motor transport that of the Provincial Governments. I fully appreoiato tho position ■ 
of the Provinoial Governments, whose policy is naturally influenced by a strong and 
often vocal public opinion. But there aro certain fundamental twais -whloh aro 
Bomotimes formitton. , - . ' ■ 

• m^t to rcalipod that over 760 orores of the taxpayer’s money have bean 
invested in railway in Indio, and in the last " resort It is' - tho Indian topayor who 
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must pay tiie interest charges amonntiiig to over 31 orores on this capital. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the snooess of the new Bystem of autonomous provinces 
presupposes that the Central revenue wiU have a oonsioerablo surplus for distribution 
among the provinces. If the Central revenues are faced with the prospect of having to 
finance an nnremunerativo system of Railways their capacity to contribute towards 
the resources of the provinces will be corre^ondingly reduc^ It will thus be seen 
that the 'financial prosperity of the provinces is intimately bound up with the 
prosperity of Railways, and it is to be hoped that Provincial Gkjvemments will 
assist the Centre in the adjustment of policy which now appear to be inevitable. 
VTepropose to discuss the question further ■with them in the near future.” 

With respect to labour legislation, he pointed out that a stage had been reached 
where a halt might be called, at least for some time mor^ e^eoially having regard 
to Cie present financial position of railways, in the liberalisation of rules relating to 
the hours and conditions of work and the granting of further privileges to the 
railway staff. 

fie then referred to two factors which occasion conBiderahle leakage in railway 
revenue for which early remedy was neoessary— 


Uj evil of tioketless p^enger ; and 


^ under-charging cf freight either by negligence or fraud of railway employees 
through under-weighment and misdeclaiation of goods. 

As regards the latter the necessity of a more rigorous check has been impressed 
on Agents. At the same time he made an earnest appeal to the members of the 
Assembly and^ through them, to the general public to co-operate with rmlways in 
bringing to notice oases of anon negligence or fraud so that a deterrent disoiplmar” 


notion m^ bo taken where the culpability of a railway employee can bo establish 
As regard the tioketless passenger, he pointed out that the loss to railway revenues 
on this account was estimated to be holt a orore per annum, and it is possible 

Government have been forced to the conclusion that 
exists at present is necessary, and it is proposed to 
proposals for necessary amendment to the Indian 


that it is considerably more, 
stricter legislation than what 
place before the Legislature 
Railway Aot. 

Comparing Indian railways with foreigi 
yield of net revenue on capital invested, Sir 
gloomy picture of the present railways, wo 
position IB no worse than the position of 
Empire and throughout the world ; in faot, it 
countries.” 

. He concluded on a note of restrained hope and optimism, and said, “To sum up, the 
position, though causing anxiety and requiring ceaseless watchfulness, is not by any 
means desperate. Given a reasonable improvement in world conditions, regulation of 
motor transport on a fair competitive basis, a check on further concessions and 
privileges to railway staff, and legislation imposing effective check upon tioketless 
travel, there is a fair chance that the financial position of railways will gradually 
improve and that they will, within a reasonable period, achieve a sound financial 
position.” 


railways 'with regard to the 
Zafrullah said, “As against the rather 
have at least the consolation that our 
other railways •thioughcut the British 
is considerably better than most other 


Eefoems Extexeiok to BAOEWAnn Aeeab 

18th. FEBRUARY The Assembly acoopted to-day a non-oEBcial resolution recom- 
mending the extension of reforms to excluded and partially excluded areas ns from 
January 1 next Mr. Nrn, Joahu opposing exclusion, said that the idea emanated 
from interested partiesi such as Cavil Servants, who wanted some areas where they 
could escape from the "ovils” of political reforms. 

Althou^ the resolution •was not ohaHenged to a division, there was some opposi- 
tion from the European Group. Mr. 0. A. Witheringim (Assam) held that the 
people of the backward tracts were not ready for any change in the present form 
of administration. Dr. J. B. Button, on behmf of the Government or Assam, said 
that the cost of civilized administration in these tracts would be prohibitive. The 
primitive people were bound to resent legislation against their enstoms and rebellions 
wore also a costly affair. Sir Aubrey . ileiealfe explained the position in reg^ to 
British Baluchistan. It was maintamed for stratemo reasons at an administrative 
cost of 70 lakhs of rupees in eioess of revenno. Introduction of reforms in this 
area would add considerably to the burden on tho Central finances. 
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GnTERii DiSOXJBSION 0? RuiiWAT BnDUET ! 

19tli. FEBRUARY : — ^The general disouEsion of the Railway Budget commdnoed 
, to-day. Mr. B. Das said that ho had hoard with a good deal of .attention to the 
railway budget presented by the first non-offioial railway member, but confessed his 

disappointment. It had recorded atone of optimism whereas- the Publio Aooounte ' 
Committee as advised by the Auditor-General and imder the chairmanship ' of Sir 
James Grigg had unanimously expressed alarm at the state railway finances. They 
were reaping the reward of extravagance of the days of Sir Charles Innes and Sir 
Clement Hindley. He would welcome an expert enquiry into the -railways by men 
of toe type of Sir Josiah Stamp and not by another Mr. Pope. The remedy did not 
lie in the direction of fighting the road-rail competition which would never end 
but by the abolition of Lee Concessions. This state management was really 
Europeanised management and perpetuated the sins of toe past. 

Sir Zies/ts Hudson on behalf of toe European group said that toe Railway Mem- 
ber’s speeoh was one of the clearest statement of its mnd heard in toe HouBe'(hear, 
hear),_ particularly in respect of toe frank manner in which toe problems had been 
examined. If railways should bo run on a commercial basis then much of the- 
control and detail which were at present conducted from Simla and Delhi must bo 
surrendered to toe various railway administrationE. Referring to toe aotual finanom 
psition, Sir Leslie Hudson draw attention to toe foot that toe Depreciation Fund 
had been reduced below nine orores and if toe decreasing traffic revenues were to 
continue then he feared toe railways would become an unexpected burden upon the 
^onrees of the country. The question of over capitalisation of -toe railways should 
be looted into and ffiso the separation convention should be completely rovrsw 
(hear, hear), as there was no prospect within a measurable distanoe of time of too 
railways contributing to too general finances. . -■ 

Sardar Mongol Singh said that toe administration always tried to discourage toe 
export of raw materials but encouraged toe import of manufactured goods wmon 
resulted in considerable reduction of traffic of toe railways. The proposed raising 
of rates was most unpopular and would not result in any increase in earnings os 
they had already to face keen motor competiBon. . 

. Dr. Ziauddin criticised the tendency of the Railway Board to overestimate tno . 
income and underestimate the deficits. He said that retrenohment had reached ’suon 
dangerous limits that toe low-paid staff resorted to backdoor methods, making too ■ 
position of toe travelling public intolerable. He suggested four methods, by which 
a saving of fourteen orores could be achieved ; firstly toe percentage of the_ amount 
debited to the Depreciation Fund was too high and they shoold reduce, it at least 
by four croros ; secondly, toe defenoo department should titoe, over the slrn^io 
railways giving toe railways a relief of two orores ; thirdly all railways ■ in to'*'® 
should be amalgamated and divided into four zones which, according to his calculation, 
would result in a saving of throe crores in overhead charges and fourthly, a saying 
of five orores could be made if too high rate of interest was reduced on tho 
capital corresponding to the prevailing rate. ; ' i. ^ 

Sir Ghulam Hussain _ Bidayatullah said that tho budget was very disappointing," 
because instead of providing amenities for toe poorer classes it proposed to enhance 
ttord class fares. Examining too finonoiol position of railways too speaker, empha" 
Bised toe need for a proper reserve fund. He warned against any increase m freight 
ohargeSj or fares, as these “might be ’ the last straw to break the camel’s back, ana 
urged, mstead, that toe two crores deficit on the strategio lines should bo charged to 
the army budget . , 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghoudhury opposed the idea of amending the law_ against tiokotl^ 
TOvel, as it would only give one more handle to toe police and railway servants to 
harass toe public. 

Mr. Hattman said that trade movement had been Idlled because freight chuges 
stood to-day exactly at toe same height ns when the prices of commodities like hides 
were eight times they were to-day. ■ ' 

Sto ZafruUah expressed gratefulness for toe temperate oritioisiih compared, {wito 
the bitterness over a deficit budget Ho assured that all toe Suggestions made 
would be examined and effect given to those which were' practicable as early 
^ J'oss'blo, though it may not be -within the space of 'twelve months.- As regards 
tioketless travel. Sir 7nfrnllflb did not admit that , tbiq evil ; could .bo ■ completely 
abohshed, but wanted too co-operation of all ' to check toe ovil, so that this 
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mlgM be reduced, and a bonafide passenger ni!gbt obtain more oonvenienoo 
for his traTels. Similarly, a3_ reprds corruption, the Railway Member appealed 
for Bpeoifio instances for investigation and bnnging the culprite to book. A system 
of obeck had already been introduced in certain stations wherefrom better traBio 
retums were noticeable, and this would be spread and continued. The Railway 
Member stressed the need for civility and courtesy by the staS to passengers. He 
informed the House that he had himself, whenever he found time during his travels, 
inspected the position of third class passenjgera wlthont giving an appearance th^ 
ho was prowling about. The House then adjonmed. 

Cb. P. Code Amend. Bill ( oontd. ) 

. 20fli. FEBRUARY The House resumed to-day the consideration of the 
circulation motion concerning Mr. Sant Singh’a Bill to amend the code of Criminal 
Procedure with a view not to give special powers to Magistrates to try accused 
charged with serions offences. 

Sir Senrj/ Craik, replying to the debate, said the ease was completely demolished, 
that what was left was to give a decent burial, (voices : Oh). He contended that 
there was no popular demand for reform, except perhaps in the bar rooms, which 
he conid well understand. Secondly, on the eve of provincial autonomy, would they 
be justified In imposing on the four provinces a system which would be costly and 
on provinces wMoh were already having deficits ? It was not in the interest of 
witnesses to undergo the trouble of two trials. The unanimous opinions of local 
Guvemmenta and ffigh Courts showed that a change was not in the interest of the 
accused. Now remain^ the lawyers, and aU the speakers except one, who supported 
the Bill to-day, were lawyers. The Government would thus oppose the Bill at every 
stagA and the fact that he would not ohallenge a division on the oLroulation motion 
should not be taken to mean that he would not oppose the Bill at a later stage. 

The motion for oiroulatlon of the BUI was then passed. 

Repeii, os Hhpeessive Llws 

Mr. Safyamurihl was cheered when he rose to move the BUI to repeal the re- 
pressive laws. He moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The Bill 
sought to amend section 12iA L P. C-, section 144, Or. P. 0. and rep^ fourteen acts 
ranging from 1818 to 1932, including the Madras and Bengal State Prisoners Regula- 
tions of 1818, Press Emergency Apt, the Criminal Law Amendment Act and the 
Indian States Protection Act He said that there was one common element among all, 
namely, mistrust of the judiciary and arming oL'the executive with powers to deprive 
the people of the elementary rights. The BUI, instead of increasing expenditure of 
provmoes, would actually reduce it by doing away with certain unnecessary acts by 
me executive, suoh as detention of iimooent persons. To the argument that it was 
undesirable ou the eve of provincial autonomy to repeal the Acte, whloh might dis- 
turb the peace and order, his answer was that if that was a genuine fear the Gov- 
ernment of India Act had mado provision for all snoh contingenoies. He challenged 
the Qovommont to prove through any reliable source that pnblio opinion was against 
the measure. He cited the jadgments of Indian and British Courts to show that 
Section 124A'L P. 0. was too wide in India. Mere expression of grievance agafnat 
tho Government and roferenoo to the weakness and imbeoility of the Government 
amnnnted to soditlon. which was not tho case in England. Continuing, Mr. Satya- 
mnithl said that sedition was caused by causing disaffection against the Government 
established by law in' British India. Under the new constitution that weald mean tho 
Minister in power. Supposing the speaker was a Ministar, how would Sir N. N. 
Sircar, in the opposition, dislodga him except by words causing disaffection against the 
speaker’s Government ? Mr Satyamurthi warned that this weapon would be tongeroua 
in the hands of nnsompnlons political parties in power. The irrerdovable executive -in 
abstract had no interest in misusing the weapon, but a party Government wodd. 

die House at this stage adjonmed till tho 24th. 

Yomo ON Railwat Bodoet DeiunuS 

24th. FEBRUARY Voting on Railway Budget demands commenced to-day.' Sir, 
Zafarullah Khan moved the Railway Board demand. 

Pandit ff. B. Pant moved a ' token cut of a hundred? rupees In order to raise n 
debate on the financial policy of the railways. He said' that the budget speech had 
made no reference- to tho “Leo Loot" nor any regmt been, expressed for restoring the 
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salary cut even when the estimatea wore not realised and the railways wore running 
at a Joss. Mr. Pant said that Sir ZafamlJah had failed to face the problem In a spirit ' 
of soiontifio reality. The world was undergoing an economic revolution and, unless a’ 
solution was found courageously, there would bo a political revolution in its wake. 
Sir ^farulJah hod laid the blame at the door of the tioketless beggar and rail-road , 
competition and had n^ed for an inorease in the rates of fares, ^e Josses^ were 
really under the goods trafSo. Sir Zafarnlla’s predecessor had weloomed rail-road ' 
competition as oonduoing to masimnm effloienoy. He asked how Sir Zafamllah justi- 
fied attributing the misfortune to this head. The entire mischief lay at the door of, 
uneconomic rates and in this respect the policy of the Eailway Board had been 
stupid, perverted and oven wicked. Every foreign country in the world had reduced 
the rates ard the sal^ bill as a result of the fall in prices, but in India, though' the 
fall in prices was si^ to seventy per cent., there was an increase in. the fares. and 
rates of sixty to seventy per cent 


Sir Muhamed ZafaruUah, replying to the debate, removed a number, of misappro*' 
hensions and said that the experiment of lowering rates and fares had been tried 
but had only caused a drop in earnings. As regaros salary out, leaving out salaries 
below Es. 100 there •was only 9 crores left and he asked what was the (Scope for 
retrenchment even if the cut was imposed. He promised to mve. effect tin tho next 

n ’s budget to whatever suggestions made in the course of the debate were found 
B praotioable. The Honse divided and carried the ont motioni of Pandit Pant cen- 
snring the Eailway flnanoial policy by 62 to 46 votes. The Assembly 'then adjourned,. 


25th. FEBRUARY Mr. Sant Singh moved an adjournment motion -to-day wlth-^a 
view^to disonssing the action of the Finance Member in faking advantage of yesterday's 
question time in easting a reflootion on tho members of the House with regard to 
questions admitted by the President and thereby intending to deprive the members of 
their right of putting questions. After twe hours’ he&d debate the motion wm . 
talked out, os the entire period of two hours allotted to the discussion on this 
motion was taken up by speeches of different momhers. ■ 

Mr. A‘,0, Dutt (Nationalist Pa^) then initiated the debate on the grievances of third 
olass passengers on a token out He said that the grievanoes were as old as 1903 when , 
the Government themselves publicly admitted them. He quoted the opinion of high 
Oovemmeut officials that these grievances still oontinued despite the mot that third; 
olass passengers brought the largest revenue. In 1934 they had oonfiibuted nine’ . 
times the amount ooutrlbuted by all other classes of pas-sengers. Tho main, grie- 
vances was that the faro was hi^. The Government had gradually and systemati- 
cally raised the fares. , 

Sir Zafamllah Khan, replying to the debate, said that the Government were at 
ono with, the members when, they swd that the passengers needed minimum’ amsul* 
ties required from a purely human point of view and it was the duly of; railways 'to - 
provide snob amenities (oheers), Theu there could be no exonse on the part of rail- 
way offloials for not oSoring all possible courtesy and attention towards passengers 
who were in . greater need of it. The CTiovanoea of railway workers wore ventilated 
on a out motion of Mr. Fi FI Giri, who catalogued the omissions on the part of the 
Hallway Board to implement the recommendations of the "VSTiitley Commission in 
respect of the joint standing machinery for the prevention of disputes, establishr^t 
of omploymont exchanges, although this was pressed as esaentiol so ‘long as'loSo, 
andnlso the non-observanoe of regulotions under, tho Geneva nnd.-'Wnshington.oonvon- 
tions on several lines, • , , ■ . ' - 

Mr. Duttis motion was carried and. the House adjourned- • . ; ' ' 

l^tb. FEBRUARY; — ^Afler questions to-^hy, the debate was resumed on -.Mr. K FI? 
Qint cut motion raising the gnevanoes of the railway staff, , ■ ■ . 

Q^Zafarullah Khan, replying to the debate, said that In' the cdse of 'good many 
0 * tlm suggesaoiis th© diifiouluss of funds uroso and h© could not hold out a hopo 
for the next two or three years. Bat.lir the. case of other' suggestionfl he would ; ‘ 
see wnat could be done,. Bbortege of*, funds stood in -the :way of setting uP a' 
mMhmery for _ settling tho disputes; As ' regards -Mr. Joshi's' -point, tho speaker, 
baa not mentioned' the Lee oon'oesdons tin, his' speeoh.. He had' mentioned the 

■with 'a. ■view to.saying- that the expenditure .'WES' 
unoeEnrablo. Onlthe other baud,- he bad- mentionea that If oironmstancos permitted, - 
mattoia ooncermng Labour 'L^siation mi^t be still farther carried. 'As regards - tho ■ 
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questioa of passes, lie gave details to sliovr that iu the case of the officers ivho were 
originally entitled to an unlimited number of passes the number had been reduced 
to_ twelve. But in the case of the subordinate staff the reduction had been very 
slight ks regards the recognition of Unions, the railways had all times encouraged 
the formation of recognised ■unions whose object was to obtain facilities for their 
members to bring their grievances to the notice of the Administration and on the 
whole to contribute to the welfare of the staff, and not to achieve personal ends. The 
cut motion was carried. 

Mr. Azhar AU. on behalf of the Independent Parly, moved a token cut with a 
view to tirging amalgamation of various railways. 

Sir Af. ^farullah, replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sri Prakash’s suggestions 
were all for standardisaUon, not for amalgamation and regrouping in the manner 
which might be feasible. 

Mr. Ah’s motion was carried. 

Mr. Esaali Sait moved a token out motion to urge better Muslim representation 
on the M:. and S. SL and E. L R, and thanked the Independent Party for giving him 
time to ventilate the grievance. Mr. Sait said that there was almost no Muslim 
in Commeroial Engineering, Traffic and Stores Departments of both Railways. 

• Sir M. 2kifarullaA said that so far as these two railways were ooncerned Govern- 
ment’s orders had reached there only at tho end of 1934, as a result of which these 
two railways hod agreed to recruit twenty-five per cent Muslims in their superior 
services, as against eleven per cent in subordinate services, of the M. and S. M. 
and ms. per cent in the auhordinata servvcoa ot the B. I. R 

The out motion was withdrawn and tho House adjourned. 

Abhuda-ta. Case— Petviieoe of Speeoh 

27th. FEBRUARY:— The President read out a considered ruling to-day running to 
over two thousand words on Mr. Sant Singh’s claim that the breach of privilege caused 
by the U. P. Government’s order in demanding a security from the Abhyudaya 
should be discussed on a motion in the Assembly, having priority over other 
business. 

Towards the end of the ruling the President said that, whereas the new _ Govern- 
ment of India Aot empowered the Federal Legislature to define the privileges of 
members of the Legismture, until that was done those privileges would do such as 
:wer 0 enjoyed by members of the Indiau Legislature at present The extent of those 
privileges might be briefly Lndioated in general terms a3_ being snoh as_ were necessary 
for the. proper discharge ot their duties by members in the Council Chamber. In 
addition to the President exercising snoh powers as had been conferred on him by 
the Roles and Standing Orders tho House itself, when a breach of privilege was 
made out, could always upon a proper motion express its condemnation and in suit- 
able oases make such recommendation to the Governor General in Council as it 
thought fit. • 

The motion of Mr, Sant Singh, for reasons mentioned in tho ruling, was dis- 
allowed. 

The President declared that privilege cotdd not be raised through an adjournment 
motion as already ruled by Presideut.ratel. A non-offioial resolution was not the proper 

S rooednre as there was the risb,of a ballot and urgency would be lost. Rde 24-A permits 
isoussion of any matter of general publio interest provided the President and tho 
•Government Member-in-oharge consented. In interpreting tho Rule ho could not 
proceed on the assumption that either tho President or the Home Member was likely 
to withhold consent m a proper case. The President therefore held that “the 
question of privilege of the nature involved in the notice given by Sardar Sant Singh 
can be discussed ou a motion moved under Rule 24:-A. Sardar Sant Singh ha'ving 
brought a motion without conforming to tho requirements of that rule he disallowed 
the motion. 

The President farther said that when such a motion conforming to rnlos would 
ho brought the Govermnent might well be expected to find time for its discussion. 
The President before giving lus consent to a discussion must be satisfied that a 
prima facia case of privilege had been made out "Wheu snoh a ease had been made 
■ out, it would be desirable to refer it to the Committee of privileges appointed at the 
commencement of each session and on its report tho matter would be discussed by 
,tte House. The President after emphasising the importance of proteoting the honour and 
pfivileges.of. the. legislature suggested that the Assembly and tho Government should 
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The relation between India and China has thus a longer history 
than we generally know of. The Buima-Tunnan Eoad is not a 
20th century fact on which 20th-century books and 
Material & newspapers have written so profusely. The necessities 
splriianl ties of survival in a 20th-century war might have 
brought China’s South-west — the six provinces 

of Hunan, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechuan (Chunking, 
the war capital of China lias in this province) and Sikang — 
into the lime-light, as the base of China’s national recovery and 
eventual victory in the war. We may excite ourselves over projects 
of building a railway between Burma and Yunnan ; over the building 
of high roads between Assam and Szechuan. But in times beyond 
memory, four thousand years back, from the head of the Bay of 
Bengal area started a stream of culture, irrigated rice culture, material 
and concrete, that enriched China’s life, and enabled her to build up 
organized States for herself. That stream flowed to meet the demands 
of a not less stronger urge to life. Thus through the exxmnse of four 
thousand years, India and China stretch their arms and link their 
fingers for the service of a common cause. And men and women 
with historic imagination in both the countries can view the visit of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek as a 
natural event, as the renewal of a brotherhood in things material and 
in things spiritual. 

Students of sociology have told us that there has been a mixture 
of Indian and Mongolian blood in the eastern provinces of India ; one or 
two publicists of the Brahmaputra Valley (Assam) 
Hopes oI the have told us that they are not Indian, that they belong 
Intnre to the Mongolian race, and that after centuries of 

' “indianness” they feel in themselves responses to the 

cry of common blood — the Mongolian blood. Wo do not know what 
the future holds in store for us of the two nations, how near wo will 
be coming together through the highways and airways that are being 
erected in the now-unknown regions which once had been trodden by 
Indians and Chinese in their oomings-in-and-goings-on. ' The dust of 
times and the jungles of Nature might have hidden these paths 
from us both. But in the 20th-contury struggles for survival as self- 
respecting human beings, the Gods and men hayo brbught Indians 
and Chinese together for the advancement of what national and 
international good only the future can say. In the living present we 
have been called upon to co-operate in a war of continents and 
oceans, in which old relations ore being snapped and new ones forged. 
It is .in the backgroimd of events far and near, in the perspective of 
revolutionary events shaking the foundations of social life far and near, 
that the visit to India of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-'shek 
has to be viewed. And in this effort of imagination and intellect the 
meeting of two dnoient friends, long lost sight of, gains a now meaning 
in the now world that is being shaped by the blood and tears of 
millions of men and women in all the parts of the globe. 

The story told so far makes it clear that India , and China have 
got to know more of each other if they were to co-operate for pur- 
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poses ol •world history in the near futnre. The 
be realized politioally-consciotiB people oi India know more of 
^ eduMtfon Britain and Europe than of this immediate neighbour 

of theirs to the east ; the politically-consoious classes 
of China know more of the life and conduct of the TJ. S. A. people 
across the Pacific Ocean, 5,000 miles distant, than oi their immediate 
neighbour to the west. Pearl Buck has told us in an article in the 
New York monthly, Asia, that "Thanks to Japan”, to Japanese 
hombers and the Japanese army, the intellectuals of China have been 
forced to know anew their country and their people which they had 
come to regard as non-existent beyond the coastal area of their 
country wherein had been built up by the ‘‘foreign de'Tils” the towns 
and cities that drew into them all that was enterprising and adven- 
turous amongst the Chinese- As Lin Yutang has -written in his book — My 
Country and My People — "Shanghai is not China, but Shanghai is 
an ominous indication of what modem China may come to.” Authors 
of books on countries that bowed low before the aggressive 
modernism of Western countries, accepted the political domination 
of white rulers, have •written on the class of men and- women 
produced by the methods of administration and enlightenment of their 
alien rulers — men and women “who frankly did not know how to 
live in their own country and in the age in which their country still 
was.” In Ohiha also this phenomenon had developed, and would have 
continued longer if the West had not betrayed itself during the last 
world war, and had not been hit by slump and depression that followed 
after a year or two of the war profiteers’ prosperity. The failure of 
science to control or regulate its innumerable progeny has created 
the mentality of disappointment and discomfort, of bitterness and resent- 
ment amongst the hitherto "master races”^ — amongst their toiling masses. 


In every country this bitterness found expression in books, pamphlets 
and poems. The Victory in the last Great War and the betrayal 
of the peace that was to sanctify it were parents of 
WosT weary & revolutions in thought and action. Eeelings 

dlBlllnsIoned generated then draw their inspiration from misery in 
material life. They burst out into view in poems like 
the following that appeared in the Daily Herald (London) entitled — 
"The Toast”. It was addressed to England, it is true. It might have 
been addressed to the rulers of any country, victor or • vanquished, 
groat or small. Imperial or Colonial. England which had set herself up 
as^ an example to all the world or claimed to do so, England as 
guide to conduct to all people, England in this poem is taken, as the 
representative of the ruling classes in all countries. The poem was 
written by "an unemployed Ex-Service man," Erank W. Howe of 
35, Addington TJoad, Bow,' London B. 


'‘Prelector of weaker uations, whether Arab, or Pole, or Greek ; 

Alunys ready to help— abroad— 'Us the second time we speak, 

Wo have drunk before to thy greatness where the snnken roads ran red 
Some of us drink this second toast— bnt the lucky ones are dead. 

Ocean nnd dock and harbour, whore flaming worship sank ; ' ' 

Field and forest of Flanders ore red with the first we drank. 

Now— worklcss, homeless and hopeless— a second toast we give 
To a land where heroes— and profiteers— but no one else— can live 
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We’re down in the Rntter, Enplnnd— down and damned and done — 

Bnt we pledge a toast to thy Neatness, thy prreatness that we have won, 

With water stale from the gntter, we pledca tliee, deep and strong, 

Oh land, where a man is free — to starve, if he doesn’t take too long.” 


Interpreters of the new developments in world history known 
to ns as Bolshevism, Fasoism and Nazism or the ‘‘Imperial Way" 
of Japan, have told ns that the people, the toiling 
^vbt a masses in almost all countries, have shown by their 

* -tray conduct that they were prepared to sacrifice their 

freedom and the democratic ways of their life if 
they could get an assurance of economic stability, of peace between 
men and men, between nation and nation. These experiments have 
not yet fulfilled the hopes and desires of the masses. They have, 
on the other hand, been called upon to more work, to sacrifice more, 


to bleed more, for the sake of hopes that are proving -to be liars, 
for the sake of desires that are destined to remain unfulfilled. Paced 


by disappointments like these, thought-leaders amongst western nations 
have been surveying the world for a philosophy of conduct that 
would restore health to their twisted world. In this search they 
stumble on Eastern truths that appear to promise them peace, and deliverenoe 
from the fret and fever of which they are the victims. The story 
of this search suggest to "colonial” or ‘‘semi-colonial’,’ peoples that 
they should return to their own institutions of society and , state, 
and regaining their — Swaraj, contribute to the healing , of the world. 
This appeal has helped bo strengthen the nerves of understanding 
and the moral fibre of disinherited peoples. This come-down of the 
dominant nations, the description and demonstration of the failure of Western 
peoples to uphold human happiness have come to Asiatic and African peoples 
with a new- massage of assurance that perhaps their habits of thought and 
conduct were not ‘‘so bad" after all, that perhaps their quietitude held 
in iiis bosom seeds of a completer life.. In the 1986 volume of the 
Annual Register in tracing the evolution' of the process by which 
the people of India re-captured confidence in the philosophy and prac- 
tices of their composite national life, we dealt with this aspect- of the 
matter in certain detail. The present stirring on the waters of life 
in all countries will start fresh comparisons between the social patterns 
of the Western and Bistem peoples, and we have no' doubt that the 
latter will come out of the test quite honourably. Not only in the 
realms Of -thought hut also in the practical conduct of affairs of State 
a new confidence is astir among Arabs and Persians, Egyptians and 
Afghans, Turks and Syrians, Indians and Ohinese, that is the promise 
of a better world order. 


, ' Por five years China has been meeting" Japanese assaults on her 
honour and material interests. Single-handed she has been keeping up 
this fight. And when Japan has presented to her such 
British tallnres & valuable allies as the United States of America and 


Cblaa's lean 


Britain, she appears to be facing a greater danger in 
June, 1942,, than in July, 1937 or -1938 when she 


bad to leave her - capital at Nanking to the tender mercies of the 
Jap soldiery. It- was . a tragic irony that Britain refused or declined 
her assistance at the early stage of the Burma campaign ; and it was an eye- 
opener at a 'later stage; after the fall of Rangoon, that for about ton days 
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since March 18 at Toungoo and round about, “a lone Chinese division’’ was 
left to fight “the Japanese motorized 66 Division^ and regiments from 
the 33rd Division,” to quote from the chapter — “Military Affairs” — in 
the hook— Chiva after Five Years of War — published by the Chinese 
Ministry of Information, and available at the Calcttta Branch. The 
book is made up of certain pamphlets written oy Chinese publicists on 
various phases of Chinese life functioning under the pressure of a 
national war. The disappointing experiences of the Chinese divisions 
with British tactics in Burma must have been partly responsible _ for 
the Burma debacle, throwing light on the political and military deficien- 
cies of British administration in eastern Asia. This discovery must 
have been one of the reasons that brought the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India to use their influence in setting right the 
political deficiency by persuading the leaders of political thought and 
conduct in our country to throw in their weight and prestige — their individual 
and party influence, into the defence-and-offenco organization of India. 

The Supreme Commander of China had a right to expect better 
results from his Mission to India. His people had demonstrated that 
they had the stature, moral and physical, to stand 
Modem China’s up and exchange blows with the Japanese, not for 
glorions history weeks or months, but year after year, for five long 
years. The New York Time has recorded this glorious 
chapter in China’s history. 

“His people hod been beaten and battered from one end of China to the 
other. Their cuiee had been bombed ; their soldiers gassed ; their women raped. 
From Valley Forge through Valley Forge he has fought and gone on fighting. 
The aid that the democracies promised liim was never enough. But he kept on. 
In earlier years he had fought o retiring battle. But in 1941 he fought the Japanese 
to 8 stand-still. That was an achievement neither British nor Americans have yet 
accomplished." 

This epic of endurance is being written- by men and women — 
orores of them — in their blood and tears. How the miracle has been 
achieved -will he the theme of bards and poets of 
How China dis- many lands which they will love to celebrate in 

covered hcrsell words of pathos ar.d of fire, Lin Yu-tang in the 

chapter entitled — “Story of Sino-Japaneso War” — in 
his book — My Coiinti’y & my People — has traced for us the process 
by which China did discover herself ; how the bitter lesson in 
disillusionment first at the Versailles .Conference,, then at the League 
of Nations, and finally through a life-and-death struggle with Japan, 
rid her “of hesitancy and importunity and begging for mercy, of 
evasion ^ and futile pleas for intercession, and useless crying over broken 
pledges,” and at last enabled her to “nerve herself to the new atmosphere 
of the household” of modem aggressive and predatory nations. In 
China after Five Years of War, wo have an informing record of 
tho_ various organs of social life and institutions of constructive 
nationalism that have grovm up under the auspices of the Kuo Min- 
tang. These have undertaken the task of shaping “a sprawling 
mass of humanity" into a modem “fighting nation' organized by 
railways and radios and propaganda bureaus and equipped and armed 
for carrying on or tesisting jnleinational aggression.’’ It, China’s 
history of shame and disgrace since 1840, when Britain’s “Opinm 
War” started the era of aggression and encroachments on her sovereign 
17 
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irights to 1893-’94: vehen pigmy Japan defeated her, to the "Boxer” 
outburst in 1900 — organized hy “The Righteous Fraternity of Fist- 
fighters” — and the sack of Peking by the international army — this 
history discredited the Manohu Court beyond recovery. Then came 
the attempt at recovery by the Republic ; the “21 Demands” present- 
ed by Japan -which, if acted upon, would have reduced the country 
to a “colony,” followed hy persistent encroachments till Japan exposed 
her hands by the “rape of Manchuria” — this story of a diseased body 
politic recovering itself hy the inner strength of its being is told us 
in the two books from which we have quoted above in many places. 

Lin Yn-tang’s hook helps ns to probe into the biology of the 
Chinese people and understand its psychology. The miracle of her 
survival through the centuries, as of India’s, is an 
argument in support of the plea that these two 
the spirit ol new ancients amongst the other nations of the world have 
China continued in the world’s stage for thousands of years 

because in the scheme of creation they have a definite 
contribution yet to make for the enrichment of the world’s life. 
He has ^iven ns a character-study of the Generalissimo whom 
ho calls ‘the supreme chess-player of the Far East and one 

of the greatest political chess-players of all time.” His “inhuman 
coolness” has enabled him to stand the insults that Japan heaped 
on his people for about twenty years ; the cultivation of this virtue 
has made it possible for him to rein in his people from making an 
ultimately outburst against the aggressor from the east. His coolness, 
his “fine calculations,’’ his stubhorness, “imusuolly un-Chinese,” have 
made him the recognized leader of “a new nation,” the law-giver of 
“a new society,” recognized all over the world as such — one of the 
builders of China — one of those few in every age and every clime whom 
Pearl Buck described as “a modern, whose roots are firmly in the 
past, but whose rich flowering is in the present.” The spirit that moves 
these millions has embodied itself in the Generalissimo, the spirit 
that has enabled unknown men and unknown women to face the 
Japanese terror, to see their homes burnt over their heads, to see 
their children die, and yet go on building roads and dams and clear- 
ing waterways so that a better China may emerge out of the tribula- 
tions in the material conditions of their life. Watching from afar the 
hundreds of Chinese labourers building her roads, a ‘Western -writer 
broke out into this paen of praise : 

The great Himalayas tower about the men, toiling at their task. Like white- 
capped giants the mountains look at labourers who seem like ants, scurrying 
hither and thither. But in the liearls of these men there is a great faith. And it 
is a faith which can move moantnins.” 

This admiration, so poignantly felt and so -vividly expressed sanctifies 
the sorrows and sufferings of our Chinese neighbours. And India - would 
. have been glad and proud to be of service to the noble 

National ^nwes* cause represented by them. The Indian National Congress- 
at China has been consistent in its sympathy with China. 

And we know that under Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s leadership the 
politioally-consoious among the Ohineao showed their awareness of the 
many events that was demonstrating the strength of the Nationalist 
Moveinent in India. The founder of the Chinese Republic in his lectures 
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on tbo methods and ideals oi Chinese Nationalism delivered in 1928-‘24, 
which were later incorporated in The Three Frinciples of the People, 
drew attention to the Non-Co-operation Movement in India, and its 
application to the different conditions in his own country where _ the 
"ioreigners" had not yet, come to run into Governmental and adminis- 
trative machinery. From the side of India the establishment of the 
Eepublic in China had been welcomed as paving the way to an Asiatic 
Federation,” — a topic on which 0. E. Das and Srinivasa Iyengar as 
Presidents of the Congress had expatiated in their inaugural speeches 
in 1922 and 1926. At the Madras session (1927) a proposal to send 
a Medical Mission to China was mooted ; a resolution was passed recording 
protest against ‘‘the dispatch of Indian soldiers by the Government of India 
to suppress the Chinese national movement of freedom,” demanding the 
recall of Indian troops from China and calling upon Indians never to 
go to that country ‘as an agent of the British Government to fight 
or work against the Chinese people.” The Congress Medical Mission 
failed to go because the Government refused to allow the necessary pass- 
ports. At the Calcutta Session (1928) the Congress sent greetings and 
congratulations to China for having ‘‘ended the era of foreign domi- 
nation in their country.” The next few years in India were years of 
intensive political fight against British Imperialism. The Imoknow, 
Faizpnr and the Haripura Congress sessions were marked by an inter- 
national out-look that had developed under the inspiration of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Suhhas Chandra Baso ; Japan’s ‘‘China Incident”, started 
in July, 1937, swung India's feelings and opinions wholly against the 
aggressor. And it was while the latter was head of the Congress Exe- 
cutive (1938) that the Indian Medical Unit could be arranged to be 
sent to China on September 1, 1988. A former President of the 
Congress, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu , spoke of the unimportance of this Unit 
compared to China’s needs. But its value lay in the fact that it was 
a gesture of India’s solidarity in endorsing China’s valour.” Dr. Atal 
who had experience of similar service in Spain was head of this Unit. 
Since those days the sympathy of India and her admiration for China 
has boon constant and unwavering. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s flight 
to Chungking in August, 1938, linked the two countries more closely. 
Till to-day Japan’s victorious march through Malaya and Burma has 
made the two countries comrades in feeling in a common fight for 
the defence of international decency and national self-respect. 

Japan has turned China’s flank, and both by land and sea she has 
made a threatening advance in her rear. Confronted by this new peril 
the Generalissimo and the Government of China had 
to know what was the position in their rear, represented 
at present by India. It was for getting this information 
first-hand that the leader of China paid his visit. The 
Calcutta British daily-— Statesman — thus described 

• j ‘lu j. 1 . f ^ purpose of this visit, and the impression the party 
earned with them from India ; 

To know where India BtandB, how solid she is in support and, if not solid, 
how she cai. become so. what potentiality and lesonrces she can bo counted on to 

.‘'I? ® mornle-flll these information is 

vital for Chinn...... 1 bey arc not satisfied with what they found. Tliey have in- 
dicated clearly what is wrong and Uiey itiurn foil of hope that tmdor the 
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compellinR impact of the world war India is about to find herself fully where she 
ought to be.” 

We have tried above to understand and explain the develop- 
ments that led to this latest contact between India and China, forced 
by the conditions of war released by Japan upon the hundred crores 
of men and women in Eastern Asia. It was suggested in “die-hard" 
quarters that the leader of China by trying to interfere with the affairs of 
India did a thing which was unusual. But the times were unusual also. 
And China by her heroic endurance of five years has eanied her right 
to say something on how the "grand strategy” of the “United Nations” 
should be carried on in her immediate neighbourhood. 

China's life and death struggle, her concentation on war activities, 
form port of an evolution that was laid down by the founder of the 
Chinese Eapuhlic about 20 years hack. It has not 
& poHoles^?* possible for us to deal in detail with the 

Chinn basic ideas that started from Dr. Bun Yat-sen and 
have brought China into this war with Japan — the 
doctrine of the Three Principles of the People, and the three stages by 
which these have to he realized in the life of the people, and how they have 
responded to their message. The “The Principles" are ; 

(11 Independence of China as n nation ; 

(2) Democratic control of the internal life of China ; 

(3t Socialization of the more important unite of economic activity, such ns 
railroads, electric power etc. 

The stages are — Militarism, Tutelage, and Constitutionalism. At the 
first period the revolutionaries are to subdue the war-lords and other 
provincial satraps who would try to take advantage of the transition 
created by the fall of the Manchu dyncsty. These men tried to set 
up independent administrations thus threatoniug the unity of the country. 
Their defeat was the first duty imposed on the republican leaders ,by 
the conditions of their country’s ultimate victory over all separatist 
and selfish interests. This stage — the Napoleonic stage of the Chinese 
Eevolutioh — Dr, Sun Yat-sen defined as Militarism. The war against 
Japan has also been helping to strengthen this militarism- The second 
stage — Tutelage-^was built on the belief that the Chinese people were 
not ready to undertake the form of representative and responsible 
government of the present times. On the party^ — the Kuo Min-Tang — 
devolved the exercise of the sovereign powers of government and the 
duty of preparing the people for the exercise of their political rights. 
The third stage — State Socialism — ^wonld work out the problem of 
decent “livelihood" for the people. The Ee-organization Convention of 
the Kuo Alin-Tang adopted, in January, 1921, a programme in this 
behalf ; a few items of which are given below : 

(1) all unequal treaties to bo abrogated. 

(2) All loans that do not injure the country politically and economically 
to be repaid. 

(8) Loans contracted by militarists which -do not serve the good of the people 
of Obina, not be paid. - 

These have been the basic principles and policies of the Chinese 
.Nationalist Movement. Tactics have differed with different times and 
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different leaders. Dr. Sun-Yat-sen in his early life as 
PoUtIcal nfllHa- ^ revolutionary. lor instance in 1905, was rigid in his 
HadeMlnpost-* programme of « the overthrow of the~ Manchn Dynasty, 
Republican days of the foundation of a Eepublio ; at that time the 
Tong Min-hui in which were represented the three 
principal groups of Chinese revolutionaries had suggested or adopted 
as a plank of their party “an alliance between the Chinese and 
Japanese peoples.” It is well-known that Dr. Sun received valuable 
help from Japanese civilians and militarists, and often found asylum 
there from the wrath of Manchu administrators, and of the reactionary 
politicians of China after the foundation of the Eepublic. Of these 
the most prominent was Yuan-Shi-kai, and the agents of foreign 
capitalist interests, the chief of whom was Chun Limpak,^ leader of 
the Canton Merchants’ Party, the “campadore” (head business agent) 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at Canton. This person organized 
a Merchants’ Volunteer Force which aimed at the overthrow of the 
Canton Government. The Generalissimo himself had had his military 
training in a Staff College in Japan, and had served several ypars 
in the Japanese army. As a matter of tactics the Kuo Min -Tang had 
resolved in 1924 to co-operate with the Soviet Union, to allow 
communists into membership, and to organize the farmers and workers 
to build up a basis of mass support for the Party. In his last days 
Dr. Sun had leaned on Soviet help. The Eusso-Obinese Agreement 
signed on May 81, 1924, had by its Art. IV abrogated all the treaties and 
agreements "concluded between the former Tsarist Governments and any 
third party or parties affecting the sovereign rights or interests of 
China.” For years the Soviet has been helping to uphold China's 
struggling democracy. But General Ghiang Kai-shek, ns he then was, 
did not appear to have much appreciated the value of this 
alliance. Lin Yu-tang has spoken of his anti communist 
complex, bom of bis days of association with Borodin.” His 

campaign against the labour rmions, the peasant movement and 
the student organizations, begun in 1927, has cost China dear The 
Nanking Government under the control of General Chiang Kai-shek had 
pledged itself to “the ruthless extermination of the communists”, - an 
activity that became “an obsession with him.” For seven long years 
“ho spent his best time and a very heavy part of China’s national 
revenue in fighting them, in five snccessive campaigns, nsing more 
and more resources until in the Fifth Campaign, in late 1988, he 
mobilized nearly a million soldiers.’' In Edgar Snow’s hook — Eed Star 
Over China — we have, this epic story told ; Lin Yu-tang has summarized it, 
and tells ns why he dwelt on the "anti-cornmnnist complex” of the leader 
of China, the bias that 


"mode him commit the one mistahe of policy in all those rears 
the opportunity of making n definite nllianco with KuEBia in '1935 
have prevented the vrnt” fbcl'scen China and Japan). ’ 


and pass bj 
irhich woulc 


This interpretation was based on insufficient data, as it appears 
from later events which came to light in January, 1939. Lin Yu-tang’s book 
was first published in Febraary, 1939 ; the edition we 
Soviet help and have seen is dated May 1939. This fuller knowledge 

advice to Chinn makes necessary a modification of the criticism of the 

policy followed by the Chinese Government. We get 
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it from Dr. Sun Po, President of the Legislative Yuan, in a statement 
made on January 1, 1939. It appears that M. Bogomoloff, the Soviet 
ambassador to China, arrived at Nanking in April 1, 1937, with proposals 
for a full-dress Russo-Ohinese Alliance, namely, that Russia and China 
should sign a Non- Aggression Pact as also a Mutual Assistance Pact ; 
he also suggested that China should take the initiative in proposing the 
convocation of a Pacific (Peace) Conference. 

"deliberately" postponed action on the lines 
Government "for fear it might prejudice 
Britain and America”. This expectation 
and oven now when China is one of the pillars 


The Chinese Government 
suggested by the Soviet 
assistance from Great 
was not realised then, 
of the “United Nations", 


British and American help during those months since December 7, 1941, 
has been like a trickle. It was not any “anti-communist complex" that 
really stood in the way of a Russo-Chinese Alliance. All the same, it 
has to be deplored that the Soviet suggestion was not acted upon. Chinese 
initiative in convening a Pacific Conference would have turned the tide 
of world affairs, at least of affairs in Asia. By acting as suggested China 
would have come as a leader and not as a suppliant to the imperialistic 
Powers of the world. Such a Conference would not have confined itself 
to Japan's “special position," hut would have dealt with the special 
privileges of other Powers — the presence of foreign troops in China, con- 
cessions, extra-territoriality, spheres of influence, control of China’s Customs 
Administration, leased territories, naval bases, etc, etc. — problems that 
China had unsuccessfully raised at the Washington Conference (1921-22). 

It appears also that Japan got scent of some such ’ matter, and 
announced on July 4, 1937, its plan to call “a Continental Economic 
Conference to consolidate the economic relations of Korea, 
Manchuria and North China” and to establish a unified 
economic system under a comprehensive economic plan 
for the three areas. British capital was to assist the 
Japanese in the exploitation of this "Organic continental bloc” — parti- 
cularly North China ; and this “bloc” was to be closely linked, through 
capital investments, with Japanese industries. Questions in the House 
of Commons with regard to negotiations between leaders of British and 
Japanese industries could not wholly re-assure feeling in China, as Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee is his “Survey of International Affairs (1937)" commented : 

" there con he little doubt that the feara enRendered by the London 

negotiations contributed to the determination of the Nanking Govenimcnt to 
strengthen their grip on North Ohina before any agreement among third parlies 
had time to become effective.” / 

We have told our story of the many recent events that have brought 
India and China nearer to each other in one of the greatest crises of 
their national life. Both the countries had adopted the 
“hermit policy” as a protective measure of their social 
and cultural values. Why they did so we will never know, 
when they did so we cannot point out to any exact 
Pour thousand five hundred years hack India and China were not 


Japan’s move to 
Connter China's 
recovery 


A remarkable 
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date. 

hermit nations. Historians have commented on a remarkable fact that 
during the century, five hundred years previous to the Christian ora, a 
galaxy of prophets appeared almost at the same time in countries 
as far apart as China and Italy — Liaotze and Confucius in 
China, Buddha and Mahavira in India, Zoroaster in Iran, Ezekiel and 
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the Second Isaiah in Jndea, Thales in lonea and Pythagoras in Sonthern 
Italy. Their advent can he explained by a wide-spread social disintegra- 
tion threatening the life and conduct of millions of men and women. 
These path-finders must have appeared in response to heenly-felt distress 
and doubt felt by the Chinese, the Indians, the Iranians, the Jews, 
the Greets and the pre-Eoman Italians. This distress and douht 
must have been a link between peoples so distant from one 
another. And the prophets must have been moved by a common 
impulse to have appeared almost at the same time and to have 
pointed to the way of salvation to so many millions of people. This 
history ought to have prepared them for a League of Nations where 
th&ir representatives would meet and discuss the many ills from 
which their societies suffered. But experience proved otherwise. And 
our ancestors more than four thousands years back who had thrilled 
to the message of these prophets in the different countries were followed 
by men and women who knew not their common heritage. 

To-day it requires no little effort of imagination to draw inspira- 
tion from this history. Bnt world events, the threats of barbaric 
appetites and ambitions, have made ns all, in all 
ThronBh rivalry countries, into partners in an adventure on the result 
which the self-respect and happiness of mankind 
nersblp depends in ways not fully understood at present. 

Humanity may be divided into warring nations to-day. 
But the forces released by modem science and the present war must 
compel us, if we desire to survive, to build a world-scheme of 
partnership in a common work. The visit of the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India, and the manner in which the 
Indian people welcomed them, have spun new threads of fellowship 
for ninety crores of hnman beings, counting almost half the population 
of the world. We may hope that this will be no short-time war- 
arrangement. India and China might not have gained the immediate 
object desired by both of them. Bnt the events of February, 194.2, 
will stand as a land-mark in the history of their two countries, and 
will influence world-history, and its future evolution. Men and women 
conversant with international affairs, in touch with vital forces 
of present-day history, have begun to speculate on the outcome of an 
Indo-Chinese Alliance, and its influence on '‘the inevitable Consortium 
of Asiatic Powers”. Thirty years back Bipin Chandra Pal in Nationnlity 
& Empire discussed the consequences , of the awakening of the giant 
nation of eastern Asia. "Dpton Close in Revolt of Aeia prophesied 
that Asia’s rise to consequence would remove the centre of world 
affairs from the Atlantic to the Pacific Basin ; that Eussia, China 
and the U. 8. A. would assume the importance which the size of their 
populations and the wealth of their resources would enable them to 
do, that the TJ. S. A. will “succeed Great Britain as the spokesman 
of Western Civilization and the vanguard of the white peoples in 

their front against a revivified Asia.” Scott Nearing in his book 

Whjiher China — publisbcd in the latter part of 1927, looked forward 
to “a rivalry of races and cultures as well as of economic interests” 
in which ho placed a "Eurasian bloc," consisting of Soviet Eussia 
China, and Japan “as a subordinate but powerful member”- one-third 
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of the vrorld’s population — in opposition to “the nrroganoe and predatory 
nithlessness of the last two of the Great Empires” — Great Britain 
and the U. S. A. He arrived at another interesting conclusion from 
these stated premises. 

“Ttie Soviet Union will continue to be the spiritual father of the new social 
order. But the Chinese will bo its business manager.” 

World War II of the 20th century has, however, modified, ‘ for 
the time being at least, the alignment of forces in the international 
, field. Japan has moved out of the bloc ; the Soviet 

'"^rLBronninc***'* Union, China and the United States are allies in a 

ofpeoploB "global War”. India, the second largest country .in 

the world in point of population, is an uncertain and 
unknown factor as her man-power is under the direction and control 

of a non-Indian State. But when India comes by her own and is 

able to make her own decisions in national and international affairs, 
she will have a decisive say in the development of human relations. 
Placed almost at the centra of the continent of Asia it may well bo 
her destiny as well as her desire that she should play a "co- 
ordinating role” in the clash of races, cultures and economic interests 
which Scott Nearing had prophesied. An Indian publicist, long 
resident in the United States, Krishnalal Shridharani in an article in 
the Pacific Affairs, entitled — “India In A Changing Asia” — has 
indicated this role for his country. He sees India as “the centre of 
the coming consortium of Asiatic Nations.” Geographically, the Sinkiang 
province of China may look as a probable. But the logic of economic 
forces would weigh the scale on the side of India. And the Hindu- 
Muslim rivalry within India herself would be playing a decisive part 
in the matter. 

“ the MuhnmmndnDB nro dragging India westward towards Ibe 

Muslim world, while tho Hindus are accelerating India’s eastward orientation 
towards the Buddhist world. This tug-of-our may result in a lie and turn India 
into a meeting place of the two great arms of Asia.” 

This study in power politics puts a narrow interpretation on tho 
role that India may have to play in the near future. Thought-leaders 
of India from times hoyond recorded history has reserved 

rTf'r I I ® nobler part for their sacred land to play. As tho 
that India could .. nr » 

play meeting-ground of many races, of many cultures, now 

lost in a new composition, her social legislators had 
risen over creeds ; they spoke not of racial or national creeds but of 
Manava Dharma — the law of being of humanity. In our own days and 
in our own times, the prophets and poets of Indian Nationalism have 
spoken and sung of their country as tho ocean into which many streams 
from tho right and the left empty their waters and find their fulfilment in 
this loss of identity in tho heart of a great immensity. All the living 
cultures have their followers in this country — Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsis, to name only a few of them. By their neighbourhood 
to one another thay have had to arrive at some sort of a synthesis and 
reconciliation. This spirit of give-and-take will have influence in all 
other spheres of life — in politics and economics also. Therefore has it 
been thought that India offers tho best testing-house of the many pro- 
blems of racial, political and economic conflicts and competitions that 
twist and disfigure the life of the modern world; India has developed 
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the mind fife to receive and impart a Tvider and all-embracing view of 
human relations. It is felt that being the meeting-ground of all the living 
cultures of the world India has gained the experience and earned the 
right to act as the co-ordinator of all separatist conceits and ambitions 
of the various nations of the world An identical service to the Western 
world, to Europe and to the Americas, could have been rendered by the 
United States which has been called the “melting-pot” of races, of 
Western races specially It was expected that she would' act as the 
arbitrator between the warring nations of the West, But the experience 
of the two world wars have belied these hopes, and there is none in the world, 
individual or nation, who by reason of his or their prestige and tradition 
of disinterestedness can act as the peace-maker between modern States, i’er- 
haps, hopes like these are never realized in actual life or never have 
been. The experiences of India during the centuries of her history 
supports the hopelessness of such hope. In her epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, are recorded how attempts at peace and reconcilia- 
tion proved failures, and Vivishena and Sri-Krishna had to be witnesses of 
mass-murders which they did their best to halt and stop. 


Eeelings like these assail our minds as we survey the battle- 
fields in all parts of the globe. Old men and old nations are 

said to be cynics with regard to the talk about 

^subiecUon' justice and international friendship ; they know that 
•lands In the "way it is merely a diplomatic mode of speech and sheer 
"rubbish", and that all international diplomacy is based 
not on sentiment but on the conflict or community of interests, 
Indians and Chinese have acquired this knowledge through their 
bitter experiences of the remembered and recent past. In the case 
of the former, being a dependent country, this feeling stands between 
her and Britain who has been using her man-power and her natural 
wealth for the purposes of her survival as a Great Power. The 

Gerieralissimo could understand this during his visit, and the reasons 

for the failure of his efforts at reconciliation. His appeal to the 

people of India and to the British, carried in his parting message, 
has not borne the fruit desired and expected. The British Government 
mado,^ however, an offer sent through Sir Stafford Oripps which did 
not_ in any sense transfer "real political power” to the people of 
India and their representatives and accredited leaders. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Hai-shek returned to their country in the third 
week of Pebruary. 1942. 

And on the 11th March a discussion was held in the House 

of Commons in course of which the British Premier made an 

“Dle-bard" recce- statement hearing on the Indian situation — 

nlllon ot the nefd i^PO'^t^nt not for any positive change to be brought 
tor India’s help about in the irritated relations between the two 
_ countries but for the recognition on the part of a 
‘ die-hard" politician that a change was required. 

•The .criBiB in llic nffairB of India ariBing out of the Japanese advance has 
made ubwiA to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard their land from the 
menace of the invader." 


As Leader of the House of Commons Sir Stafford Oripps 
nounced that "a debate will ho held possibly very shortly upon 


nn- 

the 
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basis of a Government decision in fcbe matter.” This came off 
on the 28th of April after his return from his mission 
This reco^HIon luflia. These announcements did not, however, seem 

"Vrom to assure world opinion, or "United nations" opinion, 

though many regarded them as some sorb of a 
response to the Generalissimo’s parting appeal to the British Govern- 
ment and people. A sample of the opinion expressed in those days 
spoke of the fear that "Britain’s something would nob only ho late 
hut far from enough,” that when the war was hearing down fast on 
“India’s disunited, disaffected Hindus, Moslems, Princes and untouch- 
ables,” Britain’s "shortly” was much too far away for "either action 
or debate on India.” The retention of Mr. Leopold Amery as Secretary 
of State for India during many of Mr. Ohurchill’s Cabinet re-shufidings 
was also regarded by many as “a bad sign for India’s political 
hopes.” The British Labour Party issued a statement in the first 
week of March, 1942, in course of which they said that it was 
“the duty of the British Government to take every possible step to 
promote Indian Agreement.” And as preliminaries thereto the British 
Government should give “all posts in the Viceroy's Executive Council 
of 14 to Indians,” that this Council should immediately take steps 
towards the drafting of a new Indian Constitution to be ratified after the 
war. There were other indications that the British and other 

peoples who were organized in the “United Nations” were 

uneasy with happenings in Malaya ; they were justly suspicious of a 
regime that could betray their cause in the way it was done there. 


The debate in the House of Lords held in the first week of February 
was expressive of anxiety widely felt, and of "die-hard” misohiof- 
making. Lord Parringdon who initiated the debate put 
A debate io the the Labour point of view with moderation ; Lord Ean- 
Honse of Lords beiUour in putting forth the Conservative view doubted 
whether the calling into the Governor-General’s Coun- 
cil of more Indians, the releasing of political prisoners, would avail more 
in conciliating extrendst Indian opinion than the remittance of Southern 
Ireland’s debts and the handing over of naval ports had done. The 
official view was put forward by the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
the Duke of Devonshire. The difficulty in India to-day was not with 
regard to transference of power by the British Government but "what 
Indian Government or Governments were to take over” the reins of 
administration from British bands. The use of the word — “Governments” — 
is significant, ■ for it occurs in one or two other places of the speech, 
showing that oven more than a month before the Cripps Mission was 
thought of the mind of the London Government had been dallying with 
the idea of more than one Government for India. The Duke of 
Devonshire was scion of a family whoso the-then head did his best 
or worst to kill the first Home Rule Bill for Ireland in the eighties, of 
the last century. The father of the present Bremier of Britain was 
the inspiror of revolt in Ulster when ho declared — "Ulster will fight, 
and Ulster will he right”. And the Duke of Devonshire was carrying on a 
very venerable tradition, when he declared : 

, . ''Th® Moslem and Hindu connnunities do not vont the same thing, and to 

think of them as a majority and a minority is to risk a serious error, for that line 
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of thought -will Sliest tiiat it is the duty of the minority to bow to_ the wishes 
of the mniorit)'. The minority has no more duty to bow to the wishes of the 
majority merely because it is a majority than the smaller peoples of Europe, such 
ns the Greeks had to bow to the wishes of the Germans merely because they 
were a minority.” 

The Under-Seorotary of State did not rest satisfied with granting 
this "charter of intransigence” to all minorities in every part of the world ; 

he spoke of "chaos” into which India would 
plunged if the British Government transferred "control 
gojjje of the Government” without securing some measure 

. of agreement between various elements of the popula- 
tion of India. We have our doubts. with regard to any good coming 
out of any argument, mild or heated, on this imperialistic plea. We 
have grown so familiar with it that we propose to dismiss it with quoting 
what the Calcutta Indo-British daily said so neatly in noticing this speech. 

"The British Government continually adjures Indians to get together. It omits 
to say what it is prepared to transfer to them as soon as they do so. That is the 
root or the trouble. Hindus and Moslems will not face the fact that neither of 
them can have all the cake they want till they are offered the cake between them. 

We have to recognize that in getting hopeful over the proposals that 
Sir Stafford Gripps was carrying to India it was not possible for any one, 
even in those days, to forget this history. Politicians 
^a*d^cea”nnd^ India and Britain might speak of the British 

threats to India Cabinet sending Sir Stafford to India as a move 

from outside in the right direction, as a proof of British sincerity. 

But the majority of the politically-minded people in 
India could not help feeling anxiety over last-minute penances. The 
Press of the "United Nations'* did their best to boost the Mission. The 
people of India became recipients of advice from all and sundry. Prom 
far and near flowed into our country these streams of advice and veiled 
threats. It was difiBcult to resist resenting all this solicitude. Prom 
the United States came most of the pleadings passing through the sieve 
of a discriminating censorship the control of which was in British hands. 
Wo propose to sample out some of these for the benefit of nations. 
As was but natural the reported intervention in the Cripps negotiations 
by Colonel Louis Johnson, President Eoosevelt’s “envoy in New Delhi” 
in those days, was given a wide Press in his country. The 
majority of the U. S. Press cuttings that we have coma across 
asked us to take note of and understand the significance of this 
intervention. They made this the text of their preachings. 

'•TMb should bring home to ludia the United States’ profound concern at the 
Indo-British negotiation. That concern is not limited simply to the desire to see 
an agreement as such between Britain and India but it extends to the details of tbc 
agTMment. India's fortunes and ours now arc so inter-locked that the gates of 
India at which the Japanese arc hammering have become as vital to our security 

as if they wwc our own frontiers .The agreement which Colonel Johnson is 

urging in New Delhi, as the Indian people must know, has the support of the 
neighbouring China as well ns of a fnendly America.”— TTashifipton Post. 

'Wc in the United States are ineimcrienced in the mazes of Indian politics 
but wc can sec with perfect clearness that if no agreement is reached the lot of 
India and Britain, our own too, will be infinitely worse than even if an imrcrfect 
compromise is accepted. Knal failing would be devastating to the cause of freedam 
for India and the United A ntiouE. If such occurs and if persons responsible can 
bo identified the burden of their public guilt will be enormous.”— A'eie YorJ; Timer. 
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“The notion that the United States could do so (impose a solution) tends to 
stultify the position TPhich nationalist leaders themselves have claimed that In^a 
shoula be free to work out her own destiny without artificial^ hindrances or restric- 
tions by the British. That opportunity Brit^ seemed _ catecoriMlly to promise in 
her latest offer, but now the objection to it is that various Indian leaders are not 
now asking for greater freedom to meet their own problems. Instead they seem 
to be insistmg that the problems should be fore-closed in their favour. ...... The 

way in which the offer has been received has not increased American estimate of 
the realism of Indian political leaders. The most that any of us can hope for in 
this desperate world is the chance to solve our own problems and not guarantee 
that they be solved for us ." — New York Herald Tribune, 

“If Indian leaders reject Britain’s amended terms it means they cannot oCTee 
between themselves on the alternative proposal; for, it is evident that Mr, Churchill, 
probably prodded by President Eoosevelt, is ready to accept almost any compromise 
that woula be backed by ^e two main groups in British India — the Congress Party 
and the Moslem League. Whatever is the answer to the British offer India is at 
war. The military problem remains the same. The immediate decision of India’s 
leaders cannot affect the effort of the other fighting nations to defend India to the 
utmost against the common enemy .” — Ann McCormick in New York Times. 

‘■There is every indication that the military situation will soon run over the 
political, that no matter What decision is reached there will be no time to put it into 
effect before the Japanese are on India’s door-step. IVhat happens on the fighting 
fronts in Burma is likely to mean more to the future of India that what happens 
in New Delhi .” — Philadelphia Recorder, 

"India’s decision is almost as important to the United States as to Britain. 
The United States with Britain and other nations fighting the Axis has a right to 
ask India’s acceptance of freedom which is qualified only by the demands of war 
itself .” — Nation (WeeHy). 

"India will not fight for any kind of empire prsonified by Mr. Amery, and 
we gloomily see a major disaster ahead for the United Nations.”-— C/i«copo Times, 

“The crux of the situation in India does not lie so much in the character or 
degree of Indian independence— or rather of English dominion— offered by the 
British Government. It liffl in the unwillingness of Asia any longer to recognize 
any form of foreign dominion. Asia for Asiatics is the principle around which the 
people of Asia are for the most part rallying. The first obligation of England, the 
first step in framing a practical plan for the defence of India, is to overcome that 
sentiment and completely convince the leaders and people of India that co-operation 
with the United Nations moans not only freedom from the Japanese aggression but 
from English domination. There is only one requirement necessary in the situation 
and it is sincerity.” — From the Hearst chain of newspapers. 

We present this sample of U. S. A. opinion to enable onr people 
to see themselves as others see them. A similar result -will be 
gained if they cared to study the debate in the House 
A sample ot of Commons on April 28,1942, that ensued on the 

British opinion report submitted to it by Sir Stafford Cripps on his 

Indian Mission. The impression is left on the mind 
that the members of the House could not make out why the negotiations 
failed. Mr. Gordon Macdonald who spoke on behalf of the Opposition 
drew attention to the “authoritative statement on the break-down of 
the New Delhi negotiation,’’ made by Pundit Jawaharal Nehru, 
"which presents a different viewpoint and puts an entirely different 
complexion upon what happened.” His analysis ot the character of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and the manner in which he presented his case, 
is so interesting that it should ho shared with our readers. 

been defined as a saint brought up in a lawyer’s office.” 

,**§“ Staffora was a la^or brought up in a etuntly homo.” 

“He seemed to do his job pretty well like a lawyer this morning, and 1 detect- 
ed here and there, especially in the closing passages of his spcecli, a hint of the saint, 
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but I saw more of the la-wyer from tbo beginning. I would not expect anything else 

from him.” .i 

His Teference to the Sectetaty of State fov India was perfectly 

courteous but devastatingly cruel. , . . ^ 

'* I know that policy sometimes fails because of certain types of person- 
ality. I am just wondering I have already said that the best man fitted 

to be sent out to India was sent out. That in itself is a reflection on the 

Secretary of State .1 do not want any man who has not the confident of the 

Indian people, and whose words do not car^ the weight that the words of a 
Secictary of State ought to carry, to remain in office too lon|/’ 

Sir Alfred Knox quoted two un-named MuBlims, 'one very reBponsible 
and highly placed” and another “who has done great service fox the 
British Government in his own country,” slanging the 
Indian National Congress. The former represented it as 
“a body of industrialists and capitalists, essentially of 
non-martial elements” which will try to “save itself and the 
...in the manner and fashion of Thailand’’ ; the 
latter complained that the Government has “given latitude to Congress 
Kifth Columnists and others.” Earl Winterton attempted a bib of psycho- 
analysis of the Hindus and Muslims of India. “Unfortunately” in many 
cases the former seemed to produce better briefs for the information of the 
members of the House of Commons than did the latter. Possibly the 
latter are not as acute politicians-” He represented the Muslims as 
feeling that "partly connected with the extremely intellectual character 
ol the Hindu religion,” the Hindus were good in putting a case. But this 
is an old story ; they do not or need not feel like that today. For, they have 
found in Mr Jinnah "one of the most acute and analytical brains that any 
community has had in India for many years.” He also threw a bouquet 
at Mr. M. N. Boy — “a very remarkable man of whom much will be 
heard in the future” — who was “prophetic” when he said that as in China 
so in India as a result of the “revolution,’’ old ideas and regimes would 
be destroyed ; and that when power came into the hands of the workers and 
peasants not much would be heard of "the type of leaders like Mr. 
Nehru.” Sir Stanley Seed instructed the world on the reason why 
the word "Union” was used in preference to the word “Federation” 
in the declaration that Sir Stafford bad carried with him to India. The 
latter meant ‘a supreme Central Government handing something hack 
to tbo constituent units which are the Provinces,” while the use of 
the former meant ‘that the Provinces are the constituent units giving 
powers to the Central Government for the purpose of unity, strength 
and direction." Mr Sorensen believed that be was right in saiung 
that _ 'the actual breakdown in negotiations was precisely on the 
question of the transfer of power.” Mr. Eichards confessed that he 
was “left with the feeling that oven ho (Sir Stafford Cripps) finds it 
rather difficult, when ho analyses the 
negotiations should have broken down.” 

One member, lilr. Cove, expressed the opinion that Mr Churchill's 
Indian record should have prepared them for the failure of the 
Cripps Mission. He ^quoted from the British Premier’s 
Speeches on India," picked up from a second-hand 
shop, extracts to drive homo his point. During 
discussions on the Government of India Bill Mr. 
Churchill had blurted out in the House of Commons 
the truth of the hypocritical side of British policy in India ; 


position, to say exactly why the 
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'Tt Tvas even pretended, or at any rate allowed to appear, that Indian disunity 
was the only or the main obstacle to our speedy departure.” 

And to give colour to his picture of Hindu-Muslim antagonism in India, 
Mr. Ohurohill used very picturesque language indeed ; 

"Side by aide with this Brahmin theocracy and the immense Hindu population 

there dwell in India 70 millions of Muslems, a race of far greater physical 

vigour and fierceness, armed with a religion which lends itself too readily to war 
and conquest. Wliile the Hindu elaborates hie argument, the Muslem ' sharpens 
his sword,” 

Three extracts from Sir Stafford Cripp's speech of this day, his 
presentation of the New Delhi negotiations, will enable ns then to turn 
to India, to her parties. ■ to her official and non- 
Slr Stalford Crlpps' official participants in the Delhi talks. Sir Stafford 

dltUcnltles stated thus the diffionlties that stood in the way of the 
success of his Mission. 

‘T was not prepared to bind the Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement 
for the conduct of his Executive.” 

"But once self-determination has been promised to India as was proposed in 
the Draft Declaration, it would be impossible for his Majesty’s Government to 
impose terms in the new Indian constitution.” 

the position of complete power asked by. the Congress— which was 

not demanded by any other section of India— would leave the matter in an 
impossible situation. The Executive Council, once chosen by the Viceroy, would 
not have been responsible to any onedint tnemselves, or In a somewhat looser 
way, perhaps, to their political or communal associations, and there would have 
been no protection, therefore, for any of the minorities " 

In the days when the Oripps negotiations opened at New Delhi, there 
were high hopes in the “United Nations" that Britain was doing the right 
thing, and India could do no less. The New York 
Ttmes could, therefore, write : “The prayers of all who 
oI the contro- prayi the hopes of all who hope, are with her (India) at 

versy this terrible moment." After the publication of the 

Draft Declaration of the British Government, the paper 
dame on solid ground, and could appreciate the stand-point of India : 
“There is justice in the Indian demand for participation in the direction of 
the war. Nor can the Americans consistently quarrel with the objection 
raised against the right of secession from the All-India Union which the 
British proposal provides." Then followed the days of exhortation and 
hectoring, of the growth of “a tendency to indulge in judgment of this group 
or that, and this leader or that, and so bringing bitterness to the 
controversy”, to quote the words of Dr. William Temple, the Archbishop- 
designate of Canterbury. The Washington Post could go so far as to 
write ; “Congress control would be a dissolvent rather than a cement of 
resistance to a Japanese invasion.’’ In their anxiety for the success of the 
Cripps Mission many a British and U. S. A.' publicist did lose sight of the 
central issue of the controversy as it emerged out of the vague generaliza- 
tions of the “Draft Declaration" — the issue stated so succinctly by Mr. 
Brailsford in the Reynold’s News. 

“Docs EngliBhman shrink from serving under on Indian Minister of Defence ? 
This one misunderstanding wc dnre not nek. Our white skins are not at tliis 
moment an asset This is by nli accounts the main issue which . endangers the 
Government's offer, ond its suhstnntinl issue because It touches India’s Eclf -respect 
so closely.” 

By bringing into a focus the view-points of U. .8. A. and British 
people, as reflected in the Press . and in the House of Commons 
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reBpoctively, we get a clear view of the argnment that has been agitating 
tbo relations between India and Britain. The foriinnes of war, the 
defeats Buffered by tbe “United Nations” in course of the first six months of 
1942, have made this Indo-Britisb quarrel a concern of the whole world, 
despite the desperate attempts of the British autbori- 
ties to keep it a "domestic question.” The impact of 
*^people Japan's wav and the unpreparedness and incompetence 

of British strategists, however, forced on the British 
Government this unpleasant task of making advances to Indian National- 
ism. This may be true. But the time chosen was or seemed to be in 
March, 1942, “too late”. British troops had begun retreating out of Burma. 
Singapore, the bastion of the British domination in the Far East, 
had long ago fallen ; Eangoon had been left a burnt city ; by the 
time Sir Stafford Cripps reached India the Andaman Islands with its 
bases bad been captured by the Japanese. And the feeling even amongst 
loyalists, and beneficiaries from British connection, was expressed by a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi ; 

" we have been loft in the lurch. Goodness knows how we are 

to defend ourselves I” There is bitterness in these words, there is 
helplessness in them. Prof. Ooupland in his book — The Cripps Mission 
—has tried to indicate tbe various ways in which people in India reacted to 
tbo happenings that hod brought the dangers of war to the frontiers of their 
country. 

" it is understandable enough that people who had been bo often told 

that, if British had taken away their freedom, she had paid for it by giving them 
the Pax Britannica, should vent their rage on the British Government. And this 
now bitterness inevitably sharpened the nattonnlists’ earlier resentment at the false 
position, ns they conceive it, which had been forced on India from the very out- 
set of the war." 


An Indian participator in the Cripps negotiations has speculated 
what would have been the result of a Mission like what brought 
... I, Stafford Cripps to India if it had come before the fall 

"ed th™ ldc*a"ol Singapore, before the fall of Eangoon, before the Japs 
acceptance of began bombing India itself. The Chanceller of the 

Cripps proposals Princes’ Chamber, His Highness the Jam Saheb of 

Nawanagar, has suggested that if Japs bombs had not 
fahon on "Vizagapatam and Goconada, Colombo and Trincomaloe, the response 
of the various political parties in India, specially of tbo Congress, would 
have been different. Candid friends of the Indian Nationalist Move- 
ment have charitably probed into the feeling of Congress leaders thus 
— this was no time to be accepting any increase of political power 
whatever.” This kindly interpretation was put in face of the words 
used by the President of the Congress, Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, 
in bis letter dated April 11, 1949, the last letter that he wrote to 
Sir Stafford Cripps : 

"But wc pointed out to you that so far ns tbe proposals relate to the future 
they might bo set nsldc, as wo were anxious to assume responsibility for India’s 
Government and defence in tliis hour of danger. This responsibility could only 
bo undertaken, however, if it wns real responsibility and power.” 

Another factor that must have bad its inflnence in creating diffi- 
cnltios for the negotiations, apart from the imminence of Jap attack 
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on India, was the story that was brought^ from Burma by the hundreds 
of thousands of refugees fleeing from the Japs and 
evacuation had extensively started in 
tlon methods did l^^^t week of December, 1941, when Eangoon had 

tho same work begun to be bombed. And in handling this vast 
problem, the racial discrimination as between Indians 
on the one side and Anglo-Burmans, Anglo-Indians and the ‘‘allied 
communities” on the other, stirred feelings of disgust the like of which we 
have not witnessed during recent years. From tho statement issued over the 
signatures of two members of the Oentral Legislature — Pundit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru (Council of State) and Sri Ananga Mohan Dam (Legislative Assembly) 
who accompanied the Hon’ble Mr Aney, Member-in-Charge of the 
Department of Indians Overseas, in his tour through border stations 
in Assam including the State of Manipur, this feeling can he gauged. 
The expeinencos of tho ‘‘White Road” and the “Black Eoad’‘ will long 
be remembered ; the hittemess carried in the hearts ' of evacuees and 
transferred to their friends, relatives and neighbours has like tho 
memory of the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy lengthened over the whole of 
India. By the time Sir Stafiford Gripps arrived, these experiences and 
details of them had become the talk of the country. Jack Beldan, the corres- 
pondent of the New York Weekly, Time, who accompanied Major-General 
StUlwel in his retreat from North Burma, in his letter to his paper that 
appeared on May 11, "wrote of “the utmost misery” that ,he witnessed — 
“roads were lined with belongings abandoned by refugees” ; on the 
day before he wrote this letter 20,000 of these had crossed the 
Irrawady, “hoping to get to India, but their chance is very slight." 
Even those who escaped into Indian territory, at Tammu for instance, 
“were unanimous in complaining bitterly of the callous and insulting 
attitude of the evacuation oflSoers and their principal subordinates," 
(we are quoting from tho statement issued by the two members of the 
Oentral Legislature) : 

"It appears that Indian refugees are treated in such a way ns to humiliate 
them and make them feel that they belong to an inferior race.” 

‘Tn this matter, as in some others connected with ovnouation, we are paying the 
penalty of our political subjection.” 

We have tried to indicate the adverse conditions under the shadow 
of which the Gripps negotiations were carried on. Prof. E. Coupland, 
Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University 
Prof. Coapland’s of Oxford, came to India in the autumn of 1941, 
Stndy ol India ‘‘t;o study tho constitutional problem under the auspices 
of Nuffeld College.” When he was on tho point of 
returning to England, Sir Stafford Gripps arrived, and at his request 
tho Professor “joined his staff.” He has attempted a brief i-ecord of 
the Mission's work, seen at “close quarters” and while his “impressions 
wore still fresh.” This record has been prefaced by a record of the 
mental and moral reactions of India to the British handling of affairs 
since September, 1989. A title of one of his chapters is — Distrust^ and 
Disunion. In tracing the growth of tho "distrust of British intentions” 

he ■ found it difficult “to exaggerate the disquieting effect of Mr. 

Churchill's statement in September, 1941, that tho Atlantic Charter 
was primarily intended to apply to Europe-” Ho found a new 
suspicion spreading “beyond nationalist circles”; he reports tho confes- 
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sion oI a “higbly mtelligent Indian official"— the anxiety and nncertainty 
-whicli “tbia bueiness oI tbeObattet had for the ffist time implanted 
in bis mind” — and there vraB little doubt that "many of bis coUeagnes 
felt the same.” And it seemed to Prof. Conpland 

‘‘more than probable loo, that many of the young Indians who were obtaining 
commiHsions in the fast-expanding Indian Army were affected by something of the 
same uneasiness about the future,” 


Then he traced the "intensificatioa of the old antagonism between 
the great Indian communities, Hindus and Moslems” — bow the rivalry 
between them "has now become a struggle for political 
The story oI tho power”. He dealt with Mr. Jinnab’s "atrocities" 
"intensidcatton ol gtory — and came to the conclusion that "the case against 
twco^°Hl”dnr& the Congress Governments as deliberately pursuing an 
MnsllmB anti-Muslem policy was certainly nob proved.” The 

Oxford professor then reports on the evolution of the 
idea of Indian Mnsbms being a separate "nation” — how what had hither- 
to been a "vague dream,” a theme for poets or young visionaries beoame 
a “definite political objective — Pakistan”. The adoption of tbia theory 
has tended to stiffen the political dead-lock in India. Sooner or later the 
grim words, ‘civil war', were uttered by most of those with whom Prof. 
Ooupland had occasion to disonss the communal question ; Mahatmaji 
has talked of its possibility "coolly enough”. And he reports further 
that many sober-minded men, indeed, are thinking that India may have 
to tread the Chinese road before she attains a final solution of her 


major problem, be it union or partition". As a report of developments in 
India, one may not quarrel with its authenticity. For these are impres- 
sions gathered by him during his tour. And impressions depended so 
much on one’s mental attitude. Even an Oxford professor, however, may 
miss some of the other factors that have contributed to the "disunion” in 


India that he came here to diagnose. For a full and truthful report 
he ought to have at least hinted at the contribution that his own people, 
men and women, official and non-official, made to encourage and patronise 
(he many forces, personal and impersonal, that add to the volume and 
o.rtent of this "disunion". Men and women do not welcome the dread 
prospect that Professor Conpland’s “sober-mined men" hold before us, 
unless something more valuable than peace was involved in the matter. 


The United States through whose help Britain hopes to tide over the 
present crisis will appreciate the choice that the Indian people may ha 
called upon to make. China has made it, and come out victorious over 
separatist conceits and ambitions. Britain with all her proud boasts has 
nob been able to save us from this choice. The verdict of history ' will 
amend Prof. Conpland’s report on this point at least. Till then we have bo 
suffer this misrepresentation. We know that Sir Stafford Cripps and 
many British public men and publicists have been trying to represent the 
failure of this mission as due to communal bickerings in India ; in his 
report to the House of Commons Sir Stafford stated that the shadow of 
communal differences constantly lowered over his attempts to negotiate 
acceptance by the Hindus and the Muslima of the "Draft Declaration” 

of the British "War Cabinet— the "Declaration of Independence”, Professor 

Conpland calls it in his enthusiasm. How unsubstantial was the structure 
sought to bo hmlt up by the Declaration has been proved during the last 
few months as the smoke-screen, raised by British puhlio men and publicists 
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has had time to get thin. The hectoring of U. S. papers has grown 
weak and silent, Brioish propagandists have foxind their occupation dis- 
credited. The truth of Abraham Lincoln’s words has been again vindicated 
that — you can mislead some people for all time ; all people for sometime ; 
hut you cannot mislead all the people for all the time. 

Writing after about seven months of the visit of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India, it is easy to lose sight of the many psychological 
, factors that played havoc with the negotiations during 

fiUib'&^nrf^In s March and the first ton days of 

snsplclon April. It becomes necessary, therefore, to labour to 
build up the hack-ground of those three weeks which 
were regarded as fateful. The seven months that have followed have 
not realized all the fears entertained then. But one fact has remained 
unchallenged yet — as a TJ.S.A. paper, Thu New York Times, put it 
then — “the significance of the proposal (Cripps) lies in -the fact that 
Britain does not feel confident in their ability to defend a reluctant 
and divided India,” The compulsion of an apprehended full-scale 
invasion by Japan was the driving force of British and Indian 
policy — Britain recognized the need of the help of the "unhribed” 
mind and body of India ; India was anxious to play her legitimate 
part in the defence of her hearth and home, but she was not quite 
confident of the competence of British militai’y leadership to do this ; 
Britain was even then suspioious of the bona-fides of Indian 
opposition to the Axis Powers, specially to Japan ; India saw Britain 
planting Ulsters all over her territory. On this lack of confidence 
(Indian) and on the rook of suspicion (British) the Cripps ■ Mission 
was wrecked. The Indian point of -view was confirmed by what 
happened in Malaya, Burma and Borneo ; the British point of view 
was assorted by Sir Stafford Cripps in the first Press Conference held 
by him at New Delhi on March 29, 1942. In reply to a series of 
questions on the defence of India and whoso responsibility it would 
he, he said : 


“The defence of India will not be in Indian hands, even if nil the pnrties 
want it. It would bo the worst thing for the defence of India.” 


The representatives of the Congress to talk with Sir Stafford 
Cripps — its President, Moulana Ahul Kalam Azad with his interpreters — 
at first Mr. Asaf Ali, M.li.A., (Central) of Delhi and 


Loose nse ot the 
words— “NnHonnl 
Qovornmont" — 
by Sir Staltord 
Cripps 


then Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru — knew of this declara- 
tion of the “agent” of the British War Cabinet. Tet 
for twelve days they carried on negotiations with 
him. They, perhaps, believed that they would be 
able to pin him dovra to his talk about “National 


Cabinet” and of the Governor-General acting as the king in England 


did — reigning but not ruling. There is no denial from any quarter 


that oven at his first interview with the Congress President Sir 
Stafford Cripps did use the words. In various public statements and 
in private talks also ho • used these words. In his letter dated 
April 7, 1942, to the Congress President there were tho words — “Now 
National Government.” It appears now that he used tho words in a 
sense that is different from what is attached to them by constitutional 
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pundits and by fcbe general public. And fcbe Oongress President \7as 
right in bis suggestion that Sir Stafford was playing with these words, , 

"Theae have a certain significance and we bad imapned that the new Government 
would function with full powers as a Cabinet with the viceroy acting as a 
constitutional head,‘’ 

The above appeared in the letter dated April 10 from the 
Congress President to Sir Stafford Ctipps, And in his letter^ dated 
April 11 intimating the rejection of the Draft Declaration, there 
is an element of bitterness felt by negotiators who found out rather 
late that they had been misled and misunderstood, 

‘•The whole of this picture which you sketched before us has now been 
completely shattered by what you told ns during our last interview,” 

This bitterness has characterized all reference to Sir Stafford 
Cripps and his Mission in the controversy that ensued on the failure 
of the March-April (1942) negotiations. The public do 
ReporU of nego- know details of the many conversations that Indian 

StaHord^Crlpps'' leaders of various parties and sohools of pobtics had 
with him. The Congress Bulletin, issued by the 
office of the All-India Congress Committee, containing the "Congress 
Eesolntion and other Papers Relating to Negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Ctipps,'' is the fullest that we have so far seen. The Oongress 
resolution rejecting the "Draft Declaration," and a few letters that 
were exchanged between the Congress President and the negotiator 
of the British Government, are given in full ; the other papers and 
statements ftte published therein in summary. The other organiza- 
tions and their representatives — the Muslim League, the Hindu 
Mahasahha, the "Scheduled Castes,” the Indian Christians, the Sikhs 
and others — 'have not cared to help the public with even this much 
in understanding the various issues involved in the proposals of the 
British Government. The failure of the Muslim League to do this 
obvious duty has given opportunity to Sir Stafford Cripps and British 
propagandists, big and small, to beat the big drum of the “absolute 
dictatorship of the majority," of subjecting all tbe minorities to "a 
permanent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet,” to quote from 
Sir Stafford's letter to the Congress President, dated April 11, 1942. 


On behalf of the Indian National Congress it has been asserted 
times without number that the "communal question"’ 
did not occupy any important part dming the 
wholo of the negotiations. In bis letter to Sir 
Stafford dated 11th April, 1942, the Congress President 
made the positive assertion that 


Communal ques- 
UoD did cot form 
a 100101 anblecl 
ot discuBsIon 


I pointed out tint the communal and like oiipr- 
tions did not nnse at tbia stage. As the British. Government made up its mind 
to transfe real power and resronsibilily, the other questions could be tackled 

thUjou ™ 


li'"'!'' T o', WolkinB Oommitles 

of tho All- India Muslim League released to the Press on April 11 in 

Mosltm League & Committee 

All-Iudia Momin come to the conclusion that the proposals for 

Confereote the future are unaccep'tahle, it wlil serra no useful 
purpose to deal further with tbe question of the 
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immediafce arrangements." But there is no reference in it nor in the 
speech of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah as President of the annual session 
of the Muslim League held at Allahabad, to the dif&culties in the way of 
accepting the Grippe proposals so far as these applied to the immediate 
present. The Muslim League appeared to have had no concern for the 
self-determination of India ; it asked for the self-determination of 
Muslims only ; it demanded the nn^uivooal acceptance of “Pakistan" 
which required the division or partition of the country of India that 
geography and history has made one and indivisible But not all 
Muslims in India are of this politico-religious persuasion. The All- 
India Momin Oonference claiming to represent 44 millions of the Muslims 
of India, about half of ■ the Muslim population of India, spoke with 
another voice. Its Working Committee adopted a resolution declaring 
their firm belief that 

“the BOlidarily, interm^ and unity of India is vitally essential for the 
common good of the Indian people and especially in the best interests of the 
Muslims of India" ; 

“that such communal dissensions and animosities os exist at .present will 
completely disappear with the establishment of fall self-rule in India.” 

The Oommlttee further held that 

“the proposal relating to the option given to the provinces to keep out of the 
proposed Indian Union has been ingeniously devised in-as-much-as its practical 
effect would inevitably be to create several ‘UlsterB’ in India.” 

And a constructive suggestion was made with a view to meeting the 
fears and suspicions of “minorities” in the following modification : 

"ITiat no province be allowed to keep out of the Indian Union unless the 
scheme of one single Indian Union were given a fair trial for ten years.” 

The OongresB negotiators bad exerted their utmost powers of 
persuasion on Sir Stafford Oripps for acceptance of the "National 
Government’' and "National Cabinet’' ideas on which 
expatiated with eloquence in his talks with 
slon” clause some of the Indian leaders. Except the Muslim League, 
all other organizations, national and sectional, were 
startled into flaming opposition to the whole of the “Draft Deolara- 
tion” owing principally to the presence in it of Clause iC) which ran 
as follows : 

“His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed subject only to (i) 'Jhe right of any province of British 
India that is not prepared to accept the new constitutional position, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

“With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, His Llajesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new constitution giving them the 
same full status as the Indian Union " 

The Hindu Mahasbha based its rejection of the sohemo on 
religious and cultural grounds, on the "basic principle" of its being — 
The Hindu Maha- that India is one and undivisible. It takes another 
tnbha goei Into objection which we think goes into the heart of the 

the heart ol the pretence that the British Government was giving 

que* on India "an opportunity... to determine for herself and 
organize in all liberty of choice her freedom and unity...," to quote 
words from Sri Aurobindo’s message of appreciation sent to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. It contended that 

“The right of non-accession of any province to the ‘Indian Union’ cannot be 
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juatified on tbc priucii>Ie o£ seli-determination, and no such right can be imposed 
by any outside authority.” 

The British Government by indicating how the "New Indian Union’* 
should he formed has tried to “determine” the future development of 
India, thereby taking away from the principle of solf- 
The Sikh All- determination its very pith and marrow. The ^dian 

Oommmetfs Stand people are not left any “liberty of choice" to frame their 
constitution, to mould its shape and size. And the 
British offer to accord to non-acceding provinces the opportunity to enter 
into a new State-organization having the same status as the "Indian 
Union” creates a competition or rivalry between different conceptions 
of the future State in India that will be approaching conditions of civil 
war in the country. This promise or readiness to promise recognition 
to any and every recalcitrant element in India’s vast population has taken 
the grace away from the promise to completely transfer responsibility for 
the governance of India "from British to Indian hands.” How intense 
was the feeling raised by this part of the “Ditift Declaration” was 
vividly brought to view by the representation made to Sir Stafford 
Oripps on behalf of the Sikh All-Parties Committee. It characterized 
“the specific provision” made for the separation of provinces as a blow 
to the "integrity of India,” as "a betrayal of the Sikh cause.” And 
the bitterness was expressed in language instinct with the senti- 
ment of outrage to moral prestige and injury to material interests. 

“Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in 
"evc^ battle-field of the Empire and this is our rcvrard that, our yosition in the 
Punjab which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied o 
predominant position, has been finally liquidated.” 


In their despair of receiving any consideration from the British 
Government, the Sikh All-Parties Committee has, strange to say, 
succumbed to the very temptation that is the parent 
red^JtribntioiTot separatist fears, conceits and ambitions in 

tliePnnlnb the country. By its very question — "why conld not 
the population of an area opposed to separation be given 
the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomons unit?” — it 
snpplios an argument to the separationists organized at present, for instance, 
under tho leadership of Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah. Their objection 
to the "extraneous trans-Jhelum population” — the people of the districts of 
Jhang and Multan — dominating "the future of the Punjab,” raises the 
question of the proper redistribution of the Punjab as at present constituted. 
The Committee tolls the world that “the Punjab proper extended up 
to the hanks of tho Jhelum,” that the Irans-Jbelum area, the districts of 
Jhang and Multan, were "added by the conquest of Maharaja Banjifc 
Singh and rotiuned by the British lor administrative convenience.” The 
purpose of reciting this history is, evidently, to suggest that it is the huge 
Muslim percentage in these two districts that has made tho Punjab the 
"Muslim^ majority Province" that at present it is represented to be, that 
tho elimination of these two districts from tho Punjab would weaken 
tho basis of tho claim made by Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah that along 
with Bengal which will be corner-stone of Eastern Pakistan tho Punjab 
should bo tho "centre-picco’’ of 'Westom Pakistan. By quoting figures 
from census reports tho Sikh All-Parties Committee prove their contention. 
Wo quote from their Memorandum ; 
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Mn. SmjEA.8 Bose— Abj. Mohok 

Pandit -Nilahantha Dob next moved tho motion regarding . Mr. Subliaa 
Chandra Boso, Pandit Das moving the adjournment motion said that Mr. Suhhas ' 
Chandra Bose requir^ no introduction and was one of the gifted sons of India, fore- 
most among the Nationalists and Congressmen. He condemned the Government’s 
action and said that if Mr. Bose was allowed to return to India and if ho held office 
of Secretary of the Congress daring the next years under Pandit Jawaharlal a deslr- , 
able atmosphere would be created in the country both to the good of the people and 
the Government. 

Mr. Home Secretary, was cheered as he rose to make his maiden 

speech. The reason, he said, why he was in the Honso was to show that the Govern- 
ment did not wish to conceal facts nor conceal the reason why they had considered 
that the return of Mr. Boso to India as a freeman would be a menaoe not only to 
Bengal but to the whole of India. 

He hoped to convince members that the Government had valid reasons for the 
action. He became a politician not merely of the left-wing but a revolutionary 
of the left-wing. The reason why Mr. Boso liked the. noU'^o- 
operation movement was heoause it had converted the Congress from constitu- 
tional methods to a revolutionary organization. He was disgusted when . the 
movement was called off after Ohauri-Chaura. Then ooourred in 1922 tho 
revival of terrorism in a more drastic form and Mr. Bose was arrested under the 
Bengal Regulation 1924. Mr. Bose’s record was examined with great care by two 
judges who held that there was reasonable ground for belief that Mr. Bose was a 
member of a revolutionary conspiracy and if allowed freedom would be a danger' to 
the Stat% more particularly because of his public position and outstanding organizing 
ability. The speaker agreed with Pandit Nilkantha Das that Mr. Bose had a great 
influence with the youth and there lay the roal danger. 

Mr. Hallett said that Mr, Bose published in 1923 an artiolo in “Atmasaktr’y one 
of the revolutionary papers of Bengal, wanting the youth to sacrifice their lives. 
Apart from his public activities, Mr. Bose was personally in touch with tho terro- 
rist patty and was cognisant of many of the plots for assassination of Government 
servants. Mr. Bose was detained in Rangoon and later released for reasons of health. 
Boon after that Mr. Boso tried to get hold of; the most inflammable material, namely, 
labour and students. He started the Bengal Students’ Oonferonoo in 1928 ' and 
preached to them the message of communism, Mr. Bose participated in the labour 
strikes in Jamshedpur and Bombay. Mr. Boso made no sooret of his disgust with, tho 
methods of the right-wing politicians and wished to take more drastic revolutionary 
stops. At the Lahore Congress in 1929 Mr. Boso ploadod lor a parallel government 
and organised the peasants and youth for the purpose of putting it into practice. 
In plain words it was a revolutionary policy which Mr. Boso put before tho'Con- 
gress. Mr. Boso had also stated then that the message of indeneudenoo without 
adopting a definite policy to attain tho objective was useless. In January 1932 Mr. 
Boso was convicted for a seditious speech at a meeting whore revolutionary ' 
placards wore distributed ? When Mr. Gandhi held oonversation with tho Govern- 
ment, Mr. Boso tried to persuade Mr. Gandhi to include prisoners aoousod of violence 
and gave m his claim only when tho Government announood tlioir view, against , 
mercy to Bhagat Singh and others. Throughout this period Mr. Boso 'was eager to 
help tho terrorists in ^ngaL "Whoa Mr. Bose was arrested in 1932 it was not 
because of civil disobedience but because ho was closely associated with terrorism 
and his oas6_ was under consideration sometime before action was taken against" 
civil disobedience. 

Finafly, Mr. Hallett recalled tho letter of Mr. Krishna Das which tho Law Member 
had road out textaally on a previous occasion. That letter had remained unohallengod. 

it there was a refer once to one Mr. A. and Mr. B. Mr. Hallett now disclosed to 
the House that Mr. A. meant Mr. Subhos Oliandra Bose. He did not disclose tho 
identic of Mr. B. Tho letter showed that tho Tugantar party of revolutionaries were 
OTpporlors of Mr. Snbhas Chandra Boso and this party was responsible for tho 
Cnittagong armoury raid, rahortali outrage and other crimes. Mr. Boso was head of 
that party. 

lit. Akhil Ohaudra Duii said that tho case tho Government had put forward for- 
a long time wm the allogod complicity of Mr, Sarat Chandra Boso in revolutionary 
con^iraoy, and they had ultinmtolv released him being convinced that ho was not 
guilty of conspiracy. Tho British Empire had not oorao down after Mr. Sarat Chandra 
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Bose’s release. "WTiat was true of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was also true about Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. _ No one knew why Mr. Subh^ Chandra Bose was arrested in 1932i 
One thing was signifioant that he was not arrested under the Criminal Law Amendmenb 
Aot or any other law dealing with terrorism. Mr. Dutt asked the Government 
whether there was any allegation against Mr. Snbfaas Chandra Bose that while in Europe 
he had been breaking the law there. Mr. Bose was an outstanding personality and the 
weaker wondered if the Government were apprehensive of his alliance with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Until the Government had placed their cards on the table, apart 
from his ancient history, as to what took place in 1936 for snoh action, they would 
not be satisfied that the Qovernmeut had any ground for imposing the restnotien on 
Mr. Bose, 


Totiko os iHE EmiKOE Bill (Costd.) 

24Ui. MARCH Eesuming the Finance Bill discussion to-day, Mr, P. F. James 
moved that book, pattern and sample packet oha^os be as follows : For weight not 
exceeding two and a half tolas— six-pies ; for weight exceeding two and a half, but not 
exceeding five tolas— nine-pies •. for every additional five tolas or fraction of five 
tolas— six-pies, Mr. James said that this amendment was in the interest of small 
retail traders. He reminded Mr, Bewoor of his advertisement campaign that the 
“trade follows mail”. Surely the Government did not help trade by enhancing the 
rates by 60 per ceni 

Mr. Beiooor explained that since 1878 the charges for book, pattern and sample 
post remained stationary whereas the charges in respect of all other articles had 
increased. After making a cut in the finances of fifty lakhs in rospeot of the 
postcard, how could they mako a farther out ? The Government fully realised the 
advantage of the proposed reduction, but they could not afford it. 

The motion was rejected by 36 to 30 votes, the Congress, Nationalist and Indo« 
dendent parties generally abstaining from voting, 

Mr. Palliioal next moved that quarter anna postage should carry registered 
newspapers weighting up to ten tolas instead of eight as now. 

Mr, Bewoor. opposing, said that the change would cost the Government npprori- 
mately Es, 74,000. The rate was already the smallest compared to other coxmtrios 
and had not been inoreased since 1893. 

The motion was passed by 64 to 41 votes. The Assembly passed sohedulo 1, as 
amended. 

■ Babu Baijnath Bajoria moved the next amendment proposing abolition of the 
remaining surcharge on the income-tax and snper-tar. 

Sir James Qrigg replied that his arguments against the motion were the same 
as previously stated, and moreover the motion would unbalance the budget very 
materially. The motion was rejected. 

Br, P. N. Banerjee moved that the reduction in surcharge, prospeoted in the 
Bill, should not be made. He said that this motion was made with a view to help- 
ing the Government 

Sir James Grigg said that he was grateful to Dr. Banerjee for the kind assistance 
hut bn the whole ne preferred the Government’s own scheme of taxation and remis- 
sion of taxes. The motion was rejected. 

Mr. NilakaniJia Das’s amendment, opposing reduction of surcharge on supertax, 
was similarly rejected. 

When all the clauses had been disposed of Sir James Grigg was asked by tte 
President to move the third reading of the Finance Bill. Sir James Grigg replied 
that he did not wish to make the motion. 

25th., MARCH The President read to-day the Governor-General’s message that 
. after n oarefed consideration of the amendments adopted by the Assembly on the 
Finance Bill he had arrived to the conclusion that ho must use special powers and 
ask for the continuance of the salt duty and the postcard at the rates proposed in 
the bill as introduced. The recommeuded bill was attached. 

Bir James Grigg said that the bill was available for the members and he asked 
the direction of tho Chair when he should move the amendments. Ths Government 
was ready to have them taken up at once if that suited the convenienoe of the House. 
To complete the story he laid on the table the declaration by the Governor-General 
restoring the demands for grants in respect of tho Executive Council and Defence 
department which were thrown out by the Assembly. 
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Mr. Bhulabhai Bcsai after consultiDg Mr. Jinnah said that having regard' to the' 
hnsiness before the House they were prepared to take up for consideration the re- 
commended bUI. 

All the demands ha\nng been voted, Sir James Finance Member, moved an ■, 

amendment restoring the salt dnty in the Finance Bill. He said that tlie position waa 
that the Government were unable to accept the views of the Assembly relating to 
salt or the post card but accepted the vote regarding postage on newspapers. (Ironi- 
cal cheer by Mr. Jinnah.) Sir James Origg admitted that it meant a rovorsa] of the 
major votes of the House and the acceptance of a minor one, and that raised the 
issue of the proper limits of responsiveness. Sir James Grigg recalled in this con- 
nection Bio speeches made during tlio Finance Bill debates by Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
and Mr. Jinnah. Mr. Jinnah had asked whether Bio Government had met them on any 
firet class issue. Sir James Grigg rend extracts from the Simon Eeport. vol. L stating 
that the Government had given full effeot to 37 resolutions of the Assemuly, and partial 
effect to 30 resolutions, the corresponding figures for the Council of State being 32 and 
24 and that in 32 oases in the Assembly and 10 in tho Council of State Bie Government 
had. been unable to accept the resolutions. The matters over which the Government had 
noted in accordance with the wishes of the Legislature wore infer alia the policy of 
discriminating protection, statutory recognition of trade unions, repeal of the special 
laws and tho Press Act, the Bar Council Aot, the Indian Territorial Force, the Royal 
Military College, withdrawal of the cotton excise duty, restriotion on tho exports of 
food grains and the setting up of the standing committees attached to vanons de- 
partments, stores purchase rules, Indians overseas, overcrowding in railway carriages, 
marBal law administration in the Punjab, the sohool of coal mines, and the adminis- 
tration of Aden. Besides tho above, a committee was appointed to investigate matters 
and views forwarded by provincial Governments or the Heoretary of State. Continn- - 
ing. Sir James Grigg said Biat on the other hand it was not within the power of the 
Government to obliterate the distinction between votable and non-votable expenditure 1 
or accelerate the revision of Bie constitution or release certain prisoners whose re- 
lease was undesirable. 

Replying to an interruption regarding tho rolevanoy of these long quotations,- Sir 
James Grigg said that he must deal with the question of proper limits of responsi- 
veness. (A voice. — What about Lord WiUingdon’s time ?) Sir James Grigg said that ns 
regards the Bme after Bie Simon Commission’s report instances of responsiveness were 
tho appointment of an advisory committee and the committee to examine the working 
of the Ottawa Agreement, of the retrenchment and duty on broken rice and wheat. Sir 
James Grigg commented : ‘It seems to me that so far from being totally unresponsive 
the executive in India in its desire to temper the full rigour of the approach of ir- 
removability has allowed and even encouraged tho lepslature to encroach on its 
function to an extent which might vei-y easily prove to be extremely embarrassing -to 
the executive of the future Government’ 

There are three eminent spheres where tho exeouHve must, broadly spealdng, 
have the last word if the Government is to be carried on sncoessfully, namely, do-' 
fence, law and order, and finance. In those spheres policy and administration are 
ino,xtrioably mixed where tho execuUve must in the nature of things observe a good 
deal of secrecy regarding future intentions and the executive must carry out its res- 
ponsibihh' sincerely and not throw it at the head of Bie legislature. ‘There is 'Bio 
inescapable obligation on Bie exccutivo to take a long view in those spheres and use 
Gio constitution has conferred on them. Sir James next quoted from 
the belbomo Committee’s report, showing that the reason why special powers were 
conferred on Bio executive was because they did not wish to cancol the responsibility, 
mr those powers by giving an official majority in Bio Council of State, but that tho 
Ijovernmont of India must face the responsibility directly bbforo tho eyes of tho 
world. Continuing, Sir James Grigg said that the question next arose ns to what 
were major issues and issues of principle. He considered Biat expenditure such as 
on ynctm should not bo thrown on posterity, if they could possibly holp it and in this 
matter, Goveniment adhered to the prinoiplo involved and oxoroised their constitution- 
al nght as the last word. Mr. Jinnah had declared that the post card question was 
not a major issue. Sir James Grigg said that it was and informed tho Houso that 
in England no Chancellor of the Exchequer would consider a roduoUon of £5,000,000 in 
wation which would bo tho corresponding vote in England. Was it not a major issue ? 

liald that it there was a margin of Rs. 50 lakhs in the budget 
It was the duty of tho ..Govomraont to reduce tax on its own . initlativo 
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and deal -mth tliat sniplns and if there was no snoh snrplns, Government must 
resist the amendment. Conolnding, Sir James Grigg said : “I know that the execu- 
tive is irremovable, but in a few years the situation will have completely changed. 
Indian _ Ministers will be subject to removal by the legislature and when that time 
comes it will make the legislature more careful about pressing amendments which will 
unbalance'the budget and the vote would carry the implication that the Opposition is 
ready to take up the burden of office,’ 

. Mr. Bhulabhai Dosat, the leader of the Opposition, opposed the amendment Fe 
was glad that Sir James Grigg had shown that the executive was more conscious of 
having to explain to the House its obdurate and irresponsive attitude, but he asked 
why Sir James Grigg had referred to his ancestors to expiate his own sins. Let 
him take the period dorii^ which both Sir James Gri^ and the speaker had been 
members of the House. Had any of the votes of the House been accepted by the 
Government during the last two years ? So far as the salt dutv went, he conceded 
that it was a difficult matter to adjust, but the leader of the Nationalist party had 
offered that the Government should promise a proCTossive reduction of this unpopular 
and oppressive tax. They had not been ooncedeu in any sense. In facL the powers 
of the legislatures were the same as depicted by Badabhoy Naoroji 37 years ago, 
namely, that they were a delusion and a farce. What else was it when every 
opinion of this House given in the last 18 months on any major issue was disregarded 
by the eseoutlva ? Eighty oroces of the budget was non-votable and in the 
remaining vo table items the Assembly oarried only a very few cuts, but all of them 
had been restored. 

Mr. if. A. Jinnah commented on the subieots mentioned in the Simon report 
and said : *I have been in this House sinoe l9lO and have grown grey in pleading 
before the Government nil these years. We asked for tho protection of industries. 
We discriminating protection and the British Government will decide what it 
is. You have played with that word and you have driven in the wedge of imperial 
preference. Then there was the Indo-Britisfa agreement which this House related 
and you restored it Surely, that was not in the interests of India. Ton abolished 
after 30 years the excise duty whioh should never have been imposed. We wanted 
a territonol force a.s a seoona line of defence, bat it is still a moribund, nebulous 
and worthless institation. Regarding the Royal Military College, I maintain that 
we, have been deliberately deoeived. However, I am prepared to aoc^t the 
Governor-General’s recommendation for the restoration of the salt duty. But will 
the Governor-General accept oar recommendation for a half-anna post card ? You 
cannot. This is the recommended Bill. Hence, I have no option but to refuse 
supplies.’ 

Sir Ooivasji Jahangir warned the Government to appreciate the implications of 
Sir James Grigg’s speech which indicated how the safemards contained in the 1935 
Act were going to be used. Let Sir Muhammad Zafarullnh, who is now a member 
of the Executive CJouncil,- say whether Sir James Grigg’s theory was right Sir 
James Grigg had the maMngs of a great Finanoe Member. He was honest But he 
must .ohango his views on the oonstituHon under which they now worked, for 
under it tho Government of India must accept decisions wherever pcssible. Surely, 
Quetta could be financed out of capital. Did Sir James Grigg mean to say that the 
credit of India would be shaken if Quetta was financed out of capital ? 

Mr., it. 8. Aney said he was considerably surprised at the audacity with winch 
the Finance Member introduoed his speech on the plea of responsiveness. If he 
hod, wanted the House to discuss tho Bill ho should have adopted a ; different tone. 
He asked whether the Government was prepared to accept tho Assembly’s recommou- 
dation regarding the postcard, if the Assembly accepted tho Government’s recom- 
mendation regarding salt. The Finance Member should have shown that in view of 
the coming reforms and bringing harmony to this country he had changed, and ns 
an earnest of that desire the Government were prepared to accept a smaU cat of 
Es. 60 lakhs (Sir James Origg . — ^A small cut Ij As even the most reasonable 
soreestion hod neen tamed down, ho hoped that every self-respecting member would 
vote against the Bill. 

The House divid ed and rejected Sir James Grigg’s nmondmont relating to the 
salt duty by G8 votes to 61 amiost Opposition cheers. 

- Sir James Grigg asked the President to certify that the House had failed to 
pass tho Bill in tlie form recommended. This was done and the House adjourned. 
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The OrtAm Aobeemeki Debate 

26Ui. MARCH : — Sir M. Zafantllah Khan announced to-day that the Government 
would accept the verdict of the Aasembly on the Ottawa ACTeement, bat pleaded that , 
in view of the wide range of tho Indian trade involved and the complerity of the 
issue, ^6 best method of giving judgment was to have the matter examined by a 
Committee, which procedure the House had previously followed. 

Thereafter Mr. B. Desai, Mr. K. L. Gauba, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Mr. M. Vlssanjl 
moved their respective amendments, on which the debate then proceeded. All these 
amendments, with the exception of Mr. Gauba’s, proposed that the agreement should 
he denounced. 

Sir Zafrullah raoved “that in accordance with the recommendation of the Com- 
mttee referred to in the resolution adopted by this Assembly on December 0, 1932, a 
wmmittee of this Assembly bo constituted to examine the working of the Trade 
AgTMment concluded at Ottawa on August 20, 1932, between His Majesty's Govem- 
in toe U. K. Md the Government of India and to report to the House thereon." 
bm ^fnulah mentioned the following members for hia proposed committee : Sir 
Noyce, Sir G. S. Bajpai, Mr. F. E. James, Sir H. H Mody, Mr. K. L. Gauba, 
u j ond toe mover and added that Congress and! Nationalist mem- 

bers had not been persuaded to give any names for it. In case the House decided to 
appomt toat Committee he might add farther names. The Commerce Member 
gave a brief hiatotr of the oiroumatances under which the Ottawa A^ement 
cme into bemg. Ho said that the Imperial Conference proposed the Ottawa 
wnferenoe, but before tho Ottawa Conference assembled the National 
uovernment wm established in England and passed toe Import ‘Dutios Aot for India 
^ I ■ „ ^ DominioM wore given a certain time limi t within whioh to enjoy the free 
en^ of certain commodities. Tho question arose whether Indm should 
enter a mutually beneSoial agreement to keop aloof and. lose the 
preferences she _ enjoyed, especially In respect of commodities 

in which too dommious wore aotiva competitors in the U. K. Alarket. He had coma-' 
j House to seek its verdict on toe agreement on its three years’ working. He 
MdM ; a complaint has been made toat there is always a sense of unreality relating - 
to toe proceedings of this House that the final decision rests with an Erecutivo 
vfhioh IS not responsible to toe House. ‘With regard to this particular matter I may 
observe that having regard to toe undertakings given by the Government that toe 
Oover^ent are responsible to toe House with regard to this trade agreement in>toe 
sense t hat toe Government have undertaken that, in case the House comes to a debision 
?? working of this agreement for three years in the interest 
of tormuatiou wiil bo given, tho Government would be bound' to 
being so, I would make an earnest appeal to the House that, 
WnTJcf ^ the volume of trade which will be affected by any decision of too 

the question carefully before 
P“t it higher than that and have no reason to doubt 
conRiS^Hn??hfo°n^' L ^“tinning, Sir Zafarullah further hoped .that, in 

nmanf®nf'f^ this questiou, the House would not bo influenced by any consideration 

ths Indian trade. There might be different methods 
mSFow® Government thought that the best method was to 

maUer to a committee. Ho explain^ why the Government had not come 
o motion aslting for oontinnanoo of toe agreement 

tho modification. The re^on for too Government method was that tho working of ■■ 
covered abnormal times, that in dealing with mass material the 
LnW was more appropriate and that in the Committee points 

“rtiolB S i&t'rS'eoSS’"’ 

refr^ne opposition to tho agreement, said toat it was 
It was nlmnof 0^ the measure of responsibility whioh lay on tho House, 

ohnrcod hv °fha ®oii®!denng toe way in which responsibility had been dis- 

th^ to tfp '^®®^ ^ time. The Commerce Member had told 

agrwmont ont of too U. K. Import Duty Act Tho 

So far tho T7 TT Sis®® which cither party could give notice ' of termination, 

nnoe to which no given such notice. That was a fact of fundamental import- 

0 reference had been made in tho Commerce Member’s speech; Sir - - 
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Zalrullali had failed to put before the House the positire opinion of the Government 
ns to the effect of the agreement on India. The Government should, instead of get- 
ting the two experts who were sworn in to-day for the debate, get them to examine 
the agreement and give a verdict on it. To say that there was a negative advantage 
in the nature of insurance was liko a dootor saying to his patient, “But for my 
treatment you would have grown worse.” (Laughter), The fact was that the Gov- 
ernment were the agents of the Secretary of State and were carrying out the wishes 
of their master. The opinion of the Federation of Indian Ohambers and other Indian 
Chambers had been pven decisively ^inst the agreement. Proceeding, Mr. Desai 
said Biat the agreement provided for six months' notice which option it was open to 
either party to exercise without any danger of losing the 01660*^8 goodwill, fia this 
case Britain being the gainer there was no need for her to give notice. It was, 
therefore, for India to give notice. Indeed, giving snoh notice would bring a negotia- 
ting mind and the six months' period could be utilised by India to secure a fairer 
deal. Hence the present agreement must be determined. Mr. Desai then took up 
the case of tea and other commodities, and oonolnded saying that if India was a 
debtor country to England then the British must learn the lesson of Germany under 
Yersailles Treaty and see that debtor country was kept solvent. In any case there 
was sufficient justifioation to denounce the agreement and secure a better deal if 
necessary. 

Mr. Af. Vissanji moved that the Ottawa Agreement be terminated forthwith and 
that no such trade agreement be hearafter concluded with any country except on 
the basis of complete reciprocity and after _previou 8 consultation with the Assembly. 
Really, the agreement was intended to improve British trade and establish new 
markets in that country and this fully had been nooompUshed, The gain had been 
wholly of England and the loss exclusively of India. Therefore, nobody could 
support such an one-sided agreement and it was entirely useless further to examine 
the working of the agreement as proposed by Sir Zafaruilah. 

Seth Qovindas declared that public opinion in India had always opposed imperial 
preference, and even at the time of protection given to the textile and steel indus- 
tries, while agreeing to give preference to some articles from the U. K., bad made 
it perfectly clear that they were not accepting the principle of Imperial preference. 
In this connection he quoted the opinion of the Fiscal (Jornmission, which had said 
that India could not grant extensive preference without a serious loss to herself. 
"While India’s exports to the U, K, had increased only by three ororos, her loss of 
trade in other countries was twenty crores. If the pact was terminated India 
would negotiate an agreement with other countries who would send cheaper articles 
for her consumers, and in return India would have a vaster market 

Dr. P. N, Banmrjee said that the Pact was the outcome of England’s post-war 
efforts to rehabilitate her position in the world. The Ottawa Pact was the culmina- 
tion of this policy. Dealing with official propa^da by aeries of inspired articles 
by the Director of Commercial lutalligeuce. Dr. Banerjee pointed out that even 
those articles had proved that the pact was more advantageous to the United Kingdom 
than to India. The increase in the preferred exports of India to the U. K. was 
due to cause other than preference. 

Dr. Baneijee pointed out that India was becoming bankrupt by meeting her 
external obligations by unchecked gold export and the pact was inimical to her 
public finanoe and industrial development. In the case of India tho preference 
related to raw materials, which was a definite discouragement to her manufactures 
and this fact the framers of tho pact bad ignored. "VThat was needed was that 
India should be left free to enter bilateral treaties and for this tho Ottawa Pact 
stood in their way. Official propaganda merely endeavoured to cloud the issue by 
throwing a smoke screen all around. 

Dr. ifaihai. Director-General of Commercial Intelligenoo, said that an onormons 
amount of highly emotional literature bad been published on the enbjeot ehowing 
misdirected enthusiasm. The only satisfactory way to deal with tho question was 
to ascertain what precisely was the scope and purpose of tho agreement. IE tried 
to preserve and, if possible, stimulate trade within the empire at a time when world 
trade was entirely upset, and judged from that limited scope {the agreement yielded 
a fair measure of success and the argument for dennneiation vanished. He warned 
the House from his long experience on Tariff matters that a sudden change in feuiff 
■ arrangement would cause a serious dislooatiou of tho course of trade and businesa 
which would be particularly serious when the preferential articles covered a greater 
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part of their external trade. Moreover, denanoiation was not the • method to retain 
goodwill and mutual friendship, so essential for negotiating a trade agreement. He 
Buggested that the inferenoe, to bo drawn from the faot that the United^ Kingdom had 
not given notice of denunciation, was not that drawn by Mr. Desai, but that the 
British people had a better knowledge of what was required of business pMple in 
oironmsfanoes of this Mnd, There nad been considerable dis satisfaction^ with the 
agreement in other parts of the Empire, but none had spoken of denunoiation. The 
House at this stage adjourned. 

27th. MARCH:— Mr. F. E. James said that the views of the European business 
community on the agreement had been expressed by the President of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commeroe, Sir T. F. Gavin Jones, who expressed the opinion that 
the Ottawa Agreement should be revived, and certainly not terminated. Mr. James then 
gave his alternative proposal. The Upper India Chamber had stated' that the note 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers had made out a good case for a revision of the 
preferences allowed by Great Britain for the raw products of India. Mr. James gave ■ 
the following indication of the lines of revision. Export items : Increase in pre- 
ference for coffee ; drawback in the U. K. on manufactured products containing 
linseed oil ; speciflo duty by weight on cigars ; duty on foreign fats, oil and oilseeds ; 
duty on non-Bmpiro cotton seed ; removal of Russian hemp from free ElisL- More 
dofensivo footing for Indian raw cotton— Import items : Examination of the import 
schedule with a view to safeguarding Indian industries and the possibility of freedom 
to negotiate treaties witli other countries. There should be a close association with 
representatives of_ commerce and industry either before or during the negotiations. 
He quoted the opinion of Mr. Nalim Eanjan &rker in favour of a revision of thb 
trade agreement along similar lines. On the other hand, if the agreement was de- 
nounced India could stand isolated as all the dominions talked of revision, not .ter- 
mination. India would _ jilay into the hands of British manufacturers as tne report 
of the Committee of British Chambers in London showed that they did not like free 
import of manufactured goods into the U. K. from India and the Deminions and 
once the preferences were lost they would never be restored. India would also play - 
into the hands of the Japanese in the coming negotiations in India and India would 
lose the friendly backing of tlie U. K. which proved so helpful in the omoial moment 
in 1934. _ One could hear, added Mr. James, the Japanese sharpening their knives ;in 
preparation for the scalping of Indian industries. (Laughter). Denunoiation would 
strengthen the position of the dominions at India’s oiponse and unsettle trade and 
eommoroo. 

Mr. Satt/amurli said that Mr. James’s thunder showed that he, at any rate, had . 
made up his mind that the agreement was good and Mr. James was a member of the 
proposed committee which was to examine the matter with an open mind. The 
speaker knew Englishmen better than Mr. James. They would fall at ' the speaker's 
advantage. The conutry had given decisive verdict by tlie defeat 
of Sir Sanmukham Chetty. Preferonoe on Indian goods in the U. K. was about four 
to five per cent, while British goods enjoyed preference in India of 40 per cent - 
India had got nothing out of it for the prouuoer and the Mody-Leos jPact too .had 
not helped India, through it had inmmortallsod Mr. Mody. 

Mr. Joshi said that tho_Ottawa_ Agreement was based on a wrong foundatiomr- It 
was opposw to recovery, interaational co-operation and world trade aud was designed 
iMinly to keep witluu the Empire all raw materials produood within the Empire. It ■ 
also created vested interests of British trade in India which would bo difficult to re-, 
move at any time. 

n Ohetly addressing last said that he had no faith in experts. 

Un the other hand he would roly on the experienoo of traders, and that clearly was 
that the agreement had not been to their advantage. This was the experience not . 
only of Indian business men but also of European businessmen, but for reasons poli- 
tical tho latter did not want to own it. Tho Ilouso at this stage adjourned. 

The Haumo.nt) CoinirrnX ' Report 

28tb. MARCH •.—Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant moved “that the report of the, ’ 
^mmittqo appointed by the Assembly to examine tho recommendations of tho Indian 
Uchmuation Committee -bo adopted. 

exptes^ gratification at tho committee having produood an unanimous 
report which ho hoped His Majesty's Govommont would not look upon its acceptance 
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The delimitation report had formulated proposals in order to emlude men of rohnst 
mirit and faoilitato the election, of dooife and pliable people, espeoially in the TJ. P. 
The proposals of the Assembly Gommitteo aimed at securing the freedom o£ to to and 
secrecy of ballot and they decided to replace the cumulative vote by distributive veto. 

Eight amendments were then moved ivithont any speeches. 

Mr. (?. S. Q-tvpta's amendment wanted to lower the qnalifioation of the landholders’ 
constituency in C. P. Mr. Fiasanji wanted the secretary of a commercial assocuvtion 
to function as a registering and returning officer. 

Pandit Nilabantha Daa’s amendment opposed nomination to any Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Sagehand Boni’s amendment aimed at lowering the qualifications of Ajmor-Mer- 
wara electors for the Federal Assembly. Dr. D’Sonza gave a plan of distribution of 
Christian seats in different areas. 

Mr. Sajoria’s amendment wanted to lower the qnalifioation for an elector or can- 
didate in Uia commerce oonstitnenoy. 

_ After the amendments were moved general disonssion followed when Sardar Sant 
Singh wanted secrecy of ballot and freedom of voting in the Punjab. 

Mr. NauTTuin gave various proposals for facilitating the retora of more Muslims 
representing trade, commeroe, industry and landholders. 

Mr. fViifieringlon voiced the needs of tea garden labourers, both as regards seats 
and qualifications. 

Dr. Hutton pointed out that if the residential qualification was removed in respect 
of the tribes in Assam, it would prevent these tribes from getting necessary education 
and producing leaders. He also objected to the Committee’s recommendations relating 
to labour in collieries and oilweHs, and said that in some cases labour was altogether 
non-Tndian, and finally opposed the splitting np of the Shillong constituency with Gauhati, 


Sir A. H. Ghmnavi said that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce had no chance 
of securing a scat in the federal legislature and proposed the Muslim Chamber’s 
votes being increased to sis instead of throe or adoption of one of the alternatives 
proposed by Mr. Nauman. Baba Baijnath Bajoria and Mr. A. 0. Duit pleaded the 
case of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha and deolorod that the Sabha represented important 
inland trade and indigenous banking Interests and could easily be given a seat out 
of two seats each for the Tea Assoointion or the Calcutta Trades Assoointion. 

Mr. V, Chettv considered that the income-tax condition for commercial seats was 
too high, espeoially for Madras, and proposed that income-tax qualification should 
be lowered feom Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 2,500 and in case of registered companies the 
requirement of capital should bo lowered from a lakh to twenty-five thousand. 

Sir Henry Gidney wanted a seat for the Anglo-Indians in Karachi and suggested 
an arrangement in this respect with Europeans. 

Mr. Gadgil spoke reading urban constituencies in Bombay Presidency and also 
suggested abolition of registration charges for Dnivorsity graduates. 

Mr. Joshi suggested redistribution of seats both in the federal and provincial 
legislatures. 

All amendments were withdrawn. The original motion was carried. The House 
then adjourned till the 30th. 


Tm Om.wA AoHEmiExr pebaie 

30th. MARCH Mr. T. A. Steioart, Commeroe Secretary, replying to the speeches 
of Opposition members, on thelOttawa Agreement said that Dr. De Souzajliad complained 
that the ^mmissioner and Trade Commissioner for India in the tJ. K. were less solicitous 
of Indian interests than officials representing other dominions and colonies. Mr. 
Stewart remarked that, on the other hand, these officials of India were unfailiug in 
their attempt to promote India’s interests, but counsel could not act without a brief 
and if the coffee industry would moke out its case these officers would do their best 
for it. Mr. Stewart, replying to Pandit Govind Das’s argument, contended that the 
fact that there had been a substantial increase in the exports of non-prefereutial 
articles to foreign countries was strong proof that thero_ had been no retaliation 
against India. The Commeroe Secretary next illustrated the kind of difficulties which 
would confront an Indian negotiator or bilatoral agreements which Mr. Jinnnh’s 
motion had suggested. The first handicap would be India’s policy of industrial 
expansion and ^criminating protection. Now, it was axiomatic that in such negotia- 
tions lidin must givo way somewhere which the other country was prepared to accept. 
Supposing, India negotiated an agreement with France, that country’s trade wiUi 

20 
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India in gold thread had come down from 65 Inkhs to throe qrartor of a latt ®o 
rostoration of this trado was Fi*aBOQ’s foremost desire, uus India prepared to 
repeal the protective duty on gold thread ? 

Br. De$hmuhh described the nCTeeraent not as a pact bnt as a plot conooivod in 
an attnosphoro in which the people wore led to boliovo that with Mopomio advantage ■ 
there would be political status. After this Ottawa Agreement Britain had entered 
into separate treaty agreements with sixteen other countries. Goodwill was n word , 
frequently used, there was goodwill if India was to receive six hundred million 
yards of yarn in return for two lahhs of bales of raw cotton while Japan toot fifteen 
lakhs of bales of raw cotton for four hundred miUion yarns. Could Sir IL P. Mody 
deny that it was after the Ottawa Agreement that several textile mills in Bombay had, 
closed down ? Again what was the need of having preference on tea if England was 
to bo under the g^uota system ? 

Mr. Anty advised the House to consider the agreement from the point of view 
of interests to India, and not the Empire as Sir John Matliai had sug^ted. Tiio 
fact remained Omt the balance of trade in India had gone down from thirty-five to 
twenty-two ororcs at which figui'o it threatened to remain. India’s export witliin 
the empire had not expanded ; on the other hand imports had increased ,by nine 
crores hccanse Canada, Australia and New Zealand had produced some artioles. Tims 
the agreement had failed to servo India’s interests. As for the effoots of the agree- 
ment on India’s trade with non-Empire countries, Mr. Anoy referred to Sir M. 
Visvoswarayya's view that it had been jeopardised. Mr. Jinnah’s amendment for 
rejection of tlie present agreement and negotiation for a now agreement offered the 
only solution. 

Sir Frank Noyce emphatically stated that by the Ottawa agreement no addition^ 
burden had fallen on the Indian consumer. Lot the House disenss the question with 
a business-mind. If the agreement was to be treated as a business proposition, tho 
opinion of none else was bettor than that of tho two hard-headed businessmen of tho ’ 
House, Sir D. P. Mody and Seth HAji Abdullah Haroon. 

Mr. Oovind Ballabh Pant said that Mr. Mody had admitted that, as it stood 
to-day, the agreement was not satisfactory. Mr. Pant hold that there was little 
difference b sabstanoe between tho two propositions. Dr. Mathal’s speech bdioated 
to the speaker that he (Dr Mathai), while justifying the agreement in the cirenms- 
tances of tho past, considered that in the present ciroumstances it was oriminal-to 
enter into an arrangement of this kind. ^ G. 8. Bajpai had sbted that bilateral 
agreements were most dangerous between a oredilor and a debtor country, and' tlio 
Ottawa agreement, being a bilateral agreeraen^it was, according to Sir G. B. Bajpai’s 
own showing, contrary to India’s interests. The House had been asked to examino 
the matter unemotionally. Did tho United Kingdom not give India notice that • 
within a certain period India must negotiate a trade agreement ? Mr. Jinnah’s 
amendment simply followed in tho footsteps of tho United Kingdom.' Tho sponsors 
of the agreement had admitted that India was helpless and had to enter into tho 
agreement, which amounted to an agreement under coeroion. The fact of tho 
matter was that tho agreement was entered into at a time when England had an 
unfavourable balance of trade and when the ground was slippbg from under her 
feet and she fell upon those who could not {resist her ^shes. Afmr examlnbg and 
giving^ certain figures Mr. Pont contended that the only sphere where Indii benefited 
matter of carpets and mgs. As for raW' cotton, En^nd bought in 
1929-30 10 centum of the total exports. Tbs was not ■ so now. Mr. Pant hold that 
durmg the ton years 1921-30, India had an unfavourable balanoo of trade of Es; 450 
c™rM in her trade witli tho United Kingdom, whereas with other foreign countries 
of the world India had a favourable balanoo of trader Prance had imposed duties 
on Unseod and groundnut entirely In n retaliatory spirit The Indian Commissioner, 
in Gerarmy had disolosed a similar state of things.- If England wished to .trade 
with India, she must adopt an attitude of genuine friendsbp. 

Mr. Jinnah was cheered by tho Opposition when ho rose to explain his nmond- 
mont and sum up tho case for tho Opposition. His amendment was as followH : 

'Tliis Assembly recommends to tho Governor-General to Couhoil that tho Ottawa 
np-emont dated tho 20th August, 1932, bo terminated without- delay and notice of 
its denunciation bo - given m terms of Axtiolo 14 thereof. Tho Assembly further 
TMomm^ds that the Government of India should immediately examine the trend 
ipdia With various other important countries and tho tTnitcd Kingdom 
and Investigate - the - possibility of entering into ’Snoh bilateral {trade treatios with 
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them whenever and wherever possible to bring about an expansion of the export 
trade of India in those markets and submit such treaty or treaties for the approval 
of the Assembly." 

- He said that the other day the Finance Member had cot the Finance Bill certified 
and appeared in the role of rant oolleotor and to-day they wore told that the 
responsibility had been transferred by the Government to the House and thoy would 
respect its verdict. Would that responsibility end at 6 o’clock in the attemoon 
when the voting was over ? 

. The Government’s body was in Delht, its heart in Downing Street and its head 
in Westminster. The speaker assured the House that he was open to conviction 
and would drop the amendment if he was convinced to the contrary. The purpose 
before them all was to see that an expansion of India’s trade occurred. The question 
was in what manner this shonld bo done. Dr. Mnthai had made a clever speech, 
but he spoke ns an expert with a brief and would make a more brilliant speech 
had he had the brief of the Opposition. (Langhterl. Dr. Mathai had asked them to 
get into the psyohoIoCT of those who entered mto the agroomonL This the speaker 
ameed to. England had gone off the gold standard and she linked the rupee to 
sterling. Was India conmted ? The Government of India had picked up the 
delegation for Ottawa and this dderation did not have with them any responsible 
representative of commeroial, industrial or agricultural opinion of this country. The 
doli^tion’s report showed that the principle of trade proferonces had already boon 
decided, that the question was not whether India stood to gain but whether she.stood to 
loose by keeping out. It was thus a negative insurance policy. It had boon stated 
by Mr. Baldwin and by the report of the India’s delegation that in the matter of 
^reement about iron and steel and cotton pieoegoods it had been found that the 
interests of India and the United Kingdom were consistent Mr. Jinnah repudiated 
that statement and said that preference for the British under the Textile Protection 
Act was secured from the House with a pistol to its head, that unless preferonoo 
was granted the bill would be withdrawn, and in the matter of steel, too, the House 
had prejudiced the case of the industry by giving preference to the United Kingdom. 

Proceeding, Mr, Jinnah contended that it was not a question of repair, major or 
minor, bat one of rebuilding. Sir Frank Noyce had said that the agreement must 
be continued and a committee conld discuss how the details could be inmroved, 
Assiuning that in some matters modification was necessary, what had the Govern- 
ment done ? Clause 14 of the agreement provided for such modifications. Nothing 
had been done. And supposing a committee was appointed and it that committee 
made changes, say, that the linseed preference shonld be 20 instead of 10, had the 
Govemmonl of Ihuia the right to e^orce it before the British Government ? The 
Government of India was only a post office. A committee of this House had sat on 
the working of the agreement 15 months after the agreement was entered into. The 
majority, inolnding Bur H. P. Mody, bad stated tiat 15 months were not sufficient 
to assess the results. The minority came to the conclusion that the agreement must 
bo put an end to and that negotiations should be conducted with such countries as 
wore necessary with a view to expansion of India’s trade. Of course preference to 
India meant nn increase in export But England was not the only country 
with which Indian trade was connected. India’s trade mth the United 
Kingdom was only 31 por cent. "What about the other 69 per cent ? Britain, after 
the Ottawa agreement had agreements with 19 countries. There was no world eoo- 
nomio conference as Sir Frank Noyco suggosted. Conld India enter into nn agreement 
with any foreign connin' ? And with what was India to negotiate after having promised 
to Britain to buy her finished products ? Why should, for instance, Germany take 
India’s raw materials when she could not Bond her finished products ? Taking the 
cumulative effect of the agreement and examining the entire list of imports, Mr. 
Jinnah was clearly convinced that it was detrimental to India’s interests. India was 
losing under the agreement. Why shonld sho tolerate any further loss ? The best 
thing was to mvo six months’ notice of its tormination. It was stated recently in 
the House of Commons by the British Government that no alteration in respect of 
the. details of the Ottawa Agreement conld be made when the whole agreement was 
about to bo roviewed. India would be proparod to negotiate with Britain. But the 
present agreement must go. A' committee, if appointed, would last for two years, 
meaning further loss to India. 

Sir Muhanmed ZafruUah said that Mr, Desai had snggested that India shonld 
have waited and seen the effect of the Import Duty Act before enforing into an 
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ngrecmont. Tho result would have been that India, wMoh Mr. Dosai desoribed as the 
•weakest unit at tho couferenoo, would have been in a hopeless position after the 
other IDominions had settled their respective ^eements. Tho Government would 
not have carried out their undertaking to the House if It had como to them with 
speoifio proposals, for the Government wished to take the load from the House in 
the matter. It was not true to say that tho Government had not made any bilateral 
agreements since the conclusion of the Ottawa agreement The Indo-.Tapanese agrfeo- 
ment was an outstanding oxample of a bilateral aCTeement As regards other coun- 
tries, attempts had been made without success. Sir Mahomed Zafmllah_ asked tho 
House to remember the advantage derived through the free entry of arBolos which 
if subiect to a duty, might cause the United Kingdom to think of ' having^ cheaper 
substitutes. For inshmoo, for cement, nlrcady paper bags wore getting into use. 
India’s exports to the United Kingdom had undoubtedly been stimulated by the t^reo- 
ment in respect of preferential, non-preferential and free entry items. India had also 
been able to secure a modification of the agreement in the matter of rice and oilseeds. 
Tho case of coffee was that tho industry had not been able to organize itself and 
fake full advantage of the present preference and the Government had, by tlie Coffee 
Cess Act, helped the industry in this matter. Sir Mahomed said that the balance of 
trade, wliioh stood in favour of India at only Bs. 4 orores in 1932-33, increased last 
year to £22 crores and this year it was erpooted to be Es. 28 orores. Tho speaker ' 
fejt that political considerations had been imported into the debate. Mr.' Joshi had 
said that whatever the agreement, India could never benefit, being a subordinate 
Goyornmont. Mr. Satymnrti had said: T)o not talk to ns of goodwill’. The speaker 
maintained that this was not tho right attitude to take. When England passed too 
Import Duty Act it was not meant to force India to come to an agreement. It applied 
to toe Dominions and India coually and, on the other hand, while protecting England 
against foreign competition, it gave the dominions and India time to avoid distur- 
bance to their trade by negotiating an agreement. If toe Honso denounced the ngree- 
mout ho did not suggest that England would retaliate, but the preferences would 
disappear and toe trade of India would suffer. Sir Mahomed next emphasised that 
England’s in-take of cotton had doubled and too dennnointion of too agreement might 
make too Lancashire committoe slacken its efforts till they knew toe result of too 
fresh agreement This might make India loss a great deal of groimd which had al-’ 
ready been gained. The repercussions would bo serious in many other directions. It 
would be far better for India to have one agreement with the largest customer and 
small supplementary agrooments with others. Ho regretted that no ono in tho Honso 
had indicated toe direction in which too Government should negotiate an aCToemont. 
Mr. Jinnah had not told them on what kind of foundation he would build a fresh 
agreement. (Mr. Jinnah made some reply which was inaudible.' Sir Mahomed Zafr- 
nllah commented : ‘That oonld be done ■without terminating the agreomont’. -Why 
had tho Govorntnent boon told that thoy sliould consult ooDunoroial opinion ? K tho 
past tho Govornment had been told that such expert opinion was availablo in too 
Hoilso. Why had tho House confessed its bankruptcy on this occasion ? Why was 
tlio Honso afraid of shoiUdcring responsibility ? (Cheers). When toe House had 
examined toe Hammond Report through a spooial committeo, why did it not wish to 
observe a similar procedure in tliis respect ? MTiat harm would be done if they 
afiowed five montlis for examination of too agreement and toon givo tooir opinion at 
the next Simla session ? The Govornmont did not wish to hold the matter up till 
tho agreements with toe Dominions wore taken up by too United Kingdom. Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah concluded his 90 minute speech amidst applause, whereafter 
Jinnah’s amendment, being the most oomprohonsivo, was put to too vote and carried, 
by lO to 05 votes amidst Opposition cheers and cries of ‘Do'wn with Ottawa'. The 
House then adjourned till April Oth, 


Deatii of Mr. M. It ajax Baksii 

, 1 6th. APRIL : — Tho Assembly had a short sitting to-day when too House reassom- 
blod after too Mohnrrnm recess. Doforo any items on too agenda wore taken up, 
Air Henry Craii said that he proposed to make roforonco to too deafli of Jlr.' Makdum 
•™jan Bakhsh who was' the father of too House, having being elected to all tho 
Assomblies since tho’Roforms. Ho was a doscendent of an nneiont family and two of 
lus ancestors were Governors of Multau under toe reigns of Johangir.and Shah Johan, 
ilo was for many years President of tho Multan Municipality and- in that position did 
useful public Eorvioo;- - . , ... - 
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Release of Poutical PuiHosEns 

7th. APRIL : — ^The House resumed discussion to-day on Mr. Mohan Lai Saxcna's 
resolution, urging the release of all political prisoners, detained vrithout trial. 

Mr. A. C. Duit, quoting the Bengal Administration Report, said that the Govern- 
ment considered detenus as “potential terrorists," and not actual terrorists. The 
Police had been actually planting bombs in Bengal. He quoted two cases, ono in Calcutta 
and the other in Midnapore, where police informers were proseouted and convicted 
on a charge of planting bombs. The Government wanted people to ohange heart. 
How could there be any satisfactory results from a change of heart only on one side ? 

Mr. Basania Kumar Das said that the so-called terrorist must have to be re- 
leased one time, but why embitter his mind bj- the continued detention. This 
really was the proper time to release. Even the hardened criminal was given time 
to reform. MTiy not a political prisoner ? The policy of continued detention was 
not in the best interests of the country and the long * rope to the police made the 
police unacmpulous and vindictive. 

Mr. L. K. •.Maitra said that despite the remarlcable speech of the Homo Member 
on the last occasion, ho still remained unconvinced as to why should the Government 
starve the nation-building departments to feed the police. The Government wore 
wasting a lot of money for round-up and detention of the so-called terrorists. He 
did not advocate leni ency to the conurmcd terrorist, but wanted justice for those who 
were not terrorists. 

Dr. J. H. Button, an Assam Official, opposing the motion, said that prevention was 
better than cure. Assam on the whole did not lite tlio release of these prisoners. In 
fact, the I.egislativa Council had decided by a largo majority against referring to a 
select committee the circulation of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. Dr. 
Hutton said that the experience shown by the immediate detention of certain persons 
from publio life had caused an improvement in political crime. Therefore, the release 
of poutioal prisoners would automatically increase political crime. 

Sir Eanry Oraih assured the House that there was a steady decline, the number 
of detentions being just over l,4CO as tho Government had raised that there had 
been no serious terrorist outrages recently. Ho criticised the wording of the resolu- 
tion in which there was no mention of the condemnation of the crimes and said 

“Unless we know deOnitely that the Congress as an organisation will oppose 
terrorism to stamp it out, I say there will bo no general amnesty. Gradual releases 
will go on, but general amnesty and tho risks such a policy involved will require a 
far more revolutionary change ini the policy of the Congress Party in Bengal.” 

Continuing Sir Henry Craik believed with the Opposition that detennon without 
trial was “per se” odious in tho eye of the law, but they could not shut their eyes 
against realities ns only three days ago there was a desperate struggle between tho 
police and terrorists in whion most dangerous terrorists were involved. The 
Government had tried amnesty three times smee 1920. Every time the situation had 
deteriorated and there was reomdcsoence of outrages. The Home Member emphasised 
that a great majority of the people of Bengal, though opposed to tho terrorist 
movement, were fnghtened hy the activities of terrorists and wore afraid to go in 
tho support of the law. 

There was constant intormpHons when Sir Henry Craik referred to the silence 
of tho Congress in condemning terrorist activities and pointed out that the Bengal 
Council had passed anti-torronst measures by a sweeping majority (several members 
— “It has no confidence of the^ people. It has an artificial life’’) and Sir Henry Craik 
declared that so far as terrorism was concerned, the Congress as a body had failed 
to give a definite lead. The only section of tho commnnity immnno from terrorist 
ontiages was the Congress. If, instead of constantly sympathising with potential 
or actual murderers, the Congress had acted boldly as they did a good many years 
ago, it would be far better for tho country. The Congress had not only fmled to 
give a definite lead, but its nebulous attitude had afforded justification for doubts 
about their motives in failing to do so. No Congress member could prodneo a reso- 
lution of the Congress as a whole condemning terrorism within the last five years. 
Whatever improvement there had been in Bengal^ tho Congress had played littio 
part in bringmg it about, and until they took n dolimto stand against this abominable 
form of crime, their arguments based only on non-violence wonld fail to carry 
conviction. 

After Sir Henry Craik’s reply to the debate, Mr. Sal-se7ta read a note, saying tbot, 
as a protest against the President not allowing more speeches on tho resolution, the 
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Congress Parly had dooidod not to take part in the proceedings of the Assembly on 
this resolution. Thereupon the resolution was pat to the House and the President said, 
“Noes have it” Thus the resolution was rqectcd. 

liipoiii Dutt on Eioe 

Mr. Nauman’a resolution recommending levy of import duty of Re. 1 per mannd 
on unbroken rice and annas eight per* maund on paddy was under disoussion when 
the House adjourned. 

H. E. Tee Vicehot’s Faeewell Bpeeoh 

8th. APRIL : — ^H. E. Lord M'lUingdon, the Ylcoroy delivered his farewell address 
Giis morning to the members of the Indian Legislatmro. The Assembly Chamber 
wtm fully crowded, only members of the Congress party being absent ^e pnblio 
galleries^ wore packed to their utmost 

One incident. His Escellenoy said, had caused him some distress. Ho regretted 
me calculated discourtesy which had been shown to him by the members of tto 
OonCTMs party when he came to the House ns the Eing-Emporor’s representative 
or had in that capacity sent messages to bo read to the House. He was sure that 
had met with the disapproval of every loyal citizen of India. 

The viceroy reviewed the Government’s frontier policy, which had ensured peace 
and security and established friendly relations with countries which lie noross 
India’s frontiers. 

Jioierrmg to the overseas question. Lord Willingdon averred that if their success 
had not always been equal to their expectations it had not been for want of 
Mrnost and strenuous endeavour. The powerful support of the Sooretnry of State 
+ throughout his Vicoroyalty been unfailingly and whole-heartMly given 

^ of the Indian cause. That splendid political organization known m 

tne untimi Commonwealth of Nations, in which they all took inst pride and which' 
couw only endure if aO its constituent parts had faith in one another (?). 

•‘ranching unemployment, the Viceroy said that the Sapru Committee's report had 
carried them nearer than any previous report If they wore to achieve anything 
tn^ mnst begin by facing facts, however unpleasant and must recognize that they 
had a sapply of young men for whose servioes there was no effective demand, 
inoy stionJd adjtmt by equal attention, demand and supply. The Viceroy was in 
lull Sympathy with those who sought the development of industries, in which there 
was a tremondous advance. The growing eitil of unemployment had to bo tackled 
at Its source and the entire eduoationiu system had to bo adinsted to bear much 
closer relations to the needs of the country. A strong load had been given by the 
revival of the Central Advisory Board on • Eduontion, which was examining this 
problem. 

India was a predominantly agricultural country, and His E.xoollenoy was therefore 
Mxious to do everything possible to develop the soience of agriculture, and the 
imnonal Council of Agricultural Research had continued to' forge ahead with its 
tnst of initiating, promoting and co-ordinating research, which aimed at tho-impiovo- 
®®®'oaoy of the cultivator and an increase in his earnings. 

J.ho Viceroy next referred to a particular sphere of administration which had been 
sovoreiy cnncised and in. connection “with 'wnich he ■was porsonally attaclccd lor 
pursuing tlio policy of mointainiDg law and order. He would ■ ast honourable mom- 
‘ ^®roly repeat the catchword ‘repression/ but to compare India as it was 

in iudi-3^ and India as it was to-day. He olaunod that it was moro poacoful and, as 
a result of greater tranquillity, moro prosperous and happy, than it had been for many 
yofu^. When the Congi'ess reopened the civil disobedionco campaign the Government 
had to iiso tno full resources of the State in fighting and defeating the movoment, whioh 
wot^ otherwise remain os a perpetual monace to orderly govornment and individual 
iiuerty. As soon as the movement was suspended the Oovornmont was not slow to 
roiar tho^ measures or remove tho ban on associations wliioli had been declared un- 
Jawiol. This gave tho Congress party an opportunity of entering -tho central dogisla- 
turo. uommunist propaganda also became dangerous and tho Government had to tahe 
notion w^ioh was effective without being undmy drastio, 

+T,/ Sloped that communal relations id tho Punjab would improve and that 

thB lenders wotdd succeed in restoring peace. 

j countries, continued Lord TOllingdon, - had d prolonged trado 

snlTcrcd from acute, economic strain, but owing to its inhorcafc strength 
jioa -weathorea tho storm without recourse to remedies of despair. India had scon tho 
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■n’orst of the depression and the surplus had been used to redoem the pledge to res- 
tore the cut in pay, to provide means for provincial Governments, to undertake mea- 
sures for rural development, to give direct relief to certain local Governments and to 
reduce direct taxation. 

Lord 'VTillingdon visualised self-reliant provinces receiving from the Crown great 
authority, equipped with wide po wers, eaoh under the Crown but master in its own 
house, managing its affairs, promoting and stimulating its own activities, to ends 
congenial to the tastes, sentiments and condition of its people.^ He saw, perhaps 
in less immediate focus, a central Govornmont left in no uncertainty of its powers 
in its field by possessing a jurisdiction precedent to that of all Governments in India 
and an exeontive authority protected in its fullest sense against enoroaohment or 
challenged — a Government supported by the obligation laid on the provinces to avoid 
all impediment or prejudice to the exorcise of its executive authority. He saw the 
developing jurisprudence based more and more firmly on the broadest philosophical 
conceptions of the nature of law. The Federal Court would interpret^ the new cons- 
titution, elucidate tte true character of legislative power, adjudicate between 
disputing Governments, determine the legitimate scope of me various legislative 
organs fa India and would open to legal thought in India a new range of juridical 
ideas and a more intimate search into the bases of public and private rights and 
liberties. (Cheers.) 

Concluding, tho Viceroy said ‘Other figures, too, loom upon my gaze, but I 
would leave you with a goneral pioturo of tho great problems demanding solutions. 

■ ‘Fortunate are they who will join with you in realising this inspiring future and 
my every good wish attends the distingpdshed statesman who will so soon assume 
the burdens of the great office which I, with many grateful memories, shall regret- 
fully lay down.’ (Loud applause.) 

Tabiff Act Amesumext Bmu 

After the Viceroy’s speech the House met again in the afternoon. Sir M. 
Zafarullah introduced a bill amending the Indian ^riff Act relating to wheat and 
rice. In tho statement of objects and reasons Sir Mohd. Zafarullah Khan states 
that since the passing of the Indian Tariff Amendment Act 1936, the Government of 
India have maintained a careful watch on the position of rice and wheat in India 
and other world markets. They are satisfied in the interests of the Indian rice- 
grower that the existing duty of 13 annas per maund on broken rice should continue 
for n further period of one year. As regards wheat they have come to the conolu- 
sion that the continuance of the operation of import dufy for another year is essen- 
tial in the interests of the Indian wheat grower. The statistical position, howovor, 
has shown a further improvement and it is conseq^aently proposed to continue the 
import duty on wheat and wheat flour at the reduced rate of one rupee per ewt for 
another year. A proviso appended in the bill states : ‘It is hereby declared that it is 
expendient in public interest that the provision of this bill shall have immediate effect 
under tho provisional Collection of Taxes Aot, 1931’. 

Several OrnciiL Bills I^oduced 

Sir James Qrigg introduced a hill further to extend the operation of the Salt 
, Additional Import Duig Act for two years, that is till 1938. 

Sir Zafarullah introduced another hill amending the Indian Tea Cess Act while 
Sir O. 8. Bajpai introduced a hill amending the Indian Aircraft Act. 

LroiAK Mines Act Auenoiient Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce thereafter introduced and moved to a select committeo tho 
Indian Mines Aot Amendment Bill, 

On June 29 last au accident occurred at the Bagdigi colliery in the Jharia coalfield 
causing tho death of 19 persons and injuries to seven other persons. This was duo 
to an influx of inflammable gases into the workings of a seam of coal from a fire in 
an upper seam ; the gases were ignited and caused a violent explosion. On Jan. M 
last, an accident occurred at the Loyabad colliery in tho same coalfield owing to tho 
influx of noxious gases, while tho management were attempting to control a fire in 
the mine by tho usual method of erecting stoppings. 35 persons, including five offi- 
cials, lost their lives. There are now 47 separate fires m 29 different collieries in 
’ this field alone, and the bed of a river, flowing above collieries which are on fire, is 
in danger of collapsing. Tho situation' disolosra by these facts requires urgent action. 
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An informal conleronoo was held by this department with the representatives of 
the Govomment of Bihar and Orissa and the leading organisations of mine-owners, 
managers and mining labour on Fob. 19 and 20 Inst Oortain moasnres proposed by 
tho Ciiief Inspector of Mines, for preventing danger from fires wero discussed at this 
conforenoo and generally approved with certain modifications. Tho proposals, ns m 
modified, wero referred to Qie local Governments represented at the conference. Their 
views show that the proposed measures are generally acceptable subject to criticisms 
or ohjeotions on matters of detail. Tho appendix shows tho amendments to 
Indian Mines Act regarded as necessary to enable suitable measures to bo carried, 
into effect, together with the objects and reasons in each ease. 

Tho hon. Sir Frank Noyce immediately moved that tho hill bo referred to a 
select committee with instructions to report on or before April 14. He said that 
there wero now about 47 fires in 29 difforent collieries in the Jharia coalfield. Tho 
chief cause of the fires with one or two exceptions has been spontaneous combustion 
that is, a process of oxidation of crushed coal which goes on increasing until tho . 
heat developed is sufficient to cause the coal to break out into aotivo oombimtlon. In 
one important case, which was not apparently due to spontaneous combustion, the 
fire— an e,vtensive one— appears to have been caused by the dumping of hot rejec- 
tions from the manufacture of soft coke into a quarry into which there were ' 
openings Into a coal seam. The coal eventually caught fire and all efforts to 
restriot and isolate the fire were unsuccessful with the result that it spread to five 
contiguous ooUierles. 

Fires being duo to tho oxidization of omshed coal, tho next question is what 
causes the orushlng of the coal ? The chief cause of this Is tho premature collapse 
of the strata above the coal seams due to tho weak nature of the plUars of coal - 
left in mine to suppport the roof. In the past it has unfortunately been- too 
frequently the praotioo to form the pillars of too small a size in tho first instance 
or to reduce them to too small dimensions afterwards. The weakness of the support 
afforded by the pillars has resulted In the premature collapse of the roof and tho 
cmshlng and burying of the small pillars of coal In tho process. In some Instance, 
systematio extraction of tho reduced pillars has been smrtcd but wlieu tho work 
reached a stage when the coUapso of the roof took plaoo, tho collapse has extended 
over a larger area than that from which pillars have been oxtmeted, crushing and 
burying pulars In the way I have already described. Underground firos also occur 
thhugh less frequently than in tho case of premature collapses in mines in which 
pillars of a resonahle size havo been formed, lu the extraction of the pillars, owing 
to the great thickness of the scams in the Jharia coalfield — some of them aro hetwoon 
40 and TO in thickness— it is usually impracticable to removo all tho coal. Parts of 
pillars and occasionally wbolo pillars of ooal are lost and the conditions which oauso 
spontaneous oombustiou arise. 

The motion referring the hill to a select committee was agreed to, and tho 
House adjourned. 

Eethessive Laws’ Eepeal Bru, (Couin.) 

9lh. APRIL : — Mr. Salyamurli resumed his unfinished speech to-day on tho motion - 
to rofer his bill to repeal and amend certain repressive laws to a Boleot Coramlttoe. ' 

Mr. Satyamurfi quoted long extracts from the “Law Beporters” to show tliat tho 
attributing of improper and dishonest motives to Govemmont amonnted to sedition. 
That being the case, ho said, a representative form of government could not ho 
maintained in India, for nobody would daro to attribnto dishonest motives in tho 
doings and notions of the mintatry. In other words, in India, unlike other countries, 
having a representative form of government, one could, under law, offiy attribnto 
good motives in the doings of the ministry and thus never bo able to replace it. 

Mr. Satyamnrtl copiously quoted from the BLaw fioports’ and orgnM that it xvas ■ 
not jnbt, commonsenso or honest to proceed against a person simply heoanso tho . 
Executive suspected that ho was acting with the intention of promoting phvsical 
mrco or violence or pnblio disorder. If tho seditions action in the Infian Penal 
(Mo were strictly administered there would not be a writer, in tho country. He 
chmlenged the Govommont to quote oven a recent case In English jurisprudence 
whore a person had been convioteu on this plea. In Toilln magistrates had become 
merely _ signing machines when u polioe statement was placed before them. Ho ' 
cmphasiBod that majcstorial orders must bo based on proper evidence; 

As for Scotion 144, Mr. Satynmnrti contended that It was constantly abused. • 
Kvon such innocent not ns tho wearing of Gandhi caps or Swadeshi propaganda had - 
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come to be dealt with under this section. He quoted from the famous Guntur case 
where Seotiou 144 had been promulgated banning Gandhi caps as a symbol of Mr. 
Gandhi's movement Ho pointed out that even under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact the 
representative of the Crown in India, namely, Lord Irwin had accepted peaceful 
picketing as legal. He urged that eiparte orders under Seotion 144 should not 
remain in force beyond 48 hours. 

J£r. Satyamurti, proceeding, dealt with the repressive laws enacted since 1818 and 
declared that the Bengal, Madras and Bombay State Prisoners Regulations had no 
right to esist on the Statute Book. Ho mentioned^ the oases of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose and the Maharaja of Nabha, who had been interned since eight years without 
legal sanction and also Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose’s arrest yesterday. Quoting the 
preamble and seotion in the regulation, he asked, with what country foreign relations 
would be endangered if these persons were free ? Partioularly, he asked why perio- 
dical visits to slate prisoners were refused in the case of Madras regulation. 

Referring to the Moplah Outrides Act of 1859, Mr. Satyamurti declared that it 
was a piece of enactment of which every civilised Oovernmout should bo ashamed. 
"Vicarious punishments under this enactment (that is, for the offence of one man 
the whole village or town being penalised) was a worst injustice. He declared that 
the Moplahs were a race of hard-working, proud and brave people and it was a 
blot that such an enactment has been kept in the Statute Book stigmatising the entire 
community of indulging in murderous outrages. The Government ought to take 
steps to make them law-abiding citizens by giving them proper education. Ho 
referred in similar terms to tte Punjab Murderous Outrages Aot of 1867, which 
was even wider. Mr. SaCvamurli, continuing, said that the Repressive Laws Committee, 
which had on it Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, nnanimonsly recommended the repeal of the 
Madras, Bengal and Bombay regulations. The Government instead of rep^ng them 
had passed the Criminal Law Amendment Aot. 

As regards the Press Emergency Act, the proteotion provided by section 35 at the 
hands of the High Court to owners of presses was illnsory. Sir Abdur Rahim, as 
Chief Jnstice of the Madras High Court, had made out a good oase for its repeal in 
one of his judgments. In England a pressman was free and could bo tried under 
the ordinary laws. The Government’s armment was that in India they could not get 
at the real editor who was usually shielded by a dummy. Mr. Satyamurti said that 
ho was prepared iu the Select Committee to empower the courts to get at the real 
culprit. As regards the States Proteotion Aot he pointed out seotions liJ5 and 126 and 
asked on the face of these sections where was the necessity of enaoting this Bill If the 
coming Federation had any meaning at all, it certainly oimht not to be dis6gured at 
Its very inception by tho continuance of the Indian States Proteotion Act, which was 
against British Indians and not against State Indians. 

Turning to a batch of Bengal laws which the Bill sought to repeal, Mr. Satyamurti 
said that all these laws were based on mistrust. He deplored, the Homo Member’s 
attack on the Congress. Did he not know that in Karachi a resolution oondemniDg 
these outrages had been passed ? Time after time, he added, Mr. Gandhi had condemned 
terrorism. So long as terrorism existed the speaker was prepared to convert 
terrorists to the Congress point of view, but how could he do it unless the terrorists 
were released. The Government, he said^ did not take the trouble of understanding 
tho Conmess, but knew only to abuse it. Had not the Home Member heard that 
for oondemning terrorism Mr. ^ndhi was bombed at Poona ? 

The Hoose adjourned at this stage. 

8ia.T AonraosAL Dtnr Aoi 

APRIL i— Tho Assembly, after two hoars’ discussion to-day, passed Sir James 
Origg's Bill extending by two years the operation of tho Salt Additional Duty Act. 
193 1, subject to redaction of rate of duty to one and a half annas. Sir James Grigg 
pointed out that the Bill was a fair compromise between the two conflicting views, 
namely, the interests of the consumer and prodneer. 

Though there were a few amendments, none of them were moved and the Bill 
was passed. Sir James Grigg, again emphasising the Government’s proposal, held out 
an equitable compromise of steering through a middle coarse between the various 
conflicting interests. 

"WnEiT AJTD Rice Etpobt Duty Bill 

Sir Zafrnllah Khan moved taking -into consideration the Bill for continuing for 
a year the import duty on wheal, wheat flour and broken rice. Ho said that the level 
r 21 
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at wliioh. tlie wheat duty had boon fixed, namely, Re. 1 per cwL, would neither cause 
fluotuation of prices nor reduction of the general price level, nor would it permit 
more imports into India. Tho imposition of the duty _ on broken rice had had a 
salutary effect in checking imports of broken rice to India and also bringing down the 
amount of imports of whole rice and paddy. Therefore the oontinuntion of tho duty 
on rice would mean further continuation of those good effects. 

Bill PnoranmNO Loan to It alt (Cokti).) 

Hie Assembly started furUior consideration of the Bill prohibiting the making of 
certain loans and credits to Italy. At tho outset, Sir James Origg announced that 
Government had given an •assurance in a communigne that premia payments made to 
Italian insurance companies would not come withm tho purview of the nrovisions 
of the Bill. In order farther to remove donbts the Government proposed to move 
an amendment to the effect that no prosecutions under this Bill be launched without 
tho oonsent of the Goveruor-General in Council. 

iir. Ayyangtr moving an amendment said that tho premia paid in respect of en- 
dowment policies was returned when the policy matured. Therefore, it could be cons- 
trued as loan and his amendment wanted to make clear in the Bill that such premia 
would not bo loans. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Ayyanger’s next amendment prohibiting prosconlions except with the sanction 
of tlio local Government, was rejected by thirfy votes against fifty. 

Mr. Ayyanger then moved an amendment eliminating that portion of tho Bill 
which empowered tho Governor-General to repeal the Bill. Ho asked why should not 
the Assembly be asked to take such a decision. Sir James Grigg in reply said that 
the decision would bo of the League as to when sanctions were to bo withdrawn. 
The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Ayyanger moved another amendment empowering the Governor-General to 

a snd the operation of the Act by a notification in the gazette but subject to rati- 
on of that decision by tho Assembly. 

Mr. Lalchanci Navalrai supported tho motion, but the House rejected it. All the 
clauses of the Bill wore then passed. The House divided on Sir Grigg’s motion and 
the BiU was passed by fifty-nino votes to twenty-five. 

CoiiTANT Law Amend. Bill 

ISih. APRIL MTien tho Assembly mot to-day. Sir N. N. Sircar moved that tlie 
Bill amending Company Law be referred to a Select Committee. He traced tho 
history of the Indian Companies Act and referred to tho necessity felt in recent 
years to amend Uie law. In AuOTSt, 1934 tho Viceroy, addressing the House, 
intimated that the Government had deoiaed to appoint Mr. ‘Susil 0. Sen, a practising 
solicitor in Calcutta, in order to examine and report ns to what amendments were 
necessary. Mr. Sen entered upon his duties in September, 1934, and considered 
tho BUTOestions from the local Governments, the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
and other associations and individuals. The Government had farther implemented 
tho promise given by Sir Joseph Bhoro that before legislating commercial opinion 
should be consulted in tho matter. Consequently Mr. Sen’s report was examined by 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, the Bombay shareholder’s Association, tho Bombay Jute Mills Associa- 
tion and tho Imperial Bank of India. Most of the conclusions of tho committee 
had been accepted by the Government in drafting tho Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar made 
it clear, speaking generally, that these proposals did not represent any unchangeable 
view of the Government and further alEoussions in the Select Committee and in 
tho_ House would be required in order to rive the final shape to the Bill in making 
their provisional suggestions. In tho Draft of the Bill the Government had tried 
to their best ability to arrive at a moan of the two extreme views. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, who analysed tho working of law from the legal point 
of view, indicated the numerous scopes for improvement He did not share tho 
view that tho _ muoh-abused managing agency system had been entirely a failure. 
JIo thought this system had served the country fairly well and that total condemna- 
tion of the system would bo a set-back. After showing the defects' in managing 
agencies as at present existed, Mr. Desai advocate that in future tho fortunes 
of managing agents^ should bo coupled with net profits earned by tho company by 
nominees of managing agents .as that would bo detrimental to ;tho public ns well as 
to sharoholdors. lie diu not like the indemnity clause in its . present form. It had 
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been that _ this danse made directors irresponsible. The speater agreed that 

It Bnomd be elimina^ in its present form and some provision snould be made for 
° t)ie part of the directors. He also suggested that 

restrain shonld be imposed on the borrowing power of directors and also tliera should 
be no lending by one company to another, not merely under the same managing 
^ente and that auditors shonld be independent of the managing directors and shonld 
^ the watoh-dog of the interests of shareholders, llr. Desai hoped his suggestions 
heaven due weight, while the Bill was discussed in the select committee. 

The President wanted to put the motion to the House, but Hr. Ayyetjgar insisted 
on making a speech, whereupon the debate was postponed and the House' adjonmed. 

Ijitobt Doxy on 'Unbroken Rice 

16tli. APRIL ; — The Assembly passed to-day, by 68 votes against 45, the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Nauman, for levying an import duty of one rupee per maund on unbroken 
-rloe and eight annas per mannd on paddy. 

Sir (?. S. Bajpai, opposing the rMolntion, stated that there had aotnally been a 
rednotion in the imports of broken rice and paddy and that certain ports of Bengal 
and Madras wanted rice for oonsnmers. 

PnorEonoN to Corrioc iNDUsmT 

Sardar Matwal Singh moved that the Government should taka “deSnite and effec- 
tive steps to extend the policy of proteotion to the small and cottage industries of 
too country and with this object in view immetotely appoint a committee to enquire 
into and report on the snbjecL” He said that India foing an agrionlturist country 
small indostries played an important part and if revived wonld spread social content- 
ment Thus the import duties on raw materials and other goods would be carefully 
examined to see that these did not adversely affect the cottage indnstries. The Gov- 
ernment had helped bigger industries and killed cottage industry. Ho quoted a 
speech of Sir Gokulchand Narang to the effect that the indnstries could not be de- 
veloped without proteotion but the Government of India controlled the poh'cy of 
proteotion. 

Sir I<ranh Noyce detailed the steps taken by Government to enoonrnge small in- 
dustries and maintained that they had done much more in recent years than before. 
Though the subject was really provincial and transferred the Government of India had 
done their best within the limits of the Constitution and had achieved a record which 
they could be prond of. IThat small indnstries wanted most was technical advice 
and assistance. And the Government of India, by reviving the Indnstries Conterenoe and 
annually discussing the industrial problems, were e.xpIoring means whereby they 
could encourage indnstries. In framing the stores purchases roles they had taken 
■ steps to ensure that those articles manufactured by hand were enconr^od. The In- 
dustrial Research Bureau established recently was engaged in investigation into indns- 
tries liko soap, vegetable oil and glass. Furthermore, they had given financial assis- 
tance to industries like silk and woollen goods and the exhibitions held at Patna and 
. Delhi were given subsidies to tho extent of Es. JO, 000 and Es. 7,500 r8speotive)y._ , 

llr. SatyamuTti asked the Government to take advantage of the opportunity to 
make a snrvoy of cottage iadostrios and make out a list. He also appealed to Ihe 
Government to work with Mr. Gandhi in tho All India Village Indnstries Association 
started last year. This Association under tho leadership of Mr. Gandhi _ had done 
. onormous work as was shown by the exhibits at the Lnoloiqw Exhibition, illustrating 
tho strength of the movement behind that groat personality. By onconraging^sman 
indnstries they would be able to eliminate the middlemen and capitalists and bring 
prodnoers and consumers nearer. By this he did not mean that big indnstries shonJa 
bo nc^eoted. They should be allowed to develop and expand in order to make India 
solf-saEoieat in many ways. But their profits shonld be taxed suffioiently for the 
benefit of the poor. In the case of small industries, the Government shonld give en- 
. conragemenL 

Mr. Ramsay Seotl urged the adoption in India of the Japanese cartel system which 
was ostablishra in Japan to meet business depression after the world war in order 
to save industries from unfair competition and lead them on healthy lines 
and which had proved beneficial to mannfaoturora. Proceeding 'the , speaker 
pointed out that Australia and Japan were about to sign the agreement and hoped 
that Government wonld study it carefully. He had no details of tho treaty but he 
understood that Japan would respect tho special treaty privileges grauted by Australia 
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to Britain by virtue of the Ottan-a ACTeement He deplored that the Bafeguarding of 
the Industries Aot had been allowed to lapse and suggested Government to bring 
another Bill soon as it would be of groat assistance _ in rendering quick help to any 
small industry and should be on the statute book again before negotiations started for 
a new treaty with Japan. 

Sir Muhamed Zafrullahy replying, said that Government had started giving help 
recently and the immediate question was not the quantum of that help but 
whether it was being given on right lines. The present policy did include pr(^ 
teotion to small and cottage industries. Thus In regard to textile and hosiery both 
mill and cottage industries got equal proteotion. The nelp to serioultnro was help to 
the cottage industry, while the proteotion of gold and silver thread was protection of 
small industry. 'What was wanted was technical schools and assistance with rogwd 
to methods of production and marketing. This the Government of India was trying • 
to do. Seven lakhs of rupees have been allotted for experimental purposes and if 
this proved valuable, help would no doubt be extended. A majority of the provinces 
were giving financial aid to industries. He did not agree with the suggestion for a 
committee as all the material the committee would collect was already availabla flo 
answered various points raised by the speakers and concluded by expressing the 
assurance that the Government policy was being carried on right lines. 

Sardar Mangal Singh accepted Pandit Hilakanta Das*s amendment and the re- 
solution as amended was put and carried and read ns follows : “This Assembly re- 
commends the Government to take definite and effective steps to extend the policy of 
proteotion to small and cottage industries by adopting snoh measures ns protective 
tariff as well as bounty, subsidy and State purchases wherever neoessa^ and with 
this object in view to appoint a committee to enquire into and report. The House 
then adjourned. 

HepnEssivE Lxws R*p«4l Bill'CCoitid.) 

17th. _ APRIL In the Assembly to-day, Mr. Saiyomurii resumed amidst opposition 
cheers his speech on the bill to repeat the repressive laws. Mr. Satyamurti said, 
that even if this bill became law, the Government would still have power to keep 
the Bengal detenus as prisoners. So the bill oould safely go to the Select Committee. 
He hoped he had made a ‘prima facie' case for an examination of the whole ques- 
tion relating to the repressive laws. He wanted bare justice. _fiis whole object 
was _ that the innocent should not be punished. Another object was to remove 
suspicion against the Evidence Act. That was why the Government always wanted 
to enaot special legislation. Then there was distrust of the Or. P. 0. when the 
L P. 0. was enacted. The idea of punishment was quite primitive and was draco- 
nian in many respects. Even this was not good enough for the Government, They 
wan^ special legislation. He was strongly opposed to arming tho Ereoutive with 
special powers. Mr. Satyamurti summed up his case and gave an outline of what his bill 
stood for. He maintained that under the new Government of India Aot which, t ha 
Government said, granted rosjKinsiblo government to the provinces, tit should bo possible 
to have free public and Press criticism of, tte Government and the power to bring 
the_ ministry into contempt and turn it out. He warned the European group that 
their “cousins” would not remain in power for ever and would regret the day when 
they did not support him. He asked the House to give a straight vote in favour 
of the motion and have all repressive laws examined so that freedom of person and 
speech could be secured and injustices put right. Ho- concluded, amidst cheers of 
the Opposition, having spoken about six and a quarter hours. 

OiHEB Nou-OmciiL Brnna 

The debate on the Bill was adjourned at this stage to enable other ' bllls_ of 
social and other character to be thken up. Sir Couasji moved that the-Assembly might 
take into consideration tho Parses Divorce Bill as passed by the Council of State. ' 

Sit Cowasji Jehangir said that reform embodied in the Bill was demanded by tho 
entire Parsee community. The Bill was considered and passed without any disoossjon. 

Tho House next circulated Dr. Deshntukh’t Bill' regarding the Hindu womens right 
to Property. He Said that ‘the Bill merely involved the point of law. 

Mr. B. Das's Bill amending the Sarda Act was circulated for public opinion 
and so also Dr. Bhagawandas’s Hindu Harriage Validity Bill. 

Dr. Khare moved' reference to the Select Committee' of the Arya Marriage 
Validation Bill. The ■ Law Member said that tho reason why' ho did not insist on 
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otroalatioii -was tliat a similar Bill had beeu oiioalated for opinioa proTiously. 
Ihe motion -was agreed to. 

Mr. Abdullah moved consideration of the Muslim Personal Law {Shariat) 
Application Bill. Sir Henry Craik moved circulation on the ground that the Bill 
proposed many revolutionary changes and It was advisable to ascertain the different 
views. The Home Member’s motion was aocopted. 

Mr. M, O. Raja moved reference to a Select Committee of the Removal of Civio 
Piaabilities Bill. Mr. B. N. Bapria opposed what he called ‘•Irroligions Bill”. Sir 
N. M Sircar moved for circulation of opinion by July 31. Mr. M. 0, Rajah had 
no objection. Sir N. N. StrcaPs motion was aocopted. 

Dr. Thein Mating was cheered when he introduced the Budha Oaya Temple 
Restoration Bill. Mr. B. N. Bajoria.^ on a point of order, said that the temple 
was a private property. Gfhe Bill was introdnoed and the House Adjourned. 

CoMPAirr Ltw Amend. Bmi. (Contd.) 

ISth. APRIL : — After an hour’s discussion, the Assembly referred the Bill! amend- 
ing Company Law to a select committee. Sir Leslie Hudson agreed that the tightening 
up of Company Law was necessary and welcomed the prooeduro of the Law Member 
In calling an unofficial conference of representatives of commercial bodies. "While a 
revision was necessary in the law, he hoped it would not be so drastic as to hamper 
the healthy growth of oommerce in this country. 

Teb Takitf Act Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act relating to staple fibre fents, cotton- 
tnit^ apparel and spun silk yarn was taken up. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan 
detailed the reasons for the measure and, referring to fents imported from Japan, 
pointed out that there was no reason to believe that the Japanese authorities were 
evading their obligations by encouraging this trade. On tbo other hand, this was 
coming in large quantities by reason of the activities of the Indian exporters in 
Japan and Inman importers in India. The duty on fonts of non-British origin, 
therefore, had been raised with a view to proteoting the cotton textile .industry. 

The Bill also sought to give effect to the Tariff Board’s recommendations on the 
woolen toxtila industry by making the proteotive duty now applicable to cotton- 
knitted hosiery to all cotton-knitted apparel as well. Further, spun silk yarn was 
to be subjeotOT to the same duty as pure silk yarn because the competitive value of 
spun silk was under-estimatOT when the proteotive duties on raw silk and sUk 
manufactures were originally imposed. Lastly, the import duty on staple fibre 
would be put at five per cent in the case of imports from the United Kingdom and 
fifteen in the case of imports from other countries. The preference was under the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement 

The motion for a Select Committee report by April 21 was agreed to. 

Patmekt or "Wages Bm. (Contd.) 

Sir Frank Noyet moved that the amendments made by the Counoil of State to 
the Bill regulating the payment of wages to certain classes of persons emplOTcd in 
the industry bo taken into consideration. He explained the three amendments 
carried by the Counoil and expressed the hope that they would work in the interests 
of the employees. After Sir Frank Noyce’s reply oil the amendments made m tlie 
Council of State were adopted. , , . • . i. .. 

Farther consideration of the Tariff Aot Amendment Bill relating to nee and wheat 
was next taken up. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned, till 20th. 

Hioh Court Pboceedinos Yauditv Bill 

20lh. APRIL Official bills were discussed In the Assembly to-day, the most 
contentious being the Bill intended to establish the Validity of certain Proceedings in 
High Court. Sir N. N. Sircar, speaking on the decrees and orders of the Validating Bill 
referred to two judgments passed on August 26 and September 11 last year, by a 
Court of Judicial Commissioners in the Central Provinces, holding that certain dec- 
rees passed by the Bombay High Court In exercise of the jurisdiction which that 
court Iconceived and possessed under clause 12 of its Letters Patent, were made without 
jurisdiction. Hence, clause twelve of the Letters patent of the Bombay High Court, 
which was identical in terms with clause 12 of Madras and clause 10 of Calouttn, had 
been variously interproted by several High Courts and the question of amending it was 
under consideration. Meanwhile, the Bill intended to obviate inconvenience to parties 
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which would result if the decrees passed by one High Court proved infruotuons in 
another court holding a different interpretation. Continuing, Bir'N. N. Sircar said 
that a dilatory motion like reference to a Select Committee would be harmful. 

Mr. il.S. Aney moved that the bill be ciroidated for eliciting opinion by July 31 
and said that thereby the House would be able to know the views of the judgment- 
debtor who would also be mainly affected by the Bill, for in some oases he would be 
called upon to cover a distance of 300 to 400 miles in order to defend himself. 

Imt Wheat Duty Bill 

The debate was resumed on the Tariff Bill relating to the Wheat Duty. Mr. 
Mangal Singh, continuing his unfinished speech, alleged that the Governmeut had 
rrfuced the duty for the sake of the millers in Bombay and Calcutta. Ho wished 
that for the sake of wheat-growers the Government might fix one duty for a number 
of years. 

Sir Mahomed Zafarullah Khan, replying to the debate, said that it was erroneously 
believed by some members that reduction of tte dnty would lower the_ prices of 
Indian wheat. All that the import dnty would do was to keep out foreiOT wheat 
which might be offered at a lower price than Indian wheat. If that would not be 
aohieved IW the proposed duty ho said tlie Government would take further notion 
in the matter. The motion for consideration was passed. The House adjourned. 

AnjoumfUENT Mohoks 

ZIbL APRIL : — Two adjournment motions were attempted in the Assembly to-day, 
Mr. Anantasayanam sought permission to disouss the situation in Berhampur, 
Bengal^ where, according to a press report, famine conditions prevail, deaths from 
starvation have occurred, cholera is raging and scarcity of water is greatly felt in 
the rural areas. 

Sir W. N. (Sircar pointed out that statements in tho Press could not be taken as ‘prima 
fooie' evidence of what was stated. Moreover the matter rested with the Provincial 
Government. He suggested that he might obtain the information telegraphically. 

The next motion was by Mr. Mohanlal Sahsena, who wanted to discuss the 
report of suicide by Naliui Kumar Chakravarti, a Bengali, detained in a village in 
Mymenslngh district Ho stated that he gave a short notice question bearing tliis 
report on Saturday and was told that only late last night it could not be accepted 
as a short notice, 

The_ Resident ruled out tho motion ns thoro was no “prims facie” evidence that 
tlie suicide was duo to detention in a village. 

Wheat iMPonr Durr Aoi 

Sir ZafruUah moved the final reading of the Wheat Import Duty Act, 

Mr. Satyamurti raised a point of privilege as to why tho Govemmout had adopted 
a procedure which deprived tho House of the right of retaining the old duty by 
lotting tho old Act lapse and then bringing a new Bill four days afterwards. 

Sir ZafruUah informed the House that no imports of wheat occurred during the 
three days that tho law did not exist 

Cochin Pom TaANsrEUENOE Bill (Contd.) 

Sir 2a/rKfZa7» next moved consideration of tho Cochin Port Bill, making Cochin' a 
major port. He said that later on somo more legislation would be necessary to 
give effect to tlie agreement about tho Cooliin Harbour. The Bill was passed. 

OiHEB OmoiAL Bills 

Sir Fratik Noyce moved consideration of tho Bill amending tho Factories Act. 

The motion for consideration was passed and, ns Mr. .Ayyangar’s amendment to 
clause 2 for ensuring that the provisions of tho Bill did not affect cottage industries, 
was rejected on Sir Irtink Noyce assuring the House that that was not the intention, 
the Bill was passed. 

Tho House also passed the Aircraft Act Amendment Bill which aimed at stopping 
egress and ingress of diseases by aircraft 

Sir Fran!: Noyce next moved that the Jnd{an]Mvtes Act bo taken into consideration. 

The motion for ^ consideration was passed. Two amendments of Mr. Satyamurti 
were withdrawn and another minor official amendment was passed. Thereafter, the 
Bill as amended was passed. ' . - 
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Sir Oirtja BanJcar Bajpai moved consideration oE the Lac Cess Bill. The House 
rejected Ur. Bamnarayan Singh's amendment about representation of lao cultivators 
on the governing body by election. Sir G. S. Bajpai explained that the proposal 
was too expensive and that nomination by Uinisters in the provinces concerned 
should bo accepted as impartial. 

The amendment of Ur. K. Chaliha was rejected and those of Prof. Banga and 
Mr. Morgan were withdrawn on the basis of assurances given by Sir G. S. Bajpai 
and the the Lac Cess Bill was passed. 

On the motion of Sir Frank Boyce the House passed resolutions recommend- 
ing ^e Governor-General not to ratify Geneva’s draft conventions concerning the re- 
duction of hours of work in glass-bottle works and other limiting hours of work in 
coal mines. The House then adjourned. 

The TiraiT Act Amexd. Ban (Cootd.) 

22nd. APRIL : — To-day’s debate mainly related to tho Tariff Bill concerning fonts. 
Qix Muhammad Zafrullah EJian moving consideration of the Bill explained tho 
various changes made _ in tho Bill by tho Select Committee. 

Ur. B. Das, opposing tho motion for consideration, said that ho was opposed to 
toe handicapping of cottage industries. If, after ton years’ proteotion, the textile 
industry could not stand on its own legs, it was time that toe industry should die a 
natural death. 

Pandit Bilakanta Das remarked that India had already given a good deal of 
preference to England which was against India’s economic interest. 

Ur. Sataymurii protested against the Government trying ^ back-door methods to 
upset too Assembly's verdict on tho Ottawa Agreement. Ho was opposed to this 
aUianoe between the British capitalist and Indian capitalist at the expense of tho 
consumers. 

Sir \lohi. Zafarullah i?/i an. accepted the amendment on behalf of the Government 
though it did not go far enough. He believed that too redaction of length of toe 
fonts would prove effective and hoped that further measures of protection might not 
bo necessary. The House adopted Ur. Gauba’s amendment whereafter it adjourned . The 
following is Ur. Gauha's amendment 

“Cotton knitted apparel, including apparel made of cotton intorlooknng material, 
cotton undervests kmttcd or woven and cotton socks and stockings (A) of weight 
not exceeding four pounds per dozen, twenty-five per cent, ad valorom or twmve 
annas per pound, whichever is higher.” 

23rd. APRIL •.—Discussion on toe Bill was resumed to-day. Ur. A. Ayyangar moved 
an amendment that 10 p.o. preference provided in toe Bill would cease to operate 
when toe Ottawa Agreement terminated. 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah said that he had accepted yesterday’s amendment on toe 
understanding that toe effect of toe Ottawa Agreement would not be dealt piecemeal 
but as a whole. He assured that the matter would not be considered behind the 
back of toe House. 

, Ur. Saiyamurii wanted an assurance that irrespective of whether certain pre- 
. ferenoe be retained on their own merits, toe entire preference range be reviewed as 
toe result of tho termination of toe agreement. 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah maintained that Ur. Ayyangar’s amendment was out of 
order, because its effect would be that on toe termination of toe Ottawa Agreement 
duty on British goods would be raised by 10 p. o., and as that involved an increase 
in tax toe amendment was unadmissible. He gave Ur. Satyamurti too assurance 
that the whole question of preferential duties must be considered as tho result of 
toe termination of toe Ottawa ^reement. 

Thereupon, llr. Ayyangar withdrew his amendment. 

Prof. Banga opposed the Bill even as amended by toe Select Committee. He 
confessed that his heart wws not in it as toe interests of toe consumers were 
ignored by the BUI, which gave preferences to Britain, He repeatedly argued that 
there should have been a special investigation by too TariF Board before Govern- 
ment had decided on toe amount of protection which Indian indnstries deserved. 

■ On toe other hand, toe Government of India merely agreed to some figure which 
others liad suggested and toon bognu to higgio in the Soloet Committee. Proceedings 
had confirmed him iu his opinion that tho Bill was being dictated by a few rich and 
powerful men. 
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Sir llohd. Zafartillah replied that the BiU introduced no no'w principle of protec- 
tion and that is why no enijuiry by the Tariff Board was conductea.' The idea was 
merely to oontinuo the principle of protection suggested by the Tariff Board and 
accepted by the House. In fact it was because that protection had been found to 
he inadequate in face of the inrush of imports from non-U. K. oountrios, partioularlr 
from Japan, that the Bill was brought As an Illustration Sir ' Ifohd. 
Zafamllah pointed out that in the case of cotton fonts alone imports rose from one 
million yards in 1932 to 83 million yards in 1034-35. As regaros artiBcial silk and 
fonts imports rose from the negligible quantity of two years ago to sixtoan million 
yards in eleven months of 1934-35. As regards hosiery (excluding socks aud under- 
wear) the figures showed an increase by thirty-two times during last three years. 
Thus the Bill merely attempted to stop the hole created in protective waft and 
there is no question of Ottawa proferouco in this. Higher scale duties was preferred 
against non-British goods merely because of the Inrush of imports from these 
countries jeMardising the position of Indian industries. The motion for considera- 
tion of the Bill was passed. 

The olleot of Mr. K. L. Oauha't amendment, which was adopted unanimously, 
would be that the existing duty, namely, 26 par cent against United Kingdom and 35 
per cent against non-U. K. Mods will bo maintained. No ohange will be mado in 
cotton fonts but as for artificial silk feats the length has been reduced from four 
to two and a half year. 

Mr. Ganba pleaded that his amendment was a via media, ilr. ShauUat Alt, who 
participate in tho discussion leading to Mr. Gauba’s formula, said that 
Indian hosiery maunfaotnrera could not produce all India’s requirements. "Why 
then should people be compelled to purohase costlier goods made in India ? Mr. 
Ramsay ticott, the reprosontacive of tho hosiery industry, said that in accepting Mr. 
Gauba’s amendment, tho industry was making a sacrifice and assured that the 
industry was doing the best use of Indian cotton. 

Mr. Satyanmrti objected to a compromise being reached behind the back of the 
Assembly, especially when that question was not discussed in the committee which 
had exhaustively gone into the matter. 

Sir itohd. ZafaruUah replied that Mr. Bamsay Scott, representing the hosiery 
industry, had assured him that without the relief of two annas there would bo rosd 
hardship and hence Government accepted Mr. K. L. Gauba's amendment which was 
then put to vote aud carried. 

Mr. A. Ayyangar's minor amendment for deletion of sab-olauso 2 of olauso 1 
was carried. 

At tho third reading, Mr. F, F. James protested against hurrying the Tarig Bill 
of this kind at the fag end of tho session and also incorporating throe items of 
protection In one and the same bill and thereby making it diffloult for members, 
supporting one item of protection going against the bill, i though they disliked another 
item of protection. 

Sir Cotoasji Jehangir endorsed Mr. F. E. James’s observations as to why tho 
tarifi bUl was lushed through and remarked that the textile industry had come off - 
worse. 

Pandit G. B. Pant spoke on behalf of tho Congress Party, complaining against 
tho manner in which Mr. Gauba's amendment was reached and brought. Sir 
ZafaruUah vigorously defended the! Government against the oritioism of Mr. James and 
Sir Cowa-sji Jehangir. He conceded that wherever feasible and practicable protec- 
tive measures should deal with only one industry at a time. 

The Tariff Bill was then passed. This concluded the business before the session and 
tho House adjmrned ‘sina die' amidst cheers. 

AssEsmuT’s Escono Enssioa 

The Assembly hold to-day the fifty-second sitting of the session, which was of a 
record length. The average attendance of members had also been alreoord ono, namoly, 
120. Tlie highest was on the Ottawa voti^ when 138 members attended, while tho 
lowest was on April 6 when it dropped to 89. 

The questions adied during the session numbered 1,840 for oral answers and 610 
for written answers, besides a number of short-notice questions answered during tho 
session. Ono unusual feature of tho session was that ofjei^t ponding bills inherited from 
the last Simla session, only ono relating to payment of wages bad boon passed and 
• tho rest put off to the next Simla session. Nine of the new Bills introduced this 
session by tho Government were passed, while the Finanoo Bill was certified. 
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Proceedings of the Council 


Budget Session — Calcutta — 12tli. Februeury to 30th. March ’36 

The Bndget Session of the Bengal Legislative Connell coramonood in the Oonnoil 
Ilall, Oalontta on the 12tb. February 1936. After 45 minutes’ sitting, the Ifonso was 
ndjonmed as a mark of resneot to tho memory of His late Majesty King George V of 
England and Emperor of India. The House also decided to send a message of condolence 
to His Majesty tho King Emperor 'Edward ,the VIU through His ExooUonoy tho 
Governor of Bengal. 

Non-ofpioul Resolutiokb 

13Ui. FEBRUARY ; — The consideration of a oonple of resolutions, one aiming at 
the introduction of legislation fixing minimum prioos for agrionitaral products and the 
other seeking to raise the grant for primary and soeondaty oduoation for women 
occupied for more than three hours tho • attention of tho members of tho Oonnoil 
■when they mot to-day to transaot non-official business. 

Tho two resolutions however mot different fate, tho first moved by Rai Bahadur 
Batueiidra Kttmdr Da's was rejected by the House while the second was withdrawn 
by itr. S. M. JJosa.'its mover. 

It was very 'unfortunate that the enthnsiasmiof Rai Bahadur Salyakinhar Sahana 
got so much the better of his wisdoto that he remarked “illiternto mothers prodnood 
terrorist sons." * 
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Bat the sjiabbing came straight and quick from Mr. N. K. Basu, who said that 
it was not high or primary education that made a good mother. Good mothers 
were born and not mode. No amount of education coulu mnko a good mother. Tlio 
remark of Eai Bahadur Satyakinfcar Sahana was a libel oast on the Bengalee mother 
by a Bengalee son. 

Offioul Biij.9 

I4th. FEBRUARY The House passed two official bills, namely, The Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1930 introduced by Mr. S. K. Haidar, Secretary, Local 
Self-Governraent Dapartmout and the Bengal Alluvion and Dillitvion ^Amendment} 
Bill 19SG introduoed by Sir B. L. Mitter. 

^o_ Bengal [Fater Hyacinth Bill 1036 was referred to n Select Committeo without 
a division with instmotion to report as soon as possible. 

The Bengal Whipping Bill 

Communalism in its ugliest form revealed itself in the speeches of certain mem- 
bers when Sir B. L. Mitter introduced the Bengal Whipping Bill and moved that 
it be taken info consideration. 

The Bill which sought to provide for whipping os an additional punishment in 
the case of some of the more serious offences nga^t women met with strenuous 
and persistent opposition from the Muslim members, 

Mr, H. S. Surhawardy and Manlvi Hasan AH moved two amendments urging 
that the bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion by the 16th March 
next, LevellLog bitter and violent invectives against his sister community, Mr. 
Bohrawordy declared that there was a regular conspiracy among the Hindus to 
implicate innocent Muslims In offences of this nature. 

Refuting the charges made by Mr. Surhawardy, Mr. S. M. Bose characterised 
the Bpeeoh of Mr. Surnawardy os a “scandalous one In more senses than one.” It 
was quite irrelevant to drag in any question as to the religion of the woman or 
of the ruffian who attacked her. 

Mr. Santisekharesioar Roy was the solitary figure among the Hindus who amid 
cheers from the Muslim Benches supported tho moaon. The House then adjourned till 
the 17th. 

17th. FEBRUARY The speech of Mr. Surhawardy came in for scathing cri- 
ticism at the hands cf several prominent members to-day. 

It was derogatory to the dignity of the House, said Sir Brojendra, and might be 
nsefnl in street corners in winmng cheap applause but absolutely out of place iu tho 
Legislative Council. 

In rising to oppose tho motion for circulation of the Bill, Mr. N. H. Basu said 
that ho should confine himself in meeting the arguments advanced by Mr. Surhawardy. 
He would at this stage deal with his proposals so far as he could make out The 
reasons advanced by the mover were that in the present condition of social, politi- 
cal and judicial atmosphere prevailing in tho country, the bill was nhoallod foa. 
After making a sanctimonious profession of his disliko for tlie introduction 
of communal issue into that question, Mr. Surhawardy had gone to say that 
the hands of tho Government had been forced by the communal -papers which 
had spread tho scandal that offences against women wore committed more 
by the Mnsalmans than by the Hindus. Mr. Surhawardy had also suggested 
that there was a regular conspiracy among tho Hindus to implicate innocent 
Muslims in offences of this nature. Mr. Surhawardy had also referred to 
the statistios compiled by a newspaper which stated that crimes against women wore 
. committed more by Hindus than by Mussalmans. But, remarked Mr. BasUj memory 
was short ; it was only three years ago that in answer to a question put info tho 
House by Ifr. Kishori Mohan Cnowdhury -with regard to the crimes against women 
a big sheet was laid on tho table giving figures district by district of such oases 
occurring from 192G to 1931. Mr. Basu had ventured to make a summary of that 
statement and a few of those figures would tell the House of the number of crimes 
committed. The number of cases between 1926 and 1931 were 83^ 928, lOOO, 910 
and 2M respectively totalling 5673. All these victims were mostly Mahomedans. In 
1926 women victims belongmg to the Mahomedan community were 494 against 324 
Hindu women. Nest year W9 Muslims against 326 Hindu women. The provisions 
of this BiU, proceeded Mr. Basu, were more in tho interests of tho Muslim Com- 
.munity nuu the Muslim momhers opposing the measure were guilty not only of tra- 
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vesty ol faols but of treason to their own oommnnity. It was a foot to he noted that 
in course of the lost sis years no less than 3626 Muslim women were outraged. The 
total number of abduction of women daring .the last six years had been 6673 but, 
asked Mr. Basu, what were the number of mtal convictions of Hindus and Muslima 
year by year ? Prom 1926 to 1931 the number had been 95, 94, 112, 147, 166 and 
1^ thus varying from year to year. 

It was no use to say that whipping was a barbarous sort of punishment and it 
ought not to be infliotM even on the worst orlminals. Mr. Bosu was sure' that.: the 
House was aware that the British Parliament passed two Acts, one in _ 1885 and the 
other in 1912, in which additions were made to the offences wnere whipping could be 
inflicted with greater deterrent effect. They all know and the proposer ought certainly 
to know that in 1926 the Kight Hon’ble Justice Byed Ameer Ali proposed to the 
Government that penalty of death should be inflicted on offenders convicted of orimea 
against women whioh the Government bad turned down. That was the opinion of 
one of the revered and honoured leaders of the Mahomedan community. It was 
more in the interest of the Mahomedan society itself than of anybody else that the 
Bill had been brought forward by the Government To say that it was sponsored 
for the purpose of playing into the hands of the oommnnally-minded Hindus as 
suggested by Mr. Suhrawardy was not only demonstrably false but also treason against 
the Mahomedan community. Mr. Suthawardy, the speaker went on, had depteoatod 
ip his speech the making over of abducted girls to the Hindu Maliosabha. If such 
girls were taken under proteotion by the Mahnsabha they all ought to be proud of 
this organisation. It did not lie in the month of Mr, Bnhrawardy to say that there 
was no public opinion in favour of this measure. If there was a bill to whioh Mr. 
Basu could mve his unqualified support it was this. Everyone knew Mr. Suhra- 
wardy’s professed dislike for turning things into oommnnal issue but this was 
absolutely a piece of eyewash. He had been doing this as long as Mr. Basu was 
here but he did not know for how many years. Mr. Basu compared Mr. Surhawardy 
to the South American liaard whioh wallowed in the mire but spat out venom 
against all who came near. 

The motion for circulation of the bill was then put to the House and_ declared 
lost, bnt a poll being demanded by ifaulavi Abut Quasem the House divided and 
the motion was rojeoted by 03 votes to 17. Kazi Imdadul Hag. ifaulavi Abdus 
Samad, Nawab Husharraf Sossein, Dr. N. C. Sen Oupta and Mr. Santisekhare- 
Btear Roy remained neutral. 

Bnbu Kshoira Nath Singh by an amendment sought to provide that the sentence- 
of whipping should bo awarded publicly. The amendment was lost. A few other 
amendments having boon quickly disposM of the Bengal 'Whipping Bill was passed by 
the House. 


The Bengae Mhhicipae Amend. Biel 

The Bengal Municipal Amend. Bill moved by Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy was 
next taken into consideration. The clauses of the measure were being disoussod 
when the Council adjourned till the 24th, 

Financial Statement foe 1930-37 

24tb. FEBRUARY *. — ^In presenting the Budget for 1936-37, the Hon’blo.Bir Jbbn 
Woodhead, Finance Member to the Government of Bengal, roiorred to_ the growing 
deficits in the provincial Budget since 1929-30 until the assimment in 1934-35 of 
the jute export duty to the Province and said that ' though Bengal had not yet 
attained the desirable iiosltioh of a balanced budget, still there was a definite im- 
(irovement in the fmanoial position of the Bengal Government 

“Our fmanoial position since 1934-36 was one of the utmost gravity ; it is true 
to say that it is now much less grave, but it is equally true to say that it is still 
far from satisfactory. Tho standard in Bengal is one of the lowest in India ; and 
our financial position will not bel satisfaetory until funds are available for a oonslder- 
able improvement' in that standard of exponditaro,- until, ns 1 have so repeatedly 
said, wo have obtained an equitable flnauoial settlement whioh will render possible 
toe development of the more bonefloial activities of Government beyond the present 
inadequate standard." 

The total revenue receipts for 1935-30 wore placed in the budget estimates at Es. 
H crores 2 and.ono-fonrth lakhs. According to revised estimates the figure is 
Bs. 11 crores 42 and throe-fourth lakhs, an increase of Rs. 40 and half lakhs. Taking 
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both revenue and capital receipts together, the revised estimates provide for a 
total revenue of Es. 12 crores and 28 and a half lakhs. 

On the expenditure side the anticipations are that the total expenditure on 
revenue and capital aooonnt vrill be Rs. 12 crores and 33 and ■ three-ionrth lakhs, 
•which is 7 and a half lakhs less than the budget figure. There is a resultant net 
deficit of 6 lakhs, -which will be met out of the opening balance. 

The position for 1936-37 is estimated as follows ; — 

Total receipts Es. 12 crores and 48 and half lakhs. 

Total expenditure—^. 13 crores. 

Deficit— Its. 51 and three-fourth lakhs. 

Of this deficit, Ea. 12 and n half lakhs -will be met out of the opening balance 
and Es. 39 and one-fourth lakhs will be covered by an overdraft from the Govern- 
ment of Indio. 

Provision of Es. 2 lakhs has beeu made In the budget estimates for the construo- 
tion of a Central Jail at Dam Dam. The total cost of the scheme will be Es. 10 
and one-fcurth lakhs. 

Dnder “Capital heads” the biggest eigiendltnre Is that of Es. 12,98,000 for repair- 
ing and recommending the Anderson "Weit at the head of the Damodar Canal system. 


IIOTOB DlUVIXC EeSIBICIIOX to NoH-BEHOiXEBS 

26ih. FEBRUARY The Council deliberated over a resolntioh to-day recommending 
to the Government that no professional license for drivingimotor oars in Bengal should 
be granted to anyone who is not a Bengalee. 

In the absence of Mr. K. 0. Ray Ohotcdhury who gave notice of the resolution, 
Mr. N, Ks Baau ■with the permission of the President moved it. 

The time limit being reached no decision oould be arrived at with regard to the 
resolntion. As no other day was allotted for the consideration of non-official resolutions 
daring the session, the resolution was taken as being ‘talked out' 

In moving the resolution Mr. N. K. Basa said that he knew that the resolution 
had attracted a good deal of attention both inside and outside the House. He also 
knew of the many hard things that had been said about the proposals embodied in 
the resolution. It was known to everybody that the question of nnemployment 
among the young men of the provinoo was very acute and Government had been 
alive to the situation for sometime past Mr. Baau was sure that members of the 
House would remember that three or four years ago the Hon’blo Minister in charge 
of Agriculture and Industries called a conference of all the members of the House 
in order to t^ and suggest means for combating this peril. Of the several members 
of the Connoil who attended that conference and mode certain proposals one was 
Mr. Thompson, leader of the European group in the House. His suggestion was 
that motor and motor driving formed a very good avenuo for young men of Bengal 
and Government should grant opportunities to them for being uained as motor 
. drivers but the' Government could not at that time take up the suggestion, Mr. 
Basu was sure that motor driving would form a very good avenue of employment 
for Bengalee young men. The number of motor cars, continued Mr. Basu, motor 
buses, taxis and lorries in the province was very very large. Prom a symposium 
of motor business published recently in the “Statesman" it appeared that the latest 
number of taxis, buses and lorries in the province were respectively 3669, 3671 and 
2785 respectively. That would clearly show how many openmgs os taxi drivers and 
lorry drivers there wore in the province. As for private oars, not o-wner driven, 
their number was enormous. Not less than 22551 professional driving licenses had 
been issued in Calouttn, If a good portion of these could be assured to the sons of 
Bengal, the speaker was sure, ft would go a long way to the solution of the unem- 
ployment problem. It had been suggested, the speaker went on, that this resolution 
would foster race hatred. It had also been suggested that it was a question of 
aptitude and inclination. A further suggestion -was also to the effect that if people 
from other provinces had come to Bengal and captured the profession the Bengalee 
■ people also oould go to the other provinces and do the same. But, Mr. Basulsubmitted, 
the fallacy underlying all those suggestions was that lus resolution did not seek to 
shat out other people from the province ; on the contrary, the underlying idea was 
to find avenues of employment for thousands of young men in Bengal. 

Eeplying to the debate Sir Robert Reid said that the Government were in 
- sympathy to any scheme that might be formulated to fight tha unemployment 
problem. But . tha resolution yronld not achieve the object which was in -yiew. 
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There "were a num'ber of prnotioal difScnlfies in putting tlie resolution into effect. 
The Government therefore could not accept it. He informed the Honse that no 
discrimination •was made in other provinces in the matter of granting licenses. 
Referring to section 298 of the Government of India Act, Sir Robert said that 
nltliongh the resoluaon would not produce any legislation it would go against the 
the spirit of tte measure. 

BEKGAL MEDIOAIi’^ALMEND. BiLL 

27th. FEBRUARY The Council dealt with half a dozen non-olBoial hills to-day 
within the brief space of 90 minutes. One of them was rejected, another passed, 
two referred to Select Committees and two simply introduced. 

Mr. ilukunda Behari Mtdlieh moved that the Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill, 
1935, he referred to a select committee. The Bill sought to farther amend the Ben^l 
Medical Act VI of 1914 hy adding the following proviso to section 17 of the Act 
which “provided that the Local Government may, after consulting the Council of 
Medical Registration, permit the registration of (a) any person who shall furnish to 
the Registrar, proof that ho is possessed of a medical degree, diploma, or oerttiioato 
of any medical institution approved by the Oounoil other than those described in the 
Schedule, and is such ns was practising in the 'Western (modern scientific astern of 
Allopathic) medicine, before the enforcement of Bengal Medical Act "VI of 1914 ; and 
(b) any person who shall famish to the Registrar proof that he came out successfully 
after obtaining proper training from any medical institution approved by the Council 
of Medical Registration, and has joined the medical profession before the enforcement 
of the present amendment.” 

On behalf of the Government, the Home Member opposed the principle of the 
Bill. Mr. Mnlliok’s motion for reference of tho Bill to a select committee was rejec- 
ted by 41 against 34 votes. 

Oaxoutia. Mtoichpai. Amesdment Bills 

The Council passed without much discussion the Bill put forward by Dr, Naresh 
Chandra Sen ihipta which sought to farther amend tho Calcutta Municipal Act of 
1923 with respect to rule 1 in schedule VI of the Act. 

Mr. Narcndra Kumar Basu's Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill; 1935 was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. Tho Bill aimed at giving the principal officers of the 
(Calcutta Corporation security of tenure as well as freedom from newless intorferonoo 
in carrying on the'ir duties. 

Esplainmg tho attitude of the Government towards tho Bill, Sir Bejoy Prasad 
Singh Roy said that Government did not propose to express any opinion with ro- 
garu to the measure at this stage. Government would hke to decide their linos of 
notion in the Select Committee or afterwards. 

Other Non-official Billb 

Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy and Mr, Jilendra Lai Banerjee introduced tho Bengal 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1935 and tho Bengal Medical Amendment Bill, 1930 res- 
pectivdy. 

Raja Bhupendranarayan Singh Bahadur's Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation 
(Amendment) Bill, 1930 was referred to a Select Committee. 

General Dibodssion of the Budget 

28Ui. FEBRUARY : — General discussion on the Budget Estimates for 1930-37 
commenced to-day. Criticising the Budget Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Oi^ta compared 
tho budget figures under various heads in 1932-33 with that of 1930-37. Dr. Sen-Gupta 
pointed out that tho Transferred department had been systematically starved while 
the Reserved department had been pampered. In 1932-33 expenditure under the 
head Police was 2 oiores 19 lakhs. It wont on incroasiim until they had in the year 
under review the huge amount of 2 orores 30 lakhs. Under tho head Jails in tho 
year 1932-33 tho expenditure was 40 lakhs whereas in the present year it had moun- 
ted to 43 lakhs. The expenditure on general administration had likewise increased. 

Referring .to the question ' of education. Dr. Bon-Gupta pointed out that while 
wo department of education on the transferred side was being starved, the 
^partmeht on tho Reserved side of it had been receiving a far different treatment, 
pioy haff-bot yet been told when tho Primary Education Act which was passed a 
few years ago would' come into force. The grant to the University of Calcutta had 
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been tednced by means of an agreement wWoh the speaker could not but describe 
as' the agreement o£ a ‘Baniya.’ , . „ . ^ , 

The Government had passed tho Aerioultaral Debtors Bill but the Act had not 
yet been put into operation. If it had been immmediately carried into effect the 
whole country would have been saved. The Mahajans had been refusing to lend 
money to the imrioultnrists and the result of this had been tho min of rural econo- 
mic structure. The Government, said Dr. Sen-Gupta, were certainly responsible for the 
serious situation. Had they made arrangements for lending money through Co-opera- 
tive Bante, the peasantry might have been spared the mination that had come over 
them. Tho Government revenues had been enhanced by about two crores of rupees, 
which sum, according to the speaker, should have been devoted' to tho work of rural re- 
construction. That sum if wisely spent, could have changed the face of the province. 
Out of mpees sixteen lakhs which the Govei^ent of India had granted for rural 
development, the Bengal Government had decided to spend only the sum of mpees 
five and half lakhs this year, reserving the rest for expenditure daring the next year. 
This policy, according to JUr. Sen-Gnpta, was similar to the one pursued by tho 
clever jackal in tho ancient fable, which decided to eat only the bow string of the 
hunter leaving the rich booty of animals to bo consumed the nest day. Tho Government 
for a long time had been pursuing this stingy and unimaginative policy which was 
devoid of sympalhy for the people. 

Mr. Satish Chandra Hay Ohotcdhury said that the budget as well as its predeces- 
sors, wore not people’s budget as they called it. It was not enough for meeting the 
both ends. Judged by tho standards, political, moral and economic the Bengal Gov- 
ernment had miserably failed in their dutj'. Tliy had only managed to eke out an 
existence. If they took away the two crores of mpees received from tho Govern- 
ment of India as share of the Jute export duty the picture would be altogether 
different The Government budget was one thing and the people’s budget was an- 
other. Tho speaker felt bound to say that the budget which did not bring about 
amelioration in tho condition of the people was not worth the paper on which it 
was written. Mr. Boy Choudhury wanted the Hon’ble Member to go to a village in 
Bengal and witness tor himself me piteous condition under which they were living. 
He regretted that after more than 160 years of British rule nearly ninefy per cent of 
people were illiterate. He asked the Government what they had done to bring about 
the industrial regeneration of the province. The State Aid to Industries Aot had 
been still a dead letter. Merely training a few detenus would not solve the intricate 
problem. A few other members spoke and the House adjourned till the 2nd,March. 

,2nd. MARCH Eesnming the Budget discussion to-day, Mr. IF. H. Thompson 
referred to the estimates iu tho Budget under the head '‘Stamps” whioh in 
his opinion was placed higher than the revised estimates of tho current 
year. He was not also very hopeful about the excise revenue. It had been 
recently discovered that mere existed a large number of factories for 
distilling illicit liquor. He requested Sir John to give them an idea of how much 
revenue tho Government had lost on account of these illegal activities. He enquired 
whether that matter had been fairly investigated. He complained that the proceeds 
from the new taxation measures had practically come from the Calontta people who 
had thus been serionsly affected. The landowners in general and the rural popitia- 
tion were not contributing much in that direction. Conoloding Mr. ThWpson 
claimed that the whole of the jnte export duty and a fair share of the income tax 
^ould be allocated to the provincial exchequer. He also clsdmed an adjnstraent 
of Be-ngal’s debts to tho Government of India which had been due to the ineqnitous 
Mestdn Award. If that was not dono there must be a readjustment between the 
Centre and other provinces whioh had been enjoying unfair advantages over Bengal 
during aU these years. ° 

Quoting facts and figures, Mr. N. K. Basu refuted the statement made by the 
Finance Member in his budget speech that expenditure in Bengal was one of the 
lowest. Mr. Basu pointed out that expenditure “per capita’ on education, medical 
help and public health in Bengal was loss than those in many other provinces 
including U. P., Bombay and Madras. He also complained that the total expenditure 
' on the Transferred subjects as estimated in the tnext year’s budget was even less 
tiian that in 1929-30. This according to tho speaker had been forced upon the 
Government of- Bon^ because of the three thmgs, namely, deprivation of the jate ' 
export duty and a ^are of tho income tax and the 'presence ,of tho Meston Award 
It was true that Sir - John IFoodhead had discussed the case of Ben^ with Sir 
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Otto but Mr. Basu’s grievance was that Sir John had not taken the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council into conndenoe. The provinoe, oontinned Hr, Basn, was a moribund one ; 
but the speaker asked what step they had taken to revivify the patient before 
making it over to the administrators of the new constitution. It was no 
use saying that under the new constitution Bengal would be handed over 
to popular representatives. He did not want to see the transition of Bengal’s blood 
into other provinces, existent or non-existent Benml’s money was not to be 
treated ns money of everyone except of Bengal. IT Bengal was to live she most 
have the money which rightfully was due to her. 

Mr. S. M. Bose pointed out that Assam and the three new provinces created 
after the Simon Commission Report would to a large extent be financed by subven- 
tion from the Federation. All these subventions would necessarily mean that a 
great deal of the proceeds of the income tax and of the jute duty would be absorbed 
for tho purpose leaving but little to be given to Bengal These deficit provinces' 
were bound to ask for a High Court and a University and if the Federal Govern- 
ment made them more grants for the purpose it would mean that the legitimate 
share of Bengal to a large portion of income tax and its claim to the whole of the 
jute duty would not bo paid. That was a very real danger. The admitted claims of 
Bengal in respect of jute export duty and a large share of income tax should be 
strongly pressed upon tho authorities and tho people of Bengal. 

Replying to the debate, Sir John Woodhead, Finance Member^ repudiated tho 
criticism put forward by certain members that the civil administration in Bengal 
was top-heavy and that the Government were lavish on the well-paid appointments 
but were nig^dly in the case of their menial staff. He pointed out that in the 
year 1934-35 the aotnat pay of tho former amounted to only rupees thirteen lakhs 
and a quarter while expenditure under the head Establishment reached the figure of 
seventy-seven and a halt lakhs of rupees. Moreover, expenditure under that head 
was far less than it was in the year 1929-30 which was tho pre-depression year. 
Referring to the charge levellea by some members that although the Primary 
Education Act had been passed years ago it had not been enforced, Sir John said 
that the enforcement of tho Act meant increased taxation. The Government had 
spent several thousands of rupees for the introduction of Primary Education. 
Government expected that it would be possible to introduce the Act when additional 
taxation involved in the Act could bo imposed. Explaining the question of educa- 
tion on the Reserved side he said that the budget estimates on that head did not 
only include European and Anglo-Indian Education but also that among the people 
in excluded areas and in industnal and reformatory schools. There ' was a provision 
on that head for 80 lakhs in the next year’s budget but of that sum only 10 lakhs 
would bo devoted to oduoate Europeans and Anglo-Indians. On the other hand, 
education on tho Transferred side had not been starved : there has been an 
increased provision of ono lakh of rupees on that account 

Replying to Mr. Thompson's enquuy why tho estimates for 1936-37 under the 
head “land revenue" were less by ten lakhs than the revised estimates for 1936-36 
Bir John pointed out that during the last two years the Government had boon ’ 
collecting a very large amount of arrears. Tho coUeotions in the iChas Mahals wore 
90 lakhs of rupees this year. Before tho depression set in the Government never 
collected more than 65 lakhs of rupees. Bir John did not know how long tho 
collections would continue in that manner, but in view of tho fact that they had 
collected during the last two years very large sums of arrears and also in view of 
the fact they were faced with partial fmluro of crops in "Westem Bengal the 
Government had thought it wise to reduce the estimate by ton lakhs below tho 
figures of this year. 

Speaking on the excise revenue the Hon'ble‘ Member observed that he was much' 
womed about it It showed signs of recovery ns they would like to see, Tho . 
Government, however, hoped that tho excise revenue would increase later on. 
Perhaps the first effect of any improvement in prices was reflected on land rovonuo 
and later on the exclso. Owing to distress-in Western Bengal the revenue had 
fallen very considerably. As regards the particular case to which Mr. Thompson 
had alluded that was sub judice and they could not talk about a case which was 
pending before a court of law. But Bir John would be correct in saying that so far 
as that case was concerned it was not likely that the Government had lost much 
revenue. The rovonuo that might have been decreased was in all probability tho 
Customs revenue which however was tho oonoom of tho Central Government 
Further, this year the- Government of Bengal had provided more- money than in tho ’ 
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last year for the extension of the Central Detective Department. The Department 
had oeen created with a view to meeting the danrar of illicit distillation. As 
regards increase in receipts from Eleotrioity duty, Sir John said that although there 
had been an increase it would be extremely difficult for him to say what the 
(meoted revenue would be. Perhaps they had been too conservative. It might 
yimd more revenue than was anticipated. 

BpeaMng on the future constitution of the province, Sir John said that after all 
they were not very far away from the day when the new oonstitution would be 
introduced. The present budget was not of such importance as the budget of the 
future. He thongut that it was most important that the membem of the Council 
shonld have stressed to-day the need for an equitable financial settlement for 
Bengffi in the new oonstitution. Mr. N. E. Basu had twitted him for not taking 
the House into confidence in regard to the case which they presented to Sir Otto. 
Perhaps Mr. Basu was not serious. That case was well known and had been 
presented time after time. It had been diaoassed in the House as well os outside. 
Ev^body knew what it was. 

This finished the Budget discussion and the Ootmoil adjourned till the 0th. 

Bengai. Watee Hvaointh Bill 

9tb. MARCH ‘.—Not one of the fifty amendments to the Bengal Water Hyacinth 
Bill, 1936 that were moved by the non-official members in the Council was carried 
and the Bill as reported by the Select Committee was passed without a division, 
Mr. E] P. V. Toimend^ Rmral Development Commissioner, informed the House ihat 
the Bill would virtually work under the reformed constitution. 

Cerbun members expressed the apprehension that unless something was done by 
the Government to keep their own waters such as mighW rivers, bils and khals clear 
of the pest, not only the object of the measure would be frustrated but also in the 
working of it a lot of injustioo and hardship would be done to the aCTicnlturists in 
the shape of punishment for offences for which they were not responsible. 

Speaking in course of the final passage of the bill, Naicab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqut, 
sponsor of the measure, congratulated the members of the House for their support 
and said that the measure was one of the most urgent and needed legislation which 
would, have a salutory effect on the eoonomio condition of the oonntry. 

Oumois AKD Eeaeoxs of ihe Bill 

It was pointed out in the statement of objects and reasons to the Bill that in 1929 
and 1930 it was proved In Orissa by the work of Mr, Peok, District Magistrate of 
Cuttack, that under certain conditions water hyacinth could be praotioally eliminated 
by concerted popular efforts uuder the directions of a district officer. In 1934 and 
during the present year it had been proved by the work done in the Brahmonbaria 
sub-dlvlsion in the Tippera district, in three sub-divisions of Faridpur, in parts of 
Bajsahi and later, in other sub-divisions of Tippera that similar methods were effec- 
tive in the ■vastly more difficult conditions which prevailed in the river districts of 
Bengal. It had been established that the people in affected districts would respond 
to' a otdl for concerted action and that suon concerted action directed and supported 
by the efforts of the district staff of the Government, could in one season so diminish 
the •svater hyacinth in a district as to allow it to bo controlled with comparative ease 
by similar action in subsequent years. The great difficulty at the moment was the 
apathy, or the active oppositiou of a minority who were not prepared to further a 
mass movement against water hyacinth by clearing their lands voluntarily ; and it 
was' to give power to coerce this minority in distriots where there was a voluntary 
canmidgn against water hyacinth that tho present bill was put forward. 

According to tho provisions of the measure the acts of the following nature would 
■bo -deemed offences : Bringing of water hyacinth into Bengal, sale of water hyacinth, 
growing or cultivation of water hyacinth, removal of water hj^inth to any land, pre- 
mises -.or water, fmlure to remove or destroy water hyacinth, failure to out branches 
of trees or shrubs for tho purpose of faoiutating discovery or destruction of water 
hyaolntlq removal or of damage of, any fencesjor barriers for the_pnrposo of checking 
or diverting, the movement of water hyacinth, faOure to repaur ‘ms’, and failiro 
. to - grow hedges of ‘dhaiuoha’ or other plants for protection against the Ingress of 
■water- hyaoinm. 

’ ' , Anybody convicted of any of the offences mentioned above would, according to tho 
Act, be liable to a fine not exceeding’ one hundred rupees or in default to imprison- 
ment not exceeding one month and upon a second or subsequent conviction to a fine 

- .23 . 
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not exceeding two hundred rupees or in default to Imprisonment not oxeeding 
two months. 

The Council at this stage adjourned tUJ the 13th. Instant. 

VoiiKa ON Budget IteUiNDS 

13tli. MARCH A lively disonssion, although rather of an aoadomlc nature, on 
the merits and demerits of the Permanent Settlement, oooupie d for more than 2 
hours and a half the attention of the members of tho Council when it met to-day 
to consider the Budget grants of the Government of Bengal for 1936-37. 

Both the opponents and protagonists of the system went to tho extremes, tho 
former declaring it a curse on the country while the latter oharaoterised it ns an un- 
mitigated blessing. 

Condemning the Settlement as a curse upon the country, Mr. J. L. Banerjee re- 
marted that it had impoverished the Government as well as the people. 

On the other hand, Mr. Sarat Kumar Boy pointed out that the Permanent Settle- . 
ment had vastly help^ the development of agnoultural resources of Bengal. 

At the end, however. Sir B. L. Hitter drew the attention of the House that a great 
deal of its time had been taken up by a discussion which was absolutely besides the 
point at issue. 

Ths debate arose out of a out motion put forward by Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan. 

14Ui. MARCH The Council granted in toto to-day the demands for grants 
under the head Land Revenue, Excise and Stamps. AH the out motions to those 
demands that were put forward were either withdrawn by their movers or lost without 
division. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Bog moved that a sum of Ea. 17,70,000 be 
granted for expanditura under tho head Excise. In making the demand Sir Bijoy 
referred to tno increased activitlea In the city and outside of gangsters In manu- 
facturing illicit liquor and smuggling excisable artioles. Suggesting the creation of 
a CentrS. Heparonent for carrying on an intensive and co-ordinated campaign 
throughout the province he announced In the house a soheme which the Government 
has formed of reorganising the staff to cope with the Inoreasing offences. 

Several out motions having been defeated or withdrawn, the entire demand of the 
lEnister was acceded to. 

On a motion by the Hon’ble Sir John WoodheaiL the House granted a sum of 
Es. 651,000 for expenditure under the head Stamps. The Council then adjourned 
till tho 16th. 

I6ih. MARCH Tho House acceded in toto to-day to the demand for grant of Rs, 

8.36.000 under the head Forests, Es. 18,78/]OT under tte head EogistraSon and Es. 

8.000 under tho head Boheduled taxes. - ' . 

Mr. Khawaja Sahabuddin, Member in charge of Irrigation, in course of his 
speech, informed the House that Government was taking all necessary steps to bring 
the Bengal Development Act into operation. Eeferring to tho prMosed establish- 
ment of a Waterways Board under the Bengal Waterways Act of l9M, tho Hon bio 
Member said that tlio fmanoial position of the provinoB was preventing the forma- 
tion of tho Board. The House adjourned at this stage. 

Traikiko ov Detenus - • ' 

I7ih. MARCH ; — The arrangements which tho Government of Bengal have made 
for Uie training of detenus in order to enable them to take up, when released, useful 
and independent vocations wero explained by tho Hon’ble Sir Bober t- Reid in the 
Council to-day. The Connoil aooedod to the demands for grant under the heads Irriga- 
tion and Interest on other obligations. ■ . ' 

Sir Robert Raid moved that a snm of Es. 1,10,61,000 bo granted for expenditure- 
under tho head General Adminisl;ration. In moving tho demand for grant !.Sir Robert 
Reid referred to tho schemo for training- the dotenns. Tho general idea underlying 
tho scheme, lie said, was to give a' carefully soleoted mimbor of dotenns a course 
of training which fit them fo stand on their logs In life afterwards and at tho same 
time, as His Excollonoy the Governor in one of his speeches indicated, that the ■■ 
scheme for the benefit .of a limited number of persons might ovontnally lead to the 
benefit of the whole ’proTlnca. ' ' 
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Eotir units, proceeded Sir Robert, had been opened for industrial training and one 
for agricultural training. The industries selected were Pottery, Cutlery, Umbrella- 
mating and Brass metalling work. In each of these industries fifteen men wore 
rooeirng training. At the agrioultural centre at present twenty-five persons were 
wotMngT The work in the ' agricultural centre covered about 450 bighas of land. 
In connection with industrial centres a depot was being opened for providing raw 
materials, the idea being that raw materials should be made available at a niuoh lower 
rate. His Esoellonoy had hinted, the Home Member continued, that it was hoped that 
when these young mon had finished their training they would bo ablo to work on 
co-operative lines. These centres wore virtuidly run in the way of a boarding house 
with minimum restriction and such freedom as was consistent with the safety of the 
State. The first batch that was sent to the centre had to be very carefully selected 
before they coidd be sent there. Unfortunately from one of the camps one detenno 
absconded at dawn and it was only sometime afterwards when he was run down that he 
was found not in Bengal but in another province. That showed that the detenus were not 
so innocent ns some people would have the Government to believe. Proceeding, Sir 
Robert said that some of the detenus seleotad had to be sent back because they wore 
not conHonting to the rules of tho centres while somo others resumed their old 
activities. There had been some among the detenus who did not* liko that sort of 
training. It was no use keeping those people in training and the Government had 
filled up the present vacancies and the results had been distinctly hopeful, 
Sir Robert informed the House that arrangements had been made to open six more 
industrial centres which would absorb another ninety men rmder instruction. TIio 
Government would open another agrioultural centre which would have under instruc- 
tion many as 45 men. The results were far from discouraging and besides tho 
keenness which these young men had already shown the Government owed a great 
deal to Mr. S. N. Roy who had worked it ont_ and to Mr. 8. 0. Mittor, Deputy 
Director of Industrios, who had thrown himself into the task with good enthnsiasm 
in order to make it a sneoess. 

MiDNiPUB Route Maeohes 


ISlh. MARCH IVith a view to raising a discussion on the route marches bf 
troops in the various districts of Bengal, Mr. P. Banerjee moved to-day that the demany 
of Hs. 12,000 xmder the head Executive Ckmnoil be reduced by Es. 100. Speaking id 

S ort of his motion, Mr. Banorjee referred to certain instances in the distriot on 
lapore where, it was alleg^, several persons had been maltreated by the soldiers 
and compelled to salute the Union Jaok. Route marches had also been carried on in 
tho distnet of Foridpor. Mr. Banerjee also alleged that the inhabitants had to hold 
receptions to the soldiers and provide articles of consumption to them. These 
marches, aoeording to tho speaker, were held in localities which were politically 
advanced. 

Supporting tho motion, Mr. Y. K, Bose smd that he possessed no personal know- 
ledge of the incidents _ to which BIr. Banerjee had referred. Bat his statements 
deserve striot examination and a swift remedy if possible. Proceeding, Mr. Basu 
submitted that the stories related by Mr. P. Baneriee did smack of something liko 
an notion taken on the people of Midnapore for participating in the last Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement and protesting against the establishment of Union Boards there. The 
people, said Mr. Basn, hod enough of official reticence in matters of Midnapore and 
enough of banning of visits of publio men like Mr. J. N. Basu and Mr. Amarendra 
Nath Chatterjee, to that place. This hnsh-hnsh policy had got to cease. This matter 
of route marches and incidents at Midnapore were fit snbjeots for immediate attention 
■ from the Government and the speaker hoped that the Government would not shirk its 
duty in that respeoL 

Replying Sir Boltrt Reid e^imressed his surprise that none of the other repre- 
■ sentatives of Midnapore in the Council had come forward to represent the grievances 
to which Mr. Banerjee had referred. The Hon’blo Member had absolute faith in 
the veracity of Mr. Carter, District Magistrate of Midnapore and he was completely 
satisfied that what Mr. Carter had stated with regard to the incidents was true. He 
would accept the version of a reliablo man on the spot The Government, con^ued 
Sir Robert, had no intention of compelling anyone to salute the Union Ja^. But, in 
one partienlar case, to which Mr. Baneriee had referred, that man deliberately 
insnltM the flag and soldiers oonld not brook that Tho motion was lost. 

- As a protest against the conditions prevailing in the Calontta Corporation, parti- 
cularly in the matter of Muslim appointment, and for stressing on the necessity oj 
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fippointmonl of a Committee to enquire into the affairs of the Calcutta Corporation, 
Mr. B. S. Szihrawardy moved that the demand of Es. C4,000 under the head— 
Ministers— Pay of Minister for Local Self-government— be reduced by Bs. 100. 

Mr. P. A’. Otiha expressed surprise that Mr, H. S. Surhawardy. the Swarajist 
leader and the first Muslim Deputy Mayor should come_ with folded hands and 
bended knees before the (Jovemment praying humbly to interfere in the affairs of 
the Corporation of Calcutta. The admmistration of the body may or may not have 
been conducted on right lines but the Government had little justincation to interfere 
into the matter. 

Mr. Surhawardy’s motion was lost without division and the House adjourned, 

I9tli. MARCH The Hon’ble Sir Robert Reid, Home Member, declared that the 
Government of Bengal did not contemplate at present a general release of detenus. 
It would be an unwise step, said Sir Robert, and the Government would not be doing 
its duty to the province if they did so. 

The Council acceded to the demand of Es. 73,40,000 for expenditure under the 
head Administration of Justice. The House rose when the demand for grant for 
Jails and Convict Settlements was being considered. 

20th, MARCH The Council sanctioned to-day Es. 4208,000, the entire demand for 
grant for expenditure under the head — Jails and Convict Settlements. 

Moving the demand for grant under the head Police, Sir Robert Reid indicated 
tho iwssibiliW of a reduotion in the Police force of the country. The House then 
adjourned till 23rd. ‘ • 

23rd. MARCH :— The CounoU sanctioned in toto the demands made by tho 
Government under the heads Police, Ports and PDotage and Scientific departments, 
the respective amounts being Ha. 242,01 ,000 Es. MO, 000 and Es. 26,000. 

After the demand for want under the Head Education /Eesorved) amounting Ea. 
10,05,000 was passed, the House took up the oonsidoration of grant for expenditure 
for Education (Transferred!, 

Budget deficit was advanced ns a plea by the Education \1 tnisier, in moving for 
Es. 1,10,47,C)00 Education grant for the inability of the Government to undertake a 
revision of the financial arrangements arrived at with the Oaloutta University in 1932. 

The Government, however, are prepared to examine the question of Varsity’s 
increased receipts (particularly in Fee Funds) and would he prepared not to stand on 
tho striot terms of tire financial arrangements of 1932, assured^ the Minister, 

^nounoing revision of service rules to have more Muslims in the Education 
service, the Minister said that they do not intend to appoint any Mnssalman, who 
is not fully qualified and oompetent m every way. 

The Minister annoonced that a system of college extension leotures with a view 
to improve the work of mufussil colleges would bo introduoed from next yoar, and 
the Govomment wished to introduce a scheme of adult education in villages through 
thcsub-inspectorato staff. 

The Rs. 2 lakh Rural Development Grant has enabled Govomment to orgaiuso 
libraries in 108 villages, 86 play-gronnds in villages and play-grounds with sporting 
requisites in 161 schools and o3 agncultural farms attached to sohools. 

3 he eventual aim of his Departmentj-said tho Mirrister, was to secure tho establish- 
ment of a good H. E. School for girls at each distriot headquarters and of a good M. E. 
School for girls in each snb-divimonnl headquarters, A Board of "Women’s Mnoation 
tvill bo appointed in the coming financial year to advise Government on its future 
policy. Necessary fond has been budgottea and appointment of a special officer is 
also contemplated, 

S^ib. MARCH : — ^Allegations against the University of Calcutta that disregard of 
Muslim feeliuM and sentiments were shown by that body in tho preparation of text 
iMoks provided a subject for an animated and protracted debate in the Council to-day. 
The ontfre demand amounting to Rs. ' 1,10,47,000 was acceded to by tho House. 

The House rose when tho demand for grant under the head “Mcdioal” was boine 
considered. , ^ 


25ih. MARCH Tho -Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Minister for Local 
Self-Government, pomted nut that the menace to Calontfe from Anopheles Lu^wi 
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had not disappeared and uttered a ^ming to the 
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j local bodies concerned that if thoy 
did not agree to make "contributions ' towards *0 controlling measures It mghl bo 
found nectary tor the safety of Calcutta for . the Government to imdertako legisla- 
tion for compelling them to make such contiibations. , , TTn-iHii nnfl 

3!he Council sanctioned the demands for grant under the heads Paolio Health and 
Agricultnie and then adjourned. 

26ih. MA RCH The Council concluded to-day the consideration of grants for the 

year 1936-37. . j 1 . j 

It sauctioiiod the entirfl demand for grants for expenditure uimer the n^as 
Industries, Aliscellaneous Departments, Civil "Works, Famine relief, Bimerannuation 
allo^rances and Pensions and Continued value of pensions not charged to revenue, 
stationery and Printing and Depreciation (Reserved) for Government _ presses, 
IfiEoelianeouB, Loans and advances and Expendilnre in Siglmd, the remseo^e sums 
granted being Es. 13E7i000i Rs. 4,19,000, Rs. 95,76,00(1 Rs. Es. 2,0TO,(W Rs. ^,33,000, 
Ra. 19,40, 00(1, Es. 18,63,000, Rs. 20,05,000 and Rs. 7,50,(X)0. The Coxmoil then adjourned. 


27tii. MARCH : — 'The Council sanctioned supplementary grants for 1935-36 of 
Rs. 35.000, Rs. 1,40, (XX) and Rs. 3,10,000 demanded under the respeotive heads Ports 
and Pilotage, Famine Eoliof and Loans and Advances. 

Besoal NoN-Aomcnir. Lajtds Assess. Bill 

The Hon’ble Bir Brojendralal Mitter introduced tho Bengal Non-agricnltnrnl 
Lands Assessment Bill, i936 which was designed to provide for rao adequate assess- 
ment of land revenue or rent of certain lands not used for agrionltural purposes. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee, consisting of fourteen members, 
with instmotious to submit their report as soon as possible. 

In explaining the aims and o hieo ts of the measure, Bir Brojendra observed that 
though the Bengal Regulation Vll of 1822 gave snlBoient authority for the settie- 
mont of revenue, the Regnlation did not specifically distinguish between agricultural 
lands and non-agriculhiral lands. Furthermore, the Regnlation contemplated tho 
adjustment of relationship between landlord and tenant at the time of SBulement of 
tho revenue with tho object of equalising the public burdens. 

Dnder the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, the speaker proceeded, though settlement- 
of fair rent was provided for in agricuTtural lands, non-agricultural lands were speoir 
fically excluded from the operatiou of the sections doating with settlement of fais 
rent It had been found with the growth of towns that lands originally leased a 
agrioultoral holdings had wholly or partly ceased to bo used for agricultural purposes- 
In order to secure tho proper revenue on such lands without intorfering with con- 
tracts made between parties, which, in so far as the rent was concernea, could not 
legally extend beyond the terms of tho settlement made by the Government, it was 
desirable to make clear provisions for Uie assessment of revenue on suoh lands and 
to moke suoh assessments legally binding on the Government’s direct tenants either 
in a Government estate or in an estate hold ‘Khas’ on account of recusancy of the 
proprietors. There had been numerons oases, where, on account of failure of the 
tcuant to_ agree under tho law of contract to the terms oSered by the Government, 
costly litigation had ensued with the ejectment of the tenant as the ultimate result. 
It was intended, conolnded Bir Brojendra, that this Bill should provide a means of 
srijuring the proper assessment on suoh lands without undue interference with tho 
liberty of contraot 


Bekoal IjooAl Belf-Govt. Ajiekd. Bill 

30*. MARCH The Council referred to a Select Committee the Bengal Local 
Self-t^vernment lAmendmout) Bill introduced by the Eon’ble Sir Beiou Prosad Sintih 
Roy, M inister for Local Self-Government. ^ 

In the statement of objeots and reasons of the Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Bill it was laid down, that with the gradual establishment of nniou boards over tho 
greater part of the province it has for some time been felt that local boards in their 
■ present fonn and with their present powers are more or less a Buporfluity. Dnder 
the Bengal local Self-Government Act of 1885 local boards have no corporate exis- 
tence, but only denve their powers and duties as agents of the district hoard. The 
question of the abolition of the local hoards has been under the consideration of 
Government from time to time since 1922. 
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The present Bill which has been framed after a careful oonsideratlon of the views 
of the local ofBoers and chairmen of district boards provides that the Local Govern- 
ment may with the consent of the district board concometl abolish the local board 
in any area within the district. It is proposed that whore a local board has been 
abolished the members of district boards from that area should be elected by_ per- 
sons having qualifications similar to those of union board electors under seotiou 7 
of the Bengal V illage Self-Government Act, 1019, who may have their names enrolled 
on the electoral roll of the district It is also proposed that in areas where local 
boards have been abolished persons qualified to vote at a district board election shall 
be eligible to stand as candidates for election as members of district boards. 

As the adoption of the system of direct election will involve a sabstantial increase 
in the cost of election to district boards, it is proposed to extend the term of office 
of members of district boards from four to five years. 

When a local Board has been abolished in »nny area, all its powers and duties 
including powers of supervision and control over union boards conferred by the 
Bengal Yillage Self-Government Act, 1919, wil be taken over and exercised or per- 
formed by the district boards. 

The amendments proposed to be made in the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 
1919, are consequenbal on those in the Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885. 

In moving that the bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of_ seventeen 
members and to submit their report as soon as possible, '&'»> Bijoy said that the 
westion of abolition of local boaras had been pending before the Government and 
the public since 1922. The IBnistry of Sir Surendranath Baneijee considered this 
question but did not come to any final conclusion. Sinoe then the matter was 
referred on several occasions to the divisional commissioners, district ofBoers and 
chairmen of district boards. Majority of them supported abolition but ns regards the 
method of election there were considerable divergence of opinion. Government had 
carefuUy weighed the arguments both for and against the proposal and considered 
their advantages and disadvantages and had come to the conclusion that the local 
boards had outlived their utility. 

Maulvi Abul Quaaem moved by way of amendment that the bill be oirpulated 
for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon before 25th,. Juno. .In moving tbe 
amendment Moulvi Abul Quasem said the Local Boards had existed in Bengal since 
1886. And during their existence they had served a definite purpose. The statement 
of the Hon’ble Minister that there was a strong public opinion in favour of the 
abolition of these institutions was, in the opinion of the speaker, not perfectly correct. 
Public opinion was not in favour of their abolition. Higher Government officials and 
chairmen of the District Boards had been consulted on the question of the abolition 
of the local boards but, Moulvi Abul Quasem submitted, that the chairmen had only 
given out their individual opinion and not the opinion of tho Boards which they 
did represent The raison de'etre of the abolition of the local boards, tho speaker 
proceeded, was the establishment of Union Boards throughout the provinoo. But Onion 
Boards had not yet been established in all parts of Bengal. Ho if it was a fact then 
the time for the abolition had not yet arrived. 

Dr. C. Sen Oupta, speaking in support of tho motion, observed that something 
of the nature of reform should have been undertaken long ago. At present tho local 
boards, he admitted, were not serving any useful purpose not because they were 
inoapaole but because their resources were limited and completely at tho mercy of 
the District Boards. The right way of tackl'mg the problem according to Dr. Sen 
Gupta was to constitute in bigger distriots the local boards ns the only instrument 
of local Self-Government. Anoin the case of smaller distriots _ tho existence of one 
local board with reonisite resonroes and authority would obviate the necessity for 
tho existence of a District Board. 

Eeplyiug to the debate Sir Bijoy Protad said that the question o f the abolition 
of i local boarda had been before the pubUo since 1922. District Boards and local ■ 
boards had been consulted. The chairmen of the District Boards who met at the 
conference considered the local boards an absolute superfluity. During the last two 
years the Minister had met representatives of rural areas and of Union Boards and 
they had expressed- their opinion in favour of the abolition of Local Boards which 
wore serving no useftd purpose. 

The amentoent when pressed to division was declared loet by 53 to 12 votes. 

The Council was then prorqgned. 
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Bahadur 

48. JiTEKAB, Mr, BLin Ibhahim 

49. Jog, Mr. Yishwanaihrao Narayan 

60. Kalbhore, Rao Bahadur Ganoajirao 

Mukundrao 

51. Kamai, Mb. B. B., 

62. Kamdli, the Honourable Dewan 
Bahadur Siddappa Toiappa {Minister 
far Agriculture) 

63, Kabbhabi, Mb. Manohebshaw 
Makekji 

54. Kennedy, Mr. T. S. 

65. Khuhho, Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Atub ohah Muhammad 

66. Kirpalani, Mr. H. K. 

57. Tbwin Mb. L B. 

68. Kulrabni, Rao Saheb Pandubasg 
Dnyanebhwab 

69. Maokie, Mb. A. "W. IV. 

60. Madan, Mb, J. A, 

61. Madhavbang Johbhai, Mr. 
Matoheswalla, Mr. Qulamhussen 
Eprahim 

63. Meheebakbh, Khan Bahadur S. 

64. Mehta, Mb. Manilal Harilal 

05. Muha, Ml Mahomed Suleuan' 
Cabsum 

66. Modae, Rev. R 8. 

67. Modi, Sardar Davab Temuhas 
Kavasji 

68. Mobe, Mr. Jayawant Qhanasham 

69. Naje, Sabdae^Rao Bahaduk BnniBHAr 
Ranchhodh 

70. Namdeohao Budhahrao, Mn 

71. Na-vle, Rao Bahadur NamdevEenath 

72. Parulekah, Rao Bahadur Layman 

- VlSUNU, , . , 
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73. Patel, Keak Basadbb Altbbai 
E sAnnAt 

74. Patel, Mb. Beailal Bababhai 

76. Patel, Me. Ohatbebuai NAESmnnAi, 

76. Patel, Kean Baeadeb Wali Bakbh 
Adambbai 

77. Patil, Dewan Bahadee Donoarsdjo 
Rahji 

78. Paul, Mb. Naeatan Naqoo 

79. Paul, Rao Babadeh Vaiun 
Samtat 

80. Pate., Mr. Viteal Natee 

81. Pbadean, Rao Bahabeb OorALBAo 
Taman 

82. Pratee, Mb. S. H. 

83. Rafiebbin Ahmab, Moulvi Sm 
Rahimtoola, Mb. Hoosekallt 
Maeomeb 

85. Resalbab, Mb. Adbel Raesian Kean 
Kabam Kean 

86. SAEEBannin jEVARSiNEn, Mr. 

87. SAKABLAL BALABEAI^^Mr. 

88. Saklatvala, Me, S. I). 

89. Sen, Mr. K. C. 

90. Sebtai, Mb. A. E. 

91. Shah RooKn Yae Jong Bahadur 
Nawab 

92. Shaikh Add hi. Aziz Abdul 
Latif Me. 

93. Shaikh Abdul Majid Lilaeau, 
Mb. 


94. Shinde Mb. Eamchandraeao 
Bapurao 

95. SOLANKI, De. Purushottam Q. 
00. Soman, Mr. R. Q. 

97. SUEVE, Mb. A. N. 

98. SuEVE, Mr. Vyankat Ahandeao 

99. Syed Miean Mahomued Shah 
Zanudabdin Shah 

100. Syed Muhammed Kamh Shah 
Kabui. Muhammad Shah Khan 
Bahadur 

101. Syed Muhaeah, Mr. 

102. Taihsee, Mr. L. E. 

103. Talpur, Baedae Bahadue HIaji 
M m Aijlahadad Khan Mir Imam 
Bakbh Khan 

104. Talpue, Mie Bandkwat.i Khan 
1C6. Thakor of Keeivada, SaedAe , 

Bhasabeb Dulabawa Ratsinqaji 

106. Tolani, Mb. Satbamdas Sakha- 

WATBAI 

107. Tuener, Me. 0. W. A. 

108. Vibhampayan. Db. Vishnu Ga- 
nesh 

109. Vakil, Pestanshah N. Me. 

110. Vandeeker, Eao Bahadur Bam 
CHANDRA ViTHALEAO 

111. Wadke, Mb. BhoIlUjath Puk- 

BHOTIAM 

112. Vad, Mb. B. G. 


Proceedings of the Conncil 

Budget Session — Bombaf — 17th. February to 20th. March ’36 

The Budget Session of tie Bombay I^ogislativo Connoil commenood in l^mbay on 
tlio 17tli. Febma^ 1S36 and adjourned after "passing the following resolution tonon- 
ing the death of George V : 

“This Connoil places on record Us great sorrow on _tho dea& of ^ng ^orgo, 
Emperor of India, and its deep and sinooro sympathy with King Edward VIu, Emper- 
or of Didia and Her graoions Majesty Queen Mary in their groat loss and do tender 
His Majesty loyal homage." . „ ^ - 

Sir Robert Bell, Leader of the House, moved the above resolnhon and loadora of 
the various groups and the President associated themselves with the _ sentiments ex- 
pressed in the resolution. Tho Honso passed the resolntion, all standing. 

Cotton Ginning Pbov. Aot Amend. Bill 

17ih. FEBRUARY. The Oounoil tb-day passed the third reading, of • the Bill 
amending tte Cotton Ginning Provisions Aot of 1926. 

A meeting of the Ginner? Association hold at Hyderabad, Bind, on the 16th. Feb. to 
consider the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Bill passed a resolution deciding not to enter 
into any contract for the new crop kapas. The contracts are usually entered into to 
examine sowings which -have already srarted. Tho meeting was of opinion that tho 
competent body to legtslnto on the subject was the Bind Logislallvo imembly which 
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■was -to come into being shortly. The recommendations of the Select Committee, ac- 
cording to the views of the meeting, ware more reactionary and created greater 
handicaps from the point of vie'w of ginners. 

GAHBiiEfa Aot Aiinin). Bill 

19th. FEBRUARY The Connoil to-day passed the second and third readings of 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Aot of 1887, as recommended 
'by the Select Committee. Mr, Saklatioala, Bombay Millowner’ representative, moved 
an amendment, seeking to restrict the powers of the police. The amendment was sup- 
ported by some Members. The mover of the amendment, however, withdrew the same 
on the assurance by the Home Member that the powers mven by the Act will bo used 
' only for the purpose of prevention of gambling and woold not be misused. 

Dr. Police Act Amend. Bill 

20tli. FEBRUARY The Council to-day passed the third reading of the Bill to 
. amend the Bombay District Police Act 1890, which empowers the District Magistrate of 
Alunedabad to extern persons not bom within Ahmedabad municipal limits, and who 
have been convicted more than twice of offences punishable under the Indian Penal 
Code Sections 12, 10 and 17. 

' Bohstal School Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed the Bill to amend the Bombay Borstal School Aot, 1929. 
which empowers the Government to detain offenders in other Provinces in Borstal 
Schools of the Bombay Presidenoy and send Borstal inmates from this Province to 
schools elsewhere. 

ConoH GrsNiKo &. Pbessino Faoiomeb Act 

2 1«C FEBRUARY ‘.—The Connoil passed the third reading of the Bill to amend 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act. The objeot of the Bill was to stop cer- 
tain malpractioes m the cotton trade, i.e., adulterating cotton, watering of cotton, etc. 

Dr. PoticB Act Amend. Bill 

The Connoil next passed the third reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Dis- 
triot Police Act of IwO. 

Bobsial School Amend, Bill 

The Council also passed a Bid to amend the Bombay Borstal Schools Aot of 1929, 
and then adjourned. 

The Qovernob’s Addeess 

24th. FEBRUARY '. — His ExoeUenw the Govemor of Bombay addressed the 
Ootmcn to-day. In the course of his address, the Governor referred to the sad demise 
of Kang George and the separation of Sind. He said ; — 

“As yon know. Parliament has requested His Majesty to pass an Order in Council 
under which Stud will be separated &om Bombay in a few weeks’ time. In order 
that the necessary arrangements may be completed and be in working order by the 
' time that the reformed Provincial Constitution is introduced, and in order that the ' 
new, province may bmome an antonomons province Bimnltaneonsly -with All other 
Governors’ Province in India, it is proposed that an interim separate provincial 
administration should be set up in Sind during the interval between its separation from 
this Presidenoy and the inauguration of the new Provincial Constitution. The Order 
In Connoil under Section 289 (2) of the Goveniment of India Aot^ 1935, giving an 
outline of the form of Government during the period of transition lias been pubfished 
already-, andj; if it receives the royal Assent in the near fature, Sind -will become a 
Governor's Province on the 1st April, 1936. 1 am aware that this draft has - evoked 
critioisms in the public and in the Press both in Sind and in the Presidency proper. 

I am sure yon do not expect me to give a reply to these critioisms. I may, however' 

• teH yon this, that there Eoems to bo consideiable misapprehension as to the scope oi 
the Order in Connoil, and, as I have stated already, it is n means to an end and , not 
the end itself. Its oojeot is merely to prepare Sind for Provincial Autonomy 

“Ihis will, therefore, bo the last session of this House at - which the honourable 
members from Sind will atta^, aud I think it is only proper that I should take this 
opportunity of bidding them farewell From mo and my Govornmont there is no- 
ffirng-but good wishes for the now Smd and ite PMple, connection of Sind with ' 
the Fresidenoy of Bombay dates from 1813, and althongh the ofBoial relationship of 

, . 24 - - 
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■the Presidency proper with Bind may cease, memories of their long historic connec- 
tion will not fade. For my part I assured you, the representatives of Bind in this 
House, in my last year’s address to this House, and I assure you nmn to-day, that 
I will always continue to take the same interest in the welfare of the new province 
as at present" 

The Governor then made a survey of the progress of the Presidency during the ’ 
past year, which, he noted with satisfaction, was on the whole free from distarbances 
duo to communal feeling. “With the one exception of the outbreak in Karachi over, 
the funeral of a condemned murderer, the great communities have lived in compa- 
rative peace and orderliness, and I hope that the spirit of mutnal tolerance will con- 
tinue and grow stronger.” 

Dealing with the coming year. His Excellency said ; “As regards the general 
effect of tne separation of Sind on the financial position of the Presidency, it cannot 
bo denied that sejparation will bring a welcome easing of Bombay’s finanoiid position. 
This matter will be dealt with in detail by the honourable Finance Member. It will, 
however, not bo out of placo if I refer briefly to the betterment resulting from the 
separation of its utilisation. A year ago a budget was placed before you which h(d 
a true revenue deficit _ of 29 lakhs. From the White Book dealing with the Presi- 
dency’s financial position in the current year, it will be seen that the revised 
estimates show an actual deficit of Hs. 63 lakhs after removing extraordinary items 
of revenue and expenditure. The benefits arising from the separation of Sind and 
the favourable conversion, last November, of the Development Loan, will, after 
clearing the recurrent revenue defioih leave a margin of to lakhs which has been 
utilised on the items specified in the Introductory Note to the Budget Blue Book. 

“Among these items the first is the cost of the Motor Vehicles Tax Bill which 
this House passed at its last session. This valuable measure, which I was very 
glad to see plMed permanently, upon the Statute Book, will remove an important 
handicap upon the development of long distance motor transport by the abolition of 
all tolls except Municipal tolls and it will present a considerable benefit to agrionl- 
turists ^ the abolition of all Provincial and District Local Board tolls upon bullock 
carts. Both of these measures should bring to the primary producer, a larger share 
of -the prices at which his Mods are ultimately sold. The Act has thrown a perma- 
nent burden upon the Provincial revenues of Rs. 0 lakhs due to the abolition of 
tolls on bullock carts and a temporary burden for one year of Es. 6 lakhs in rebates 
of the new taxation admissible in respect of carts of which the registrations would 
otherwise have remained in force for some months of the next year. 

“Next in importance comes the additional ednoational provision of Es. 7 lakhs. 
In the retrenchment campaigns of 1031 and 1932, Government were compelled to 
reduce the grants to local bodies for primary education. Es. 6 and a half lakhs 
were restored in 1933-34, and Government are glad to bo in a position to mako 
additional provision for primary and secondary education in next year’s budget 
amounting to a further Rs. 6 and a half lakhs, together with a grant of half a ifth 
for the Indian Women’s University. This grant is to the Shrimati Nathibai Damodar 
Thaokersy Indian Women’s University, towards the purchase of a plot of land on 
Queen's Road in Bombay. The plot of laud which is required for the construction of 
a building for the college and offices of the University is the moperty of ‘the 
Government of India, who have been requested to sell it to the Umversi^ at a 
concession rate. In view of the great public importance both from the political and 
social point of view of farthering the cause of women’s education in this country, 
my Government have decided to ask you to give a grant-in-aid towards the purchase 
of the plot equal to one-third of the cost subject to a maximum of Es. 60,t)00 and 
have requested the Government of India to mue a similar grant. 

“There is one other item in the Educational Budget to whioh I would draw 
particular attention, and that is the provision of halt a lakh for the vocational 
training of ruiddle class unemployed. Government are fully olive to the importance 
of this question and are now proposing to ombark on a further step in conneotion 
therewith. Government will do what it can to solve this almost insoluble problem, 
thongh 1 feel that its full solution must rest lately with those who direot the 
higher education of this Presidency, particularly the University authorities, combined 
■wim tte re-orientation of social thought and customs which will widen the field of 
aotimes to which educated young men will devote themselves. ‘ ' ■' 

':i'“d Members may have been disappointod that we have been able to place before 
this _Homo only the Bombay Budget ana not the Budget of Separated Sind. This is 
the inevitable result of the Constitutional position, whioh is thai, if separation' takes 
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place from April 1 next, the provincial revenues of 1936-37 vrith which this Souse 
mil ho concerned will be those of Bombay excluding Sind, and it would be unconsu- 
tutiond for it now to pass votes authorising expenditure in the next year trom 
revenues wbioli are likely then to be the revenues of another province, l-hejc 
however, various legislativo measures before the House which will bo or 
importance to Sind even after separation. 'We hope, therefore, that honourable 
members from Sind, will play their fall part in this, which is likely to be their 
last session as members of the Bombay joint family. 

“Honourable Members will see that next year s Budget has been framed on the 
assumption that they will agree to extend the life of the present Finance Aou 1 
should like to make it clear to the House that the passing of this measure is of 
vital importance to the Presideuoy’s finances. I shall not attempt to make aw sug- 
geslion as to which provisions it will be necessary to omit or curtail if the Finance 
Act is not passed, beyond indicating that, whatever heads Govermnent agree to out, 
the outs will certainly he unpopular, I feel confident that this contingency 
arise. This Presidency, despite the handicap of the inequitable settlemont of 
has done its best to pursue the path of sound finance. Despite the dillicaUies which 
followed from that unsound settlement, which were much increased by the slump 
in prices, it has accepted the hardships which have been required to_ balance its 
budget. At the present time a financial enquiry is in progress, from which we hope 
that a more equitable setdemant will emerge. I and my Government feel that, in 
view of the determination which Bombay has shown in the past to balance its bud- 
get, they have a strong case to present. Renewal of the Finance Aot in this session 
IB not only necessary if the Presidency’s finances are to continue on sound lines, but 
it is an important part of the case which I and my Government are pressing at the present 
time. We have every confidence that every party in this House will realise the importance 
of foil co-operation at this juncture. At me same time while counting upon yonr snp- 
port in this matter^ I do not dasiro to raise false hopes. Yon are aware that the 
new reforms, comcined with the separation of Burma. Orissa and Sind, will impose 
fresh burdens npon the Central revenues, so that while we hope that the new set- 
tlement will be very much fairer to Bombay than that of 1926, it is wise only to 
expect that the benefit will accrue gradually and in the course of time. We nope 
for some benefit in the immediate future, but it should not be assumed that the 
immediate benefit will be large. 

“I do not propose to speak to-day about the coming reforms as they affect the 
Presidency proper as I will be addressing you again before their introdnotion. I 
will oonteut myself with saying that active preparations are being made to ensnre 
that we in this Presidency are ready for this ^eat change when the moment comes.” 

FrXASOIii StAIEilEKT FOR 1936-37 

After the Governor’s speech, the Finance Member, Mr. Cooper^ introduced the Budget. 
In the course of his speech, he dwelt on the injastioo done to the Provinoe by the Memon 
Financial Settlement and the Government of Bombay had made a strong plea to the 
Otto Niemeyer Committe to accord equitable treatment to Bombay by revision of 
the Meston settlement. 

The Budget estimates for the year 1936-37 disclose a small surplus of Es. 41,CXX). 
^e reveune receipts for the year 1936-37, according to estimates are Es. 12,06,63,000. 
Dxpend^re debitablo to revenue is Es. 12,03,17.003, leaving a surplus balance of 
Rs. Bombay will bo better off on account of the separation of Sind by 

Es. 76 lakhs. The betterment from conversion of the Development Loan will he Es. 22 
lakhs, and the revenue deficit of the current year Es. 63, 00, (XX). 

Mr. C. G. Freke, the Fiuanoo Secretary to the Government of Bombay, in the 
course of an introductory note explaining tlie Budget proposals and estimates, says : — 

The Bombay Budget for 1936-37 has boon framed provisionally on the assumption 
that the proposals of His Majesty’s Government in the Draft Government of India 
(Constitution of Bind) Order 1936 now under oonsideration hy Parliament will be 
approved and will take effect from tl»o 1st April 1936. If that order does not receive 
approval, or E it is approved with amendments which have financial implication in 
relation to the Bombay Prosidonoy, it will become necessary to submit supplementary 
bndOTt proposals in the li-At of the Parliamentary decision. - 

The accounts figures ot 1034-36 and tho Budget estimates of the year aro for tho 
Bombay Presidency including Siud, and thoro aro no official figures for tho soparato 
arete of Bombay excluding Sind.- Garofnl analysis of the figures has boon mado and 
' tho^expenditure of Bombay (excluding Sind) in 1934-35 and 1035-30, as aoouratoly ns 
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it can be ascertained, has been shown under 'all heads excepting the debt heads, 
which are dealt with in the next paragraph. 

The financial provisions for the separation of Sind from the Presidraoy of 
Bombay are stated in the second sohednle to the Draft Order-in-ConnoLl, wMoh has 
been published in the Press. It may be convenient if its main provisions are 
briefiy stunmarised. AJl permanent assets will be the property of the provinoe in 
which they are situated and outstanding debt linked with the assets will pass with 
them. Bombay Development debt will remain with Bombay. Barrage debt will pass 
to Sind, save that the debt of Nasirabad Section will be taken over by the Govern- 
ment ot India, and debt borrowed for pensionary charges will be divided between 
the areas on the same basis as other pensionary liabilities, which is that the liability 
for pensions earned before the data of separation and for loan moneys applied to 
meet pensionary charges, including pension commutations, will be divided in the 
proportions in which the revenues of the Bombay Presidency including Bind have 
been collected in the two areas. The adjustment will throw an additional_ burden 
of 3 lalchs on next year’s Bombay budget, as 34 lakhs of barrage borrowings for 
pensionary charges will remain with Bombay. Oatstanding debt which is not con- 
nected with permanent assets will be similarly allocated. The reason for allocation 
on this basis is that pensionary charges and unallocated debt are at present the 
joint responsibility of the Presidency including Sind, their annual costs are a burden 
upon the two areas in proportion to the revenues whioh are collected in those areas. 
Accordingly these responsibilities have been divided in the revenue ratio whioh, 
from an analysis of revenues over the ten years 1922-23 to 1931-32 has been 
ascertained to be 16 par cent collected in Sind and 85 per oent_ collected in the 
Bombay Presidency excluding Sind. The balanoe in the Famine Relief Fund will be 
divided on tha same basis. The outstanding credit of the provisional loans £md 
Advance Account will pass to the arena in which the borrowers reside, together with 
equal amounts of debt to the Government of India outstanding against that account 
Loans savings will bo allocated according to the purposes for which they were 
borrowed. Substantial quantities of unissued stores of any class will be divided in 
proportion to tha indents of the two years over the past three years. The balanoe 
at credit of the Hoad Development Fund wUl be divided in Mon a way that, after 
taking account of einienditure in the two areas, Sind will receive one-quarter of the 
toW credits received by the Presidency up to the time of soparation. 

The closing bailee of the Presidenoy, including Sind, at the end of the current 
year has been estimated at Hs. 1,61^70 lakhs. The opening balanoe of Bombay 
(excluding Bind) is estimated at Hs. 69,91 lakhs. The revenue budget estimates of 
Bombay for next year are as follows : revenue receipts Hs. 12,03,68 lakhs ; expendi- 
ture debitable to revenue Hs. 12,03,17 lakhs ; leaving a revenue surplus of Hs. 0,41 
lakhs, fihese estimates take account of the renewal of the Finance Act, 1932, of 
which it is estimated that the revenue in Bombay, excluding Bind) amounts to about 
Hs. 25 lakhs. 

The betterment to Bombay from Bind separation was estimated in the Irving- 
Harris report at 97 lakhs, on the basis of the figures of the three years 1927-28 
to 1929-30, and by the Sind Conference of 1932 at 79 lakhs. Part of the Irving- 
Harris estimate has been absorbed by the subsequent fall in revenue receipts. A 
recent analysis of the figures of 1935-36 indicates that the deficit of the sub-province 
of Sind in the current year is about Hs. 85 lakhs of which Rs. 9 lakhs of expendi- 
ture of Sind canals was financed from the Famine Fund excess, a source which will 
no longer be available. As on April 1, 1936 the fund will stand at its statutory 
minimum of Hs. 63 lakhs and there are no appreciable further recoveries expected 
of past famine expenditure. The betterment available from Sind separation may 
therefore be estimate at about Hs. 70 lakhs to which may be added Rs. 22 lakhs 
bettonnent from the development loan conversion. On the other hand, as has been 
shown in the introductory note to the 'White Book on the current year’s revised 
estimates, the true revenue deficit of the current year amounts to Hs. 63 likhs. 
Hs. 3 lakhs of increased receipts in 1936-37 under the principal heads of revenue 
are balanced hy three lakhs made up of two items which were utilised in 1935-36 
and which will not be available in 1936-37. namely, two lakhs of famine fund excess ' 
and one lakh saving from the pay out for one month. 

Gekeeal Diboubsiok of Bodqei 

25th. FEBRUARY The (^unoil discussed to-day the Budget proposals. Mr. if. ff. 
Gaxaar (Knraohi) moved an adjournment of the House to discuss a matter of urgent 
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public importance, namely, “the conduct of Government in not supplying fmembers 
copies of, and present to the Council, the budget estimates for Sind for 1930-37, in- 
volving many new items of expenditure and chtmges of fEU'-reaohing character, and 
thus depriving the Council of its legal and constitutional right to discuss the Budget 
propos^ and the new changes sought to be introduced.” 

Mr. Oazdar pointed out that there was no legal difficulty in allowing the_ present 
Council to discuss the Sind Budget proposals and the Government by not gi^ng an 
opportunity to the Council to discuss the Budget proposals had deprived the House 
and its members of their right. He saw no ground, despite the Orders-in-Counpu 
issued by British Parliament on which Government could deprive the House of its 
right to discuss and pass Budget proposals. Government’s failure to enable toem to 
discuss the Budget proposals was all the more regrettable, because when Sind was 
separated, there would be only an Advisory Gounoil, which had no power to vote on 
the proposals. He bad an apprehension that separated Sind would have a top-heavy 
administration and members of the Advisory Council would be helpless.^ 

Several other members joined Mr. Gazdar in oritioising and condemning the Govern- 
ments failure to discuss Smd Budget proposals. 

The Rome Member, who was the last speaker of the day, maintamed that the 
Bombay Government had no reason to bring the Budgets of the two Provinces, and as 
far as Sind was concerned, whatever the Bombay Government might do, they were 
not bound to abide by those conditions. The motion was thus talked out. 

During the general disonssion of the Budget members launched a general attack on 
Government’s failure to reduce taxation. 

26th. FEBRUARY The Council devoted the whole day to the general discnssion 
of the budget proposals. Members generally congratulated the Bombay Government and 
its Finance Member on the bold stand they had taken in the matter of demand for 
revision of the Meston Settlement, which had done immense harm to the Presidency’s 
finanoes. They, however, pointed out that commercial and industrial interests should 
have been consulted by the Government before they submitted their memorandum to 
the Niemeyer Committee. Mr. Angadi strongly criticised the Government’s educational 
policy and urged that more money should be spent on primary education. 

29th. FEBRUARY : — The Gounoil passed to-day the third reading of the Bill to amend 
the Bombay Finance Act. 1932, An- amendment suggesting reduction of levy of electri- 
city, duty from six pies to three pies, was thrown out after heated debate. The Gounoil 
also concluded general dissoussion on the budget. 

Yohno 05 Budget Demxuds 

4th. MARCH : — ^The Council to-day after a heated debate, threw out a out motion 
of Efi. 1,000 moved by Mr. Archekar regarding the grants to Local Beards for pri- 
mary education by 63 to 19 votes. 

In the course of the debate members oomplained of the frequent transfer of 
teachers under Local Boards and oritioised the injection of the poison of conununalism 
- in tho administration of School Boards. They demanded the restoration of the out 
in the salary of primary school teachers. 

Replying to the debate, Dewan Bahadnr S. T. Kambli, Minister for Education, 
poihtod out that the grant of Es. 9 lakhs for tiie current year for primary education 
would reduce the out to less than eight per cent. 

Debate was also raised on the question of registration of medical practitioners 
with the Bombay Medical Council, when Sir R. D. Bell, Home Member, made a 
demand for nant of Rs. 10,000 under “Medical Reserved." 

Rr. M. D. Gilder stressed the need to raise .the minimum qualifications for lioentiato 
candidates as in other Provinces. 

Dr. Vad (Bombay University) . complained that those who were not citizens com- 
peted with Indian medical praotitiouers, while Indians wore not allowed to practise 
in foreign countries. Thus there was no reciprocity. 

The Rome Member, in reply, stated that in Great Britain there were 1,200 Indians 
practising. As to the question of prohibiting unregistered practitioners, he said ttat 
the issue was a large one and even in Great Britain, it had not been sloved fully. 

The out motion was withdrawn. 

Memhors oritioised the Government of. Bombay for surrendering the right of 
appointing the Bnrgeon-Genenu, in reply to which Sir Shah ‘ Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
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pointed out that the Government did not surrender the right, hut it was taken away hy 
the Secretary of State and the Bombay Government has already protested without avail. 

lllh. MARCH -.—The Administration of Public Health department was subjected 
td criticism by non-offlcial Members of the Council to-day. _ Dr. Gilder asked why 
there should be two members of the Indian Medical Service in the Halfkins Institute 
instead of one Member only as agreed to by the Secretary of State for India. He 
wanted diSerent varieties * of vaccines should be manufactured there and supplied 
free to local bodies to combat epidemics instead of looking forward to the London 
institute of Tropical Medicine and Germany for guidance. 

Mr. K. H. Kripalani., Secretary on behalf of the Government said that the 
Government was contemplating vaccines. Regarding the appointment of two L M. S. 
men in the institute he said that according to the Devolution Rules, senior L M. 8. , 
men must be provided somewhere and therefore the Government necessarily provided 
for this incumbent. 

13th. MARCH The fact that no scheme to relieve unemployment amongst the' 
educated middle class has been evolved by the Government was subjected to severe 
critioism by non-official members in the Council to-day. 

Mr. L. R. Tairsee (Indian Merchants’ Chamber) urged Government to study how 
other Governments had tackled the unemployment problem. At present Government 
appeared too shy even to approach the problem. 

Mr. S. B. Prater, a nominated non-official, stressed the need of the Government 
for the cstehlishment of an Employment Bureau. He asked the Government to 
closely study the Saprn Committee report on unemployment, which clearly shows 
that Provincial Governments can do a lot to relievo unemployment. The growing 
unemployment amongst the educated middle classes was a positive danger, sinoe_ it 
fertilised the field for communism. The Government’s moasuro against communism 
had little effect so long as unemployment was allowed to continue. He urged the 
Government to grant loans for small industries. 

16th. MARCH The Government were oritioired by non-offioial members in the 
Council to-day for lending their support to the proviso penalising lightning strikes 
in the IVages Payment Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly. The debate arose over 
a cut motion on a grant demanded ^ the Government, 

Syed iMunawar criticised the Government’s failure to relieve distress among 
industrial workers. While the land mortage banks were established to relievo 
indebtedness in the rural areas, he said, nothing had been done for the industrial worker. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhalo accused the Government of having been instrumental 
in passing Sir Homi Mody’s amendment in the Assembly which penalised lightning 
strikes, bnt he complained that the amendment did not deal with lightning look-outs 
by employers. Sir Homy Mody’s amendment, which could not have been passed but 
for the Bombay Government’s pressure, was based on a wrong analogy, namely, 
what was good for Bombay was good for the whole of India. There was no element 
of reciprocity in the proviso, and though it was supposed to deal with lightning 
strikes only it dealt with all strikes. The speaker expressed satisfaction at the work 
done by the Labour Office, which had published two important reports lately on the ’ 
condition of work in printing presses and work in hotels. His grievance was the 
absence of machinery to deal with major issues, such as wage outs, the payment of 
wages, etc. 

The Borne Member, justifying the Bombay Government's action, said the proviso 
would prevent workmen from going on lightning strikes unnecessarily and without 
previous notice and a reasonable cause. Ms the result of the Fawcett Committee’s 
recommendation there was a standing order that the wages of those who stopped 
away without giving a fortnight’s notice and without suffioieut cause was' to bo 
deducted at the discretion of the head of the department concerned. In the amend- 
ment there was nothing new. The speaker assured the House that the Government 
would see that this proviso was not harshly used. 

Fakeweu. to Sind Meubehs 

20Ui. MARCH ; — Impending changes in India’s constitution were referred to in 
the Oonnen to-day when a non-official resolution bidding farewell to members from 
Smd was passed. Mr. O. S, Oangoli (Kauara District) moved that ‘‘this Counoih io 
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biddi^ farewell to members from Sind on the occasion of the creation of the Province 
of Sind, places on record its regret at the termination of a long and harmonious 
’association with them, its good wishes for the future happiness and prosperity of the 
new Province and its appreciation of the valuable services rendered to the Presidency 
of Bombay by Sir Ghnlam Hussain Hidayatnilah and Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
during their tenures of office." Mr. Gangoli said that what struck him about the 
Sind Group was the united front they always presented in the House. He paid a 
tribute to Mr. H. K. Kripalani who will occupy the office of Chief Secretary in the 
new Province. The greatest difficulty in Indian "administration, said Mr. Gangoli, was 
oommunalism but it could be said of Sir Shah Nawaj that there was not a tinge of 
.it in his administration. He had boon both responsible and responsive. 

Various other members supported the resolution. Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce), on benalf of the European Group, associated himself whole- 
heartedly with the resolution and with the remarks of the previous speaker. “Sindhi 
members,” he said, “have made an active and virile group.” The House hoped that 
they would carry as kind recollections of the Bombay Council as the latter had of 
the Sind members. The separation of Sind, he added, meant to the European Group 
the loss of one member in Mr. J. Humphrey who had represented the Karachi 
Chamber of Conuneroe for a considerable number of years. He had helped the 
European Group very greatly by his advice. 

After several other speeches by non-official members. Sir Robert Bell, leader of 
the House, in supporting the resolution said that within 12 days there wonlu be one of 
the first two moves in a series of constitutional and administrative changes which 
are certain to go down in history as some of the greatest events of the twentieth 
century. On behalf of officials in the House he wished to endorse the remarks of 
members. Not all officials on the Treasury Benches had served in Sind. But even 
those who had not served iu Sind were aware of the fact that those who started 
service iu Sind had always great affection for that Province althongh as tiiey grew 
older in service they perhMs preferred to come to the Presidency proper. Sind 
was the officials’ paradise. The Sokkor Barrime was going to change not only the 
face of Sind but the entire problems of Sind. One did not know what would 
happen to Hindus who were generally known as the majority commnnity bn 
who would be a minority in Stud. Moslems, who were now generally regarded 
as a minority community, would be in a majority in Sind. ‘Which would oe the hap- 
pier of the two communities in Sind remained to be seen. He hoped that Sind 
■ would solve the communal problem for the whole of India. The resolution was 
passed with acclamation. 

The Shop Assisr/urrs Bmi, 

The Shop Assisants’ Bill was then taken up and Mr. R. R. Bakliale, its author, 
moved that it be referred to a Beloot Committee. 

23rd. MARCH ; — ^The Council to-day rejected by 38 votes to 30 Mr. R, S. 
Bakhale’s motion to refer liis Shop Assistante’ Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill 
sought to prohibit the employment of ohiidron below a certain age iu shops and limit 
the number of hours of wort of shop assistants. 

Sir Robert Bell, Homo Member, opposing the motion said that though he accept- 
ed the general prinoiplo underlying the Bill, he thought it an impraoticable measure. 
.He believed that nothing useful would be done by referring it to select committee 
as the Bill oould not be reshaped so as to make it a workable one. Moreover, the cost 
of administering the provisions of the measure would be very high. 

PnEsiDKST TO Become Mdusteb 

The President, Sir Alt Mohammed EDtan Dehlavi, announced that ho proposed to 
vacate the chair at 4 p. m. as he would shortly be taking over tbe duties of a 
Minister. Sir Robert Boll, Leader of tho House, moved a resolution placing on record 
tbe Council’s high appreciation of tbe valuable services of the President. Sir Robert 
in tbe course of his speech referred to the dignity and impartiality of the Chair. ‘ 

The resolution was adopted nnanimonsly. 

27th. MARCH -.—The. Council .adopted a resolntion 'placing on record its appre- 
ciation of and gi atitude for the services of Lord ‘Wllhngdon first as Governor of 
Bombay and again as "Vloeroy. Tho resolntion also wished tho Ticoroy ' and tho 
CoonteM of Wnlingdon bon voyage. The council was then prorogued. . 
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The relation between India and China has thns a longer history 
than we generally know of. The Bnrma-Tunnan Eoad is not a 
20th century fact on which 20th-century books and 
Material & newspapers have written so profusely. The necessities 
aplritnnl ties of survival in a 20th-century war might have 
brought China’s South-west — the six provinces 

of Hunan, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechuan (Chunking, 
the war capital of China lies in this province) and Sikang — 
into the lime-light, as the base of China’s national recovery and 
eventual victory in the war. We may excite ourselves over projects 
of building a railway between Burma and Yunnan ; over the building 
of high roads between Assam and Szechuan. But in times beyond 
memory, four thousand years back, from the head of the Bay of 
Bengal area started a stream of culture, irrigated rice culture, material 
and concrete, that enriched China’s Ufe, and enabled her to build up 
organized States for herselL That stream flowed to meat the demands 
of a not less stronger urge to life. Thus through the expanse of four 
thousand years, India and China stretch their arms and link their 
fingers for the service of a common cause. And men and women 
with historic imagination in both the countries can view the visit of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek as a 
natural event, as the renewal of a brotherhood in things material and 
in things spiritual. 

Students of sociology have told us that there has been a mixture 
of Indian and Mongolian blood in the eastern provinces of India ; one or 
two publicists of the Brahmaputra Valley (Assam) 

' Hopes ol the have told US that they are not Indian, that they belong 
lalnro to the Mongolian race, and that after centuries of 

“Indianness" they feel in themselves responses to the 
cry of 'common blood — the Mongolian blood. We' do not know what 
the future holds in store for us of the two nations, how neat we will 
be coming together through the highways and airways that are being 
erected in the now-unknown regions which once bad been trodden by 
Indians and Chinese in their comings-in-and-goings-on. ' The dust of 
times and the jungles of Nature might have hidden these paths 
from us both. But in the 20th-century struggles for survival as self- 
respecting human beings, the Gods and men have brought Indians 
and Chinese together for the advancement of what national and 
international good only the future can say. In the living present we 
have been called upon to co-operate in a war of continents and 
oceans, in which old relations are being snapped and new ones forged. 
It is in the background of events far and near, in the perspective of 
revolutionary events shaking the foundations of social life far and near, 
that the visit to India of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
has to bo viewed. And in this effort of imagination and intellect the 
meeting of two dnoient friends, long lost sight of, gains a now meaning 
in the new world that is being shaped by the blood and tears of 
millions of men and women in all the’ parts of the globe. 

The story told so far makes it clear that India , and China have 
got to know more of each other if they were to co-operate for pur- 
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Can bo realized 
by process ol re- 
edncatlon 


poses of "World history in the near • future. The 
politioally-conscious people of India know more of 
Britain and Europe than of this immediate neighbour 
of theirs to the east ; the politically-conscious classes 
of China know more of the life and conduct of the U. S. A. people 
across the Pacific Ocean, 5,000 miles distant, than of their immediate 
neighbour to the west. Pearl Buck has told us in an article in the 
New York monthly, .Asia, that “Thanks to Japan”, to Japanese 
bombers and the Japanese army, the intellectuals of China have been 
forced to know anew their country and their people which they had 
come to regard as non-existent beyond the coastal area of their 
country wherein bad been built up by the ‘‘foreign devils” the towns 
and cities that drew into them aU that was enterprising and adven- 
turous amongst the Chinese- As Lin Tutang has written in his book — My 
Country and My People — “Shanghai is not China, but Shanghai is 
an ominous indication of what modem China may come to.” Authors 
of books on countries that bowed low before the aggressive 

modernism of Western countries, accepted the political domination 
of white rulers, have written on the class of men and women 
produced by the methods of administration and enlightenment of their 
alien rulers — men and woman “who frankly did not know how to 
live in their own country and in the age in which their country still 
was.” In'Cbina also this phenomenon had developed, and would have 
continued longer if the West had not betrayed itself during the last 
world war, and had not been hit by slump and depression that followed 
after a year or two of the war profiteers’ prosperity. The failure of 
science to control or regulate its innumerable progeny has created 
the mentality of disappointment and discomfort, of bitterness and resent- 
ment amongst the hitherto “master races" — amongst their toiling masses. 


In every country this bitterness foimd expression in books, pamphlets 
and poems. The Victory in the last Great War and the betrayal 
of the peace that was to sanctify it were parents of 
West^ revolutions in thought and action. Feelings 

dlslllnsloned generated then draw their inspiration from misery in 
material life. They burst out into view in poems like 
the following that appeared in the Daily Herald (London) entitled — 
“The Toast”. It was addressed to England, it is true. It might have 
been addressed to the rulers of any country, victor or vanquished, 
great or small. Imperial or Colonial. England which had set herself up 
as an example to all the world or claimed to do so, England as 
guide to conduct to all people, England in this poem is taken as the 
representative of the ruling classes in all countries. The poem was 
written by ‘ an unemployed Ex-Service man,”- Frank W. Howe of 
36, Addington Hoad, Bow, London B. 


"Proleclor of weaker nations, whether Arab, or Polo, or Greek ; 

Always ready to help— abroad— 'tis the second time we speak. 

We have drunk before to thy gientncBs where the snnkcn roads ran red. 
Some of us drink this second toast— bat the lucky ones arc dead. 

Ocean nnd dock nnd hnrbourt ^vhcrc flaming vrnrfihip eanfc ; 

Field nnd forest of Flanders sre red with the first we drsnk. 

Now — worklcsB, homeless and hopeless — ti second toast we give 
To n land where heroes — nnd profiteers — but no one else— enn live. 
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We’re down in the gntter, Enplnnd— down end damned and done — 

But we pledge a toast to thy greatnese, thy greatnees that we have won, 

AVitli water stale from the gntfer, we pledge thee, deep and strong. 

Oh land, whore a man is free — to atarve, if he doesn’t take too long.” 


Inberprefcers ot the new developmenta in world history known 
to us as Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism or the “Imperial Way” 
of Japan, have told us that the people, the toiling 
masses in almost all countries, have shown by their 
* -vray conduct that they were prepared to sacrifice their 

freedom and the democratic ways of their life if 
they could get an assurance ot economic stability, of peace between 

men and men, between nation and nation. Those experiments have 

not yet fulfilled the hopes and desires of the masses. They have, 
on the other hand, been called upon to more work, to sacrifice more, 

to bleed more, for the sake of hopes that are proving -to be liars, 

for the sake ot desires that are destined to remain unfulfilled. Faced 


by disappointments like these, thought-leaders amongst western nations 
have been surveying the world for a philosophy of conduct that 
would restore health to their twisted world. In this search they 
stumble on Eastern truths that appear to promise them peace, and deliverence 
from the fret and fever of which they are the victims. The story 
of this search suggest to "colonial" or "semi-colonial’.’ peoples that 
they should return to their own institutions of society and . state, 
and regaining their — Stuarc[j, contribute to the healing , of the world. 
This appeal has helped to strengthen the nerves of understanding 
and the moral fibre of disinherit^ peoples. This come-down of the 
dominant nations, the description and demonstration of the failure of Western 
peoples to uphold human happiness have come to Asiatic and African peoples 
with a new message of assurance that perhaps their habits of thought and 
conduct were not “so had’’ after all, that perhaps their quietitndo held 
in its bosom seeds ot a completer life. In the 1936 volume of the 
Annual Register in tracing the evolution ot the process by which 
the people of India re-captured confidence in the philosophy and prac- 
tices of their composite national life, we dealt with this aspect of the 
matter in certain detail. The present stirring on the waters ot life 
in all countries will start fresh comparisons between the social patterns 
of the Western and Eastern peoples, and we have no doubt that the 
latter will come out of the test quite honourably. Not only in the 
realms of thought hut also in the practical conduct of affairs of State 
a 'new confidence is astir among Arabs and Persians, Egyptians and 
Afghans, Turks and Syrians, Indians and Obinese, ' that is the promise 
of b, better world order. 


For five years China has been meeting Japanese assaults - on her 
tonour and' material interests. Single-handed she has been keeping up 
this fight. And when Japan has presented to her such 
BrlUah tallnres & valuable allies as the United States of Amerioa and 


China’s (ears 


Britain, she* appears to he. facing a greater danger in 
June, 1942, than in July, 1937 or 1938 when she 


bad to leave her • capital at Nanking to the tender momies of the 
Jap soldiery. It was . a tragic irony, that Britain refused or declined 
her assistance at the early' stage of the Burma campaign ; and it was an eye- 


opener at a -later stage, after the fall ot Rangoon, that for about ten days 
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eince March 18 at Toungoo and round about, “a lone Chinese division” was 
left to fight "the Japanese motorized 65 Division and regiments from 
the 33rd Division," to quote from the chapter — “Military Affairs” — in 
the hook — China after Five Years of War — published by the Chinese 
Ministry of Information, and available at the Calcttta Branch. The 
hook is made up of certain pamphlets written by Chinese publicists on 
various phases of Chinese life functioning under the pressure of a 
national war. The disappointing experiences of the Chinese divisions 
with British tactics in Burma must have been partly responsible for 
the Burma debacle, throwing light on the political and military deficien- 
cies of British administration in eastern Asia. This discovery must 
have been one of the reasons that brought the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India to use their influence in setting right the 
political deficiency by persuading the leaders of political thought and 
conduct in our country to throw in their weight and prestige — their individual 
and party influence, into the defence-and-ofifence organization of India. 

The Supreme Commander of China had a right to expect better 
results from his Mission to India. His people had demonstrated that 
they had the stature, moral and physical, to stand 
Jlodern Chinn’s up and exchange blows with the Japanese, not for 
glotlons history weeks or months, but year after year, for five long 

years. The New York Time has recorded this glorious 
chapter in China’s history. 

‘Bis people hod been beaten and battered from one end of Chinn to the 
other. Their cities had been bombed y their soldiers gassed ; their tromen raped. 
From Valley Forge through "Valley Forge he has fought and gone on lighting. 
The aid that llic deraocrncics promised liim rras never enongh. But he kept on. 
In earlier years ho had fought a retiring battle. But in 1941 he fought the Japanese 
to a stand-still. That irns an acliievement neither British nor Americans have yet 
accomplished,’' 

This epic of endurance is being written by men and women — 
crores of them — in their blood and tears. How the miracle has been 
achieved will be the theme of bards and poets of 
How China dls- many lands which they will love to celebrate in 

covered herself words of pathos and of fire. Lin Y'n-tang in the 

chapter entitled — “Story of Sino-Japanese "War"'' — in 
bis book — Country & my People — has k-aced for us the process 
by which China did discover herself : bow the bitter lesson in 

disillusionment first at the Versailles .Conference, then at the League 
of Nations, and finally through a life-and-deatb struggle with Japan, 
rid her “of hesitancy and importunity and begging for mercy, of 
evasion and futile pleas for intercession, and useless crying over broken 
pledges," and at last enabled her to “nerve herself to the new atmosphere 
of the household” of modem aggressive and predatory nations. In 

China after Five Years of War, we have an informing record of 
the various organs of social life and institutions of constructive 
nationalism that have grown up under the auspices of the Kno Min- 
tang. These have undertaken the task of shaping "a sprawling, 
mass of humanity" into a modem "fighting nation' organized by 
railways and radios and propaganda bureaus and equipped and armed 
tor carrying on or resisting inlemational aggression.’’ It, China’s 

history of shamo and disgiaco since 1840, when Britain’s "Opinm 

War" started the era of aggression and encroachments on her sovereign 
17 
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■(rights to 1893-’94; when pigmy Japan defeated her, to the "Boxer” 
ontbnret in 1900 — organized by “The Eighteons Fraternity of Fist- 
fighters” — and the sack of Peking hy the international army — this 
history discredited the Manohu Court beyond recovery. Then came 
the attempt at recovery by the Republic ; the "21 Demands” present- 
ed hy Japan which, if acted upon, would have reduced the country 
to a ‘colony,” followed by persistent encroachments till Japan exposed 
her hands by the "rape of Manchuria” — this story of a diseased body 
politic recovering itself by the inner strength of its being is told us 
in the two books from which we have quoted above in many places. 

Lin Yu-tang’s book helps us to probe into the biology of the 
Chinese people and understand its psychology. The miracle of her 
survival through the centuries, as of India’s, is an 
iislmo^em^dles ''•rgument in support of the plea that these two 

the spirit ol new ancients amongst the other nations of the world have 
China continued in the world’s stage for tliousands of years 

because in the scheme of creation they have a definite 
contribution yet to make for the enrichment of the world’s life. 
Ho has ^ven us a character-study of the Generalissimo whom 
he calls ‘the supreme chess-player of the Far East and one 

of the greatest political chess-players of all time.” His ‘’inhuman 
coolness” has enabled him to stand the insults that Japan heaped 
on his people for about twenty years ; the cultivation ol this virtue 
has made it possible for him to rein in bis people from making an 
ultimately outburst against the aggressor from the east. His coolness, 
his "fine calculations,” his stubborness, "unusually un-Chinese,” have 
made him the recognized leader of “a new nation,” the law-giver of 
“a new society,” recognized all over the world as such— one of the 
builders of China — one of those few in every age and every clime whom 
Pearl Buck described as “a modern, whose roots are firmly in the 
past, but whose rich flowering is in the present.” The spirit that moves 
these millions has embodied itself in the Generalissimo, the spirit 
that has enabled unknown men and unknown women to face the 
Japanese terror, to see their homes burnt over their heads, to see 
their children die, and yet go on building roads and dams and clear- 
ing waterways so that a better China may emerge out of the tribula-- 
tions in the material conditions of their life. Watching from afar the 
hundreds of Chinese labourers building her roads, a Western writer 
broke out into this paen of praise : 

The great Himalayas tower abont the men, toiling at their task. Like white- 
capped giants the mountains look at labourers who seem like ants, scurrying 
hither and thither. But in tlie liearts of these men there is a great faith. And it 
it a faith which can move mountains.” 

This admiration, so poignantly felt and so vividly expressed sanctifies 
the sorrows and sufferings of our Chinese neighbours. And India would 
_ have been glad and proud to be of service to the noble 

National Conpest cO'tise represented by them. The Indian National Congress 
at Oblna has been consistent in its sympathy with China. 

And we know that under Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s leadership the 
politioally-consoious among the Chinese showed their awareness of the 
many events that was demonstrating the strength of the Nationalist 
Movement in India. The founder of the Chinese Republic in his looturep 
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on the methods and ideals ot Chinese Nationalism delivered in 1923-'24, 
which were later incorporated in The Three Principles of the People, 
drew attention to the Non-Co-operation Movement in India, and its 
application to the different conditions in his own country where the 
“foreigners” had not yet come to run into Governmental and adminis- 
trative machinery. Prom the side of India the establishment of the 
Eopuhlic in China had been welcomed as paving the way to an "Asiatic 
federation,”— a topic on which 0. E. Das and Srinivasa Iyengar as 
Presidents of the Congress had expatiated in their inaugural speeches 
in 1922 and 1926. At the Madras session (1927) a proposal to send 
a Medical Mission to China was mooted ; a resolution was passed recording 
protest against “the dispatch of Indian soldiers by the Government of India 
to suppress the Chinese national movement of freedom,” demanding the 
recall of Indian troops from China and calling upon Indians never to 
go to that countrj' “as an agent of the British Government to fight 
or work against the Chinese people.” The Congress Medical Mission 
failed to go because the Government refused to allow the necessary pass- 
ports. At the Calcutta Session (1928) the Congress sent greetings and 
congratulations to China for having “ended the era of foreign domi- 
nation in their country." The next few years in India were years of 
intensive political fight against British Imperialism. The Lucknow, 
Faizpur and the Haripura Congress sessions were marked by an inter- 
national out-look that had developed under the inspiration of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Suhhas Chandra Basu ; Japan’s "China Incident", started 
in July, 1987, swung India’s feelings and opinions wholly against the 
aggressor. And it was while the latter was head of the Congress Exe- 
cutive (1938) that the Indian Medical Unit could be arranged to be 
sent to China on September 1, 1938. A former President of the 
Congress, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu , spoke ot the unimportance of this Unit 
compared to China’s needs. But its value lay in the fact that it was 
■‘a gesture of India’s solidarity in endorsing China’s valour.” Dr. Atal 
who had experience of similar service in Spain was head of this Unit. 
Since those days the sjunpathy of India and her admiration for China 
has been constant and unwavering. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s flight 
to Chungking in August, 1938, linked the two countries more closely. 
Till to-day Japan’s victorious march through Malay'a and' Burma has 
made the two countries comrades in feeling in a common fight for 
the defence of international decency and national self-respect. 


Japan has turned China’s flank, and both by land and sea she has 
made a threatening advance in her rear. Confronted by this new peril 
the Generalissimo and the Government of China had 
to know what was the position in their rear, represented 
at present by India. It was for getting this information 
first-hand that the leader of China paid his visit. The 
Calcutta British daily— r/ie Statesman — thus described 
the purpose of this visit, and the impression the party 
carried with them from India ; 


The Cblacse 
Goveminenl had 
to Icnow 
conditions in 
India 


To know vilicrc India stands, how solid she is in support nnd, if not solid 
how she can become so, wJiai imtenlialily and lesources she can be counted on to 
develop and contribute, what is the country’s morale-all these information is 

vital for China uhey arc not satisfitd with whnt they found. They have in- 

dicntcd cknrly what is wrong nnd they levuru foil of hope that under the 
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compelllBK impact of the world war India is about to find herself fully where she 
ought to be." 

We have tried above to understand and explain the develop- 
ments that led to this latest contact between India and China, forced 
by the conditions of war released by Japan upon the hundred crores 
of men and women in Eastern Asia. It was suggested in "die-hard" 
quarters that the leader of China by trying to interfere with the affairs of 
India did a thing which was unusual. But the times were unusual also. 
And China by her heroic endurance of five years has earned her right 
to say something on how the “grand strategy” of the “United Nations” 
should he carried on in her immediate neighbourhood. 

China's life and death struggle, her concentation on war activities, 
form part of an evolution that was laid down by the founder of the 
n I Prt I 1 Chinese Eepuhlio about 20 years back. It has not 

& poUcl'es^?* possible for ns to deal in detail with the 

Chinn basic ideas that started from Dr. Sun ' Yat-sen and 

have brought China into this war with Japan — the 
doctrine of the Three Principles of the People, and the three stages by 
which these have to be realiaed in the life of the people, and how they have 
responded to their message. The “The Principles" are ; 

(1) Independence of Obina ns n nation ; 

(2) Democratic control of the internal life of Obina ; 

(Z\ Socialization of the more important units of economic oclivity, such ns 
railroads, electric power etc. 

The stages are — Militarism, Tutelage, and Constitutionalism. At the 
first period the revolutionaries are to subdue the war-lords and other 
provincial satraps who would try to take advantage of the transition 
created by the fall of the Manchu dyuvsty. These men tried to set 
up independent administrations thus threatening the unity of the country. 
Their defeat was the first duty imposed on the republican leaders by 
the conditions of their country’s ultimate victory over all separatist 
and selfish interests. This stage — the Napoleonic stage of the Chinese 
Eevolution — Dr. Sun Yat-sen defined as Militarism. The war against 
Japan has also been helping to strenglhon this militarism- The second 
stage — Tutelage — was built on the belief that the Chinese people were 
not ready to undertake the form of representative and responsible 
government of the present times. On the party — the Kuo Min-Tang — 
devolved the exercise of the sovereign powers of government and the 
duty of preparing the people for the exercise of their political rights. 
The third stage — State Socialism — ^would work out the problem of 
decent “livelihood" for the people. The Ee-organixation Convention of 
the Kuo Min-Tang adopted, in January, 1921, a programme in this 
behalf ; a few items of which are given below : 

(11 oil unequol treaties to be abrogated. 

(2) All loans that do not' iniuro the country politically and economically 
to bo repaid. 

(3) Loans contracted by militarists which do not serve the good of the people 
of Obino, not be paid. 

These have been the basic principles and policies of the Chinese 
.Nationalist Movement. Tactics have differed with different times and 
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different leaders. Dr. Snn-Yat-sen in his early life as 
Political nimia- ^ revolutionary, for instance in 1906, was rigid in his 
iSerelnpost-* programme of -the overthrow of the" Manchu Dynasty, 
Republican days of the foundation of a Eepublio ; at that time the 

Tong Min-hui in which were represented the three 
principal groups of Chinese revolutionaries had suggested or adopted 
as a plank of their party “an alliance between the Chinese and 
Japanese peoples," It is well-known that Dr. Sun received valuable 
help from Japanese civilians and militarists, and often found asylum 
there from the wrath of Manchu administrators, and of the reactionary 
politicians of China after the foundation of the Eepuhlic. Of these 
the most prominent was Yuan-Shi-kai, and the agents of foreign 
capitalist interests, the chief of whom was Chun Limpak, leader of 
the Canton Merchants' Party, the “campadore" (head business agent) 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at Canton. This person organized 
a Merchants’ Volunteer Porce which aimed at the overthrow of the 
Canton Government. The Generalissimo himself had had his military 
training in a Staff College in Japan, and had served several ypars 
in the Japanese army. As a matter of tactics the Kuo Min-Tang had 
resolved in 1924 to co-operate with the Soviet Union, to allow 
communists into membership, and to organize the farmers and workers 
to build up a basis of mass support for the Party. In his last days 
Dr. Bun had leaned on Soviet help. The Eusso-Cbinese Agreement 
signed on May 31, 1924, had by its Art. IV abrogated all the treaties and 
agreements “concluded between the former Tsarist Governments and any 
third party or parties affecting the sovereign rights or interests of 
China." For years the Soviet has been helping to uphold China’s 
struggling democracy. But General Ghiang Kai-shek, as he then was, 

did not appear to have much appreciated the value of this 

alliance. Lin Yu-tang has spoken of his “anti communist 
complex, bom of his days of association with Borodin.” His 
campaign against the labour unions, the peasant movement and 
the student organizations, begun in 1927, has cost China dear The 
Nanking Government under the control of General Cbiang Kai-shek had 
pledged itself to “the ruthless extermination of the communists”, an 
activity that became “an obsession with him.” For seven long years 
'ho spent his best time and a very heavy part of China's national 
revenue in fighting them, in five successive campaigns, using more 

and more resources until in the Fifth Campaign, in late 1933, he 

mobilized nearly a million soldiers." In Edgar Snow’s book — Eed Star 
Over China— viQ have this epic story told ; Lin Yu-tang has summarized it, 
and tells us why ho dwelt on the “anti-communist complex” of the leader 
of China, the bias that 


'‘mndc him commit the one miBlakc of policy in all those years and pbes bv 
the opporiuniiy of makinc a definite alliance with RnsBia in -1935, which would 
have prcTcnten the war” (between China nnd Japan). 


This interpretation was based on insnfiicient data, as it appears 
from later events which came to light in January, 1939. Lin Yn-tang’s book 
was first published in February', 1939 ; the edition we 
Soviet help and have seen is dated May 1939. This fuller knowledge 

advice to China makes necessary a modification of the criticism of the 

policy followed by the Chinese Government. "We; get 
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it from Dr. Snn Do, President of the Legislative Yuan, in a statement 
made on January 1, 1939. It appears that M. Bogomoloff, the Soviet 
ambassador to China, arrived at Nanking in April 1, 1937, •with proposals 
for a full-dress Eusso-Chinese Alliance, namely, that Eussia and China 
should sign a Non-Aggression Pact as also a Mutual Assistance Pact ; 
he also suggested that China should take the initiative in proposing the 
convocation of a Pacific (Peace) Conference. The Chinese Government 
"deliberately” postponed action on the lines suggested by the Soviet 
Government "for fear it might prejudice assistance from Great 
Britain and America". This expectation was not realised then, 
and even now when China is one of the pillars of the "United Nations”, 
British and American help during these months since December 7, 1941, 
has been like a trickle. It was not any "anti-communist complex" that 
really stood in the way of a Eusso-Chinese Alliance. All the same, it 
has to be deplored that the Soviet suggestion was not acted upon. Chinese 
initiative in convening a Pacific Conference would have turned the tide 
of world affairs, at least of affairs in Asia. By acting as suggested China 
would have come as a leader and not as a suppliant to the imperialistic 
Powers of the world. Such a Conference would not have confined itself 
to Japan's "special position," but would have dealt with the special 
pri'vileges of other Powers — the presence of foreign troops in China, con- 
cessions, extra-territoriality, spheres of influence, control of China’s Customs 
Administration, leased territories, naval bases, etc, etc. — problems that 
China had unsuccessfully raised at the Washington Conference (1921-22). 

It appears also that Japan got scent of some such ' matter, and 
announced on July 4, 1937, its plan to call "a Continental Economic 
, Conference to consolidate the economic relations of Korea, 

Connter"chI* Manchuria and North China” and to establish a unified 

recovery economic system under a comprehensive economic plan 

for the three areas. British capital was to assist the 
Japanese in the exploitation of this "Organic continental bloc” — parti- 
cularly North China ; and this "bloc" was to be closely linked, through 
capital investments, with Japanese industries. Questions in the House 
of Commons with regard to negotiations between leaders of British and 
Japanese industries could not wholly re-assure feeling in China, as Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee is his “Survey of International Affairs (1937)’’ commented : 

" there can be little doubt that the fears enpendered by the London 

nefiOtiatlons contributed to the determination of the Nanking Government to 
strengthen their grip on North China before any agreement among third parties 
bad time to become effective.” j 


We have told our story of the many recent events that have brought 
India and China nearer to each other in one of the greatest crises of 


A remarkable 
century & Its 
propbeta 


their national life. Both the countries had adopted the 
"hermit policy" as a protective measure of their social 
and cultural values. Why they did so wo ■will never know, 
when they did so we cannot point out to any exact 


date. Four thousand five hundred years back India and China were not 
hermit nations. Historians have commented on < a remarkable fact that 


during the century, five hundred years previous to the Christian era, a 
galaxy of prophets appeared almost at the same time in countries 
as _ far apart as China and Italy — ^Laotzo and Confucius in 
China, Buddha and Mahavira in India, Zoroaster in Iran, Ezekiel and 
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the Second Isaiah in Judea, Thales in lonea and Pythagoras in Southern 
Italy. Their advent can he explained by a ■wide-spread social disintegra- 
tion threatening the life and conduct of millions of men and •women. 
These path-finders must have appeared in response to keenly-felt distress 
and doubt felt by the Chinese, the Indians, the Iranians, the Jews, 
the Greeks and the pre-Eoman Itahans. This distress and donht 
must have been a link between peoples so distant from one 
another. And the" prophets must have been moved by a common 
impulse to have appeared almost at the same time and to have 
pointed to the way of salvation to so many millions of people. This 
history ought to have prepared them for a League of Nations where 
th&ir representatives would meet and discuss the many ills from 
which their societies suffered. But experience proved otherwise. And 
our ancestors more than four thousands years back who had thrilled 
to the message of these prophets in the different countries were followed 
by men and women who knew not their common heritage. 


To-day it requires no little effort of imagination to draw inspira- 
tion from this history. But world events, the threats of barbaric 
appetites and ambitions, have made ns all, in all 

Through rivalry countries, into partners in an adventure on the result 

*oBtrto*c!r' art-"^ which the self-respect and happiness of mankind 

nership^ * depends in ways not fully understood at present. 

Humanity may be divided into warring nations to-day. 
But the forces released by modern science and the present war must 
compel us, if we desire to survive, to build a world-scheme of 
partnership in a common work. The -visit of the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India, and the manner in which the 
Indian people welcomed them, have spun new threads of fellowship 
for ninety crores of human beings, counting almost half the population 
of the world. Wo may hope that this will be no short-time war- 
arrangement. India and China might not have gained the immediate 
object desired by both of them. But the events of February, 1942, 
will stand as a land-mark in the history of their two countries, and 
will influence world-history, and its future evolution. Men and women 
conversant with international affairs, in touch with vital forces 
of present-day history, have begun to speculate on the outcome of an 
Indo-Chinese Alliance, and its influence on ''the inevitable Consortium 
of Asiatic Powers”. Thirty years back Bipin Chandra Pal in Nationality 
& Empire discussed the consequences of the awakening of the giant 
nation of eastern Asia. Upton Close in Revolt of Aaia prophesied 
that Asia's rise to consequence would remove the centre of world 
affairs from the Atlantic to the Pacific Basin ; that Eussia, China 
and the U. S. A, would assume the importance which the size of their 
populations and the wealth of their resources would enable them to 
do, that the U. B. A. will “succeed Great Britain as the spokesman 
of Western Civilization and the vanguard of the white peoples in 

their front against a revivified Asia.” Scott Ncnring in his hook 

Whither C/m 7ia— -published in the latter part of 1927, looked forward 
to “a rivalry of races and cultures as well as of economic interests” 
in which he placed a “Eurasion bloc,” consisting of Soviet Eussia 
China, and Japan “as a subordinate but powerful member” one-third 
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of the -world’s population — in opposition to “the arrogance and predatory 
nithlessness of the last two of the Great Empires” — Great Britain 
and the U. S. A. He arrived at another interesting conclusion from 
these stated premises. 

‘"riie Soviet Union will continue to be the spiritunl father of the new social 
order. But the Chinese will bo its business manager.” 


World War II of the 20th century has, however, modified, for 
the time being at least, the alignment of forces in the international 
field. Japan has moved out of the bloc; the Soviet 
re-gronpl^ng*^ ° Union, China and the United States are allies in a 
of^oploB “global War”. India, the second largest country .in 
the world in point of population, is an uncertain and 
unknown factor as her man-power is under the direction and control 
of a non-Indian State. But when India comes by her own and is 
able to make her own decisions in national and international affairs, 
she will have a decisive say in the development of human relations. 
Placed almost at the centra of the continent of Asia it may well- he 
her destiny as well as her desire that she should play a "co- 

ordinating role” in the clash of races, cultures and economic interests 
which Scott Nearing had prophesied. An Indian publicist, long 
resident in the United States, Eiishnalal Shridharani in an article in 
the Pacific Affah's, entitled — “India In A Changing Asia” — has 

indicated this role for his country. He sees India as “the centre of 
the coming consortium of Asiatic Nations.” Geographically, tho Sinkiang 
province of China may look as a probable. But the logic > of economic 
forces would weigh the scale on the side of India. And the Hindu- 
Muslim rivalry within India herself would be playing a decisi-i'e part 
in the matter. 

“ the MuhommadnuB are dragging India westward towards the 

Muslim world, wliilo tho Hindus are accelerating India’s eastward orientation 
towards the Buddliist world. This tug-of-our may result in a lie and turn India 
into a meeting place of the two great arms of Asia.” 


This study in power politics -puts a narrow interpretation on the 
role that India may have to play in the near future. Thought- leaders 
of India from times beyond recorded history has reserved 
tT.**! 1 a nobler part for their socred land to play. As the 

play meeting-ground of many races, of many cultures, now 

lost in a new composition, her social legislators had 
risen over creeds ; they spoke not of racial or national creeds but of 
Manava D/iorma— the law of being of humanity. In our own days and 
in our own times, the prophets and poets of Indian Nationalism have 
spoken and sung of their country as the ocean into which many streams 
from the right and the left empty their waters and find their fulfilment in 
this loss of identity in the heart of a great immensity. All the living 
cultures have their followers in this country — Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsis, to name only a few of them. By their neighbourhood 
to one another thay have had to arrive at some sort of a synthesis and 
reconciliation. This spirit of give-and-take will have influence in all 
other spheres of life — in politics and economics also. Therefore has it 
been thought that India offers tho host testing-house of the many pro- 
blems of racial, political and economic conflicts and competitions that 
twist and disfigure tho life of tho modem world. India has developed 
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the mind fit to receive and impart a wider and all-embracing view of 
human relations. It is felt that being the meeting-ground of all the living 
cultures of the world India has gained the experience and earned the 
right to act as the co-ordinator of ail separatist conceits and ambitions 
of the various nations of the world An identical service to the W estem 
world, to Europe and to the Americas, could have been rendered by the 
United States which has been called the "melting-pob" of races, of 
Western races specially. It was expected that she would' act as the 
arbitrator between the warring nations of the West. But the experience 
of the two world wars have belied these hopes, and there is none in the world, 
individual or nation, who by reason of his or their prestige and tradition 
of disinterestedness can act as the peace-maker between modem States. Per- 
haps, hopes like these are never realized in actual life or never have 

been. The experiences of India during the centuries of her history 

supports the hopelessness of such hope. In her epics, the Bamayana 
and the Mahabharata, are recorded how attempts at peace and reconcilia- 
tion proved failures, and Vivishena and Sri-Krisbna had to be witnesses of 
mass-murders which they did their best to halt and stop. 

Peelings like these assail our minds as we survey the battle- 
fields in all parts of the globe. Old men and old nations are 

said to be cynics with regard to the talk about 
justice and international friendship ; they know that 
stands In the way it is merely a diplomatic mode of speech and sheer 
“rubbish”, and that all international diplomacy is based 
not on sentiment but on the conflict or community of interests. 
Indians and Chinese have acquired this knowledge through their 

bitter experiences of the remembered and recent past. In the case 

of the former, being a dependent country, this feeling stands between 
her and Britain who has been using her man-power and her natural 
wealth for the purposes of her survival as a Great Power. The 

Generalissimo could understand this during his visit, and the reasons 

for the failure of his efforts at reconciliation. His appeal to the 
people of India and to the British, carried in his parting message, 
has not borne the fruit desired and expected. The British Government 
made, however, an offer sent through Sir Stafford Oripps which did 
not in any sense transfer "real political power" to the people of 
India and their representatives and accredited leaders. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek returned to their country in the third 
week of Pebruary. 1942. 

And on the 11th March a discussion was held in the House 
of Commons in course of which the British Premier made an 
„ , „ important statement bearing on the Indian situation — 

nwVnot Vrncfd '“Portant not for any positive change to be brought 
for India’s help about ^ in the irritated relations between the two 
countries but for the recognition on the part of a 
“dio-bard” politician that a change was required. 


’The .crisis in tbe nffoirs of India arising out of the Japanese advance has 
made us wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard their land from the 
menace of the invader.” 


an- 


As Leader of the House of Commons Sir Stafford Cripps 
nounced that “a debate will ho held possibly very shortly npon the 
18 
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basis of a Government decision in the matter." This came off 
on the 28th of April after his return from his mission 
this recD^UIon India. These announcements did not, however, seem 
"*from^Lough”°’^ to assure world opinion, or “United nations” opinion, 
though many regarded them as some sort of a 
response to the Generalissimo’s parting appeal to the British Govern- 
ment and people. A sample of the opinion expressed in those days 
spoke of the fear that “Britain’s something would not only be late 
but far from enough," that when the war was bearing down fast on 
“India’s disunited, disaffected Hindus, Moslems, Princes and untouch- 
ables," Britain's “shortly” was much too far away for “either action 
or debate on India.” The retention of Mr. Leopold Amery as Secretary 
of State for India during many of Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet re-shufflings 
was also regarded by many as “a bad sign for India’s political 
hopes." The British Labour Party issued a statement in the first 
week of March, 1942, in course of which they said that it was 
"the duty of the British Government to take every possible step to 
promote Indian Agreement.” And as preliminaries thereto the British 
Government should give “all posts in the Viceroy's Executive Council 
of 14 to Indians," that this Council should immediately take steps 
towards the drafting of a hew Indian Constitution to be ratified after the 
war. There were other indications that the British and other 
peoples who were organized in the "United Nations” were 
uneasy with happenings in Malaya ; they were justly suspicious of a 
regime that could betray their cause in the way it was done there. 


The debate in the House of Lords held in the first week of February 
was expressive of anxiety widely felt, and of "die-hard” mischief- 
making. Lord Farringdon who initiated the debate put 
A doljate in the the Labour point of view with moderation ; Lord Ban- 
House of Loras keillour in putting forth the Conservative view doubted 
whether the calling into the Governor-General’s Coun- 
cil of more Indians, the releasing of political prisoners, would avail more 
in conciliating extremist Indian opinion than the remittance of Southern 
Ireland’s debts and the handing over of naval ports had done. The 
official view was put forward by the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
the Duke of Devonshire, The difficulty in India to-day was not with 
regard to transference of power by the British Government but “what 
Indian Government or Governments wore to take over” the reins of 
administration from British hands. The use of the word — "Governments” — 
is significant, for it occurs in one or two other places of the speech, 
shovring that even more than a month before the Cripps Mission was 
thought of the mind of the London Government had been dallying with 
the idea of more than one Government for India. The Duke of 
Devonshire was scion of a family whose the-thon head did his host 
or worst to kill the first Home Buie Bill for Ireland in the eighties of 
the last century. The father of the present Premier of Britain was 
the inspirer of revolt in Ulster when he declared — "Ulster will fight, 
and Ulster will bo right”. And the Duke of Devonshire was carrj-ing on a 
very venerable tradition, when he declared : 


‘•Tho Moslem and Hindu comrauniticB do not want the same (hing, and to 
think of them ns a majority and a' minority is to risk a BcrimiB error, for that line 
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of thought will B^gest that it iB the duty of the minority to bow to the wishes 
of the majority. The minority has no more duty to bow to the wiehes of the 
majority merely becauee it is a majority than the smaller peoples of Europe, such 
as the Greeks had to bow to the wishes of the Germane merely because they 
wore a minority." 

The Under-Secretary of State did not rest satisfied vath granting 
this "charter of intransigence’ ’ to all minorities in every part of the world ; 

he spoke of “chaos” into which India would 
An he plunged if the British Government transferred “control 

* ® of the Government” without securing some measure 

of agreement between various elements of the popula- 
tion of India. We have our doubts with regard to any good coming 
out of any argument, mild or heated, on this imperialistic plea. We 
have grown so familiar with it that we propose to dismiss it with quoting 
what the Calcutta Indo-British daily said so neatly in noticing this speech. 

"The British Government continually adjures Indians to get together. It omits 
to Bay what it is prepared to transfer to them as soon as they do so. That is the 
root of the trouble. Hindus and Moslems will not face the fact that neither of 
them can have all the cake they want till they arc offered the cake between them. 

We have to recognize that in getting hopeful over the proposals that 
Sir Stafford Cripps was carrying to India it was not possible for any one, 
even in those days, to forget this history. Politicians 
^aTriccB^and* India and Britain might speak of the British 

threats to India War Cabinet sending Sir Stafford to India as a move 

from ontside in the right direction, as a proof of British sincerity. 

Bub the majority of the politically-minded people in 
India could not help feeling anaety over last-minute penances. The 
Press of the "United Nations’’ did their best to boost the Mission. The 
people of India became recipients of advice from all and sundry. Prom 
far and near flowed into our country these streams of advice and veiled 
threats. It was difficult to resist resenting all this solicitude. 3?rom 
the United States came most of the pleadings passing through the sieve 
of a discriminating censorship the control of which was in British hands. 
Wo propose to sample out some of these for the benefit of nations. 
As was but natural the reported intervention in the Cripps negotiations 
by Colonel Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s "envoy in New Delhi” 
in those days, was given a wide Press in bis country. The 
majority of the U. S. Press cuttings that we have come across 
asked us to take note of and understand the significance of this 
intervention. They mode this the text of their preachings. 

'•TMa should bring homo to India the United States’ profound concern at the 
Indo-British negotiation. That concern is not limited simply to tho desire to see 
an agreement ns such between Britain and India but it extends to the details of tho 
ngrMmcnt. India’s fortunes and ours now nre so inter-locked that the gates of 
India at which the Japanese arc hammering have become ns vital to our security 

as if they were our own frontiers /Ihc agreement which Colonel Johnson is 

urging m New Delhi, ns the Indian people must know, has the support of the 
neighbouring China as well ns of a fncndly America."— TVashi riff ton Post, 

‘ We in the United States arc inexperienced in the mazes of Indian politics 
but wc can sec with perfect clearness that it no agreement is reached the lot of 
India and Britain, our own loo, will be infinitely worse than even if an imrcrfcct 
compiomisc is accepted. Final failinc would be devastating to Ihc cause of freedom 
for India and Uic United Nations. If such occurs and if persons responsible can 
he idcntiDcd the htirdoii Of their rnblic guilt will he enormous.”— Neie ForA- r/mes 
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"The notion that the United States could do so (impoae a solution) tends to 
stultify the position •which nationalist leadeTS themsel'veB have dnitned that India 
should be free to work out her own destiny without artificial hindrances or restric- 
tions by the British. That opportunity Britain seemed cateeorically to promise in 
her latest offer, but now the objection to it is that ■various Indian leaders are not 
now asking for greater freroom to meet their o'wn problems. Instead they seem 
to be insisting that the problems should be fore-closed in their favour. ...... The 

way in which the offer has been received has not increased American estimate of 
the realism of Indian political leaders. The moat that any of us con hope for in 
this desperate world is the chance to solve our own problems and not guarantee 
that they be solved for us.” — Nev) York Herald Tribune. 

‘Tf Indian leaders reject Britain’s amended terms it means they cannot agree 
between themselves on the alternative proposal; for, it is evident that Mr, Churcmll, 
probably prodded by President Roosevelt, is ready to accept almost any compromise 
that would be back^ by the two main groups in British India— the Congress Party 
and the Moslem League. Whatever is the answer to the British offer India is at 
war. The military problem remains the same. The immediate decision of India’s 
leaders cannot affect the effort of the other fighting nations to defend India to the 
utmost against the common enemy.” — Ann McCormick in New York Times. 

‘■There is every indication that the military situation will soon run over the 
political, that no matter What decision is reached there will be no time to put it into 
effect before the Japanese are on India’s door-step. What happens on the fighting 
fronts in Burma is likely to mean more to the future of India that what happens 
in New Delhi.” — Philadelphia Recorder. 

'Tndia's decision is almost as important to the United States as to Britain. 
The United States with Britain and other nations fighting the Ajus has a right to 
ask India’s acceptance of freedom which is qualified only by the demands of war 
itself ." — Nation (Weekly). 

"India will not fight for any kind of empire personified by Mr. Amory, and 
we gloomily see a major disaster ahead for the United Nations.”- CAfeapo Times. 

"The crux of the situation in India does not lie so much in the character or 
degree of Indian independence— or rather of English dominion— offered by the 
British Government. It lies in the unwillingness of Asia any longer to recognize 
any form of foreign dominion. Asia for Asiatics is the principle around whi^ the 
■people of Asia are for the most part rallying. The first obligation of England, the 
first step in framing: a practical plan for the defence of India, is to overcome that 
sentiment and completely convince the leaders and people of India that co-operation 
with the United Nations means not only freedom from the Japanese aggression but 
from Engiish domination. There is only one requirement necessary in the situation 
and it is sincerity.” — From the Uearst chain of newspapers. 

We present this sample of TJ. S. A. opinion to enable our people 
to see themselves as others see them. A similar result ■will be 
gained if they cared to study the debate in the House 
A. sample of of Oommons on April 28,1942, that ensued on the 

British opinion rex>ort submitted to it by Sir Stafford Cripps on his 

Indian Mission. The impression is left on the mind 
that the members of the House could not make out ■why the negotiations 
failed. Mr. Gordon Macdonald who spoke on behalf of the Opposition 
drew attention to the “authoritative statement on the break-down of 
the New Delhi negotiation," made by Pundit Jawaharal Nehru, 
“which presents a different viewpoint and puts an entirely different 
complexion upon what happened." His analysis of the character of 
Sir Stafford Oripps, and the manner in which he presented his case, 
is so interesting that it should be shared with our readers. 

been defined as a saint brought up in a lawyer's office.” 

^'Bir Staffora was a lavvyor brought up in a saintly home.” 

"He Bcmed to do his pb pretty well like n lawyer this morning, and I detect- 
ed here and there, especially in the closing passages of his speech, a hint of the saint, 
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but I saw more of the lawyer &om the beginning. I would not expect anything else 
from him.” 

His reference to the Secretary of State for India -was perfectly 

courteous but devastatingly cruel. , , , 

“ I know that policy Bometimes mils because of certain types of person- 
ality. I nm just wondering .1 have already said that the best man fitted 

to be sent out to India was sent out. That in itself is a reflection on the 

Secretary of State I do not want any man who has not the confidence of the 

Indian people, and whose words do not caii^ the weight that the words of a 
Secretary of State ought to carry, to remtdn in office too long.” 

Sit Alfred Knox quoted Wo un-named Muslims, “one very responsible 
and highly placed” and another “who has done great service foi the 
British Government in his own country,” slanging the 
^e^cmafon^lnto'*' Itidian National Congress. The former represented it as 
*lndian°pollucB tody of industrialists and capitalists, essentially of 

non-martial elements” which will try to “save itself and the 
moneyed people......... in the manner and fashion of Thailand” ; the 

latter complained that the Government has “given latitude to • Congress 
Filth Columnists and others.” Harl "Winterton attempted a bit of psycho- 
analysis of the Hindus and Muslima of India. "Unfortunately” in many 
oases the former seemed to produce better briefs for the information .of the 
members of the House of Commons than did the latter. “Possibly the 
latter are not as acute politicians*” He represented the Muslims as 
feeling that "partly connected with the extremely intellectual character 
of the Hindu religion,” the Hindus were good in putting a case. But this 
is an old story ; they do not or need not feel like that today. For, they have 
found in Mr Jinnah 'one of the most acute and analytical brains that any 
community has had in India for many years.” He also threw a bouquet 
at Mr. M. N. Boy — “a very remarkable man of whom much will be 
heard in the future" — who was "prophetic” when he said that as in China' 
so in India as a result of the “revolution,’’ old ideas and regimes would 
be destroyed ; and that when power came into the bands of the workers and 
peasants not much would be heard of "the type of leaders like Mr. 
Nehm." Sir Stanley Reed instructed the world on the reason why 
the word ''Union" was used in preference to the word “Federation” 
in the declaration that Sir Stafford bad carried with him to India. The 
latter meant “a supreme Central Government handing something back 
to tbo constituent units which are the Provinces,” while the use of 
the former meant “that the Provinces are the constituent units giving 
powers to the Central Government for the purpose of unity, strength 
and direction.” Mr Sorensen believed that he was right 'in saying 
that "the actual breakdown in negotiations was precisely on the 
question of the transfer of power.” Mr. Richards confessed that he 
was "loft with the feeling that oven ho (Sir Stafford Cripps) finds it 
rather difficult, when he analyses the position, to say exactly whv 
negotiations should have broken down.” j y e 


One member, kir. Cove, expressed the opinion that Mr CburMU'^ 
Indian record should have prepared them for the failnm 
TB, ae,,,.plea fcon. lI.. 

Speeches on India, picked up from a second-b^g 
shop, extracts to drive home his point. Bmlng 
discussions on the Government of India Bill xr. 
Churchill had blurted out in the HoZ\f n ’ 
the truth of the hypocritical side of British policy in India ; Commons 


tradition &l8llure 
ol the Ctipps 
Mission 
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‘Tt urns even pretended, or nt any rate allowed to appear, that Indian disunity 
was the only or the main obstacle to our speedy departure.” 

And to give colour to his picture of Hindu-Muslim antagonism in India, 
Mr. Ohurohill used very picturesque language indeed : 

‘‘Side by side with this Brahmin theocracy and the immense Hindu population 

there dwell in India 70 millions of Muslems, a race of far greater physical 

vigour and fierceness, armed with a religion which lends itself too readily to war 
and conquest. While the Hindu clabomtes his argument, the Muslem sharpens 
his sword.” 

Three extracts from Sir Stafford Cripp’s speech of this day, his 
presentation of the New Delhi negotiations, will enable ns then to turn 
to India, to her parties, to her ofidoial and non- 
Slr Stalford Cripps’ official participants in the Delhi talks. Sir Stafford 

dllUcnliles stated thus the difficulties that stood in the way of the 
success of his Mission. 

“I was not prepared to bind the Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement 
for the conduct or his Executive.” 

‘‘But once self-determination has been promised to India as was proposed in 
the Draft Declaration it would be impossible for his Majesty’s Government to 
impose terms in the new Indian constitution.” 

the position of complete power asked by the Congress— which was 

not demanded by any other section of India— would leave the. matter in an 
impossible situation. The Executive Council, once chosen by the Viceroy, would 
not have been responsible to any one dint themselves, or in a somewhat looser 
way, perhaps, to their political or communal associations, and there would have 
been no protection, therefore, for any of the minorities ” 

In the days when the Cripps negotiations opened at New Delhi, there 
were high hopes in the “United Nations” that Britain was doing the right 
thing, and India could do no less. The New York 
Times could, therefore, write : "The prayers of all who 
pray, the hopes of all who hope, are with her (India) at 
this terrible moment.” After the publication of the 
Draft Declaration of the British Government, the paper 
came on solid ground, and could appreciate the stand-point of India : 
"There is justice in the Indian demand for participation in the direction of 
the war. Nor can the Americans consistently quarrel with the objection 
raised against the right of secession from the All-India Union which the 
British proposal provides.” Then followed the days of exhortation and 
hectoring, of the growth of "a tendency to indulge in judgment of this group 
or that, and this leader or that, and so bringing hittemoss to the 
controversy”, to quote the words of Dr. "William Temple, the Archbishop- 
designate of Canterbury. The Washington Post could go so far as to 
write : “Congress control would be a dissolvent rather than a cement of 
resistance to a Japanese invasion.’’ In their anxiety for the success of the 
Cripps Mission many a British and U. 8. A.' publicist did lose sight of the 
central issue of the controversy as it emerged out of the vague generklizn- 
tions of the “Draft Declaration” — the issue stated so succinctly by Mr. 
Brailsford in the Neynold's News. 

‘Doc 8_ EngliBhmnn_ shrink from serving under an Indian Minister of Defence ? 
This one misunaerstanding we dare not risk. Our white skins are not. at tiiis 
moment an asset This is by all accounts the main issue which endangers the 
Government's offer, and its substantial issue because it touches India’s self -respect 
so closely.”. 

By bringing into a focus the view-points of U. 8. A. and British 
people, ns reflected in the Press - and in the House of Commons 


Bow they missed 
the Central Issue 
ol the contro- 
versy 
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respectively, 'we get a clear view of tbe argamenb that has been agitating 
the relations between India and Britain. The fortunes ^ of war, the 
defeats suffered by the “United Nations” in course of the first six months of 
1942, have made this Indo-British quarrel a concern of the whole world, 
despite tbe desperate attempts of the British authori- 
Helpless rage ol jj. “domestic question.” The impact of 

Japan’s war and the nnpreparedness and incompetence 
of British strategists, however, forced on the British 
Government this unpleasant task of making advances to Indian National- 
ism. This may be true. But the time chosen was or seemed to bo in 
March, 1942, “too late”. British troops had begun retreating out of Burma. 
Singapore, the bastion of the British domination in the Far Bast, 
had long ago fallen ; Eangoon had been left a burnt city ; by the 
time Sir Stafford Crippa reached India tbe Andaman Islands with its 
bases had been captured by tbe Japanese. And the feeling oven amongst 
loyalists, and beneficiaries from British connection, was expressed by a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Sit Abdul Halim Ghuznavi ; 

" we have been left in the lurch. Goodness knows how we are 

to defend ourselves 1” There is bitterness in these words, there is 
helplessness in them. Prof. Coupland in his book — The Cripps Mission 
— has tried to indicate the various ways in which people in India reacted to 
the happenings that had brought the dangers of war to the frontiers of their 
country. 

" it is understandable enough that people who had been bo often told 

that, if Britiah had taken away their freedom, she had paid for it by giving them 
the Pax Britannica, ehould vent their rage on the Briti^ Government. And this 
new bittcmcBs inevitably eharpened the nationaliste’ earlier rcBentment at the false 
position, as they conceive it, which had been forced on India from the very out- 
set of the war.’’ 

An Indian participator in the Cripps negotiations has speculated 
what would have been the result of a Mission like what brought 
1 ^ ..a. Stafford Cripps to India if it bad come before the fall 

*edUmiaea"o! of Singapore, before the fall of Eangoon, before the Japs 
acceptance of began bombing India itself. The Ghanceller of the 

Cripps propoBals Princes’ Chamber, His Highness tbe Jam Sahob of 

Nawanagar, has suggested that if Japs bombs had not 
fallen on Vizagapatam and Coconada, Colombo and Trincomalee, tbe response 
of the various political parties in India, specially of the Congress, would 
have been different. Candid friends of the Indian Nationalist Move- 
ment have charitably probed into the feeling of Congress leaders thna 

this was no time to bo accepting any increase of political power 
whatever.” This kindly interpretation was put in face of the words 
nsed by the President of the Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
in bis letter dated April 11, 1942, tbe last letter that he wrote to 
Sir Stafford Cripps : 

"But wc pointed out to you that bo far as tbe propOBals relate to the future 
Orny might be set oBido. bb wo were anxious to oEBumo leBiionBibility for India’s 
Government and defence m this hour of danger. This rcBponEibility could onlv 
be undertaken, however, if it was real rcBponBibility and power.” ^ 

Another factor that must have had its inflnenco in creating difiB- 
oulties for the negotiations, apart from the imminence of Jap attack 
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lai. MR. E. M, SOUTER 

122. Rai Bahadur Vikramjit Singh 

123, Munshi Gajadhar Prasad 


Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session — Lucknow — ^22nd. February to 28th. March ’36 

Tributes to Late Kino 

The opening day of the United Provinces Legislative Oonnoil oonunenced its 
Budget Bossion at Lucknow on the 22nd. Febrnary 1936 and was <^voted to the 
condolenoe motion relating to King George’s death. All sections of the House ioinea 
in paying tributes to tho memory -of the lato King. The following resolution 
was passed after which tho House adjourned till the 24th. : — 

“This Council records its sincere grief on the occasion of the death of His Mo 
Majesty King George Y, and its deep sympathy with His Majesty King 
Her Graoloua Majesty Queen Mary and other Memhere of tho Royal lamily In tn^ 
groat bereavement. It desires to offer His Majesty its humble and Martv congrata- 
lations upon his accession and assures him of its loyal devotion to his Royal person. 

Budoet Estimates foe 1930-37 

. 24th. FEBRUARY The Budget estimates for 1936-37 was presented to-day in tho 
Oonncil by Mr. J, M. Clay, Finance Member. It showed that the Gotemment nopod to 
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obtain revenue amounting to Es. 11,70,96,600, the eMenditure being Bs. 12,44,66.000, 
thus leaving a revenue defioit'of Es. 73,TO,000. With the help of a loan of Es. 
77,86,030, the receipts under debt heads are estimated to be Es. 331,^,000 and dis- 
bursements under these heads amount to Rs. 2,68,17,000 resolting in a surplus of Es. 
73,71,000 which e^^tly cancels the revenue dehoit. 

The revised estimate for 1935-36 show that the anticipated deficit in the revenue 
budget would be reduced to Rs. 464,000, though the Government originally budgeted 
for a deficit of Es. 30,39,000. The Government hoped to reduce this deficit by a 
half through two taxation measures, which the Conncil ,rejeot6d. Orders were then 
issued to all departments to effect cuts in sanctioned expenditure, aggregating to Rs. 
16 lakhs and oiimg to these outs and certain other variations in income antf expen- 
diture, the deficit is expected to be reduced to the above figure. 

Coming to the new budget, Mr. Olay observed that it was rmpossible to regard 
it with equanimity. Apart from the falling o5 in revenue, the main items of 
increased expenditure consisted in larger debt and pensionary charges which he 
feared would grow in the future. Another special charge will bo the expense in the 
first election under the new Constitution. Definifoly new expenditure, both reour- 
ring and non-recurring, amounted to only Rs. 1,20,000. There was no addition to 
the rneagre proviaipn of one lakh for rural development, and “it is hard to see 
how it will be possible^ to finance, in the present conditions, any measnie which 
Government _ may desire to undertake in response to the recommendations of the 
Sapru Committee, urgent and vitally important though they may be." 

Enumerating the measures of economy contemplated by Government Mr. Clay 
explained that only two methods were possible for fnrUier amelioration or the posi- 
tion, namely new taxation-andisubvention from^ontside. In viewlof the clearly expressed 
intentions^ of the ConnoiJ, the " Government are making no proposals for fresh taxa- 
tion, while the question of subvention is being investigate into by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer. 


;HTDBO-ELECimo Scheme 

25tli. FEBRUARY ‘.—The Ccranoil spent practically the whole day debating on the 
resolution moved by the Finance Member, Mr. J. M, Clay, recommending to the 
Government that revised estimates of the Hydro-BIecliio Grid Scheme as amended 
by the Grid Enquiry Committee of 1935 may be approved and the soheme completed 
during the years 1936-37 and 1937-38. 

It might be recalled that the revised Boheroe involving a total expenditure of Es. 
337 latts were examined by a Committee of Experts,' which came to the conclusion 
that _ it was technically and economically sound, and should produce the results 
anticipated and recommended that it should be proceeded with in nooordanoo with 
the programme outlined. 

After tracing the origin and development of the scheme, and desoribing the 
^wing popnlanty of tube wells among cultivators, Mr, Clay said : “In 1935, Sir 
William Btampe, chief Engineer, came to the oonolnsion that the scheme originally 
sanctioned by the Secretory of State had undergone such large changes that he 
considered it necessary to recast it in its entirety, and the whole position, accordingly, 

- wap examined by a Committee of Experts in 1935, whose report was ominenuy 
satisfactory.” The mover next detailed the scope of the scheme and dwelt on its 
financial aspects. 

Mr. (7. Y. eWnfamoni, Leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment generally 
approving tho revised estimate of the scheme, but recommending to the Government 
that progress in the execution of the scheme, should bo made with duo regard to 
the Cinauoial results so far obtained and the effects of the Grid Scheme on general 
irrigation. Ho urged that Government should not proceed with the scheme with 
undue haste. He also referred, in this connection, to the finonoial difllculties of the 
Government on account of which they were not in a position to give effect to tho 
recommendations of tho Sapru Committee Report. 

Mr. Clay accepted tho amendment on condition that the House would not cut 
down any budget provisions for advancement of the scheme. 

Naie Gibis’ Pboieciio.v Act 

26tb. FEBRUARY The first division of tho Budget session took place to-day 
on an amendment by Thakur Jung Bahadur Bisht (Almora) to the pressed altera- 
tion in rule 13 under sec. 7 of the Naik Girls’ Protection Act He wanted that the 
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two ladies and one member of the Legislature who would be chosen to serve on the 
Advisory Committee shonld be Hindus. 

Sir Jtcala Prasad Srivasiava, Minister-in-oharge, was over-ruled by the Presi- 
dent when he raised a point of order that no amendment could be made to the 
proposed rule. Government members remained neutral lite many Muslims. Of the 
Muslims who however voted, the majority supported the amendment while only a 
few were against the amendment which was carried by the House by 35 votes to 
four (Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Mr, Shah Nazir Hussain, Md. Eahmat Khan and 
Mr. K Ahmad Shah). 


Govt.’s fiETBEsomiEKT Phoposais 

Prooeedinra were enlivened towards the fag end of the day when Mr. J. M. Olay, 
Rnanoe Member initiated a discussion on the retrenchment scheme of the Govern- 
ment. After dwelling at length on the measures the Government had taken from time 
to time to minimise expenditure, Mr. Clay said that a small offioial committee was 
appointed last year to explore further avenues of retrenchment Originally, the 
Government had intended to retrench expenditure to the extent of Es. 30 lakhs, 
but when they came down to realities, they found it was extremely difficult to 
Teach that figure and finally decided on Es. 20 lakhs of which Es. 12 lakhs were 
to be distributed over the Reserved Departments and Es. 8 lakhs over the Trans- 
ferred Departments. 

He added that a fairly la^e proportion of Government expenditure was absorbed 
by salaries, it being roughly Ra. 6,08,000 out of a total expenditure of Es. 13,50,000 
and it was impossible to rMuce it without a salary out or abolition of some Msts, 
but he would say no more about the salary cuts until he had heard the views of the 
members. He next proceeded to deal with various items of retrenchment contemplated 
by the Government. As regards the abolition of the Jhansi Division and four districts, 
the Finance Member declared that Government put forward these proposals with 
the utmost reluctance, and they would welcome any means, by which tins could be 
avoided as they appeared to be unpopular. He further pointed out that the inquiry 
by the Inspector-General showed that there was room for reduction of Es. i and 
one-fourth lakhs in the Police Department There was also in the Budget of 1936-37 
an item for Es. 8 lakhs under the head “Excise”, which Government hoped to obtain 
^ change in the ^stem of auctioning opium and other drugs shops, and if the 
House so desired. Government was prepared to consider the suggestion made by 
the Minister-in-charge that ^s expected income be set off against the proposed re- 
trenchment in Tranmorred Departments. 

Among the important proposals for retrenchment are the abolition of the Jhansi 
division and the districts of Pilibhit, Derha Dnn, Ballia and Snltonpur or Partabgarh 
and reduction in the strength of the Chief Court of Ondh by one Judge, reduction 
in the cadres of Sub-Judges and Munsifs, appointment of retired judges to the High 
Court to clear off arrears and rednotjons in special pays, travelling allowances, 
house rents, etc. 

The Qoverkob’b Adueess 

27th. FEBRUARY Addressing the Connoil this morning, E. E. ihe Oovemor 
traversed the entire field of Provincial administration, making a comprehensive survey 
of the activities of various Government Departments during the last years. 

At the outset, he referred to the death of King George V and said : “None in the 
British Empire is more ready to respond to such a conception of Eoyal character 
than the Indian people, and they knew welt how deep was His Majes^^s interest in 
all that concerned them.” Prooeeding, H. R the Governor referrea to the coming 
Constitution, which would probably Be introduced in a little more than a year, 
and "he would not have the opportunity of addressing the Council. 

He next dwelt at length on the new movement for rural development made 
Mssiblo by a grant from the Government of India and stressed that the scheme of 
development had been applied to every district of the Province. The work of rural 
development no longer depended on the enthusiasm of a particular officer, • bnt was 
now organised aU over the Province, in which Commissioners and District Officers 
wore doing their best to ensure the proper launching of the scheme, with the assis- 
tance of non-officials. In this connection, he made speoial reference to the i^etns 
given to the scheme by landlords. The movement had already gffined sufficient 
'^und to create an impression, and it had engendered a new hope in the villages. 
The object of the movement lay in co-ordinating and making readily available to 
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villaffers the work of different departments, partionlarly Agrionlture, Public Health 
and Education. “The method is to get villagers do things for memselves, with a 
dear realisation of the advantages of the new aotivities and ideals. It is ^necessary to 
gain the confidence of the corporate spirit of enterprise and co-operation. 

Nine health nnits had been estabhsned all over the Prqvino^ each unit representing 
a compact area, covering some IBO villages with a population of 35,000. Other sohemes 
of development included improved water-supply, construction of embankmente, 
improvements of cattle and poults breeding. In this connection, he referred to the 
work of the Eural Development Officer, Mr. Venkataohar and the special interest of 
the Minister in theproject _ 

Prroeeding, Sir Harry Haig suggested the introduction of a new staple crop form 
of cotton in view of the dwindling returns of sugaroano, which would _ greatly benefit 
the economic position of the Provmce. Introdnofion of cheap eleotnoal power was 
made possible under the new Hydro-Eleotrio Sohcme._ The sugarcane industry 
of the Province would receive an impetus in connection with _ mall-soale produofaon 
of sugarcane. H. E. the Governor next referred to the Exhibition in the coming 
winter at Dnoknow with a view to bringing the prodnoer and the bnyer in closer 
contact and benefit the resources of provincial income. 

The Governor next dealt at length on the resources of the Provinoe and pointed 
out that all such developments enumerated had been made possible by granfe from 
the Government of Indio, but they faced the problem of deficit when the Provinoe 
had to depend, on her own resources. The problem of deficit, though not new, had 
been enlarged bv the question of elections under the coming Constirption, and though 
the cost of elections will not recur yearly, the enhanced cost of administration under 
the now Constitution will amount to something like the cost of elections. The Land 
Revenue policy of the Povinoe will involve considerable expenditure for sometime, 
but bring return later. Examination of the present resources of the Province have 

S roved fliat there will be a serious gap between income and expenditure for the next 
ve years and it is impossible to expeot the deficit to be covered folly. The entire 
case in this connection was laid before the Nimeyei Committee. 

His Excellency referred to the excellent work of the Sapru Unemployment 
Committee, which was of vital interest to the Donutry, but the scheme involved 
erpenditme in which the Provinoe faced a deficit. H. E. the Governor hoped that 
constructive proposals would be forthcoming from the debate on the subject in the 
House. The Provinoe had been free from political agitation last year and though 
there were feelings between communities at present they had been localised. 

Gonoluding, the Governor expressed the hope that under the new Constitution, 
there would be progressive conoiliation of -nows in the interest of the two 
communities. “I &u^ therefore, that in the new Government, we shall find 
Hindus and Muslims working together, not primarily regarding themselves as 
members of one community or other, but jointly pursuing a policy that is in their 
joint interests. If we keep in front the goal of common good and development of 
the Provinoe, 1 feel sure that sectional interests will fall to their proper per^eotivo.” 

Govt’s. Reteekchmest Scheme (Cokto.) 

Disonssion on the Government’s retrenchment soheme was not conoluded when 
the Counoil rose for the day to-day. There was again stiff opposition from the 
Opposition members who opposed the abolition of some Districts and Tashils. One 
member said that the people of the Distriote and TashUs oonoerned would be 
willing to pay new toes rather than agree to the abolition proposals. Anoth er 
suggestion put forward in this connection was a permanent cut in tiie salaries of 
■ Government servants, it being ten centum in the case of those drawing salaries of 
Ra. 600 and below and 25 oentnm for the rest 

The Home Member, Kumcar dir ilaharaj Singh assured the House that Govern- 
ment did not propose to abolish the concession o! free return tickets to their homes 
to prisoners on their release nor any relating to the supply of cheaper diet in jails. 
As a matter of fact, the Inspeotor-General of Prisons’ proposals were designed to 
remove the monotony, in jail diet, which were under consideration. 

28tb. FEBRUARY The debate concluded to-day after a spirited and vigoroos 
denunciation by to, Ohiniamanii leader of the Opposifion of the L 0. B. goardian- 
- ship of the provincial finances since the inauguration of the present Reforms, the 
result of wmob was writ large on every page of the financial reports of the United 
Provinces. Mr. Chintamani urged that the only remedy, was to be found in the 
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reoonstruotioa of the entire Bystem of administration from the joint of /view of the 
people administered and he was loudly cheered at the conolusion of his speech by 
the whole House. . ... 

The debate was wound up by Mr. J. M. Olay, Finance Member, who thought 
that it was ‘deBnitely unfair* to accuse the Government of having pursued reokiessly 
an extravagant course during the last 10 or 12 years. He declared that the proposed 
abolition of districts and tashils would be reconsidered if the House oould nhd some 
new form of revenue to make up for the shortara and also to provide funds to 
implement the recommendations of the Sapra Committee . 

The Oounoil rejected Eai Bahadur Thakar Eanuman Singh'a amendment to 
reduce the number of first class districts to the status of second class districts but 
carried unanimously Babu Ram Bahadur Saskena’s amendment that effect should 
not be given to the proposed abolition of districts. 

The Finance Member next moved a resolution extending concession to the 
Minister in the matter of house rents paid by them. After asking the Council to 
agree to their retrenchment proposals there seemed absolutely no justification for 
the Government to seek the Counoil’s approval for conoessioR to the Ministers who 
are neither ill- paid nor poverty-stricken. The resolution was opposed by Rai 
Rajeshwar Bali and Mr. Ohintamani, though it was eventually carried by the 
House. 

The Education Minieter next invited a discussion on the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Muslim Education Conference, but the House accepted an amendment 
moved by Natoabxada Liaqat Ali Khan recommendii^ the Government to publish 
the report in the Gazette with a view to eliciting public opinion within two 
months and then publish their own decisions after considering the opinions so far 
received. The Council then adjourned till the 2nd . March. 

DsBiTE os TJneuplotmkst Coum. Repoet 

2nd. MARCH The debate on the report of the Unemployment Committee 
commenced with a speech by the Education Minister, Sir Jatcala Frasad Srizastva, 
who was responsible fcr the setting up of the Coromittee in 1034. The Minister on 
behalf of the Government oxpressw his deep sense of gratitude to the chairman' of the 
Committee, the Rt Hon. Sir Bahadur Bapru, for the immense labour undertaken 
by him at great personal _ sacrifice. 'The Government can do very little without 
money,’ said the Minister in appealing to the House 'to find a treasure somewhere’ 
so that they might be able to implement the Committee’s recommendations, which 
in his opimon were very useful and were being examined by an officer placed on 
special duty. 

The Et Hon. Sir Tig Bahadur Sapru, whom the House gave an enthusistio 
ovation as he rose to sp^k, explained the main recommendations of the Committee 
in an hour’s speech marked by eloquence, ability, lucidity, cogency, clearness and 
a masterly array of facts and figures. He spoke with utmost framcness when he 
said that he would have refused to look at the proposal when he was asked to 
undertake the duties of the chairmanship of the Unemployment Committee, had he 
been told that at the end of their labours the Government oould find no money to 
implement their recommendations. After graphically describing the magnitude of 
the problem which none oould oharacterire as a ‘political stunt’, the Bt. Hon. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru dealt with the acute discontent and bitterness prevailing among 
the educated young- men who were unable to secure employment and outlined 
measures roqmred to alleviate them. He charged both the Government and the 
society with the neglect of the important responsibility towards the rising genera- 
tion and protested against the policy of retrenchment followed by the Government 
which fared discontent among the lower ranks without touching men high up -in 
Government service who enjoyed statutory protection. He wound up his remarkable 
speech with an earnest appeal for the provision of funds to tackle the problem of 
unemployment, not avoiding taxation if it was necessary and if it could be reserved 
for tho purpose. The distinguished speaker was loudly cheered at the conclusion 
of his very able speech. 

Nine members^ took part in to-day’s disoussion, most of whom dwelt on tho 
paramount pressing necessity to tackle the ■unemployment problem on the linos 
suggested by the Sapru Committee to find the money needed for the purpose. 

. 3 rd. march No less than 16 members took part in to-day’s disoussion includ- 
ing the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. C. Y. Ohintamani, Nawabzada liaqat AH 
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Khan, of the leader of the Democratic part^ and Hai Bahadur Bahu Tikramjit Singh, 
leader of Constitutional party. From tne official bloc there were four speeches oy 
Mr. 8 . P. shall, officer on special duty, who examined the Unemployment Com- 
mittee’s report, Mr. Kharerat, Ednoanon secretary, Mr. Harrop, Director of Pnblio 
Instruction, and Mr. Olay, Finance Member. 

Opinion was not unanimous as regards the need for taxation with a view to provid- 
ing necessary funds for the purpose of implementing the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. Not unnatmtally the Government was severely oonsuied for its career of reck- 
less oxtravn®noe in the past and its unpardonable reluctance to reduce the princely 
salaries paid to the top. Natcabzada Liaqat AH Khan forcibly expressed this 
point of view and stoutly opposed the levy of fresh taxation, suggesting that it was 
the Government's primary responsibility to find money for the solution of the problem 
of unemployment Mr. Chintamani. on the contrary, took a different view of the 
matter, having regard to the fact that educated middle class unemployment had be- 
come so acute as to oonstitute a grave public danger of to-day and an increasing 
menace to public safety in years to come. He, however, insisted that there must be a 
statutory guarantee that whatever additional revenue was placed at the Government’s 
disposal should be exclusively applied to measures for relief of unemployment and 
should not be absorbed in the general revenues of the province. 

Mr. J. M. Olay, Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said 
that it was intended to bring forwara two measures of taxation : ihcreasing stai^ 
duties and court fees when the OounoB would re-assemble after the Holl and Id 
holidays and he gave an undertaking that if the Bills were passed the Government 
would earmark three lakhs this year and recurring sums in succeeding years for the 
purpose of implementing the committee’s^ reconsiderations. He farther announced 
that one lakh would be allotted for expansion or development in various transferred 
departments which in the result would nave an effect to unemployment In addition 
the Government undertook to abandon their idea regarding the atolition of five 
districts and six tahsils, the loss of possible saving from this latter undertaking 
amounting to four and half to five lakhs. He also promised to earmark the sum of 
four lakhs for the above mentioned purpose . He added : ‘It is a perfectly fair offer 
and there is no loophole for wriggling out of the promise.’ The undertaking given by 
Mr. Clay reassured the House that the Government were earnest on implement- 
ing the committee’s reoommendationB and it is very likely that the coming taxation 
measures might not share the same fate as their prMecessors of last year. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in hie second speech stressed that the Government of 
India could not divest themselves of their shore of responsibility in tackling the un- 
employment problem and urged that wisdom, experience, expediency and self-interest 
counselled that tiiey should frankly recognise that it was time for them to bestir 
themselves in the matter lest they might be overwhelmed by a deluge which, he 
oonld distinctly foresee, would overtake us if the elders of this generation refused 
to be luterestw in problems affecting the mind of the younger generation who were 
their future hope. He concluded his speech amidst loud and prolonged applause 
and the Oouncil adjourned till March 11. 

Gekebal Disocbsiox of BunoET 

nth. MARCH The ganeral discussion on the budget which oommenced to-day 
was quite dull and uninteresting. The ton-official benches looked practically deserted. 
‘1 have often noticed,' ramarked the President, ‘that the first day's reluotanoo is com- 
pensated for by next day’s eagerness to catch the eye of the Ohair. This is rather 
embarrassing and 1 hope that hon. members will not bo reluctant to catch the eye of 
the Ohair as quickly as possible’. Tho President’s apprehensions proved true and none 
got up to- speak at 3-30 p. m. as tho result of which the Council was adjourned. 
'Che keynote of all speeches was a vigorous plea for a percentage out in the salaries 
of the sorvices, both imperial and provinoiol. Moat of the speakers congratulated too 
Knance Member and Mr. Bathe, Finance Secretary, on the presentation of a 
‘lucid’ budget. 

CouET Fees Act Amend. Bill 

13tb. MARCH By 60 votes against 23 toe Council to-day carried too motion of 
the Finance Mamher to take into consideration the Bill amending ..the Court Fees 
Act, The Government majorito was both astounding and unexpected for it was 
generally calculated that toe division might bo a close one in view of toe fact toat 
a similar Bill together with toe Stamp Duties Bill had been unanimously rejected by 
the House at this time last year. 
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No pally in the Honso made the question a patty issue and the tnemhers helong- 
iug to the same party were ranged in hostile camps. Lobbying had been going on 
bnsily for some time past, those who were primarily anxious to save certain districts 
from the threatened abolition being extraordinarily active. 

The oat was out of the bag when Sheikh Muhammad Bablbullah openly confes- 
sed that he was a signatory to an application to the Government agreeing to the new 
taxation if the Government would not carry out their threat to abolish the districts 
and tehsils. Ashed by fiai Rajeshwar Ball who the sponsors of this unpreoedeuted 
and novel move were, Sheikh flabibulloh candidly said that he was one of thonn 
Further light was thrown on this mystorioos petition by the reference made to it 
by the Finance Member himself la his reply to the debate. He said that it was 
signed by 26 members and he was not going to betray their confidence by mention- 
ing their names. Sai Rajeshwar Bali, Mr. Ohintamani, Nawabzada Llaqat Ali Khan 
pressed that the secret document he read out bnt the Finance Member refused to 
comply. 

14tli. MARCH ‘.—The House passed into law to-day both tho Bills enhancing the ' 
court-fees and stamp duties whose life was limited to three years. The Finance 
Member, who was opposed to the amendment seeking to limit the duration of the 
Court-fees Bill which the Government intended to make permanent, claimed a division 
after the President had aotnally pat the amendment to the House and declared it carried. 
The President ascertained that the Finance Member had not aotualty got im in time . 

The Finance Member resisted two amendments moved by the Loader of the 
Opposition seeking a statutory gnaranteo regarding money to be spent on implement- 
ing the Unemployment Oommittoe's recommendations and the duration of the Conrt 
fees BUI being limited to two years. The House divided on both tho amendments 
which were rejected. 


VoiDto ox Budoei Dehakub 

16th. MARCH Tho voting on demands lor grants oommenoed to-day, the first 
of them being fie budget for the jails and convict settlements. iSiV Maharaj Singh 
made a brief epeoeh at the outset, dwelling on tho salient features of administration of 
jails and emphasizing that the financial striimenoy stood in the way of several re- 
forms recommended oy the All-India Jails Committee of 1910 and the U. P. Jails 
Enquiry Gomialttee of 1029 being carried into tdleot. 

The ffome Member anil the first Indian Inspeotor-General of prisons, Major 
Salamatullah were both complemented by the leader of tho Opposition, Mr. (7. F. 
Ohintamani and some other members ,for a number of improvements effected in 
the jails. Many interesting points were raised on the out motion in tho entiro de- 
mand as regards the method of reomitmeat of superintendents of jails, classification 
and treatment of prisoners, racial discrimination etc. by Mr. Ohintamani and the 
Home Member gave a sympathetio reply. Tho Home Member acknowledged that the 
Government were indebted for reforms effected in the administratiou oi jails to the ' . 
Jail Enquiry Committee’s report and public opinion and above alt to hen. members 
of the Honso who from time to time mode valuable saggestions. IPhile a spirit of ros- 

S onsiveness was shown by all Indian Home Members during the reformed regime a groat 
eal more could certainly have been aohieved In the way of reform of jails, if tho 
reserved half of the Government had been responsible instead of being merely res- 
ponsive to public opinion os voiced in the Legislative Counoil. 

17th. MARCH The land revenue demand was discussed in to-day's Council. 
Many token out motions were made by landlord members on , varied matters of in- 
terest pertMiung to their order and not one of them was passed. The cause of 
small zemindars and small tenants in oonneotion with the coming settlements found ' 
n sturdy champion in Rao Krishna Pal Singh whoso plea for sympathy for them 
found an answering echo In Government benches. The revenue socre&y, Mr. A. A. 
fVaugh, in a sympathetio speech explained that the law, as it stood, showed consider- 
able sympathy to petty zemindars And poor tenants. 

Many zermndars and talnqdars not unnaturally voiced their serienB apprehensions 
that the coming settlement operations might eventnally result in large enhancement 
of their revenue assessment and these apprehensions were set at rest by a very reassnr- 
tog reply by Mr. J. M. Clay, Finanoe Member, who declared, ‘Government will most 
rigorously and sompnlonsly observe all ondertakliigB which thoy hove given in the 
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communique and in public pronounoementa.’ The demands were still under disous- 
sion when the Counou adjourned. 

18lh. MARCH •.—The landlord members strongly supported the out motion of Rao 
Krishna Pal Singh to-day and expressed once again their feeling of resentment 
against the antiquated, barbarous and thoroughly unpopular method of issuing coercive 
processes and warrants of arrest agiinst defaulting zamindars who failed to pay 
Qieir land revenue in time. Mr. Clay, Finance Member, explained that coercive 
processes had progressively deolined in number in recent years while warrants of 
arrest were mostly Issued for realisation of arrears due to co-operative banks which, 
under the law, had to be realized as land revenue. 

Another motion which evoked an interesting debate was made by the same 
member advocating the abolition of the institution of village patioaris on the 
ground that they maintained incorrect land records with a monet^ gain and not 
infrequently gave rise to disputes between zamindars and tenants. While there was 
nothing but downright condemnation for patioaris as a class, the opinion was, 
however, divided among the landlord members as regards the abolition of their posts. 
Government vieived the proposal with strong disfavour, holding that revenue admi- 
nistration would bo impossible to carry on without the 28,000 patioaris working in 
the province. 

The Education demand was next taken up. Only one motion was discussed 
drawing attention to the inadequate grants made to ^e Allahabad liniversity. 
"WTiile supporting the motion, the leader of the Opposition, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani 
suggested the appointment pf a committee of three members to invesb’gate into the 
finances available for educational purposes and report upon the equitable distribution 
of money among the various branches of education. The Education lister promised 
to consiaor Mr. Chintamaui’s suggestion. The guillotine fell and the entire demaud 
was voted. The Council then adjourned. 

19th. MARCH Practically for the whole day one token out under general ad- 
ministration was discussed by the Council, its object being to call attention to the 
improper manner in which Natoab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Minister for Local Self- 
Government, had exercised his power of nominations to the district and municipal 
hoards after the recent elections. 

Mr. Chintamani, the leader of the Nationalist party, who made the motion drew 
a graphic picture of the Minister's abuse of his patrona^. . 

An animated and lively debate ensued and even those who opposed the cut motion 
had ve^ little to put forward in defence of the Minister’s exercise of patronage. 
The Minister, in his reply, assorted that he had exercised his discretion in a reasonable 
and just manner. _ 

As the discussion had fulfilled the object with which the motion was made and 
sufficiently exposed the Minister for the abuse of his power of nominations, Mr. 
Chintamani, after a spirited reply, withdrew it. 

21»t MARCH;. — The Council voted to-day without any out the budgets for the 
Industries and Irrigation departments. The need for the industrial regeneration of 
the province with a view to promote the prosperity of the people and at the same 
time to tackle the problem of unemployment was emphasized by several speakers. 
Many important suggestionB were made by severail members, inoluding Mr. 0. Y, 
Chintamani, who asked why Government should not co-operate with the All-India 
Spinners’ Association in promoting the haudloom industry and with the Village 
Industries A^oiation in promoting the village industries. No convincing answer 
was forthcoming from Sir J. P. Srivastava, Minister for Industries, except that tho 
suggestion was an interesting one and the Government did not know i^ether the 
other party was equally desirous of oo-operation. 

24lh. MARCH The demands rmder irrigation ,'and hydro-electric works outlay 
not charged to revenue and charges on tho irrigation establishment were voted 
to-day, the former in full and the latter with a substantial reduoHon of Es. 6 TOO: 

A suggestion was made during the discussion of tho latter demand ’that the 
Government should supply an aeroplane to Sir "William Stampe, chief engineer-in- 
chargo of the Hydro-electric projects to enable him to move abourquiokly &om one 
part of the provmoe to another in •conneotien with his work. There was a strong 
28 
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difference of opinion on tho question and those opposed to tho proposai, inclnthng 
the leader of tne Opposition, Jlr. Uhintamani who urged that the advocates of the 
proposal were trying to bo more royalist than the King and it was for the Pinanoe 
Member and the chief engineer to have come forward with it if they felt the need 
of an aeroplane. Mr. J. A/. Clay turned down the suggestion on the ground of its 
enormous expense and added that the Government would consider whether it would 
bo worth while for Sir 'William Stampo to charter an aeroplane on speoial occasions. 

While it was generally recognized that the hydro-eleotrio projects afforded some 
relief for the nnemployed^ a very importout point was raised in connection with 
the question of tho recruitment of the staff by Mr. Ohintamani, namely, that the 
residents of the United Provinces should bo taken only when the Government made 
quite sure that men of reqm'site qualifications were not available in the province. 

26th. MARCH A number of grievances against tho police was voiced to-day. 
The Government were severely taken to task for getting the Secretary of State’s sanction 
behind the back of the Council for making the post of the second assistant to the inspector- 
general of police permanent The Council had previously agreed to the creation of this 
post on a temporary basis but was to-day confronted with the accomplished fact of its 
having been made permanent and added to the list of non-voted officers. A token 
cut was moved by Haji Obaidur Rahman Khan to protest against this unwanted 
post having been mode permanent and it was supported almost unanimously by all 
sections of the House. The Inaptclor-Oeneral and the Home Member put up n 
Stiff fight but failed to carry conviction with the House that tho post was mdispon- 
sable. The out mctioa was carried in the teeth of official opposition. 

That even snch high police digmtaries as superintendents, and deputy superinten- 
dents were addicted to the pernicious habit of accepting dalia from their, subordi- 
nates daring their tours was stressed ^ Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal who offered 
to pve private information to the Some Member to enable him to institute an 
enquiry. Another noteworthy point raised in to-day’s debates referred to tho 
morale among the police and the need for its improvement The Home Member 
agreed that there was room for such improvement and that the police should have 
as their motto service of tho public. Be appealed to the hon. members to give 

S ortioulars of oases of bribery among the police officials whenever they got scent of 
lem so tiiat the inspector-general could institute a searching enquiry and bring 
the offenders to book. 

A number of substantial reductions was sought to be made and tho Council 
succeeded in effecting a reduction of Bs. 10,000 in the allotment of Es. 60,000 for 
the establishment for registration of motor vehicles. Two motions to rednoe the 
sum allotted for rewards by Es. 60,000 and Es. 15,000 on the ground of financial 
stringency did not find favour with the House and they were rejected without 
division. 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh at the outset made an interesting speech in which 
he deplored communal animosities and appealed to the press and public to promote 
communal harmony in the province. 

26th. MARCH A number of motions under the police demand were dlsoussed 
by the Council to-day and pointed attention was drawn to the astonndingly inadequate 
representation of the Hindus in the Police department and a certain M^lim member 
sought to lend communal colour to the grievance of the Hindus. 

27tb. MARCH ; — A doleful tale was told by Nawab Sir Muhammad Tusuf, regard- 
ing the restricted activities of the Medical department due to finanoial stringency. He 
frankly admitted tiiat a stage had been reached where the Medloalidepartment could show 
no improvement and as a matter of fact it was very difficult to carry on its nonnal 
activities very efficiently. The Minister’s invariable reply to almost every suggestion made 
by the hon. members to increase the neeful activities of tho department was that 
nothing would have given him greater pleasure than to comply with tiie suggestions 
if funds had been available. 

Several va]aabl 0 _ suggestions were made in the oonrse of discussions- on tho 
Meffical domaud which proved to be no more than a cry in the wilderness and met 
TOth no tangible response from the Miniator boyond on expression of sympathy. 
The qoMtion of nnjnsl reservation of certain districts for Enropean I. IE S. .Hiffioers 
was raised by tho Leader of the Opposition Mr. O. T. Chintamam, with a view to 
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keep the (piesGoa alive and not give rest to the Government until the wrong was 
righted. The out motion was unanimously carried. 

Three other cut motions were also carried by the Council, protesting against (1) 
the a^lition of tuberculosis dispensaries at Agra, Cawnpore and Allahabad, (2) 
hopelessly inadequate medical relief in rural areas and (3) reduction in the grant 
for the development of the indigenous system of medicine. It was mentioned by 
Naxoahzada Liaqai Ali Khan that the Government at present spent only 14 annas 
per annum on 100 persons in rural areas and he was loudly cheered when he spoke 
the bare truth that it was nothing bat scandalous and callous neglect on the part 
of Government in the matter of medical relief. 

28th. MARCH The utter helplessness of the Minister-in-oharge of the medical 
portfolio in &e matter of recruitment and postings of I. M. 8. officers once again 
formed the subject of forceful and vigorous criticism on the floor of the Council 

■ to-day in connection with the discussions on the medical demand. The Secretary of 
State's autocratic control in the matter of appointment of 1. M. 8. officers leaving 
absolutely no discretion to the local Government even in the transferred departments 
was strongly resented by tlie House and two token out motions were carried, (a) 
protesting against the appointment as Principal of the Agra Medioal School of an 
L M. 8. officer bro>ight from outside the United Provinces and (b) against the 
large grant of Es. 67,290 from the provincial funds made to the ^nohi Mental 
Hospital for the treatment of 41 European and Anglo-Indian patients, while a com- 
paratively far less amount was spent on Indian patients treated in the mental 
nospitals situated inside the province. 

Two other out motions were also carried urging (a) provision of funds for medi- 
oal relief in rural areas from the four lakhs promts^ for the unemployment relief 
out of the proceeds of the new taxation ana from the allotment for rural uplift, 
and increased repraseatation for vaids and Hakims in the Board of Indian 
Medicine. 

A lively debate ensued on the amendment of the rules under the Poisons Aot 
made by tne Government sometime ago which was strongly condemned by Rai 
Bahadur Baba Vtkratniii Singh, Mr. Ohintanianx and Nawabzada Liaqai AU Khan 
on medioal_ profession in the province. Fundamentally divergent views were 
expressed in the course of the debate by Mr. Keen, Local Self-Government 
secretary, and Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Minister, on the one side, and non-official 
spokesmen on the other as regards the demands put forward by the deputation 
which had waited on the Minister on behalf of the IJ. P. Medioal Association. A 

■ suggestion, therefore, was thrown out by Sir Stfa Ram, President, that the best 
way to arrive at a decision on the controversial subject would be for the Minister 
to call a conference of the representatives of the Medical Association and party 
leaders in the Council before the June session at Nainital to consider the whole 
question. The suggestion found ready acceptance with the House and the matter 
was accordingly dropped. 

The budget under Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative departments was 
taken up a little before 6 p. m. when the guillotine fell and no less than 24 demands 
which remained undisoussed were nut to the House and voted. Mr. Chintamani and 
some other members of the Opposition loudly shouted ‘no’ when tlie P. W. D. and 
Excise demands were put The Council was then prorogued. (From the ‘Leader’). 


Summer Session — Naini Tal — 16th. to 30th. June 1936 

Gbant to U. P. Lvdu.v CHKisruxs 


The Summer session of the Council commenced at Naini Tal on the 16tb. June 
1936 with Sir Sila Ram in the chair. At tho outset the President referred 
in feeling terms to tho demise of Dr. M. A. Ansari. The House authorised the 
President to send a message of condolence to tho bereaved family. 

The resolution of Sued Ali Kaheer recommending to tho Council not to suend the 
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ing monetary ralief to mombors of the Deprested Classes by the more fact of con* 
version or used as inoentive for the purpose of conversion, 

AppomnEEXT OF Liquidatohs 

The President made a lengthy statement on the communique issued by the Regis- 
trar of the High Court, Allahabad, regarding the admissibility of certain questions 
regarding the appointment of liquidators by me High Court who made representations 
to the Local Government that the question concerning the High Court could not be 
allowed to be asked in local legislatures. On representation to the President by the 
.Tudioial Secretary to the Government, the President di d not see his way to agree 
with the Government or me High Conrt as me Budget conoerning the pay of liquida- 
tors was disonssed in me Council. The Chair regretted mat the press communique 
issued by me Registrar of me High Court should have contained refleotions on the 
Chair and expressed me hope that the unfortunate incident would now bo taken 
as closed. Later, some non-controversial and non-offioial resolutions were discussed. 

OmciAL Ikterfeeekoe in Election's 

17m. JUNE : — The coming elections loomed large at to-day’s meeting of the 
Council, when no less than five non-official resolutions were discussed. Mr. J. M. 
Clay, Finance Member, made an important statement on the result of me enquiries 
made by him into cases of official interference in district and municipal elections, 
over which, it would be remembered, a full dress debate took place dunng me bud- 
get session in March on a out motion by Mr. Chintamani under me General Adminis- 
tration demand. While some complaints were found to be eimer baseless or exaggera- 
ted, mere were yet omers in which certain district magistrates had clearly trans- 
gressed me rules governing elections and openly favoured one candidate against 
anomer. The Finance Member unequivocally and unambiguonsly stated mat in all 
such oases me Government would make it plain to me distinct magistrates oonoamed 
that mey should not have acted in me way in which mey did and mat the Govern- 
ment servant’s conduct rules must be strictly followed, 

Mr, Ohintamani, congratulated the Finance Slember on the promptness and 
keenness wim which he had carried out his undertaking in letter and spirit, and 
adversely criticised me manner in which inquiries had been oondnoted ny certain 
divisional oommissioners. If tho Government took steps to guard against snoh trans- 
gressions of the election inles by their own officials, especially in tho coming elections 
to me provincial legislatures, 'me purpose of me debates held in Maroh and to-day 
would be amply fulfilled. 

The Government accepted two resolutions nr ging that paltoaris bo present at pol- 
ling stations to identify votes and mat polling stations be so located that no voter 
need have to traverse more than five miles. 

Hevelopiieki op Rueal Abeab 

An important statement was men made by Sir Jivala Prasad Srivasiava^ Minister 
for Education, regarding what me H. P. Government was doing in connection with 
mral development. 

The Minister said that rural development schemes in me province wore divided , 
into mree parts, the main scheme, departmental sohemes and tho Kumaon scheme. 
Under me main scheme^ 270 mral development oeutres had been established in the 
province, and an organisation had been set up in each district by means of which 
all local officials of the different departments of me Government could work togemer 
to effect improvement in rural areas. Another achievement had been mat over a 
large area, looal apamy and fatalistio resignation had given place to active interffit 
Demonstration plots were being opened in village centres, seed unions were being 
formed, cattle-breeding taken np wim earnestness and concentrated drive was being 
made for improving rural sauitation and hygiene. Considerable zeal had been dis- 
played everywhere in me development of viflage games and sports, opening of nighty 
schools and village libraries and training of adnlt scouts for social service. This had 
me effect of making village life more interesting and this in turn stimulated desire 
for improvement in omer directions. It was proposed to sink 2550 wells in connec- 
tion wim tho agricultural scheme, fifty wells had been improved and work was now 
proceeding more briskly. Survey work was being done in Benares, Sultanpur, and 
districts. Fruit plants seed had been supplied free to selected villages and 
aotual planting had started and would be oompieted before August. 
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Health units weie ■worTdng in the districts of Meerut, AlliAabad, Bences, ^ra^- 
pur, Lnoknou', Fyzabad, Moradabad and Jhansi add nnie nwts cover about dW vul- 
aees. These units carried on intensive health propaganda and gave medical roUei by 
means of a mobile dispensary. 1,316 indigenous dois were trained for attending to 
normal labour oases and 495 rural sanitary boards bad been formed in tM rnllaras 
for maintaining activities on a permanent footing. Besides the Pablio_ Healtli De- 
partment had supplied 8,000 medicine chests to villages under the mam scheme of 

For prov&ing facilities for marketing products of village cottage industries it was 
proposed to open 24 shops. Three shops had been up and 10 more were ex- 
pected to bo established soon. A new section for marketing village produote had boen 
opened at Lucknow. This section participated in the) Kumbha Mela Exhibition at 
Allahabad and attracted much attention. 

IVDlAiaSATIOS OF SECHETAUIEa 

laih. JUNE The Conncil voiced to-day its sense of _ dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment at the refusal of the Government to concede its oft-repeated demand 
that half the number of sooretaries should he Indian ofioer, by adopting nem con 
a resolution on the subject moved by the Nationalist leader. Mr. Chintamani, who 
in a vigorous and forceful speech pointed out that of late years there had been 
retrogression instead of progress and that since the beginning of the current official 
year an Indian SInance seoretaty had been replaced by an European I. _ 0. S. officer, 
while no Indian had been appointed to the post of any other seoremry, with the result 
that the number of Indian seoretaries had been actually reduced from two to one. He 

E ertinently enquired why the depu^ secretary in the Finance department. Pandit 
uraj Din Bajpai, to whose rcmarkahle ability snccessive Finance Members had paid 
snperlative tnbutea. had not been appointed Fiuanoo secretary in the face of the 
well-knovra precedent when a former deputy secretary, Mr. Teyen, had been so 
appointed. Tne speech of the official spokesman, Mr. J. M. Clay, had utterly failed 
to carry conviction with the House, and there was no iustification for imonng the 
just claims of Indian officers to appointments at the headquarters of the Govern- 
ment. The statement that seoretaries were appointed by tlie Government oonsisting 
of a majority of Indian members was at once challenged by Mr. Chintamani, who 
in his second speech rightly pointed out that every membor of the Government 
could not have a voice in the selection of every secretary, basing his statement on 
his direct inside knowledge in the past and observations from ontside in the present 
Seeing the unmistakable expression of opinion in support of the resolntion from 
all sides of the House, the Finance Member felt oompelied to accept the resolution. 

Hohes for Disabled Bzdqaes 

Four other resolutions were discussed in the course of the day, among which 
mention may be made of the resolntion moved by Lady Kailask Srivastava urging 
financial help to local boards to start homes for disabled and maimed beggars. She 
confronted Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf wi& a very sympathetic speeoh he had 
made in support of such a resolution in 1921 before he became llinistor. The 
Mimejer expressed profnse sympathy but pleaded financial stringency and spoke of 
practical difficulties. The resolution was adopted and the Government dmed not 
challenge a division. 


Public Health Scheme 

20th. JUNE ‘.—Official businesB was transacted in to-day’s ConnoiL After a brief 
statement by the Finance Member regarding the probable cost of the proposed exten- 
sion of the Cotmoil House at Lnotoow to provide acoommodation for the unwanted 
Upper House under the new constitution, the House commenced the consideration of 
demands for supplementary grants aggregating to Es. 40,07,665. 

_ Keen ffivergence of opinion on the utility of the pnblio health scheme manifested 
itself on the proposal of the Minister, Naumb Sir Mokd. Yusuf to extend the scheme 
to fom more distnots m the prorinoe, primarily to provide employment to onah'fied 
people without employment A number of members expressed the view that better 
eqmpped disnensanes and more travelling dispensaries wotdd he more useful to the 
public, pother ^m which evoked a lively debate related to the permanent appoint- 
mmt of Mr. 0. W. Casse, meoh^oal engineer for water works, on the new scale 
of pay demanded by him after the termination of his three years’ contraot at the 
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beginning of the next year. Sevora] members voioed the view that no offioial shonld 
be allowed to dictate his own terms to the Government while on the offioial side it 
was stated hy Nawab Sir Muhammad Tusof that the scale of salary proposed was 
by no means extravagant, considering the qualifications and experience of Mr. Casse. 
The motion for omission of the item was, however, not pressed to division. 

SniTLEMESTABT GrAKTS 

22nd. JUNE The Government snstained a heavy defeat in to-day’s Council 
over the motion made by the Nationalist party leader, Mr. Chintamahi for postpone- 
ment of consideration of the supplementary estimate of Es. 34,81,^ till after 
consideration of the Underground Waters Bill which sought to control the 
rate of the abstraction of water from sub-soil in the best interests of all concerned. 
Several hon. members had a shrewd suspicion that if the House gave its assent in 
advance to the acceleration of programme of tnbewell oonstrnofion costing several 
lakhs they might be faced with a fait accompli and have no freedom to throw out 
that Bill if they were so minded. This suspioion fonnd vent in the numerous 
questions addressed to Sir William Stampe, chief engineer for a clear explanation 
of the position in relation to the Underground Waters Bill and the replies given by 
him and the Finance Member failed to set their apprehensions at rest with the 
result that the Opposition Leader’s motion for postponement was carried by the 
House by 42 votes against 30. The result of the division was received with loud 
applause from non-official benches. 

Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastara, Education Minister, Mr. Shah, special officer, Mr. 
Kharegnt, Education Seoretarv, as well as Nawab Sir Mohammad Tusnf, Local Self- 
Government Minister, and nis secretary Mr. A. B. Reid were congratulated by the 
Opposition leader on their promptness and earnestness in implementing some of the 
recommendations of the Unemployment Committee. The Education Mimster said that 
he was deeply grateful to Mr. Chintamani for his very appreciative remarks and 
expressed that the Government were particularly lucky m having got the Rt Hon. 
Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru to preside over the Unemployment Committee, another Inoky 
stroke being his aoceptanoo of membership of the Oonnoil for a brief space of two 
days when ue succeeded in convincing the House that the problem with which they 
were confronted was a grave one, requiring drastic measures. The Education 
Minister's speech gave a clear indication of the Government’s earnestness of purpose 
in tackling the growing menace of unemployment among the educated classes. 


24th. JUNE : — What was aptly characterized by the leader of the Opposition 
during the budget session ns a ‘scandal of the first magnitude’ became a 
fait accompli by the Council’s vote to-day sanctioning the creation of a new post 
of a whole-time inspector-general of registration. Jlr. Chintamani made a motion 
for the omission of the supplementary estimate making provision for this now 
appointment 

Those who voted against the motion did not participate in the debate and make 
out a case in support of making the top-heavy administration more top-heavy by 
the creation of a post which did not exist -in these provinces for-nt least three- 
quarters of a century. As usual, a^ments were on the side of the Opposition 
loader and votes on the side of the Government The Hon’ble Nawab Str ilohd. 
yusuf said that ail corruption and leakage in the Etegistration department would 
vanish with a separate head for the Registration department The Opposition 
leader’s motion was rejected by 03 votes agmnst 10. 

Some reactionary rules drawn up by the Government with reference to the 
ereation of class I. U. P. Service of engmeers in the buildings tend roads branch 
of the Public Works department in charge of Sir Mohd. Yusuf were severely 
criticised by Mr. Chintamani in oonnection with another supplementary grant _ The 
Minister said that the head master or prinoipM was the best person to give a 
oertiBcato of character to n candidate when his attention was drawn to the fact 
that the rules objected and required such a certificate from the district magistrate. 
These rules sought to provide for 20 per cent recruitment in England for the U. P. 
Service of Engineers, passage allowances and overseas pay for such recruits, and the 
debate showed that they were not approved by the Manco committee. ■ The debate 
was adjourned. 
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Agra. Ukiversitt Amend. Bild 
ZStk JUNE A non-official bill making some far-reaching changes in the Agra 
University Bill ■was on the legislative anvil to-day and the trend of the debate mve 
nnmistakable proof of the fact that the bill wanted to rednoo the steength of teachers 
in various university bodies and increase the number of public men’. Omy four 
amendments were disoussed during the whole day and there were no less than three 
divisions. 

Despite the strong Government backing, the author of the Bill, Rai Bahadur Babn 
Vikramjit Singh, found that the Opposition carried the day on the first amendment 
which was adopted by the House oy 39 against 33 votes. This amendment sought 
to provide for the election of teachers by registered graduates to the senate of the 
Acts University, even though they mignt happen _ to belong to the institutions not 
affiliated to the University. The select committee introdncou a new provision that 
not more than half the number elected by registered graduates shall be persons 
employed in teaching. There was a stiff opposition from the Education Minister to 
the amendment and the defeat inflicted on the Government made the Government 
whip extremely alert for the rest of the day. 

Not satisfied with uninstiflable restriction needlessly imposed on the choice of 
registered graduates, another amendment of a more _ reactionary nature was nest 
brought forward tiiat none of those elected by registered graduates shall be a 
teacher employed in an affiliated college. It came ns tee greatest surprise upon the 
Boose when tne Minister extended tho official support to this amendment. Brisk 
whipping on behalf of the Opposition against the retrograde change proved to be a 
mere cry in the wilderness. Tne amendment was carried by 52 against 30 votes. 

26lh. JUNE The Bill passed its third reading in to-day’s Council by 57 votes 
asainst 24 after a very stiff and determined opposition from a section of members 
who held that the measure was detrimental to the best interests of teachers and 
education. 

Another onslanght was songht to be made on the teachers’ existing rights 
and privileges wnich entitle them to take their disputes with the managteg 
committees before the tribunal of the nniversity for decision. The Agra University 
very wisely framed a statute in 1934 providing for an agreement between the 
managing committees and teachers employed in affiliated colleges and clause 4 
sought to do away with this salutory statute or, in other words, deprive them of 
their security of tenure. It came as a pleasant surprise upon the House when the 
Minister for Muoation announced that the Government had decided to oppose this 
olanse with a view to protect the interests of twohers employed in affiliated colleges. 
The clause was rejected without a division, wluoh the promoter of the bfil dared 
not challenge in view of the attitude of the Government. The Government were 
severely criticised by Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan, the Democratio party^leader, for 
lending the weight of their support to a non-offioiai bill which sought to deprive tho 
teachers of their position and influence in the nniversity bodies and for not leaving 
the decision to the non-official section of the House. 

Non-officiai. Buis 

Two other non-official bills occupied the attention of the House for tho rest of 
tho day. One of them aimed at giving power to dismiss a sanitary inspector in the 
hands of the mmority in a municipality, and this was passed without a disonssion. 
The other bill dealt with no-confidence motions in district boards. Its cai^al 
objective was to increase the majority required for tho passage of such a motion 
from one half to two-thirds and it did not find favour with the House. 

Chakoe of Sub-Judqeb’ Desiosahon 

, 29lh. JUNE The Council passed into law to-day the official Bill changing the 
designation of subordinate judges to civil judges in compliance with the oft-repeated 
reqnest made by the provincial judicial officers’ conference. A number of members 
congratnlated Str Maharaj Singh, Home Member, on bringing forward this bill and 
there was a consensus of opinion among them that the suboromate judges performed 
very responsible and onerous duties and deserved greater emoluments and better 
treatment in the matter of listed posts In the judicial service. 
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‘Confisoation without compensation’ was the description wven by Mr. Chinta- 
mani, Leader of the O/iposition, to the Underground Waters Bill in respeot of which 
Sir Joseph Clay, Finance Member, made a motion for circulation in order to elicit 
opinion by Bepi 16. The provisions of the bill appeared to several members of the 
House to be too drastic and quite unjust to the landlords and the cultivators and the 
conversations which Sir Joseph Clay had with them showed that they wore opposed 
to the measure and the principle underlying it. The Government, therefore, wisely 
abandoned their original intention of moiing a motion for reference of the bill to a 
select committee. 

The Finance Member in his speech in connection with his motion for circulation 
clearly o^Iained that the Government were ready to consider alternative suggestions 
with a view to regulate the tube-well oonstmotion in order to ensure the oontinnity 
of undemound water supply. 

The House expressed its appreciation of the changed attitude and intentions of 
Government in connection with the bill and agreed to the motion for circulation. 

CoiTos Pest Oohteol Bmx. 

Sir Jioala Prasad Srivastava then introduced the Gotten Pest Control Bill and 
moved its reference to a select committee. Strong dissatisfaction was expressed with 
the penal provisions of the bill and the Leader of the Opposition rightly voiced the 
view of the wholo House when he said that the bill itself should not become a pest 
to cotton pnltivatora. 

_ The Minister assured the House that he had an open mind and the helect com- 
mittee could make such changes as It liked in respect of the penal provisions as well. 

The motion for select committee was agreed to and the House adjourned. 

Meehot Eath Phooebsios 

30th. JUNE Following supplementary questions, Mr. Ohintamani gave notice of 
his intention to move an adjournment of the Souse particularly to discuss the policy 
•underlying the prosecutions launched by the district magistrate against certain 
Hindus in connection with the above affair. When an objection was raised by the 
Finance Member that the debate might trench on matters which were sub judiee, 
Mr. Chintamani gave a definite guarantee that the question of oven one solitary 
person who was being prosecuted would not be raised in the course of speeches by 
himself and his supporters. 

The President pointed out that the only question before the House was the 
policy of launching the prosecutions and the policy of the executive Government in 
continuing them. 

The Borne Member gave an undertaking to the House that ho would look into 
this question and added that he was quite willing to consult tho district magistrate 
on this point. This undertaking failect to satisfy Mr. Ohintamani who urged that if 
there was a clearly expressed wish of the House, the Government might pay nearly 
ns much regard to their opinion as to tho opinion of the district magistrate. 

‘If the hon. Home Member will be pleased to say one word more that our case 
shall not be prejudiced by the opinion of the district magistrate’, said Mr. Ohintamani, 
‘and that he will give fuu weight to the wishes of the House in consideration of the 
opinion that might bo given by the distriot magistrate, I think there will be a good 
case for withdrawing the motion.’ 

The Homo Member gave such an assurance whereupon Mr. Chintamani withdrew 
his motion for adjournment. Tho House then adjourned sine die. (From the ‘Leader’.! 
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The honourable Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Home Member and Leader of the 
House made the following feeling referonoe to the death of His Majesty King 
George V and moved for adjournment of the House. 

“I wish to express ou behalf of this House in language not of exaggeration or 
of oonventioT^ but of simple truth the feelings that lie deep in the hearts of all of us. 
They are feelings of two-iold character, of sorrow at the death of our King and of 
our loyal and respectful homage to his successor, the now King. 

Monet -LENDEB s’ Amend. Brnt 

23td. JANUARY The Council discussed to-day Government Bills; Of these, Mrj 
E. Raghavendra Rao'a 0. P. Money-lenders’ (second amendment) Bill evoked a lively 
debate and was ultimately referred to a Select Committee. In moving roterence of the 
Bill to the Select Committee, the Hon. Mr. Rao traced briefly the legislative history of 
usury in India and England. The present Bill, he said, went a step further than the 
C. P. Money-lenders’ Act, which was put in operation on April 1, 1935, and aimed at 
exercising some measure of direct control over money-lenders with a view to keep- 
ing their transaotionB within conscionabie and equitable limits by making registration 
compulsory on payment of registration fees. Ho added that the principle underlyii^ 
the Bill had the support of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and such a provi- 
sion is part of the Money-lenders’ Act in many advanced countries, including England 
and the professions of Law and Medicine, Motor Driving, eto., whioh imposed hoen- 
ces on those practising them. The Royal Oommission had also stated that measures 
of this character would not lead to so great a restriotion of credit that the cultivator 
would be hampered in his ordinary agricultural operations. Procoeeding, the Home 
Member said that according to the rrovinolal Banking Enquiry Committee, the agricul- 
tural debt amounted to Rs. 300 millions in 1929. Even at the very low rate of six per- 
cent, the Mahajans made a profit of Rs. l8 millions annually. The measure would 
probably cause hardship to the small money-lender, but the speaker did not think 
this would be an unmitigated evil “It is the petty money-lender who often causes 
great hardship to the agriculturists. The House must be aware of the unconscion- 
able and illegal methods adopted by certain class of money-lenders, who are fast 
spreading their activities in the villages”, 

Mr. D. T. Manpalmurti (University) opposing the Home Member’s motion, moved 
that tte Bill be oiroulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. He_ alleged that the 
Bill had been sponsored by the Government, not on account of their anxiety to save 
the borrower, but with a view to filling their coffer. The burden of taxation, he 
added, would eventually fall on the debtors and instead of relieving agricultural 
distress by providing cheap credit facilities, the Bill would create more hardship 
lot the cultivators. A Government, whoso officers were not prepared to surrender 
part of their salaries, had, in his opinion, no moral or legal right to tax any seotion 
of tte population. 

The motion for circulation of tte Bill was pressed to a division and defeated by 38 
votes to 20. The original motion Tor Seleot Committee reference was then carried. 

NoN-OITIOUI. RESOLimONB 

24th. JANUARY Tisitors' gallaries were crowded to-day mainly because 160 
peasants from the Akola district, who had como down to seek redress for their agri- 
cultural distress and who were banned from demonstrating near or entering the 
Council premises, were under orders of the Home Member, permitted to enter and 
watch the proceedings. 

The Council disoussed in all four resolutions, two of whioh were defeated, one 
withdrawn and the fourth was undecided when the House rose. 

The first resolution was by Mr. Arjunlal urging reconstitution of the Revenue 
Districts of Narshingpur, Seoni and Damoh, which was opposed by Mr. N. J. 
Rough ton, Chief Secretary, on financial grounds. He also pointed out that these 
districts had been abolished three years back in response to tho wishes of the 
House as a measure of economy. The resolution, being pressed to a division, was 
thrown out by 37 votes to 19. 

The next resolution by Khan Bahadur ilirza ' Rahman Beg recommending to 
th 0 _ Government to postpone auction sales of Jagir lands in Berar was lost without 
division. The Revenue Secretary, Mr.. B. N. Banerjee, speaking on behalf of tho 
Government, said that Jagirdars have to thank themselves for having brought about 
tho conditions in which they find themselves. Their own discretion was largely 
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responsibb for the same and there was no reason why the property law of the 
land should not be put into operation. 

Mr. 0. A. Kale next moved a resolution recommending to the Government to 
introduce legation to stop competition of cross-word puzzles and the lihe, which 
in his opinion were demoralising the educated public in the province _ to an alanning 
extent Mr Kale said that suoh competitions developed the spirit of gambling 
amongst the educated people. There were sometimes five or six solutions to a given 
clue, with the result that it was a question of mere chance to hit npon the correct 
solntion. They thus ceased to be a game. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore thought that the resolution itself was a puzzle. If 
the competitions were demoralising they were demoralising the educated public not 
only in 0. P. and Berar, but throughout India. He was of the opinion that they 
sharpened the intellect 

Mr. N. J. Roughton pointed out the various difficulties in the way of passing 
a law on the matter. Personally, he was adverse to gambling, but he should consider 
it a serious interference of personal liberty if anyone would prohibit him from 
gambling should he like to. Even the Government of India could not stop compe- 
titions appearing in papers having an international circulation, and they might be 
compe^Ued to have recourse to tne League of Nations. He, therefore, appealed to 
Mr. Kale to withdraw the resolution. Mr. Kale withdrew the resolution. 

Discussion on Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Alt’s resolution in respect of remi- 
ssion of stamp duty payable by the first grade pleaders of J. 0. S. Court of Judica- 
ture at Nagpur was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

Orncmi. Bnxs 

25th. JANUARY ; — Of the twelve official Bills that came up for discussion 
to-day, nine were referred to the Select Committees, one Bill effecting minor amend- 
ments in the University Act passed into law, one ciroulated for eliciting public 
opinion and one, viz., the Tobacco Taxation BDl, thrown out by two to one majority. 

Tobacco Taiadon Bni 


In moving for reference of the Tobacco Bill to the Select Committee, the 
Honourable Mr. Gordon,, Finance Member, said that it was the third time that the 
Bill had been brooght by the Government and he expected better treatment this 
time. On merits the Government had an incontrovertible case. They had held their 
hands to the last in the hope that the tide would turn, but crop failures and liberal 
remissions and suspensions of land revenue, coupled with expenditure inourred in 
the establishment of debt conciliation boards and the fall in stomps revenue due to 
debt conoiliatiqn, left toem no choice. There was also another aspect to the question 
viz., the financial position of the Provinces under the new constitution. Bit Otto 
Niemeyer was at the moment investigating the question of subvention to the Pro- 
vinces and refusal of the Counoil to vote for a fare share of taxation would greatly 

n ndioe the case of the Central Provinces before the Niemeyer Committee. 

It- U. T. Mangalmurti, opposing the Bill, smd that nothing had happened 
sinoa ihe Council last threw out the Bill to induce them to change the view that 
the Bill was unwarranted. He failed to see why the five per cent salary out should 
not Imyo been allowed to remain. Mr. if. P. Koike moved that the Bill be circulated 
for ehoiting pnblio opinion thereon. 

Mr. 0. B. Parakn said that the Government could retrieve the position by reduc- 
ing overhead charges which absorbed 68 per cent of their revenues. He also felt 
that the imposition of licences on tobacoo dealers would furnish another tool in the 
hands of the anthorities to harass people, 

Mr. Kolhe’s motion was defeated without division, while Mr, Gordon's motion was 
defeated by 40 votes to 20. 

Another Bill, whioh was moved by the Eome Member, seeking to reduce the rate 
of payable by debtors to oreditors was referred to the ^lect Committee. 

. Bne.Ho^ose ciroulated for eliciting public opinion the Finance Member’s Bill seekinc 
to esteblish a Board of Eevenne in the Province after the introdnotion of ProvinoiS 
Autonomy. 

Eelisioub and Chahhabie Thubis But. 

two out of the six non-official 
Bills. Intere^ centred round the C. P. Religions and dharitoble Tmsts'BilL which was 
introduced by Dr. Panjah Rao Deshmukk with the object of ensuring better 
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mai^ement o£ Hindu religious endowments in the province. The present adminis- 
tration of these trusts, he said, was far from satisfaotory. Therefore, he urged the 
House to agree to the measure. 

The non-offloial opinion as revealed in the discussion, was sharply divided re- 
garding the advisability of enacting such a Bill at present, while the Government 
opposed the measure owing to the provision suggested by the mover. 

The Education Minister, Mr. B. (?. Khapa^e, further informed the House that 
the Government had under consideration anotner measure on the subjeot and it would 
be introduced in the Honse as soon as the Governor-General’s sanction was secureL 

The House threw out the measure rejecting the motion to refer it to a select 
oommittee by 37 votes to 13. 

Mr. AT. P. Pande moved a Bill which sought the repeal of certain provisions of the 
O. P. Land Revenue Act which empowered the Government to recover arears of land 
revenue by the arrest and detention or by the imprisonmont of defanlter in the 
civil jail. Despite the Government’s opposition the House agreed to refer the Bill 
to a select committee. 

29lh. JANUARY The Council to-day voted supplementary demands under the 
head of education and agreed to restore 2o per cent out in the grants to the local 
bodies and private institutions on the motions of Mr. S. ff. Khaparde, Education 
Minister, and Mr. E. Gordon, Finance Member. 

A token demand of one Rupee was moved by Rai Bahadur K S. Nayudu, Minis- 
ter for Public Works, asking the House to sanction the cost of the new High Court 
building which was eiqieoted to cost about Rs. 10,00,000, was lost by a narrow margin 
of one vote, the voting being 26 votes against 27. The members opposing this' demand 
contended that the cost would be prohibitive in the present financial position of the 
province. 

The Home Member, Mr. Raghavendra Rao stated that the income realized Lorn 
enhanced court fees would be utilized for the purpose of oonstmoting the new bnilding. 

The Honse then passed two Bills seeking to validate the contributions nmde by 
several municipal committees and local bodies to charitable funds outside their juris- 
diotion, such as the Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund and their Majesties’ Silver Jnbiloe 
Fimd. 

NoN-Ornoui Eeeoluiionb 

30tli. JANUARY The Council discussed non-official resolutions. The President 
ruled out of order the adjournment motion tabled by Mr. C. B. Parakh, who wanted 
the Honse to disouss the incident alleged to have raken place in village Ambaghad, 
Bhandara district on Jan. 22. 

Mr. Parakh alleged that daring the investigation into a theft case a Police Sub- 
Inspector assaulted five villagers at Ambaghad, resulting in the death of one Goma 
Dhibar and injuries to four others. 

The Borne Member stated that a magisterial enquiry had been instituted to inquire 
into certain acts alleged to have been committed by the police officer and if the allega- 
tions proved true. Law would t^e the normal course, Tne matter was still sub juaice 
and should not be discussed by the House. 

The House acoepted by 29 votes to 18 the resolution recommending to the local 
Government to suggest to the Government of India to float a public loan and advance 
tho money thus raised to the Court of Wards and big landholders at a slightly 
higher rate of interest to meet their habilities and indebtedness. 

The failure of crops in Berar formed the subjeot of another resolution. During 
the discussion several non-official members pleaded for complete remission of land 
revenue for the current year owing to widespread agricultural distress. Tho speakers 
complained against the use of ooeroivo processes by revenue authorities in realizing 
the revenue demands. 

Both the Revenue Member and tho Revenue Secretary, speaking on behalf of tho 
Government, pointed ont that full remission would mean considerable loss to the 
provincial revenues. However, the Government was sympathetically considering the 
position and give a liberal remission where oiroumstances justifleu such a course 
md denied the use of coercive methods in the matter of realization of the revenue 
demand. 

A resolution urging the Government that the land revenue for tho year 1935-86 
be remitted owing to the failure of crops in Berar was carried by the House, the 
Government not claiming a division. The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Budget Session — Nagpur — 20th. February'to 4th. March 1936 

Govehnob’e Opekihg Speech 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir Hyde Ootcan, in his address to the Council vrhioh 
commenoed its budget session at Nagpur on tho 20th. February 1936 referred to the 
new constitution and the problem of C. P. versus Berar, and appealed to all classes 
and the political lenders to work together for the common good. 

At the outset the Governor referred to the demise of his Majesty King George, 
who was not only a great man and a great gentleman but he was above ml a very 
humane father of his family and to us in India his loss brings special sorrow. 

The Governor then described the various measures taken regarding the agricul- 
tural problem, and said that the debt conciliation boards had brought relief and fresh 
hope to the countryside. Ten land mortgage banks were established in the province 
as an experimental measure and had succeeded in the objective of keeping down the 
general rates of interest IVith the generous grant of five lakhs from lie Govern- 
ment of India they had been able to bring many amenities to villages, such as roads, 
and water supply and to embark on various experiments of rural reconstruction. 

Referring to the serious position of provincial finances, the Governor hoped that 
tho councillors, while considering the proposals for fresh taxation which had been 
dictated by the dire needs of the situation, would keep in view the common good of 
the province. 

Coming to the new constitution, the Governor said it had now become law and 
when the ‘tumult aud shouting’ had died down and a calm and dispassionate verdict 
of history came to be pronounced those who were responsible for its structure 
were confident that it would vindicate alike the honesty of their puTpose,fte liberality 
of their intentions and the sMIl and wisdom of their craftsmanship. The Governor 
then referred to the danger of disunion which seemed to him to take two forms. 

On tho problem of the Central Provinces and Berar, the Governor said that under 
the new Act the 0. P. and Berar were treated as one province with a joint legisla- 
ture dealing with all its affairs, and emphasised that the two parts of the province 
should reach an agreement on the question of financial arrangement to avoid discontent. 

Coming to the general form of disunion, which had been brought abont hy the 
action of those who for many years stood aloof from working the present constitution 
and who had not made up their mind as to the attitude they would adopt towards the 
new constitution, the Governor asked them to read the history of the past 15 years 
during which the present constitution had been worked and worked successfully. If one 
considerable section of tho people stood aloof from their proper task the whole work 
of the community must suffor. The Governor, therefere, appealed to all political 
leaders of the province to accept the new constitution, seize the substance they had 
gained and work: together for the common good. 

BunoET roK 1936-37 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Einanoe Member, Mr. B. Gordon, presented the bud- 
get for 1936-37 to the Coxmoil to-d^ which showed an estimated revenue of Es. 
481,24,060, expenditure of Rs. 489,76,000, leaving a deficit on revenue account of Es. 

8.52.000. Adding the debt and deposit heads but excluding the famine relief fund, 
the total loss on the year rises to Rs. 19B7,000. 

The revised estimates for 1935-36 show that the Government expected to close 
the year with small revenue surplus of Es. 38,000, which was converted to a deficit 
of Es. 2,45,000 as a result of the restoration of cuts in pay in certain transferred 
departments in August last, but owing to a fall in revenue under heads Land 
Eevenum Stamps and Excise the current year would close with a deficit of Rs. 

25.59.000, the reason for deterioration being adverse economic condition and the 
cotton yield which was far below normal for the filth year in succession. 

The Ilnanoe Member in the course of his budget speech said that a financial 
settlement between the provinces and tho central authority was impending and he 
believed that they had a good case for receiving assistance. However, it was essen- 
tiM that they must meet difficulties and in order to reduce the deficit in revenues 
Government would introduce and ask the House to pass two measures, one the En- 
tertmnment Tax Bill and another the Financial Bill imposing higher fees for non- 
judicial stamps and for motor taxation both of which were expected to produce a 
revenue of about six lakhs of rupees which would go towards revenue reduction of the 
deficit. Concluding, the finance Member clmmed that while the picture of their financial 
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S ess since the inception ot the present reforms was not a happpy one, his two 
oessors and himselt set themselves to spend only when funds were available 
to match their expenditure with their means. 

Gekehal Discussion cf Budoet 

24th. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council devoted whole day to the general discussion of the 
Budget, Mr. C. B. Parekh, opening the debate, said that much economy in expenditure 
could be effected by reorgamsation and retrenchment in Government Departments. 
He also felt that Government revenues could be improved by the abolition of the 
Malguzari system and also revision of the excise policy. The policy, which had been 
followed for the last eleven years, had proved ruinous to excise revenue and it was 
necessary to revise the policy which would supplement the excise revenue by Rs. 40 
to 60 lakhs. 

Mr. Pande felt that the budget afforded no relief to the poorer classes. Local 
bodies were still suffering from cuts in general purposes and education grants with 
the result that employees in local bodies were, in turn, subjected to salary cuts. 
Restoration of cut by Government in the case of its own employees had oansea much 
heartburning in employees of local bodies. 

Eao Babeb B. TI. Fulay referred to the eoonomio condition of the people and 
urged revision of the land revenue policy. He alleged that police resorted to coercive 
tactics with regard to Burhanpur textile strikers, that empmyees in the Government 
Press were not given promotion for the last two years and that Judges of the newly 
constituted High Court hurried oases through. 

Mr. B. T. i/angalmurti vigorously attacked the taxation proposals and Mr. R. A. 
Kanitkar (Nationalist) deplored the failure of Government to restore education and 
Mueral purposes grants to local bodies. They would agree to taxation measures if 
Government agreea to restore outs in grants. 

Belli Thakurdaa favoured chalking out a bold line of action containing a forward 
programme, on the lines of Kemal Pasha’s or President Roosevelt’s. Several other 
members also participated in the debate. Members also complained that Government > 
was increasing expenditure under Reserved Heads and crippling I^imary Education. 

Mr. A. L. Binney, Financial Beoreta^, denied that Government’s estimates were 
too optimistic. He welcomed the suggestion of augmenting Government’s revenues. 

The Hon. Mr. B. 0. Khapardc., Minister for Education, replying to the criticism 
levelled against his department said that the problem of primary education was, exa- 
mined by the Government. The Local Solf-Government Committee had recommend- 
ed that it should be managed by local bodies. With regard to land mortgage bank's, 
they had established ten in this Province and the Banks had just started work. 

The Hon. Mr. Baghavendra Bao, Home Member, said it was the duty of Gov- 
ernment to hmd over to the new Government ns perfect an administrative machi- 
nery as possible and to this end it was necessary to increase the police force in 
certain districts. The increase proposed was a technical increase, since, the Coun- 
cil had since 1G30 every year accorded sanction to expenditure for extra police force 
in Raipur District. If Counoillors expected the police to be civil and courteous and 
protect their lives and property and maintain law and order, it was necessary that 
constables should be given the necessary training. Bo the expenditure for a training 
school for constables was necessary and overdue. 

The Hon. Mr. Gordon, Evnanoe Member, said that the policy which Government 
wore faithfully following regarding excise was the policy laid down by the Council 
eleven years ago. The question was being examined by the Exoise Committee, and 
he preferred not to anticipate their recommendation regarding the desirability' or othe- 
wise of oontinuanoe of that policy. Abolition of the Malguzary system was a sub- 
jeot on which the present Government could not reach a decision in the last year 
of its regime. The subject was so important that without the fnllest backing of 
public opinion, it could not be properly tackled. Mr. Gordon assured the House that 
Government had done everything in its power to give relief to local bodies and onte . 
would be fully restored as soon as the finanoial situation is improv^. The Council 
then adjoumeo. 

Monevlekdebb’ Bmi, ( conid. ) 

2SUi. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council enacted into law to-day the C. P. Money-lenders 
(Second) Amendment Bill on the motion of the Homo Member. The Bill which would 
remain in force for four years made the registration of the moneylenders in the 
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province compolaory, thus enabling the Government to exercise the same control 
over them in the interests of the debtors. 

EOTEBTilNlIESTS DdTT BilL 

The G. P. Entertainments Dnty Bill was referred to a select committee. The 
object of bringing forward the measure, as the Finance Member stated, was to enable 
the Government to levy duties on entertainments such as cinemas and remove a 
port of the existing deficit in the provincial revenues. 

,Ths Ftnanoe Bill 

The House next discussed the 0. P. Finance Bill on the motion of the Finance 
Member that it should be referred to a select committee. The Bill proposed to 
enhance the rates of taxes on motor vehicles in the ^vinoe and silso the duty 
leviable on certain instruments under Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

The Finance Member said that the present taxes levied on the motor vehicles 
in the province were very low when compared to rates in other provinces and the 
Government proposed to increase them so that the additional revenue thus obtained 
might be utifced to strengthen the finances of the province by removing the present 
deficit 

The discussion of the Bill revealed non-official opposition to fi-esh taxation, some 
members declaring that the motor industry wonfd be seriously affected by the 
increased taxation now proposed at a time of economic depression and keen compe- 
tition like that of the present. 

The Home Member, intervening in the debate, asked the House to accept the Bill 
which was brought forward owing to financial necessity so that the Government 
mi^t remove the deficit 

The House, however, rejected the select committee motion by 37 to 16 votes and 
thus threw out the measure. 

Vomm OF Bocoei Desumds 

26Ui. FEBRUARY The Council carried a token cut moved by Mr. F. B. Chaubal 
recommending to the Government 10 per cent reduction in the pay of all Govern- 
ment servants with a view to improving the provincial finances. 

Dr. P. S. Dtshmukh by another out motion urged the postponement of the 
construction of the new High Court building involving an expenditnre of about 
Rs. 8,00,000. Be said that it was inadvisable to incur a fresh expenditure at a time 
when the financial position of the province was far from satisfactory. 

The House, however, rejected the out motion by 37 to 8 votes and voted, the grant. 
It would bo recalled that the House had refused to sanction this expenditure 
daring the last January session when the item in the form of a sapplemontary 
demand was brought forward for the approval of the Council. 

The necessity of affording adequate relief to the agrioulturists of the province 
with the help of laud mortgage banks was stressed by Mr. C, B. Parahh through a 
cut motion the discussion on which was adjourned. 

Adj. Monos — PoucE Assaxilt 

2nd. MARCH In the Counoil to-day, the President, Sir S. IF. A. Rizvi, read 
three identical motions for the adjournment of the House to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, ‘assault with lathU and batons on and the arrest of 
43 persons by the police at Khandwa on Feb. 27. 

The Home Membsr pointed out that the Government had no objection to the 
motion. The debate continued for one and half hours, after which a closure was 
applied. The motion was declared carried only four or five voices from tiro Govern- 
ment benches crying ‘no’. 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande moving the motion detailing his version of the incident, 
smd that a sub-inspector with three constables proceeded to the Ashram, which was 
managed by the disciples of the dead saint at Khandwa on Feb. 27 in search of some 
suspects when a police officer was wrongfully confined in the Ashram. Thereupon 
another sub-inspector with 40 constables entered the Ashram at a time when a 
large congregation was busy offering prayers at the Ashram temple, and assaulted the 
people mercilessly with lathis, resulting in 60 injured, four seriously, while the 
police escaped with minor injuries. The mover asked the Government what was the 
justifioation for the lathi charge and why a magistrate was not summoned before 
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the police resorted to force. Mr. Pande added that the police arrested next day 80 
men, including iuaooeat persons, all of whom ware marched to the court in hand- 
cuffs except one. Pointing out that oven pleaders had been refused interviews with 
the prisoners, Mr. Pande urged the Government to enquire into the incident 
thoroughly and tate neoeasaty action against those whose object seemed to create 
terror in the locality. 

Seven other members, supportiag the motion, protested against the condnot of 
the police at Ehandwa and demanded jashce in the case, one speaker alleging that 
some women sustained injuries from the tathi charge by the police. 

The Some Meinber, Ml, E. Raghavendra Rao, recalling facts based on the 
official Toport reoeived from Khondwa, said that a number of people had come from 
outside to visit the Ashram and that the place was one on wnion the police should 
keep an eye in view of the possibility of suspioions characters arriving there. 'When 
n police party, consisting of a sab-inspector and foor constables visited the Ashram 
on Peb. s7, and notioed the motor driver of tho manager of the Ashram without a 
license, the police party was assaulted and confined within the limits of the Ashram. 
Another police party armed with muskets and lathis^ arrived at the plooe to secure 
the release of the first police party when the police party were attacked by 300 
persons. The snb-inspeoter, armed with a fafAi, ohargodf and brought the situation 
under control. _ Forty- three man, including the men of the Ashram, had been arrested 
and abont 30 rioters and 60 policemen were injured, but none seriously. The Home 
Member denied that the women were involved in the lathi charge and deolared that 
the polioa_ had acted with salf-oontrol and sacoeeded in restoring order with the 
least possible use of force and inflictioa of serious injuries. The Homo Member 
added that the couduot of those involved would in due course be judg^ by the 
judioiai authority at Khandwa and asked the mover to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, however, carried. The House then adjourned. 

4th. MARCH In the Council to-day, Mr. K. P. Pande moved a token out in 
the demand for police urging economy in expenditure. He complained that expendi- 
ture under this head had, in recent years, risen by leaps and bounds. Tho present 
were peaceful times, since civil disobedience was neither being practised- nor was 
there any possibili^ of its revival for some years to oomo. This inoreaso in er- 
penditnre had resulted in crippling the activities of the transferred departments and 
he saw no reason why the question of increasing the polioo force should not be hold 
over and funds diverted towards the transferred departments. 

Mr, N. J. Ran^lon, Chief Seoretary, pointed ont that Mr. Panda’s contention 
was not correct. The fact that expenditure under police in 1935-36 was Ks. 55 lakhs 
showed that not only had expendilore not risen but had onrtMled. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao also opposed the motion. 

Seth Skeolal said that just as military ©.reenditure was the highest item with the 
India Government, polios expenditure was the highest in the Provinoes. Ho pointed 
ont that a police constable received a more samry than a primary teacher, at tho 
end of his career. 

Two more outs, one urging the postponement of the question of making the adffi- ■ 
tinool armed police in Raipur permanent, and the other censuring the District 
-Superintendent of tho Police, Nagpnr, for passing a prohibitory order in respect of 
the Mnrtizafur peasants, who arrived here in Jannare last and demonstrated in front 
of the ConnoU Hall, were moved but the first was withdrawn and the second lost 

Opposing the second out, the Chief Secretary said that they ought to be thank- 
,fiil to the Distriot Superintendent of police, for enabling Oonnoillors, to work peace- 
fully. He reminded the House that during the last two or three Besslons, (money- 
lenders. taxi-drivers, peasants and others were marohing in procession to the Conn- 
cil Hall and demonstrating. Members wore jeered at by the processionists and bat 
for the preventive action of the police, peaceful work in the Oonnoil would have 
been impossible. The motion was lost by Z6 votes to 18. 

The police demand then came ont unsoathed. 

Tho gmllotine was applied at 6 p. m,, and the remaining demands were passed. Tho 
Council then adjourned sine die. 
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THE B. & 0. LEGISLATIVE COUNOIt 


Proceedings o! the Conncil 

January Seasion — Patna — 9th. to 14th, January '36 

PuBuo Sapett Amend. Biui 

The six-day session of the Behar and Orissa Legislative Connoil commenced 
at Patna on the 9tb. January 1936 with tliin non-official attendance when 
the Pnblio Safety Amendment Bill was passed by 49 votes to 13. Introducing 
the Behar and Orissa Public Safety Extending and Amending Bill of 1930, 
seeMng enactment in a permanent form of certain features of the Pablio 
Safety Act of 1933 and snpmementing the legislation of Government of India, 1^. 
P. C. TalhntB-, Home Member, dwelt lengthily on the necessity of the measure with 
a view to enable the Government to cope with subversive and rMotionary element 
in the province. ConHnning, Mr. Tallents stated that the province of Bihar and 
Orissa was the next door neighbour of a province where there was terrorism and 
there was the possibility of the politioai agitators getting across into Bihar. He 
pointed out that the Civil Disobedience Movement was only under suspension , and 
could break out any moment In view of suoh facts he urged that Government felt 
it would be shirking in its duty if the measure were enacted for three years only. 

Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha, leader of the opposition, moved an amendment extend- 
ing the life of Hie 1933 bill tor a further period of three years but withdrew in 
favour of the amendment standing in the name of E. B. Bhj/mnandan Sahai exending 
it to five years. 

Mr. Jamuna Karjee and Kumar Kalika Prasad Singh, both Congressites, vigo- 
rously opposed the bill, the former holding that the Homo Member would have boon 
the first man to introduce revolutionary activities in England if Englishmen had been 
in need of political freedom as Indians. Kumar Kalika Prasad said that the bill was a 
New Year’s gift from too Government to toe province and held that emergency for 
toe the bill did not exist presently. 

lOib. JANUARY The Connoil discussed the motion of fadjoumment moved hj 
Maulvi Mohammed Hafeez regarding toe order of toe Director of Pnblio Instruction 
ordering a re-examination in too Patna division of the Middle English School 
Examination duo to the leakage of question papers. 

It was withdrawn after a Jong disonssion on toe assurance by toe Minister of 
Education that the matter would be investigated and steps would be taken to provont 
n reonrrenoe of such incidents. 

B. & 0. Municipal Amend. Bhl 

Mr. fr. 0. Lacey, Secret^, Local Self-Govornment moved toe Bihar and Orissa 
Momcipol Amendment Bill witli the chief object of invesUng tho Government with 
too power of dissolntion of toe existing Municipal boards in cases of mismanagement 
and nolding fresh election instead of oomploto snpercession. Tho Bill was referred 
to a select committee.’ 
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OFFICIAL A NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 

V 

B. & 0. VniAOE ADJUSBiRAnox Bol 

The Council passed the Bihar and Orissa ViJisge Administration Amendment Bill 
of 1936 for the dissolution of union boards for gross incompetence and investing the 
Government with similar power as stated above. This Bill was also introduora by 
Mr. Lacey. 

B. & 0. Moslem Wakf Bill 

13th. JANUARY The Bihar and Orissa Moslem “Wakf Bill, 1933, as reported 
by the select committee, was thrown out by 41 votes to 16. The bill was moved 
for consideration of the House by MatiUi Hasati Jan. 

Sir Sultan Ahmad, opposing the measure, pointed out the opposition to the 
measure from Shias and the wide divergence of opinion among Sunnis regarding the 
provisions of the bill even as reported by the select oommittee. 

Mr. Abdul Azix, Minister for Eduoatiouj stated that the Government opposed the 
consideration of the measure and emphasised the inadvisability of considering the 
bill in view of the wide and hopeless differences amongst Muslims themselves in 
respect of some important provisions. 

Many other Moslem and non-Moslem members spoke on the bill. 

Non-official Bills Intkoduced 

Mr. Ramanugrah Narayan Singh introduced two private bills, namely, the 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1930 and the Local Self-Government Bill, 1936, proposing 
to debar members of the legislative body constituted under the Government of India 
Act 1935, from becoming commissioners of municipalities and District local boards. 

Bengal Land Bevesue Sales Amend. Bill 

I4th. JANUARY The Government suffered their first defeat of the session on 
the motion of .Uaulci Mahammed Hafiz for reference to a select committee of the 
Bengal Laud Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, 1935, which was carried by 45 votes 
to 26. The measuro was intended to provide for serving notices on recorded proprietors 
in the event of default of payment of revenue and putting up their property for 
sale. Maulvi Hafiz pointed out that public opinion was in favour of the meas ore. 

The hon. Mr. Tallents, opposing tho motion, said that the amending bill was 
inconsistent with tho present Act and impracticable. 

After a lively debate throughout tho day the bill was referred to a select com- 
mittee of 18 Members. 


Muslim REPEESENTAnoN i.v Local Bodies 

ISlh. JANUARY ; — The House assented to-dw to ilaulvi Abdul Oanfs motion to 
make a roeoial order for the continuance of the b. and 0. Municipal Amendment BiU, 
1935, and the B. and 0. Local Self-Government Amendment Bill, 1935. Both the 
measures wore intended to provide adequate representation to the Muslim oommumty 
in local bodies. The House then adjourned sine die. 


February Session — ^Patna— 22nd, to 29th. February 1936 

TranurB lo Late Kino 

Tho Fobruarysossion of the Council commenced on the 22nd. Fobroary and the day 
was dedicated toJUie memory of King George. All soctions of the House joined in 
paying tributes to the late King and the House adjourned as a mart of respect 
after adopting the condolence resolution. 

Moving tho resolution, Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha, Leader of the House, said: 
‘We of this province have a special reason to cherish with gratitude the memory 
of King George. It is well known that every Bihari in his heart desired to have a 
separate province of his own. This was done at Delhi when His Majesty came to 
India for coronation. Tho proolamation which had announced the separation of the 
province has fulfilled that ambition which had been ' oherishod by every Bihari at 
Uiat time. This royal province, therefore, . will for ever remember .wifii gratitude 
the visit of the first sovereign to this country’. 

Tho members stood for two minutes, iu silence, unanimously adopting tho 
Tcsolntion and convoying tho respectful homage and loyalty to the late King 
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Bcdset roB 1935-37 

24ih. FEBRUARY Introduouic to-day the budget estimates for the new 
Province of Bihar for 1936-37, Sir. Nirsu Nardyan Sinha, Finance Member, at 
first referred to the separation of the new Province of Orissa and explained mt 
the finances of that Province were not under consideration in that House. 

He commented on the financial history of the Province and pointed out that 
though the Province was not in debt, this was only because, throughout its life, 
the Province’s finances had been guided along paths of financial rectitude, partly by 
starving the Province even of the necessities and the present resources of both the 
new Provinces were wholly inadequate to meet the requirements when compared 
with the standards of other Provinces, until sums were available out of income-tax 
for distribution to the Province, and it was necessary that both the Provinces 
should receive immediate assistance by means of grants-in-aids. 

On the separation of Orissa, Bihar loses Es. 94 lakhs revenue and transfers to 
Orissa Rs. ninety and a half lakhs expenditure. The budget however provides for 
Es. 11 lakhs contribution to be received from Orissa. 

As a result Bihar is better off by about Es. seven and a half lakhs after 
separation, contributions being for the High Court, joint Medical and Educational 
institutions, leave and pension charges of joint services, and Orissa’s share of 
pensions has already been sanctioned for being paid from the Bihar revenue. 

Next year the new Province of Bihar will have revenue of Es. 4,70,00,000, 
which after taking into account the revenue transferred to Orissa, is Es. 11 lakhs 
more than the revised estimates. This increase results mainly from accounting 
ch^es and separation of Orissa and does not indicate increased prosperity. The 
estimated expenditure next year is Es. 4,81,73,000 which, after making allowanoe^ for 
Rs. 90 and half lakhs transferred to Orissa and contribution of Hs. 7,36,000 received 
from the new Province is Rs. 19 lakhs more than the revised estimates. 

The Budget provides for Es. 4,91,000 for recurring and Rs. 14,38,000 for non-re- 
curring new schemes. Recurring schemes include many which had been previously 
in existence on a temporary basis, and actual new recurring commitments total Rs. 
1,15,000. 

The more important of the new schemes are increased discretionary grants, per- 
manent restoration of primary education grant, extension of the Cottage Indnsmes 
Institute, building grants for primary sohoois, creation of boiler inspectorate and in- 
creased augmentation grant 

Summarising earthquake expenditure, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India will Rkoly have to meet a total expenditure of Rs. 206 lakhs and the 
Incal Government Rs. 69 lakhs. 

AoHiouLTurasT Beitep Biel 

After the presentation of the Budget, Mr. S. K. P. Bingha moved reference to 
select committee of the bill to provide relief to the agricuturists from indebtedness and 
emphasised the acute poverty of Bihar peasantry ana emergent nature of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. P. C. Tallents, on behalf of the Government, moved the oiroulation of tho 
bill for public opinion, pointing out the diSioultieB inherent in enacting such legisla- 
tion and oxplaimng what other provinces had done in that oonneotiop. The proposed 
legislation touched only a fringe of the problem and it was desirable that public 
opinion be ascertained whether the problem would be tackled in detail or as suggested. 

The Council agreed by 30 to 23 votes to circulate the Bill for public opinion. 

Nos-omoiAL RESOLxmoss 

26tb. FEBRUARY The Council discussed to-day non-official resolutions. 

The resolution of Khan Bahadur Sabtbur Rahman, recommending to the Govern- 
ment to appoint a lawyer in each district to oonduot proseoutions on behalf of the 
Crown and abolish the system of such prosecutions being conducted by police officers, 
''^®®,yithdrawn after an explanation by Government that modifications in the system 
'womd involve enormous expenditure, 

, resolution, asking the Government to appoint a committee 

® programme of extension of the present Council Chamber to provide 
ammonal accommodation required for Bihar legislatures under the new reforms, 
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The NmiBTEE Soheme 

, 27tli. FEBRUARY The House adopted nnauimously to-day Mr, Radha Prasad 
Sinha's resolution recommending the Government to convey to Sir Otto Niemeyer that 
this Council urges for a satisfactory and equitable financial resettlement for Bihar and 
the nevr province of Orissa, as in the opinion of the Council provincial autonomy 
was not hkely to succeed unless such re-settlement was made as to remove the 
financial disaDilities attaching to this province under the previous arrangements The 
mover said that poverty haa been imposed on the province, while the rest of India 
derived the benent of its resources. 

The Finance Member, accepting the resolution, said that the position of Bihar 
was stronger than others for subvention. In fact they had the right to demand it 
He assurra the House that he would press the claims of the province before Sir 
Otto Niemeyer shortly. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, and several other non- 
oEficial members supported the motion. 

B. & 0. Cess Amesd. Bai. 

28tli. FEBRUARY In the Connoil to-day, discussion centred round Mr. P. C. 
Tallent’s motion for reference of the Bihar and Orissa Cess Amendment Bill to a 
Select Committee. Mr. Tallents lengthily explained the Government policy in amend- 
ing the existing law, which aimed at remedying the desperate state of roads in 
colliery areas and ensuring that all collieries, which nsed roads, should contributo 
and rdl such collieries which were mating profit should pay something more in 
future as they had done in the past. 

Mr. H. D. Townend and Mr. M. N. Mukherji, representing colliery interests, 
vehemently oppos^ the BUI. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

29tlj. FEBRUARY Etesuming discussion to-day Sir Qaneth JDtiU Sin^ said 
that the main object of the Bill was to cover the nakedness of the District Boards. 
Services after services had been retrenched owing to laok of income. If the boards 
were to exist, some source of income had to be found out for them. In Hazaribagh 
and ilanbhum there was no other souroe of income by which the resources of the 
Boards could be augmented except levying some sort of tax on coal. He said that 
cess should not be levied on profits as it was very nnoertain. Therefore, the _ speaker 
said that cess should be levied on actual production. The coalfields were raising the 
same if not larger quantity of ooal depression. The method of taxation suggested 
would bring an income of about Rs. 3 to 4 lakhs. The oonsumers, smd the speaker, 
would not gmdge paying eight pies per ton of ooal used by them. Despite every- 
thing tho market for cool will remain the same as the slight rise will not affeot its 
demand in market. 

Mr. J. M. Sinha opposed tho Bill on tho ground that if it was passed, it would 
prove ruinous to the coM industry. 

Mr. B. W. Heigh (European) said that he was in full sympathy with the objects 
of the Bill. He complemented the Government on their method of handling the 
problem of low revenue of tho District Boards in the coalfields area. 

Mr, S, K. P. Sinha said that ho was in agreement with much of what had been 
said for the BUI bnt he disagreed with the idea of levying a uniform rate of cess 
for all kinds of coals. He suggested a graded rata of taxation according to tho 
quality of the ooal. 

Mr. N. N. Sinha said that the issue before the House was that the income of 
tho District Boards has declined to such an extent that they were unable to look 
after the education, sanitation and roads in tho area. The reason for the falling off 
in the price of coal was due' to the fabt that the trade was dull all over the world. 
The cess proposed to be levied was 8 pies to a ton which the speaker said was 
negligible in so far as it wotdd not very much add to_ the diffionities of the coal 
trade. The measure was in the interest of everybody in the district and ss such 
tho House should pass the Bill. 

After the Homo Member had replied to the debate, the motion for reference to 
a Select Committee was carried by 44 votes against 19. The House then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session — Shillong — 10th. to 28th. March 1936 

Tributes to Late Kino 

The Budget Session of Oie Assam L^islativo Council commoncod at ^llong on 
the loth. March 1936 under the presidenoy of Faiznoor AH.^ Tho Hon bio Iml 
Bahadur P. c. Daita moTod the resolution of oondolenco on King Gcorgo’s death 
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loyslty to the new King. Mr. Hookentull, Khan Bahadur Nnmddin Ahmed, 
and Eai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta spoke on the motion. 

The Hon’ble President associated himself with the resolution. Thereafter the Connoil 
adjonmed as a mart of respect to the memory of King George. 

The Governor’s Address 

■ nth. MARCH : — His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, addressing the Council 
this morning, paid a tribute to the memory of the late King George and recall^ the 
message recently broadcast by H. M. Xing Edward Vni mating clear that His 
Majesty would follow in the footsteps of his illustrious father. Troceeding, the 
Governor said that this was the last Budget session which he would be addressing 
and, reviewing the political development in the Province, stated that his experience 
was that the moment opportunity was offered to Indians, they would work tho 
system with a good sense of responsibility. The fact that people’s minds had already 
been preoccupied with what the new Act would bring them, showed that all vague 
talk of not working the new Constitution had evaporated into thin atmosphere. 
Referring to the financial position of the Province, he pointed out that the gravest 
anxiety of the Gkivemment and the people of the Province, at the moment, was 
about the estimated deficit of Rs. 57 lakhs. His Excellency hero adverted to the 
Niemyer Enquiry, and paid a tribute to Sir Otto Niamwer who, with an open mind, 
gave a patient hearing to tho case presented by their Province. 

Bodoet for 1930-37 

The Hon. Mr. IF. L. Scott, Finance Member, then presented the budget for 
1936-37 . Assam's total income estimated is Rs. 2,27,93,00u while the expenditure is 
Rs. 3,29,6000. A loan of 57 latts and 12 thousand from the Provincial Loans 
Funds will be required to balance the accounts. 

The debt at the end of this month would be Rs. 192 lakhs and in March 1937 it 
would be Rs. 339 lakhs, a sum greater than the provincial revenues. Under “Excise” 
a decrease of Rs. 1 and half lakhs was expected owing to the opium restriction 
policy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Scott addressing said : “In 1936-37, we have to find Rs. 19 lakhs 
to pay our dues and this we can only do by borrowing more, a process vulgarly 
known in commercial circles as ‘feeding the dog on his own tail’ and recognised as 
a prelude to bankruptcy.” 

Bills Iktroduceo 

The following bills were next introduced : the Cattle Trespass (Assam Amendment) 
Bill, 1936, tho Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1936, the Assam Land and 
Revenue (Amendment No. 1) Bill, 1936, tho Assam Land and Revenue (Amendment 
No. 2) Bill, 1936, the Assam Motor vehicles Taxation Bill, 1936, and the Assam 
Debt Conciliation Bill, 1936. 

A motion for circulation of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1936, for 
eliciting public opinion, raised by Maulvi Abdur Rashid Ohoudhury, vfas declared 
carried by 25 votes against 19. 

Maulvi Abdul Kkaliqua Ohaudhury'a Bill, the Assam Land Revenue Re-assess- 
ment Bill, 1935, was referred to a Select Committee. 

Maulvi Abdur Rashid Choitdury’s motion to refer his Assam State Aid to In- 
dustries Bill, 1936, to a Select Committee was opposed by the Government and even- 
tually lost. 

Maulvi Abdul Khalique Choudhury’s motion to refer the Assam Embankment 
and Drainage Bill, 1935, to a Select Committee was supported by Mr. Rohini Kumar 
Choudhory, Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, Khan Bahadur Md. Moshraff and others, 
but opposed bv Rai Bahadur Brindaban Goswami Mr. E, P. Burke, Chief Engineer, 
and the Hon. * Rai Bahadur P. C. Datta, Judicial Member and eventually lost when 
put to the vote. 

Monetlexdehs’ Ajiesd. Bill 

1 2Ht. MARCH Tho Council decided to-day to circulate the Assam Money- 
lenders’ Amendment Bill of 1936 moved by Maulavi Rashid Chaudhury for eliciting 
public opinion before the 31st July, 1036. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode 
Chandra Datta, .Tudicial Member, pomted out tho drastic nature of tho BiD, 
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AssiU llTOioiPiii Amend. Bnj, 

The Assam llunioipal Amendmeat Bill of 1935 for getting pablio plaoes of worship’ 
atempted from paying water and latrine tares was also to be oironlatod for eliciting 
public opinion before the 31st Angost, 1930. 

Mr. ifaulavi Abdul Kkalique OhaudhurCs Assam Disorderly Houses Bill of 1035, 
and Mr. Gopendra Lai Das Ohowdhury’s Bill, the Assam Lana Revenue Am endment 
Bill of 1936 were sent to the Select Committee. 

13tb. MARCH : — ^Mr. Abdul Khalegiit'a Ornelty to Animals Bill and Money 
Lenders’ Bill wore withdrawn. Mr. Abdul Kkalequa's Disorderly Houses Bill and 
Mr. Abdur Rashidas Money Lenders’ Bill were circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Hton OouET ron Assam 

Khan Bahadur Keramatalfs resolution for high conrt in Assam was lost by 
26 against 15 votes, the Tea Planters opposing the resolution. Assam Valley mem- 
bers supported the resolution while the Surma Valley members- opposed it, only 
Messrs. Abdul Khaleque and Abdur Etashid (Surma Valley members) voting in favour 
of tho resolution. 

Dudoet Disoubsion 

leth. MARCH Tho Council concluded to-day the budget discussion, Mr. F. IF. 
Eockenhull deplored borrowing by the Government to finance their needs and pressed 
for improvement of services. 

Mr. Qopendralal Das Chaudliury regretted the absence of any programme for 
raising literacy, improving health and increasing the earning capacity of the masses. ■ 

Khan Bahadur Nuruddin Ahyrusd hoped that terrorism had left Assam for ever 
and the Assam Criminal Amendment Law would remain a dead letter. 

Mr. J. A. Dauaon, Chief Secretary, Assam Government requested the members 
to make Assam a bigger and stronger province by working in umty. 

Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, Minister, said that the Sylhet Medical School 
could not bo started in tho present financial condition. 

Mr. B. G. Dtnnehyt SecretaiTr to the Transferred Department, said that tho 
question of distributing opium in pill forms in Assam could not be taken up in the 
present condition of provincial finances. 

IVlh. MARCH The Council passed to-day the Assam Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill ns also the Cattle Trespass (Assam) Amendment Bill. The former encountered 
some opposition. 

The Assam Land Revenue Amendment Bill, ns r^rted by the select committee, 
was teken into consideration, while tho Assam Debt Conciliation Bill and the Assam 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill were sent to select committees. The Sylhet Tenancy 
Bill was introduced. 

The adiourned motion of Mr. Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhury to discuss the recent 
decision of the Government to bring the Local Bates Amendment Act of 1932 into 
force from the Ist of April 1936 and to increase the rate from 1343 B. 8. in north 
Sylhet sub-division, was defeated by 26 votes to 13. 

Vouno on Budoet Demands 

19th. MARCH The Council passed to-day the demands under land revenue, 
forest, stamps and navigation. Cut motions moved were withdrawn or lost. 

Mr. Kasinath Salkta urged for giving Mauzadars the right to appeal to the 
Government and Mr. Sarveswar Barua sought to raise their commission fay 10 per 
cent. The Government did not agree. ■' 

Mr. Katinath Salkia urged upon the Government the necessity of spending at 
least a portion of thenaiing tax for growing grass for fodder. 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. L. Seott, Finanoo Member, did not agree to earmark any 
portion of the revenue for any particular purpose as suggested. 

2ptti. MARCH The Council passed to-day demands for grants under general 
Administration, Administration of Justioe and Ports and Pilotage. A out motion 
moved Iw Mr. Sonot Kumar Daa for making appointments on merit alone to the 
extent of 20 or 25 per cent of appointments in certain services' was opposed by 
Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, Maulvi Abdur Rahim Ohowtoury and others ana 
eventually withdrawn. 
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JTr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury’s out motion urging abolition of one of the posts 
of Commissioner of Division was carried. 

24tb. MARCH .-—The Council passed to-day the demands under Ekciso, 
Education (reserved) and Eduoation other than European. The House by 25 to 9 
votes rejected Maulvi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury’s cut motion raising a discussion 
about the appointment of more Muslims as professors and lecturers. 

Mr. (7. A. Small, Director of Public InstrncUon replied that these appointments 
were made by a selection board on which there were two Mahomedans to look after 
Mahomedan interests and the instructions of the Government were to appoint the 
best available men, preference being given to natives of the province. 

On a cut motion moved by Bazi Idris Alt Barlast^ar the Government were 
criticised for their excise policy. 

Hon. Maulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister of Education, stood _ by the declared polioy 
of the Government to reduce consumption of opium. The motion was withdrawn. 

26th. MARCH ; — On a cut motion raised yesterday in the Counciliby Maulvi Abdur 
Eashid Chaudhury, the House discussed to-day at considerable length as to what should 
be the principle of appointment in the grades of lecturers and professors in Assam 
and eventually decided by a majority of 25 to 9 votes that the principle should bo 
one of merit, preference being given to the natives of Assam. 

Assam Land Revenue Amend, Bill 

27th. MARCH The Oonnoil passed to-day tho Assam Land Bevenue (Amendment 
No. 1) Bill, 10.36, which made provision for sotting aside the sale of an estate for 
non-payment of land revenue. „ ,, , 

Tne Bill was introduced by the Hou’ble Mr. IF, L. Scolt, Revenue Member. 

Sylhet Tenancy Bill 

The Sylhet Touauoy Bill was referred to a select committee. 

REDuenox or Rent 

28th. MARCH The Council passed to-day Khan Sahib ifaulvi Mizanar 
Rahman’s resolution for reduction of rent in Meohpara and Bijni Raj estates on 
account of their inability to pay rents due to various causes. 

The Hon. Maulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister of Education, accepted tho resolution 
moved by Mr. F. W. HookonUuIl, Leader of the planting gronp in the House, for a 
further departmental investigation and report regarding the possibility of developing 
animal husbandry in tho province, 

Assam Dis-ordebly Houses Bill 

Tho House next adopted the Assam disorderly Ilousos Bill, 1936, wliich made 
. provisions for discontinnanoo of disorderly houses in certain localities in Assam. 

Mr. Sarveshwar Bania’s motion for having a tuberonlosis sanitarium was with- 
drawn on (tssnnince being given that there was prospect of a small sanitarium shortly. 
Tho House thou adjoumw sine die. 
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The Burma Legislative Council 

Budget Session — Rangoon — 17th. February to 4th. March 1936 

Burma Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

TUo BudMt Session of tlio Burma Legislative Cminoil commonoed at Rangoon on 
the 17th. Tobruary 193G and after three hours’ debate, rejected the Burma 
Criminal Law Amendment Act Bill by 44 votes to 33. Members^ of V. Ba Maid’s^ 
U. Chit Blaing's, Myat Pate's and People's Parlies and the Indians voted against 
tho Bill, while the offioial bloo, including Ministers, Europeans and several Indepen- 
dents, voted in favour. 

The Home Member, in moving that tho Bill bo passed into law, implored tho 
House not to be prejndiood and biassed, but to be reasonable, as the Bill did not 
contain any objectionable provisions. 

Mr. S. A. is. Ttjabgi, Wding the attack, remarked that persons detained as ter- 
rorists wore not terrorists but branded so by the C. I. D. 

Mr. Oanga Singh held that tho torrorists were Government’s own making owing 
to unemployment. 

Mr. M. M. Raft criticising the principle of the measure, said that no attempt 
was made to give tlio aoousod persons opportunities to test the voracity of tho pro- 
secution slatomonta collected by the authorities concerned. 

Mr. B. N. Das and several Burmau speakers condemned tho Bill. 

! Bill Recommended by Governor 

19lh. FEBRUARY :—E. E. the Oovernor returned to tho Council lo-dav, tho 
Burma Criminal I.*w Amendment Bill, with a recommendation that' tho &11 be 
passed in the form in which it was originally introduced. 

Council Rejects the Bill again 

22nd. FEBRUARY : — For tho second time by 37 •I'otcs to 32, the Council re- 
jected the Home Member’s Criminal Law Amendment Bill when ho asked for leave 
of tlio House to inUoduco tho Bill in the form as recommended by EL E. tho 
Governor. 

Sir Mating Ba, Homo Member, said that the Act was justified. It enabled Gov- 
ernment to frustrate tho attempts of Bengal terrorists. Prevention was hotter than cure. 
Mr. Oanga Singh termed tho measure ns n lawless Bill. 

The House then refused to grant leave on division. 

Demands for Grants 

24th. FEBRUARY Tho Council commenced the two-day debate on the Finance 
Member’s demands for grants, and the whole day was occujiied in discussing four 
cut motions, of whioh one was withdrawn and three wore passed. U, Ba Saw 
moved a cut to discuss grievances of indigenous oil extractors, since Uic Bntmese 
regime in Yonang-yaung oil-fields and maintained they wore being exploited by tho 
B. 0. C. Tho Financial Commissioner, liowovcr, pointed out that tho grievances wore 
imaginary. The cut was passed by 41 to 24 votes; 

Rangoon— Madras Mail Service 

27th. FEBRUARY ; — Mr. M. M. Vellayan Chettiar's cut motion in the Home 
Membor’s demands for grant to discuss tho action of tho local Government in acquies- 
cing in tho diBcontinuauoc of tho direct mail service between Madras and Rangoon 
were carried unanimously. 

Tho Home Member sn’id that ho had no objection if Uio House wishod to discuss 
tlio matter but ho stated that tho Govommciit would not participate in tho debate, 
but would forward tho views expressed to the Government of India. 
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Several Indian memliera strongly resented this action of the Oovomment of India 
and urged the local Government to make recommendations for the continuance of 
tho sorvico. 


release of Political Prisoners 

Roloase of political prisoners and dotonns was discussed by way of cut motions 
under tho Home Member’s demands for grants which was voted with rednction of 
Rs. 101 by passing two cuts. 

Mr. Oangasingh's cut urged the release of all political prisoners convicted under 
Sections 124-A and loO-A, 1. P. C. and Unrma Criminal Law Act (excepting those 
who had committed violence) simultaneously with tho introduction of reforms. He 
argued that it was right and proper that under tlic now constitution, Burma should 
start with a clean slate by liberating all political- prisoners whose patriotic feelings 
had offended law. Tho speaker instanced tho roleaso of prisoners during the last 
Coronation. 

Goverament speakers pointed out that only 18 persons wore now in custody, of 
whom IG wore under the Burma Criminal Law Act. It would bo dangerous to re- 
lease them in tho interests of public peace and tranguiltity. 

Tho motion was carried by 33 votes to 20. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyaigi moved two cuts, ono calling attention to tho unsatisfactory 
method adopted for tho releaso of detenus and tho other to tho desirability of send- 
ing detenus to Bengal or teaching tliom industry. After hearing Government views, 
both cuts WDTO withdrawn. 

As regards the first cut, tho Chief Secretary assured tho Honso that if any detenu 
gave an undertaking that he would not participate in any subversive act in future 
and his guardian gavo a guarantee to that oCfeot, Oovorninont would bo normally satis- 
fied and release him. Regarding tho second out, tho Judicial Secretary stated that 
so far as the training of detemus locally was couoornod Government would do its 
best to treat any case sympathetically. 

28th. FEBRUARY Owing to want of quorum, the President adjourned the 
Council, when it mot after luncheon recess to discitss tho demands for grants under 
tho charge of the Forest .Minister. Tho warning bell was given for two minutes 
under the Standing Order but only 18 members, including the President, was found 
to be in their seats. 

2nd. MARCH A lively debate was heard to-day when Bamri TJ ilanng^ Maung 
(Independent Party) moved a out to pass a vote of oonsnro on Dr. Ba ASaw, Education 
&nistor, after tlio latter had moved his demands for gr.ants. 

Bamri Maung Maung was continually interrupted by members of Dr. Ba Maw's 
Party who questioned and cross-questioned him and made humorous remarks. 

The mover supported by V Kyoto Din, ox-Education Minister, criHoisod the 
ministerial policy and asserted that Dr. Ba Maw had not acted according to his pledges. 

Bovcrnl members of Dr. Ba Mato's Party opposed tho motion. 

Dr. Ba Maw refuted Uie allegations. 

The motion was lost, only six including Sir J. A- Mating Oyi, Leader of tho 
Indopondeut Party, standing up in favour of tho motion, while tho rest of the 
Honso opposed it. 

Thereafter Bamri Maung Maung moved another cut to restrict Uio travelling of 
tho Education Minister at public esponso for liis private propaganda work. 

While tho mover was speaking tho Council was adjourned, owing to want of 
quorum. 


The Governor’s Farewell Address 

4th. MARCH ‘'The responsibilities of this Council under the now Constitution 
will bo very vastly increa,sod. Through tho support which you give to or withhold 
from Ministers you will directly bo responsible for the policy of Oovomment and 
that responsibility will keep yon very fully occupied’’, wn.s tho note of warning 
sounded by II. E. tho Governor, in tho course of his farewell address to-day to the 
Council. 

His Excellency continued that under the now Constitution, the Executive agency 
would have no coutrol over policy. That would rest with the Council, and they 
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M-onld enforce their control over policy through the Ministers and would see that 
to-day administration through tho Ereontiva agency was condnotod in aooordanoa 
wftli tho general policy approved by tho Gjunctl. tt was no part of tho duties of 
tho Logislaturo to intorfore with the details of daily administration. 

Reviewing tiio past throe years of his administration, II. E. the Governor said 
tliat financial equilibrium was restored, but it was attained by considerably retarding 
tho progress of the Province, Ho, liowovor, thonglit that the revenue position of 
Burma would bo better after separation. As regards tlie political situation, His 
Excellency thought that tho prospects of political progress were much better than 
they were three ye.ars ago. 


Rangoon Students’ Strike 

A full dress debate on tho University strike was hold in the Council in the 
special night sitting, which commenced at 8-30. Tho debate lasted till about mid- 
night. V Saw's motion as amended by U Kun was passed without division. Two 
other amendments moved ware withdrawn. 

Tho motion recommended that n Committee bo appointed, consisting of eight 
persons including seven M. L. C.’s to enquire into tho recent strike of the Univer- 
sity students and submit recommendations to the Local Government. 

Several Burmese nnd Indian speakers, supporting the motion, oritiolsed tho 
Government’s attitude ns irresponsible detachment and emphasised that tho Govern- 
ment nnd the Legislative CounoU wore under a definite moral obligation to settle 
the issue. 

The Education Secretary, esplained that under tho University Act tho Univer- 
sity Council was the supreme authority on internal matters, like strike. Therefore 
Oovernmeut have no legal status in these matters nnd conld Imve no attitude. 

Tho Education Jtliuister, replying to the debate, stated that by virtue of the Act, 
internal matters wore within the competence of the University Council. As regards 
external affairs, ho sympathised with the desirability to examine the working of tho 
Act. Government, though prepared to convey to the Governor the full report of 
the debate, would not participate in voting. He also informed that tho Governor, 
who was the Ohancollor of the University, would consider the views of the House 
while selecting the personnel of the Committee that had been decided by the 
XJuiversity Connoil to end tho issue. The Oonncil was at this stage prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session — ^Peshawar — 10th. to 28th. March 1936 

Tlio Bndgot Rcssion of tho N. "W. Frontier Logislativo Ckinnoil, which commenced 
nt Peshaw.Tr on tlio 10 th. Match 1936 , adjourned after passing, all standing, 
Sir George Cunnirtgham'$ motion on King George’s death, esiiressing deep sorrow 
and iieartfelt sympathy with His Majesty King Rlwnrd and Queen Mary and tho 
Royal Family and roafrirming constant loyalty to tho Eraporor and tho British Crown. 

Sir Georgo Cnnnincham said Hint tho death had removed a true guide .and friend, 
revered as a King and loved ns a man, full of dignity and simplicity and ever faith- 
ful to his own supreme standards of duQv and sorvico. 

Party leaders and tho Ministerj Sir Abdul Qaiyum^ assooiating, p.aid tributes to 
the late King's personal interest in tho people’s welfare. 

Tho President, Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim said that he would convey the 
Counoil’s feelings to King Edward and the Qneen ilothor. 

All Hindu and Siklv members who were absent in tbe last session ns a protest 
against issuing the language circular were present. They also attended to-morrow’s 
sitting, when the condolence motion on tbe death of Khan Bahadur Abdul Gafer 
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of Zaidao oame botoro tho Connoil. Thoroaftor, they proposed to leavo the Connoil 
Hall in aooordnnco with thoir constituouts’ mandato to abstain from attending till 
the oirovilar was withdrawn. 

Budgbt for 1936-37 

11th. MARCH: — Sir Oeorge Cunningham, Finance llombor, presented to the 
Council to-day tlio budget for 1930-37. 

After taking stock of tho present and past position, tho Finanoo Xloraber estimated 
receipts at Its. 170 lakhs and o.’rponditnro at Us. 180 lakhs, a deficit of Rs, 10 lakhs, 
to bo mot from tho opening batanco of Rs. lO and one-fonrth lakhs. Last ye,ir Sir 
George Cunningham opined, Us. 7 and a half Inklis must bo taken ns standing deficit 
duo to non-recurring oxponditure of Us, 1 and a half lakhs to tho Council hall 
building and Rs. 5O,0jO on other items including election charges, leaving a net 
deficit of Us. 8 lakhs. To inorcaso rovenne, tho Government proposed to introduce 
the Motor Taxation Bill in tho form rccoramoudod by IL E. tho Governor ns a vosnlt 
of which ono lakh revenuo was estimated, reducing the not deficit to Rs. 7 laklis. 

Tho Finance Mombor observed that “the future oonrso of our administration most 
depend largely on the decision of tho Governmont of India, roganling future sub- 
vention to tho Province. Sir Otto Ntomeyor is now enquiring into the question. 
Local Government have placed boforo him full account of tho Province’s needs. Tho 
verdict will anxiously bo awaited by none moto tlian myself.” 

Taxation on Motor Vehicles 

Tlio President next road tho Oovornor’s mossago’rooommonding the passage of tho 
Motor Taxation Bill in a modified form, aiming at lower taxation of cheap vehicles, 
after whioh the Finanoo Mombor sought leavo to introduce the Bill, which was grant- 
ed by 19 votes to 13. 

Roforring to Motor dcalera' representation regarding tho foes and taxes charged 
by the local Government, tlio Finance Member assured the IIouso of rodnetion after 
scrutiny. Bo impressed tho urgent necessity of facing tho moral and (inanoial obli- 
gations to strengthen the’ case for increase of subvention. 

Mr. Klmda Baksh, Leader of tho Opposition, said that Govommont, at tho expense 
of local bodies, wanted to fill the gap caused by unnecessary expenditure, not consi- 
dered by tho ilnig Committee, while calculating tho subvention. 

University for the Frontier 

12th. MARCH Tho Council carried a nou-ofiloial resolution to-day rccoramonding 
the establishmout of a Unitary University at Peshawar. 

Dr. QUl, Director of Education, said that the Ixioal Government submitted a 
case for a grant to tho Government of India, hoping it would include it in tho sub- 
vention. 

air Abdul Qaiyum, Minister, said that tho new University wonld eater to tho 
needs of tho tribal area forming half the Province. It was not their intention to 
transmit to tho tribal area ideas imported by mistake from South India. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

26th. MARCH Mr. Peer Baksh, an Independent member, moved a token out 
to-day in tho demand for grant under Goner.ii Administration : ficservod” “to condemn 
tlio Government for the misnso of tlio provisions of tlio Public Tranquility Act by un- 
justifiable restraining of tlie lawful activities of associations and individuals.” 

Mr. Poor Baksh urged tho lifting of tho ban of iinlawtiiluess from the Frontier 
Congress Committee and restrictions on individuals in view of tlio changed iiolitioal 
atmosphere. 

The Home Aleniber, Sir George Cnnningbnm, said that Govommont s consciouoo was 
clear that they had not abused tlio Act. The restrictions on associations wore under tlio 
Criminal Law Act. The tranqaillity Act was applied on 13 persons, of whom .at 
present, six aro believed to bo in sympathy with terrorism and five wero members of 
the Nnnjawan Bharat Sablia. The 12th was Mnnlvi Gliulam Ohans, Prwidont, Frontier 
Jamalt-ululoma, and tho -IStb, Inaynlnllnh Masbrnoui, founder of Kaksbar moyo- 
menL If tlioro was any order directed agalust oonstitntional activity Jiko scolnng 
election to tho Logislatnro, Government wore prepared to relax it. The cat was rejec- 
ted withont division. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Resolutions passed at the 49th, Session of the Congress 
held at Lmknoio on 12-14 April 1936 

1 . Canilolcnce 

This Congress expresses itb sense of sorrow nnil loss at the deaths of Sriyats B. 
N. Sasmal, il. V. Abhyaniarr. A. T, Oidwani, T. A. K. Sherwani, Arif Hasvi, Deep 
^Sarayan Singh, Shapnrji Saklatwala, Sir Dinsliaw ^Vaoha, Nabin Chandra Bardolai, 
Bhrimati Karaia Nehru, Syts. ilohaniai Pandya, Setii Nathmai Choradia, Ganpatrao 
Tikekar, T. Y. Yonkataram Iyer, Aga ilohamra'ad Safdar and Mahadeo Prasad Seth. 

2. Greeting to Prisoners Etc. 

The Congress sends its greeting to tiic thousands of Indians whom British impe- 
rialism keeps in prison, in detention and in exile, and who snUer in silence and 
with brave endurance in the cause of India’s freedom. In particular, the Congress 
sends affectionate greeting to Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, a member of the Working 
Committee, and offers its earnest sympathy to the people of the North-West Frontier 
Province, and of ilidnaporo District, and other parts of Bengal, who have long had 
to endure the fferocst repression under a regime approximating to Martial Law. 

3. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose’( Arrctt 

Tho Congress has learnt with indignation of the Arrest under Regulation III of 
1818 of Shn Subhas Bose on his return to India after long exile, when on his way 
to .attend tliis session of the Congress. This Congress considers it a further and 
significant proof of how British imperialism continues to use its full apparatus of 
repression to prevent normal political and pcieonal life in India. To Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose tho Congress sends its warm greeting .and sjTnpatby. 

4. Supprcision of Civil Liberlici 

The Congress draws public attention again to tho widespread and intonsive 
suppression of civil and. in m.any instances, peieonal liberties in India by the British 
Government, with tho object of crushing the national and labour and peasant move- 
ments. In particular, to tho hanning of hundreds of Congress and other national 
organisations, and labour and peasant unions, and political and other groups ; seizure 
and contiuucd possession by the Government of many ashrams and other educational 
institutions ; the continuance of tho Grdin.anco icgimb by the ccrtilioation and passage 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, oven after its rejection twice by tho Assembly, 
and tlie enactment of similar jirovincinl Acts ; tho proscription and banning of books 
and jieriodicals •, tho numerous Press laws and consoi-siiip rosulting iu tho suiiprcssion 
of 'di8_ nuwsiiapers in rocout years and the forfeiture of largo sums deposited as 
securities ; tlio detention of largo number of people for indefinite periods without 
charge or trial, the nnmerous special and additional disabilities uader which tho 
jicoplo of the Frontier Province have to suffer ; tho many encroachments on persoiml 
liberty in parts of Bengal ; tho rcstriotion by externment, internment and othorwise 
10 tho free movement of persous within the country, thus preventing them from 
carrying on tlicir usual ooenpations and business, and oven obstructing humanitariau 
and relief work ; tho npjdication of measures like tlio Criminal Tribes Act and tho 
Foroignors’ Act to political workers ; indiscriminate and widespread searches of 
liouses ; tho difficultic-s placed in tho way of Indians going abroad ; and tlic barriers 
to tho return homo of many Indians in foreign countries, who have thus to live in 
exile far from their own [leoplo and tlioir moUiorland. The Congress notes that at 
no jicriod sinco the groat Revolt of 1857 has the suppression of civil and personal 
liberties and the repression of tho Indian people, which is the normal foaluro of 
British administration in India to-day. boon so great as it is now. Y'hilo recognising 
that this extiuordinary supjiression and repros-siou are measures of tho strength and 
success of India's struggle for freedom, the Congress desires to point out that such 
is the background to the Constitution Act in spite of the statements made by 
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represontatives of the British Oovornmont that constitutional progress is being made 
in India. 

Further, tiio Congress deeply rogrots that in the Indian States there is a similar 
suppression of civil and personal ubetUos, and, in many of them, conditions in this 
respeot are even worse than in the rest of India and almost every kind of liberty 
is uon-esistent ; that in some States oven the Congress has been banned and normal 
peaceful work of organisation prevented, and insult offer^ to tlio National Flag. The 
Congress realises that the effective power behind the States is that of ttie British 
Government and many of the States are under the direct control of British OfRoors. 
Howsoever the ro-snonsibility for this doplornble stale of affairs might bo shared 
between the British Government and the Rulers of the States, the Congress declares 
that it can recognise no differentiation in personal, civil and demoorauo liberties as 
between the States and the rest of India. 

The Congress expresses the determination of the Indian people that notwith- 
standing tliis attempt to paralyse national growth and activity they will continue 
to face the situation witli courage and fortitude and will carry on the struggle for 
freedom till independence is aoliieved. 

5. Forrign Dcpulment 

The Congress authorises and directs the Working Committee to organise a 
foreign department of the A. I. O. C. office to work under the general superinten- 
dence of the Working General Secretary and with such special staff as may be necessary, 
■witli a view to create and maintain contacts with Indians overseas, and with inte'r- 
nationaJ, national, labour and other organisations abroad with whom co-operation is 
possible and is likely to help in the cause of Indian freedom. 

6. Rotnain RoIIand'i Invitation to the World Peace Congrcii 

This Confess, having considered the invitation of Monsieur Remain Rolland, 
Honorary President of the World Committee of the struggle against War aud 
Fascism, to participate in tlie World Congress for peace to bo bold in Genova in 
September no.xt, conveys its greetings to tho organisers of the Poaoo Congress 
and its assurances of its fall sympathy and co-operation in tho groat work of 
ensuring peace in tho world based on national and social freedom. The Congress 
is convmood that such a peace oau only be established on an enduring basis when 
tho cansos of war are removed and tho domination and exploitation of nation by 
nation is ended. 


7. War Danger 

Tho Congress, at its sessions held in Madras in 1027, drew tho attention of tho 
country to tho danger oi imperialist war and the possibility of India being made a 
tool in suoh a contlict for imperialist purposes, and declared tho right of the Indian 
people to refuse to participate in any suoh war witliont their ox-press permission . 

The danger has become more evident and urgent since then with tho growth of 
fascist dictatorshii)s, the Italian attack on Aby^ima, the continuing Japanese aggre- 
ssion in North China and Mongolia, the rivalries and conflicts of tho ^cat imperia- 
list Powers, and the feverish growUi of armaments, and vast and terrible war 
threatens the world. In suoh a war an attempt will inevitably be made to drag in 
and exploit India to her manifest and_ disnavantago and for the boneflt of British 
imperialism. Tho Congress thoreforo roitorates its old resolve and warns tho people 
of the country against this danger, and deolnres its opposition to tho participation of 
India in any imperialist war. 

8. Sympathy for Abyitinia 

Tlie Congress expresses tlie sympathy of the Indian nation for the Ethiopian 
people who are so heroically defending thoir country against imperialist aggression 
and considors Abyssinia's flght as part of the fight of all exjiloitcd nations for freedom. 

Tho Congress condemns tlie great Powers and Uie Lcagnc of Nations for their 
policy in regard to the Italo-Abyssinian war. , ' 

9. Government of India Act ^ _ 

AVheroas tiio Government of India Act, 1936, whioli is based on tho White Paper 
and tho Joint Parliamcntarj' Report and which is in many rcsiiecfs even worse tiinn 
the proposals contained in them, in no way represents the' will of nation, is designed 
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to facilitate and perpetuate the domination and exploitation of the people of India 
and is imposed on the country to the accompaniment of widespread repression and 
the suppression of civil liberties, the Congress reiterates its rejection of the new 
constitution in its entirety. 

The Congress, as representing the will of the Indian people for national freedom 
and a democratic state, declares that no constitntion Imposed by outside authority 
and no constitution which curtails the sovereignty of the people of India and does 
not recognise their right to shape and control fully their political and economic 
futnre can be accepted. In the opinion of the Congress such a constitntion must bo 
based on the independence of India as a_ nation and it can only be framed by a 
constituent Assembly elected on adult franchise or a franchise which approximates 
to it as nearly as possible. The Congress tlierefore reiterates and stresses the 
demand for a Constituent Assembly in the name of the Indian people and calls upon 
its representatives and members in legislatures and outside to work for the fulfilment 
of this demand. 

In view of the fact that elections for the Provincial legislatures under the new 
Act may, according to official statements, take place before the next session of tlio 
Congress, this Congress resolves that in such an event candidates should be put 
forward on its behalf to contest such seats in accordance with tlie mandate of the 
Congress and in pursuance of its declared policy. Such candidates must be chosen 
from those who fully support the Congress objective of Indian Independence and 
ple^e themselves to carry out its policy in regard to the legislatures. 

The A. I. C. C. shall placo before the country prior to the election, a manifesto 
explaining the political and economic policy and programme of tlie Congress in 
conformity with the resolutions passed by it from time to time. Tlie Provincial 
Congress Committee may further supplement the manifesto by adding thereto speoiRo 
items which have special application to their respective provinces. AH Provincial 
manifestoes must be approved by the "Working Committeelof the A. I. C. C. 

Besolved farther that the fnnotions of the Parliamentary Board be discharged in 
future by the Working Committee of the A, I. 0. 0. The Working Committee is 
anlhorised to apppolnt such Boards or Committees as may be necessary to organise 
elections to legislatures as well os to guide, co-ordinate and control tlie activities of 
Congress momcors in Legislatures. Accordingly the Parliamentary Board need not 
bo reconstituted hereafter. 

The question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office by Congress membera 
elected to the legislatures under the constitution having been agitated in tlio country 
tho Congress, in view of tho nnoertaintios of the situation as it may develop-, con- 
siders it inatlvisablo to commit itself to any decision at this stage on the question 
and leaves it to bo decided at tho proper time by tho A. I. C. C. after consulting 
tho Provincial Congress Committees. 

10. Indiani Abroad 

The Congress reiterates its sympathy lor the Indian settlers in South Afric.i, East 
Africa, Zanzibar, and tho Fizi 'islands and deplores the continuing deterioration in 
their status and the privation of personal and property rights in spite of past agree- 
ments and declarations of Local and British Govemmonts and assures tijom of _ its 
Toadinoss to take such action as may be within its power to amoliorato their condition. 

11. CongreM and Man Contacts 

Tho Congress is of opinion that it is desirable to develop closer association be- 
tween tho masses and the Congress organisation, so that they may take groater share 
in tho shaping of congress polioy and in its activities, and the organisation might 
become oven more responsive to their needs and desires. With a view to this, and 
farther to bring about closer co-operation with other orgpisations, of peasants, work- 
ers and others, which aim at the freedom of tho Indian people and to make tho 
Congress a joint front of .nil the anti-imperialist elements in tlio country, this Con- 
gress appoints a committee consisting of Srlynts Rajendra Prasad, Jairamuas Danl.at- 
ram and Jayprakash Narayan to make recommendations in this behalf including 
proposals for such amendment of tho constitution as may bo considorcfl necessary. 
The Committee shall report to the A. T. O. C. through the Working Committee by 
tho end of July 1936 and its report shall be then circulated to pro%'incia! and district 
committees for opinion. The final recommendations of the A. I. C. C. on this report 
shall bo placed before the next session of the Congress. 

32 
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12. Agrarian Programme 

This Congross is of opintoa that the most important and nrmnt problem of 
the conntry is the appalling poverty^ unemployment and indebtodnoss of tho 
peasantry fandamontally dne to antiquated and repressive land tenure and 
revenue systems and intensified in recent years by the great slump in prices of agri- 
cultural produce. The final solution of this probfom inevitably involves tho romovm 
of British imporialistio exploitation, a thorongh change of the land tenure and revenue 
systems and a recognition by the State o! its duty to provide 'work for the rural un- 
employed masses. 

In view, however, of the faot that agrarian conditions and land tenure and rovenue 
systems diner in the various Provinces, it is desirable to consult the Provincial Con- 
gress Committees and such peasant organisationsi as the 'forking Committee considers 
nt, in the drawing up of a full All India ACTfttinn Programme os well as a pr^ramrao 
for each Province. This Congress, therefore, calls npoa each Provincial Congress 
Committee to make recommendations in detail to the Working Committee by Au^t 
31, 1936, for being considered and placed before the All India Congress Ckimmiltee 
having partiouiar regard to the following matters 

1. Freedom of organisation of agricultural labourers and peasants. 

2. Safeguarding of the interests of peasants where there are intermediaries be- 
tween the State and themselves. 

3. Just and fair relief of agrionltural indebtedness inclnding arrears of rent and 
revenue, 

4. EmanoipaHon of the peasants from feudal and semi-Iendal levies. 

6. Substantial reduction m respect of rent and revenue demands. 

6. A just allotment of the State expenditure for the sooiid, economic and onltnral 
amenities of villages. 

7. Protection against harrassing restrictionB on the utilisation of local natural 
facilities for their domestic and agricnltnral needs, 

8. Freedom from oppression and harrassment at the hands of Government officials 
and landlords. 

9. Fostering industries for relieving rural unemployment, 

13. Indian States 

This Congress while re-affirming tho resolntion regarding Indian States passed in 
tho Calcutta Session of 1928, and expressing its approval of the policy laid down in 
the statement issued by the A. L C. 0. in Madm in October 1935. desires to make 
it clear that, in its opiaiou, the people of the States should have the same right of 
self-dotermiuaUoa ns those of the rest of India, and that the Congress stands for 
tho same political, civil aad democratio libortioB for every part of India. The Con- 

f ressj however, desires to point out that tho struggle for liberty within tho States 
as, in the very nature of things, to be carried on by tho people of the States them- 
selves. 

14. Amendments to ConslitutiDn 

A number of amendments to tho Congress constihition were passed, Tho amended 
constitution is printed separatoly. 

IS, Next CoDgrcis ' 

Resolved that tho next session of the Congress be held in Maharashtra, - 


The All India Congress Conunitfeo 

First Meeting— Lucknow— 9th. April 19S6 

A meeting of tho A. L 0. O. was hold in tho Suoiocta Committoo Pandal- at Moti 
Nagar, Lucknow on April 0, 1936. 

Shri Bajcndra Prasad presided. The Committeo consisted of now members olooted 
for thp coming year. The minutes of the last mooting held at Madras - on October 17 
and 18, iQZp were confirmed. 

audited accounts .of the period eitonding from April 3, 1934 to March 31, 
1035 and from April 1, 1033 to December 31, 1035 oircoiated tdong with the General 
Secretary s report wore passed. 
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The General Secretary’s report was placed before the meeting. Sri Sampnranand 
objected to the adoption of the same as the members who had just receive it had 
no time to go through it. The adoption of the report was therefore postponed to 
allow members time to read it. 

The President then thanked the members of the Committee and the country at 
largo for the co-operation that he had received from them in his work and for their 
unfailing courtesy towards him. thronghont his term of oCBce. He invited the 
President-elect Sn Jawaharlal Nehru to take the chair, 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azad proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring Prosideni 
Ho eulogized his great services to the country and said that Babu Rajendra Prasad 
had infosed new fife in the nation at a time of great depression. Brimati Sarojini 
Naidn spoke in support and paid a glowing tribute to the retiring President. Sri 
Sampnranand on behalf of the Socialists associated himself and his party with this 
vote of thanks. 

Second Meeting —Lucknow — ISth. April 1936 

IDie adjourned meeting of the A. L C. 0. was again held on the 13th at Lucknow. 
Shri Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

The General Secretary’s report was adopted after a brief discussion. Some minor 
items were suggested for inolnsion. 

The treasurer’s audited aooounts placed before the Committee were passed. 

Third Meeting — Lucknow — 16th, April 1936 

Another meeting of the A, I. C. C. was held immediately after the Congress on 
the morning of April 16, Sri Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

Messrs. Dalai and Shah and Messrs Chottalal and Agarwal of Bombay were 
appointed as honorary auditors for the nert year. 

Dr. Pattabhi was thanked for the earnest zeal with which he had done his work 
as the historian of the Congress, 

Baba Rajendra Prasad made a statement about the Bengal election disputes. He 
was authorised by the Committee to continuo to deal with tlie Bengal disputes. _ 

The President then made a statement roviowing the situation and pointing out 
his difficulties in the selection of the now 'Working Committee. 

The New Working Committee 

On April iG at Luoknow the President nominating the members of the new 
Working Committee issued tho following statement to the press : 

The constitution of the Congress directs the President to select the members of 
the Working Committee for his term of office. This duty and this burden thus 
devolve upon me and I have given this matter tho most careful and earnest consi- 
deration. Inevitably, I have consulted many colleagues and sought their guidanoo 
in the matter. This became specially incumbent on me as I was placed in a some- 
what peculiar position. As President, I was the chief executive of the Congress and 
was supposed to represent that great organisation. But in some major matters of 
policy I do not represent tho majority viewpoint to which (^ression has been given 
in tho resolutions of the LuoknoB- Congress. Thus the Working Committee could 
not, at the same time, represent, on these matters, my views as those of tho 
majority. I have felt that it would be improper for me, under these circumstimoes, 
to select a committee entirely in consonance with- my views and the views of the 
majority of Congressmen, ns expressed in the open sessions of the Congress, must 
prevail. I was tempted to shift tho burden of soleotion on the All India Congress 
Committee, so that this Committee might choose such persons to represent it as 
it thought fit and proper. But after much thought I have come to tho conclusion 
that this would not bo a proper course to adopt and I may not shirk tho responsibi- 
lity that has been oast on me, I have tried therefore to form n committee which 
represents mainly the majority viewpoint, but which also contains some represonta- 
tives of tho minority. Suoli a selection has its advantages. I have endeavoured, 
however, to make it a committoe which, I hope, will pull together in tho struggle 
against imperialism and serve the Confess and tho country worthily in this great 
struggle, 1 trust that my colleagues of tho All India Congress Committee and Con- 
gressmen in general will give this Committee their loyal co-operation and support 
and strengthen its hands In tho great work before us, so that wc can build up a 
joint and impregnable anti-imperialist front. 
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The Committoo is limited, under the constitution, to fifteen members inolnding • 
the President, It is impossible to include all those whom I would like to have in it. 

I regret espeoially that some old and valued members, who have served on the 
■Working Committee in past years, have been left out of it I hope, however, that 
we shall continue to have their full co-operation and that we shall frequently 
avail ourselves of their advice. 

I Eoloot the following fourteen members for the "Working Committee : 

Treasurer : Shri Jamnalal Bajai. 

General Secretary ; Shri 3. B. iLripalani, Members : Manlana Ahnl Kalam Azad, Shri 
Raiendra Prasad, Shri Vallabhbhai J. Patel, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Sari C. 
liajngopalaohari, Shri Snbhns Chandra Bose, Shri Narendra Dev, Shri Jairamdos 
Doniatram, Shri S. D. Deo, Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan, Shri Bhulabhai Desai, Shri 
Achyut Patwardhan. 

Bo long as Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan is in prison, Dr, Klian Sahib will act for him. 

Two of the persons above named, Shri O. Rajagopalchari and Shri Javaprakash 
Narayan, are not at present members of the All India Congress Committee. The 
A. L 0. C. has, however, been enlarged by the decision of the Lucknow Congress 
and I trust that these two members will soon become members of this enlarged 
A. I. 0. 0. 

The first meeting of the new Working Committee will take place at Wardha on 
April 27 at 3 p. m. 

The Working Committee 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in the Harijan Colony, Delhi, on 
Marcli 21-24, 1930. The meeting adjonnied on March 24, to reassemble at Allahabad 
on April G. It carried on deliberations at Anand Bhawan on the Otli and 7th and 
adjourned again to meet on the morning of 8th at Lucknow, Thereafter the com- 
mittee met everyday till April 14. The members present were 

Sri Rajendra Prasad ; Sri Jawharlal Nehru ; Sri Vallabhbhai Patel ; Sri Pattabhi 
Sitaramayyn ; Sri Sarojini Devi ; Sri Jamnalal Bajaj ; Sri Oangadharrao Doshpande ; 
Sri Purshottara Das Tandon ; Sri K. F. Nariman ; Sri Surendra Mohan Moitm^: Sn 
Syed Mahmud ; Sri Jairamdos Doniatram ; Sri J. B. Kripalani ; Manlana Abnl Kalom 
Aiad joined the deliberations at Allahabad and Lucknow. 

Sn Bhulabhai Dosoi and Sri Oovindballabh Pant attended the meeting by special 
invitation. Sjt. Kajagopalaohari was invited to attend the meeting at Aflahabad and 
Lucknow. 

The following business was transacted 

A. I, C. C. Eleclioni in Bombay 

In the opinion of the committee no substantial irregularity is disclosed in the 
elections of members to the All India Congress Committee from Bombay. The elec- 
tion thorefore stands. 

Election of Delegate! of Utkal and Mabakothal 

Resolved that the President be authorised to condone the Irregularity caused by 
non-payment of delegates’ fees and the non-issue of oertilloates on payment of the 
prescribed fee for ail the delegates present and participating in the meeting of _ 
January 20, 1936. 

Bengal Election Dispute 

“Considered the resolution of the Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee dated March 16, 1936, and the ad interim report of Messrs. 
Surendra Mohan Moitra and Birendra Natt Majnmdar, sorutinisers, and also heard 
Dr. Surosh Banqrieo, Sjts. Biren Maiumdar and Dhiresh Chakravorty. _ _ - 

“Tlio Committee is of opinion that itds not possible to substitute tho nomination 
of delegates for their election by primary members and it is necessary, in the opinion 
of this Committee, that election of dolegatos slioold bo held by primary members. 

_ “Tho Committoo, accordingly, diroots that tho eleolion of delegates should be hold 
in those districts in which tliara is no dispute, and in tho districts in respect of 
which the somtiaisors have been able to submit the final list of members ns per 
stateraout given below, and the committee allots the number of delegates mention^ 
against each district or in tho districts where more than one delegate is elected, the 
wliole district should be treated' as one multiple constituency. As regards the 
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remaining districts, the soratinisars ar6 requested to ejcpedite their scrutiny and the 
President is authorised to allot a number of delegates to them as soon as the 
Borutinisers’ reports are received. The Exeontive Committee of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee irill announce in the press names of the Eetnrning OfQoors and 
polhng station for each district hj March The nomination of candidates should 
reach the Returning OfBcer by 7 p. m. on March 31, 1936, and the scrutiny of the 
nominations will take place on April 1. The polling of votes shall take place on April 
4 next and the results shall be declared on April 6 at the latest 

“A meeting of delegates will be held at 10 a. m. at the Bengal Delegates’ camp at 
Motinagar, Lucknow, on j^ril 9, to eleot one-twelfth of their number as memoers 
of the All India Congress dommittee from Bengal. 

The number of delegates to be elected from the districts is as follows ; — 

Bankura 3, Sylhet 6, Dacca 2, Nadia 2, Pabna 3, Dinajpur 6, Chittagong 1, Jossore 
3, Khulna 3, Hooghly 2, Birbhum 1, Barisal 1, Jalpaiguri 2, Burdwan 2, Murshidabad 
2, North Calcutta 4, South Calcutta 2, Central Calcutta 2, Burra Bazar 2, 24-Pargnnas 
2, Noakhali 3, Paridpur 1, and Midnapur 7.” 

Babu Rajendra Prasad also issued the followi^ statement 

“In view of the power given to me by the working Committee to nominate dele- 
rate and members of the All India Congress Committee to represent the district of 
Alidnapore where the Congress organisation is still under a ban, 1 nominate the 
following gentlemen, viz., Sjt. Subhas Bose, Sjt. Mohim Chandra Das, Kumar D. L. 
Khan, Prnmath Nath Baneriee of Contai, Bit Ramsundar Bingh, SiL Slanmatha Nath 
Das and Sit. Lalit Mohan Sinha. 

“It will be noticed that in the above list I have included the first-named two 
gentlemen who are not residents of Midnapur. I included Subhas Chandra Boso 
for obrious reasons and I nominated Sjt. Mohim Chandra Das of Chittagong, whore 
Congress _ work has become difficult if not impossible, and I think it desirable that 
this district should not go unrepresented. Another gentlemen of Chittagong should 
be elected as a delegate bj the members of Dacca in combination with those of 
Chittagong to enable that district to get adequate representation. 

‘I record my appreciation of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and the 
serntinisers and hope the rest of the work will be completed in time for the Congress. 

“I hope this decision will give satisfaction to congressmen and Congresswomen 
in Bengal and I trust the election will be conducted with fairness and completed 
in time." 

Frwh Election Disputes 

_ “Resolved that the President be authorised to decide any election dispute that 
might arise before the next session of the Congress at Luokoow.” 

Headquarters of Andhra P. C. C. 

“As temporary measure the Andhra P. C. C. is allowed to keep Madras as its head- 
quarters." 

Enrolment of New Primary Members 

The permission given by the President in February last for enrolment of Congress 
members from then onwards for the year beginning with April 1936, before tho assem- 
bling of the next Congress at Luoknow in April 1936, was approved. 

Repairs to Swaraj Bhawan 

“Resolved that a sum of Rs. 750 be sanctioned for tho next year for tho repairs 
of Swaraj Bhawan.” 

Tho Committee drafted resolutions on the following subjects to be placed before the 
Subjects Committee of the Luoknow Congress 

(11 Condolence ; (2) Greeting to Prisoners etc., (3) Shri Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
arrest : (4) Suppression of Civil Liberties -, (5) Foreign Department ; (6) Romain 
Rolland's invitation to the "World Peaco Congress ; (7) War danger ; (8) Govornment 
of India Act ; (9) Sympathy for Abyssinia ; (10) Indians Abroad ; (11) Congress and 
Mass Contacts ; (12) Adrian Programme ; (13) Indian States ; (14) Amendments to tho 
Constitution. , . . 

Rcsolntions of whioli due notice had been given by tho members of the All 
India Congress (Committee were discussed. Some of fheso were covered by the re- 
solutions recommended by the Working Committee, Others wore declared out of 
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order. Oaly G resolatioas remained Cor the ballot and those wore to ho placed be- 
fore the Subjects Committee. 

The New Working Committee 

The first meeting of the new Working Committee was hold nt Wordha on April 
27, 28 and 29, 193G. Tlio following members were present : , . 

Sri Jnwaharlal Nehru (President) ; Sri Raiendra Prasad ; Sri Tallabhbhai Patel} 
S^ri ^jagopalnchari ; Sri Jamnalal Bajaj } Sri Jairamdas Donlatram Sri Bhniabhai 
De^i } Sri Narondra Dor ; Sri Jaiprakasn Narayan ; Sri Aohynt Patwardlian. Sri J. 
B. Kripalani ntttended tho mooting a couple of hours later. 

Mlnutei 

(1) Tho minutes of the last mooting held at Delhi, Allahabad and Lucknow were 
road and confirmed. 

Donation o( Rt. 10,000 

The President informed the Committee that anonymous donation of Rs. 10,000 
had been received earmarked for tho organisation of a foreign department of the All 
India Congress Committee offico. 


Foreign Department 

(2) In view of the Congress deoision on tho Bnbjoot it was resolved that tho 
President be authorized to o^nize a foreign department of tho All India Congress 
Committee office and that Rs. ^OOO bo sanctioned for this purpose out of tho special 
donation for foreign work. 

Political and Economic Deportment 

(3) Resolved that a Political and Economio Information Department bo created 
in the All India Congress Committee office in order to collect information in regard 
to political, economio and allied aotivitios in tho country. The President be authorised 
to organize such a department and Rs. 2,000 bo sanctioned from tho general fnnd of 
tho All India Congress Committee for tho purpose. 

Kornatak P. C. C’« Letter* 

(4) The Kamatak P. 0. O’s letter dated Dbarwar, April 27, 1936 regarding the 
procedure to be followed for the election of A. 1. C. 0. moinbors was oonsidered. 
The Committee held that under the provisions of tho Constitution it was essential for a 
meeting of the delegates to be hold at one place for tho purpose of electing A. L O. 

0. members and that this could not be done by post. 

Delhi Province 

(5) The letter frem Delhi D. 0. C. about the city and the District of Delhi to 
bo made into a separate province, was considered and it was decided that opinion op 
tho matter be called for from the district and town Congress Committees of Delhi, 
Meerut and Mnzaffarnagar, as well as tho U. P. P. C. C. 

Treasurer’* Balance Sheet 

(0) The following items in the accounts that were being carried on form year to 
year wear either written off or accounted : — 

1. As the Congress pavilion is worn out and has no value, resolved that tho 
amount of Rs. 9, 760 be written off. 

2. Resolved that Rs. GOO advanced to Mr. Tendnlker bo written off. . 

3. Amount shown as advances against Pandit .lawaharlal Nehm ndvanew in 
December 1931 and in 1932, to him and to Srimati Kamafa NeUta for wort in U. r. 
and Beliar, were amounts spent during the period. Iliese must be ncoonatod for as 
oxpondituro. ' 

Deposit of Fund* 

(7) Resolved that tho treasurer bo authorized to deposit tho - funds in his hands 
in such banks or firms doing banking busiaoss os ho may think fit. 

Accounts 

(8) Resolved that in future there shbnld bo only one account, the treasurer’s 
Booonnt. The office accounts at Allahabad should bo amalgamated witli this. The 
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office should get money periodically from the Treasurer and send monthly accounts 
with the vouchers to the treasurer’s office in Bombay. 


Anomaliei in the Amended Conitjtulion 


now. 


(9) Various anomalies bein® pointed out in the Constitution as amended at 
V, Messrs. E^^agopalaohari, Jairamdas and Kripalani 


Luofc- 

.... . were requested to csamine the 

transitory provision of the Constitution and to submit proposals on the day following 
for any consequential changes that might remove these anomalies. 

On the recommendation of the Committee the following consequonfa'al Rule and 
transitory provision were inade for removing the anomalies caused in the Constitu- 
tion by the amendments introduced in it at the last Congress session at Lucknow. 


Consequential Rale under Art. XVTII 

(10) If any delegate elected to a Session of the Congress resigns after the session 
is over, the vacancy so created shall be filled in by the constituency concerned and 
such newly elected delegate shall exercise all the functions devolving on a delegate 
accordiUjg to the constitntioa until ' the next session, including membership in the 
Provincial Congress Committee. 


Transitory Provision Under Art, XVJIl (d) 

(U) It is hereby resolved that the next Congress Session haiung been advanced 
to December 1936, and the time allowed for enrolment of members being thereby 
considerably reduced, notwithstanding anything contained in Art. V(a) and the 
general time-table issued ,bv the 'Working Committee any member enrolled this year 
on or before August 31 shall bo entitled to exercise liis vo’te at all Congress elections. 


Labour Committee 


(12) Resolved that a Labour Committeo consisting of Srijnts Jairamdas Donlatram. 
Shankerlal Banker, V. V. Giri, M. R- Masani and J. B. Kripalani be appointed to 
keep in tench with the labonr movement and endeavoar to co-operate with it, and 
advise the Working Committee thereon. 


Parliamentary Committee 


(13) Resolved that a Parliamentary Committeo consisting of Srijnts M) Eajendra 
Pra^, (2) Vallabhbhai Patel, (3) Abut Kalam Aznd, (4) Hajagopalaoliari, (d) Bhulabhai 
Desai, (6) Narendra Dov and (7) Govind Ballabh Pant with the last named person as 
its Convenor, as well as the Presidents of all Provincial Congress Committees 
(excluding Burma) and Dr. Kim Sahib from tho Frontier ba constituted, to taVo 
such steps as may be necessary in connection with tho organisation of elections to 
the legislatures. Tho Committee shall report to tho Working Committee from tima 
to time and shall bo guided by tho Working Committeo’s directions. 

(14) The following timo-fablo was sanctioned by tho Committeo to regulafo the 
enrolment of primary members and tho various olcotions for the next Congress : — 


1. Congress to meet— Last week of December. 

2. Announcement of Presidential election — lOlh December. 

3. Receipt in the A. L O. 0, office of results of tho voting in the provinces of 
Presidential election — 8th. December. 

4. Meeting of delegates for electing the President — 6th December. 

5. Receipt of lists of delegates by the A. L 0. C. office from the Provincial 
Congress Committees— December. 

6. Receipt of names of delegates by tho Provincial Congress Committees from 
districts— November. 

7. Election of delegates iu Districts November. 

8. Receipt by provinces from A. L O. C. office of figures of Provincial quotas of 

r delogates— SIsf Oetober. _ ^ , 

9. Despatch of above quotas by the A. I. C. C: office — 25th. Ostober. 

10. Receipt by the A. 1. 0. C. office from the Provincial Congress Committees of 
lists of qualified congress members for fixing provincial quotas of delegates— iSfA. 

^^^.^.jlcceipt fay the P. C. C.’s of above lists from primary committees— iOrt. 

^h primary committees of above lists— 5M. September. 

is! Last date of enrolmsnt this year (vide Resolution No. 11)- 3/jt. Augutt. 
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Next Meeting of the Working Committee 

(16) It was deoidod that the next meeting of the Working Committee ho held at 
Wardha in the second half of Juno next, 

2, Important Circulars About Congress Work 

The following Circular letter was addressed by the President to Congress organisa- 
tions drawing their attention to some of the prinoipal resolutions of the Lucknow 
Session and inviting them to take immediate steps to see that effect is given to them ; 
Dexk CoinuDE, 

Now that tliQ Congress is over, I venture to address you and to draw your atten- 
tion to some of its prinoipal resolutions. These resolutions oast a responsibility on 
all of us and we have to take steps to give effect to them in so far as we can. I 
trust that von will immediately oironlarise your district and local committees on this 
subject and request them to hold oommittea meetings, as well as public meetings, in' 
order to give full publicity to the Congress resolutions and plan out their future work 
in aooordauoe with them. 

Our office has already addressed you on the subject of the changes in the Congress 
constitution, and copies of the amended constitution and the Congress resolutions are 
being sent to you separately. Please study this constitution carefully and arrange to 
take early steps to give effect to the amendments and the transitory provisions. This 
will probablv result in enlarging your committees and in adding to your A. L 0. C. 
members. This desirable change at the top should be accompanied by a livening up 
of the primary committees so that even our primary members might take more 
interest and greater part in our day-to-day activities. With a view to bring this 
about, as well as to broaden the mass basis of the Congress, a committee has been 
appointed. This committee proposes to issue a questionnaire to you in order to have 
the benefit of your experience and advice. 

The long and comprehensive resolution on the suppression of civil liberties is one , 
to whiob the fullest publioity should be given and it should be repeated at public 
meetings. Special point is given to this resolution by the arrest and detention of 
Sri Subbas Chandra Bose as he was on his way to attend the Congress, A snggestloa 
has been made that all India demonstration should take plaoo on a particular day to 
mark our indigation at this farther outrage of public opinion and to send our gree- 
tings to our comrade Subhos Bose. I commend this snggestion to yon and hope that 
snou meetings will be held as wisely as possible on Snnday, May 10. At tlioso 
meetings, besides the spooial resolution on Subhas Babn’s detention, there sliould also 
bo a repetition of the Congress resolution on the suppression of oivil liberties. 

Another Congress resolution whloh requires publioity is the one on War Danger. 
The importaneo and urgonoy of this should be stressed and the irapHoations explained 
to out people. The fact that it is not merely an academic resolution but ono whiob 
affects ns, nationally and individually, and which is likely to have far-reaching conse- 
quences, should be made clear. 

Every Congressman will realise the great importanoe of tbo resolution on the 
Agrarian Programme. This resolution is still incomplete and in order to fill in the 
gaps and make it a oomplate whole, the co-operation of Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees, their local committees, and Kisan Sabnas is desired. May I suggest, there-' 
fore, that you should ask your local committees immediately to oousider this problem 
and to confer with their primary committees, so that the widest possible discussion 
of this vital question takes place. Each Provincial Congress Committee should then - 
make its own recommendations to the Working Committee. 

As you are aware, the resolution which was debated most in the Congress was 
the one on the now Government of India Act. Whatever the differences in regard 
to this might have been, ono faot stands clear : that the Act has to bo combated and 
rejected.^ On that there is unanimity and it is desirable bo stress this as well as to ■ 
make this the plauk of our auti-iraperialist programme. The Congress stands firmly 
for independeuoo and anti-irMoriallsm and it is only with this back-ground that we 
can consider any qnesHon, The construoUve side of our rejection is tbo Oonstitnont 
AssombW and fall publicity should bo given to this in public mostings. The slogan 
of the Constituent Assembly must be popularised and explained to the masses. 

3. Subhas Babu and Foreign Propaganda 

The following statement was issued by tbe President in this oonneotion ffoin 

Wardha on April 28, 1930 : - 
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“In the 000130 of tho disooBsions at the Sobjeots Committee meetings at Lootnow 
' on April 14, my attention was drawn by a member to a public statement made by 
Srijnt Snblm Chandra Bose, prior to his arrest, in which he had stated that the 
"Working Committee had declined to vest him with u representative capacity on 
behalf of tho Congress, for carrying on foreign work. I was asked if any commnni- 
cation asking for such authority had been reoeived by the then President of the 
A^ L 0. O. or hy the "Working Committee and whether the Committee had con- 
sidered it 

As I had no personal knowledge, I asked Eajendra Babn and he told me that 
during his whole period of othce, that is nearly a year and a half prior to the 
Lucknow Congress, he had reoeived no communication from Bjt Snbhas Bose on the 
snbjeot and thus tne question of considering it by the Working Committee had not 
arisen. 

It has now been pointed out to me that Sjt. Snbhas Bose issued a statement to 
the press on this suoieot in July 1935 and various press agencies and newspapers, 
presuming that the Working Committee would oonsiaer the subject, made forecasts 
and commented on it in August 1936. 

May 1 point out that these foteoasts and unauthorised reports of proceedings of 
"Working Committee meeting are wholly unreliable. I have been astonished at 
reading in the press during the last month about matters which had never been 
even touched upon during our committee meetings. It is quite clear that all the 
references in the press m August 19 j 5 to an alleged letter from Sjt. Snbhas Bose 
being considered by the Working Committee were without foundation. No such 
letter was received by Rajendra Babn or the A. L C. 0. office, no such letter is to 
found in onr office files, aud_ there is no mention of any such discussion in the 
detailed minutes of the Working Committee meeting. Neither the then president 
nor the Seoretary has any recollection of even an informal letter on the subject 
It is dificolt for them to remember now if they saw the press statement at the 
time, but in any event the Working Committee does not usually proceed on the 
basis of press statements as these might ha incorrect. 

I find no clear reference to a letter in any of Sjt Bose’s statements. It is possible 
that the misapprehension in the minds of the public has arisen owing to some part 
of Sj. Snbhas Bose’s statement b 0 "ing construed to refer to ,8 letter. It is also 
possible that a letter he sent was intercepted by Government 

On the larger question of Foreign propaganda I do not wish to say anything in 
this statement I have long been in favour of onr developing foreign contracts and 
a world outlook. But when we come to the manner of ooing so the subject is full 
of diffionlty under present conditions in Europe and in India I doubt if it is desirable 
or possible to have official representatives of the Congress in foreign countries. 
This may come later. I imagine that well-known Congressmen can do good work in 
foreign countries even without a special anthorisation. Personally I would prefer 
to be such an independent Congressman when I go abroad, than one whose words 
have to be weighed carefully last they commit the Congress. "Whenever 1 spoke in 
Enropo during my last stay there 1 prefaced my remarks by saying that I did not 
speak offioially in the name of the Congress and I could not commit it 1 did so 
even after my election to the Lucknow Oongress presidentship. 

It is our misfortune that Snbhas Bahn m out off from ns at present If he was 
available I am sure the misapprahenaion in tho minds of some people would be 
removed. 

4. Subbas Day 

The following press statement was issued by the President on April 22, 1930 in 
oonneotion with Snbhas Day ; 

“It has been suggested that a special day should be fixed for an all India expre- 
ssion of our indignation and resentment against the arrest and detention of Bri 
Subhas Chandra Bose. I gladly commend this suggestion to all Congressmen and 
others and fix Sunday, May 10 for this purpose when public meetings-should bo 
held all over the country and resolutions passed on Bnbhas Babn’a arrest conveying 
the graeffugs of the people to our comrade. 

Subhas Babu's arrest is one of the latest and most significant instances of tho 
wide-spread and intensive suppression of civil liberties in India. It is desirable 
therefore that this wider aspect is also stressed and the resolution passed by the 
Lucknow Congress on the suppression of civil liberties be placed before tho public 
and endorsed by them at all pnblio meetings. It should be remembered that the 

33 
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qaestlon of proteoting civil liberty is one that affects all Indians to whatever politiosl 
or other parly or group they might belong, or whether they belong to none. It is 
not a matter that affects Congressmen only. Therefore on this question we should 
invite the co-operation of all who believe in oivU litorty. and endeavour to build 
up a joint front on this issue." 

The following oablegram was received by the President from the Irish Indian 
Independence LiMgne about the arrest of Sri Subhas Chandra Bose : 

“Indian Irish Independence League erpress indignation at arrest of Subhas Bose. 
Repudiate British Government and all its Acts.” 

5. Abyuinln Day 

The following statement was sent to the press on 6, 1936 by the President 
for the observance throughout India of the Abyssinia Day on hearing the news 
about the fall of Addis Ababa : 

“Addis Ababa lies at the foot of the conqueror. Ethiopia, in spite of her gallant 
defenoe of her independence, lies helpless and prostrate before the brutal might of 
fascist imperialism. Poison gas and liquid fire and all the modern engines of destmo- 
tion have triumphed and m their triumph have not only exposed afresh the true 
nature of impenalism, but have also shown ns the hypocrisy and duplicity of the 
Great Powers and the utter futility of that body which is known as the League of 
Nations. For the moment imperialism triumphs again in the long world struggle for 
freedom, but that struggle will go on in Etnio^a as elsewhere till freedom comes 
and puts an end to imperialism everywhere. We in luff a can do nothing to help 
onr brethren in distress in Ethiopia for we also are the victims of imperialism. But 
we can at least send them our deep sympathy in this hour of their trial. We stand 
with them to-day in their sorrow as we hope to stand together when better days 
come. I appeal to the Indian people therefore to give a country wide expression to 
onr sympathy and solidarity with Ethiopian people and our resolve not to snbrnit 
to the fascist imperialist menace. I trust that demonstrations for this purpose will 
be held throughout the counby on Saturday next May 9. The Sunday following, 
May 10, as I nave previously appealed, _ will _ bo observed as Bnbhas Day to register 
our indignation at the suppression of Civil Liberties in India.” 

In connection with the above, the Italian Consul General in Oaloutta) issued a state- 
ment protesting against the appenl. 

The Presidents reply to the Italian Consul General is given below ; 

The Italian Consul-General in Calcutta has oritioised and expressed his resentment 
at my issuing an appeal for the observance of an Abyssinia day to express our deep 
sympathy for the people of Ethiopia in their hour of trial and humiliation. He has 
■ protested against what he terms “empty talks” against Italy, a country which has 
always been friendly to India. Against Italy and the Italian people we have no 
grievance and for the friendliness they have shown to us in the past we are grateful 
To me personally Italy has been dear from my childhood days. Her wonderful natural 
beauty and magnificent art have drawn me to her ; her history has fascinated me. 
The story of freedom struggle has been an inspiration of my youth. I have felt the 
majesty of Borne with its long and varied heritage, the mysterious charm of Florence, 
the beauty of Venice and Naples. But onr love and admiration for Italy have nothing 
to do with OUT hostility to imperialism and fascism. The passionate love that we, 
who are the children of India, bear to our motherland does not mean approval of the 
imperialist machine that governs and crushes ns. That very love calls upon ns to 
combat this imperialism and to free our country. And whereever imperialism appears 
in whatever guise it might be, it is the opponent of the forces struggling for frewlom 
and we have to oppose it 

What are the Ethiopian people, I am asked. They are the people who have been 
subjugated by the Italian forces by fire and sword. They are a backward people, I 
know, and they have many fmlings. They may lack unity, and imperialism,- as in 
^dia, may spread disunity amongst them. But I repudiate ntteriy the suggestion that 
imperialism has gone to Abyssinia, or come to India, for humanitarian motives or the 
spread of civilization. Imperialism goes to exploit and remains to exploit and the 
people under its heel sink materially and epiritnally. Its true messengers in Abyssim'a 
have been poison gas and liquid fire and they rev(^ its nature more than any argu- 
ment. That is the foretaste of the civilization that it brings, and we in India, who 
suffer humiliation enough in onr land, cannot permit the aduitional spiritual degradation 
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of remaining silent when imperialism spreads out its omel wings and crashes 
other peoples. 

1 appeal therefore again to the Indian people to observe Saturday, May 9 as 
Abyssima day and to send their heartfelt message of sympathy to the people ef that 
unhappy country. 

6. Civil Liberties Union 

The President addressed the following letter on April 23, 1936 to prominent public 
men of all shades of opinion throughout India inviting them to co-operate in the 
formation of the above Union for the proteetion of Civil and Individual Liberties 
against arbitrary aotion by the State. The public may look forward to an early orga- 
nisation of the Union : — 

Deab Pkiesd, 

I am taking the liberte of addressing you on the subject of the suppression of 
oivil liberties in India. This suppression has been progressively getting more wide- 
spread and intensive and has now become the feature of the administration. As has 
been pointed but, at no time since the Revolt of 1857 have oivil liberties in India 
been suppressed to the extent they are to-day. It is manifest that real political life, 
and even social and personal life, are very seriously interfered with by this suppre- 
ssion. Yarious political and other organisations have protested against this from 
time to time and it would be desirable for them to co-operate on this issue, even 
though they might differ on others, so that a joint fight might be put up on the 
vital quesrion. 

The existence of oivil liberities is generally considered to be essential for the 
development of every kind of national activity — political, cnltnral, social, economio. 
With their suppression all these activities suffer. In countries with a demooratio 
background the greatest value is therefore attached to civil liberty and people of the 
most diverse and mutually hostile opinions join together in a common attempt to 
protect this foundation of all liberty and aotivity. They consider it their duty to 
resist even the suppression of any opinion or aotivity to which they are personally 
opposed, for once tne principle of such suppression is admitted it can be, and fre- 
quently has been, extended to all manner ot other activities. In America, England and 
France powerful Civil liberties Unions, of a purely non-party character, have been 
established to resist all suoh enoroaohments and their activities have borne substantial 
fruit. In India the necessity for a joint effort embraoing all groups and individuals, 
who believe in oivil liberties, is obviously even more necessary than elsewhere. 

It is proposed, therefore, to start an Indian Civil Liberties Union the sole func- 
tion of which will be the protection of oivil liberties in all departments of national 
aotivity. It should be open to all individuals who believe in this fundamental pro- 
position and it should avoid any enlargement on any other political or economic 
issues. Such a Union could have a national council with a whole time secretary, as 
well as local committee wherever possible. The first object of this Union would be 
to collect data and give publicity to it. Other activities, such as the organisation of 
public opinion to resist all encroachments on civil liberties, would follow. 

I am addressing this letter to some friends who are not connected with the Con- 
gress organisation and I trust that it will be possible to build' up, with their help 
and co-operation, a non-party and non-sectarian union of the kind 1 hav_e_ out-lined 
above. The exact form that such a union might take and its future aotiyities would 
naturally depend on the views of those interested in this subject who join it. 

I hope that I may count on yonr co-operation in this important national work, 
Politioians and those who dabble in public work are naturally interested _ in tHs; 
equally so are educationists, lawyers and professional men, anthers and joumalists. 

S rinters and publishers, sooial reformers and those who work for the hetterment of 
le peasantry and the industrial workers. 

Could you kindly favour me with your views on this subject ? 

7. Late Dr. M. A. Acaari 

On the morning of May 10, 1936, the whole of India was shocked, and overwhelm- 
ed by the unexpected news of the sudden death of Ur. M. A Ansari of heart failure 
in the train while he was returning to Delhi from Mussoori. The whole of the 
country was thrown into mourning. There were spontaneouB hartals and meetings of 
oondolenoo everywhere. 

• On receipt of the news the President announced May 17 as a day of nniversal 

mottmiDg. 



Proceedings of the Congress 

49th. Session — Lucknow — 12th. to 14th. April 1936 


The forty-ninth session of the Indian National Congress opened at Lucknow 
on the 12Ui. April 1936_. Various enclosures intended to aooommodate 60,000 persons 
were fast filling at the time the session opened There was the Lnoknow tonon about 
the decorations. The various gates of Moti Nagar had been constructed on the 
Lucknow arohiteotnral model, so pleasing to the eye. 


The main gate of the open_ arena where the session was held attracted most 
attention. Decorated in tricolour, it had on either wing a painting of village life and 
next to it, on either side, mil bars showing prisoners 'handonffed within. At the top 
were painted the stages whereby the Congress had since 1885 progressed to where it 
had reached to-dajr and the picture of Dadabhoy Naoroji, who first talked of Swaraj 
as the ideal, the picture of Mr. Tilak who introduced the element of suffering and of 
Mr. Gandhi who put forward the policy of direct action, were exhibited there. It was 
further shown that the next march to the goal was the most steep. The goal was repre- 
sented by a lotus holding the Congress flag. 

Inside the enclosure, little flaCT were the only decoration except for mottos which 
lined the route through which the leaders’ procession passed. Loudspeakers stood 
prominently reminding the audience of their importance, m serving the audience of 
this proportion. 

The .raised section of the enclosure represented the seat where the President 
would sit with his colleagues and guests. But as the President’s seat was distant from 
the rostrum, three lights were installed, the white indicating that a speech is going 
cn and the red hinting to speakers that the President has called him to order or 
wishes him to conclude his remarks. This control by lights which is so familiar to 
road traffic has been for the first time thought of as a moans of controlling speeches. 

Various mottos hung" were extracts from speeches and writi^ of Congress leaders of 
the past, including those from the late Sir Dinshaw waoha, late Mr. Ookbale, 
Mahacma Gandhi and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru such as “United wo stand, divided wo 
fall", “Imperialism has always been synonymous with bureauoraoy", “Success comes 
to those who daro and act." 


"When the hour struck for the Presidential procession to arrive and the band 
played, there was silence. A soft breere, which is snoh a relief after the hot and 
terrible dust-storms during the day, was blowing. The procession which started from 
the Iheaident’s camp nearoy included Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. 'Ansari, Mr. Jawaharlal, 
Pandit Malaviya, Mrs. Naidn, Manlana Abnl Kalam Azad, Babn Eaiendra Prasad, 
Bardar Vallabhbhm Patel, Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, Mr. K. P. Nariman. Mr. Deshpaude, 
Dr. Pattabi Sitaramayya, Mr. Kripalani, Mr. Moitra, Sardar Bardul Singh. Mr. Sn 
Prakash^ Pandit Govind Baltabh Pant, Dr. Murarilal, Mr. ftafi Ahmed Kidwai and the 
Secretaries of the Reception Committee and of the Provincial Congress Committee. 

Cries of “Jawaharlal-ki-Jai” and “Gandhi-ti-Jai" resounded from all sides of the 

S andal ns the procession advanced towards the dais. As proceedings advanced into 
le evening and darkness supervened, the rostrum stood out in arbstio glory, oanw- 
ing overhead a “chhattar” in three flags representing the tri-oolonr symbol of the 
Congress Flag and indicating ns “chhattars*’ do to the Indian mind the emblem 
of sovereignty. 

Proceedings began with a National song and after Mr. Sri Prakash road his wel- 
come address, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehm addressed the gathering in Hindi. 

Prominent among those seated on the dais were Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Ansan, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. B. Sambamnrti, Mr. 8. Batya- 
mnrti. Dr. Khare, Mrs. Laksnmipathi, Mrs. Naidn, Mrs. Kamaladevi, Mr. Nageswnta 
Eao Pantuln, to. R. 8. Pandit, Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, &th 
Jamnalal Bn}ai,_Dr. 8yed Mahmud, Manlana Abnl iffalam Azad, Mr. Jairamdas Danlat- 
r^, Mr. C. Hujagopalnehari. Dr Pattositaramayya, Mr. Gangndbar Eao Deshpande, 
to. K, F. Nariman, Mr. and Mrs. Munshi, Mrs. Kastnribai Gandhi, Mr. Mohanlal 
giTsen^ Dr. Mnrarilnl. Mr. Eafi Ahmed Kidwai, Dr. Batyapal, to. Nehru’s rister^ 
Pandit Govmd Ballabh Pant, to. Mahadev Desai, to. G. E. Gndgil, to. S. A. Brelvij 
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Mr. Tasbar Kanti Ghose, Dr. Khau Sahib, Sri Parvati Devi (Baba Bajendra Prasad’s 
sister), Aoharya Kirpalani, Baba Parsbotamdas Tandon aad Mr. Moitra. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru couoluded his presidential address at 9-30 p. m., having 
taken two and a half hours to deliver it. He introduced some new points, inolnding 
a reference to terrorism and federation and the debate in the Working Committee 
over. the Government of India Act resolution. 


The Welcome Speech 

The following speech was delivered by Mr, Sri Prakash, Chairman, Reception 
Committee ; — 

On behalf of the United Provinces, I offer a most hearty welcome to all who 
have assembled here to-day at this officially the 49th— but really the 51st— session 
of the Indian National Congress. I will not indulge in the usual language of con- 
vention, and talk of the snort-comings of our arrangements, obvions as they are : 
nor offer apologies, hypocritical as they must sound, for any discomforts that you 
might have to suffer. I will also not try to enter into any self-defence on the 
CTOund of our difficulties which are entirely of our own creation, and for which we 
lolly deserve to be punished. One thing however needs mast bo mentioned. It has 
happened perhaps only once or twice before in the history of the Congress— and 
that too for the sake of vary special personalities— that the Chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee should not himself belong to the town where the Congress is 
being held. I have a shrewd sospioion that a small man like myself has been forced 
into this position to-day so that no oitisen of Lucknow itself might suffer direct cri- 
ticism when it has not been possible for ns to offer hospitali^ on that grand and 
lavish scale for which this town is traditionally famous. I fear the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, as well as the head of the volunteer force, have been drafted 
from Benares— the ancient pilgrim centre of Kashi — not so much to prove the united 
nature of our United Provrnces, as to enable us to say that though the arrange- 
ments here may not be worthy of those who are used to receive rajas and nawabs, 
they are good enough if made in the name of those who have only acted as hosts 
and chaperons to pious pilgrims. And I of Benares gladly welcome you knowing 
only too well that delegates and visitors to Congress come in the same spirit of 
reverent pilgrimage as do all those, rich and poor alike, who come to wor^p at 
the shrines of my city. 

OuB Gbeat Losses 

Many comrades, known and unknown, valiant fighters for the country’s liberty, 
have left us since we met at Bombay. Tne Clongress in its resolutions, will doubtless 
rive expression to the nation’s sorrow at the loss we have sustained. Two of these, 
however, I must single out as intimately affecting my own Provinca In the passing 
away of Kamala Ne&u, not only has our President lost a noble wife, but we have 
all lost our Mamalaji, who always made her home at Allahabad, a home to the least 
of ns, and not only extended to us unstinted hospitality, but gave ns obeer and hope 
in the darkmt days of depression. "We who have sat with her in the inmost counsels 
of the provincial Congress executive, will for ever miss the grace and dignity of her 
presence in our deliberations. Our hearts go out to Jawaharlal in his grievous 
Doreavement ; and we may only hope that, brave as he is, his sorrow will be 
assuaged by the thought that it is being shared by countless men and women in the 
land : and that his nearest fellow-workers feel it as their own. In the death of 
Tasaddnq Sherwani, we have lost a great gentleman, a stout-hearted patriot and a 
true champion of nationalism overriding all petty considerations of class, creed, or 
community •, one who gave up all he possessed for the cause of the country’s free- 
dom which was so dear to his heart. To his brothers and other members of his 
family we send our heartfelt condolences to-day. 

The Pbeseot— ahd the ■Putohe 

It is no business of _ mine to review the present sitnation or to snggest any pro- 
gramme for the immediate fntnre. Bat I cannot allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out putting on record the result of my little experience as a humble worker of the 
CoDCTess, pnd_ referring to the. chief difficulty, that I find in the way of improving 
matters alike in the political as in other spheres of onr national activity, J hope I 
ahaH not shock the snsoeptibilities of my friends present, when I say that indivi^als 
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as suoh havb ceased to interest me. The only person who I think matters, is that 
unknown but most important person— the common man in the field, faotoiy, in the 
cottage and the street and on whom falls the heaviest load of Ufe. 1 regard 

the sole end of all effort, to bo his betterment ; and to my thinking, 
the highest achievements and the noblest endeavours are in vam if they 

do not result in bringing any light to him or in enhancing his life in any 
way. We have had plenty of great men in our country in the past Wo can claim 
some of the greatest men of to-day also as being of our land ; but in the present as 
in the past, great men seem to come and go, leaving only their name and fame be- 
hind, while the mass goes on for ever in its own apathy, ignorance and destitution, 
moral and material. Something must be done to change this state of things. We 
have already innumerable gods who, I take it, were the great men and women of 

the past now enshrined in sfone and marble, for passing generations to revere and 

worship. No one would objeot to it, no one would have any cause to oonaplain, if 
this mentality hod not given us the notion that the duty of the mass is only to 
honour the great from a distance and go its own way heedless of their teaching. 
We seem to think there is a separata oaste of patriotSj away and above the ordinary 
run of man, whose business it is to be patriotio, to win freedom or whatever public 
good may be their craze, by soma mysterious methods which they must devise and 

practise, while the sole duty of the ordinary man is to adore these good people and 

do nothing himself to help in the task of nation-building. We do not seem to realise 
the simple truth that the activities of leaders are futile unless we ourselves respond 
to their call in our own lives. 

As Qorreotive to this mentality, I think the time has now come to put a complete 
stop to ovations, processions, addresses, and the like for those who are great ; and at 
the same time we must also draw up a simple eode of disciplined life, commensurate 
with the limitations of ordinary human nature, and insist on nQ to follow it enforoiM 
it with a sanotioD. We must say that any one who lives according to that code, 
however humble his sphere may be, is as great a patriot as the greatest so recog- 
nised in the land, for true greatness resides in fulnlling the tasks one undertakes 

in a spirit of duty aud responsibility. What we need are injunctions to tell us how 
a_ person worthy of Swaraj behaves, how he is considerate and accommodating to 
his fellowmen in the smallest things in life. There is much misunderstanding on 
the BubjMt •, and though it may appear a matter of small consequence, I personally 
regard it as of the greatest moment viewing the conditions of our life as they are. 
Thus alone, to my mind, can we infuse the spirit of hope in the hearts of our count- 
less men and women ond pour them to action on right lines ; and thus alpno can 
we harness to the country's service, the latent energies and the great possibilities of 
our human material, now remaining unutilised, ’Thus also I feel we cap eliminate 
the unnecessary personal jealousies and bitterness and oommunal and political bicker- 
ings that are ruining public life in our land to-day. 

Our Real Am 

I regard the so-oalled problems of oounoil entry and office acc^tanoe — so intensely 
oxeroising the minds of many — as of no importance whatsoever. These can be safely 
left to take care of themselves. Bo far as I can see, I have np doubt that we of 
the Congress to-day stand for a reooDstrnotion of society. We are impatient of things 
as they are. It is no more possible to tolerate excessive wealth in the hands’ of a 
few on the one hand, and crushing poverty of the vast masses on the other ; unlimitw 
power for a handful and the oonuition of serfsT and slaves for the rest. We definitely 
stand for an equitable distribution of work and wages, for a society of freedom and 
of love. The thousands of poor men aud women who to-day are soorifioing their ml 
for the canse that the Congress represents, are not doing so in order to continue the 
cruel and irresponsible oligaroby that is orusbing us all. Let those who are berar 
oft than the rest of their brethren, or who to-day enjoy the monopoly of all position 
and power, wealth and leisnre, not forget that the very things that they prize, are 
endangered when the many are wallowing in drift and in poverty, deprived of all 
the 3ight_ that proper knowledge and adeqnate comfort can give them, 
poverty inevitably reacts on the well-to-oo ; and disease and death creep within their 
sheltered walls becnnse the neighlxmrhood is unhappy and unclean. Tiewed from 
the purely selfish standpoint too, enhancement of life in all its aspects, really depends 
upon a proper setting ; and it is up to those who feel unnecessarily distnrbed to-day 
py our. ideals, to help actively instead, in bringing about a state of thinm where- 
tnoro will be, as a matter of fact, more real gain for themselves. It is time that- 
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■we placed before the country our exact ideas about the society we are seeking to 
build. That will help all to know what we want and will elimmate all doubts and 
snspioions— and may be false hopes and ambitions as well— that so unnecessarily 
clog us at every step. "We must now frame our own future constitution, not so 
much of the Government which is after all not very important, but the constitution 
of society itself for the well-being of which alone any Government oan be allowed 
to exist 

Logical preciseness and intellectually correct programmes, however, can be of 
little value unless we have people to appreciate and _ follow them. "What India needs 
are real men and women, sturdy and efficient citizens, who oan be depended upon 
to perform their tasks in every sphere of activity with which they may be connected, 
humble or high ; and so long as these are not forthcoming, we can achieve nothing, 
however perfect our resolutions on paper, however brave our voice on the platform. 
Let the story of the last 15 years of our earnest labours teach us a lesson. If we 
are really determined to be free we cannot afford to be oblivious of the underlying 
nature of the forces that are arrayed against ns. The Government as it is, is a 
compact and efficient organisation, each part of which knows exactly its duty even 
in the most distant and isolated places, and fulfils its task properly and punctually 
for the strength and stability of the whole and in a spirit of mutual loyalty hard 
to equal. In order to meet this we have also to be organised in a similar manner, 
and our units have also to bo of a character similar to the units of the opponents 
we are facing and fighting. Unless we are able to do that, our greatest efforts are 
bound to go in vain ; and we shall always_ find ourselves at the end of every great 
movement, just where we started. The history of India from the earUest times baa 
this sad tale to telL Everytime we have to begin at the beginning. Let the Con- 
gress now devise methods by wWoh we as a nation shall not be sliding back each 
time we make a move forwards, just leaving a few great names behind to illumine 
the pages of our history and to give us some fanciful satisfaction of our past great- 
ness ■when darkness envelopes us in the present and we become a bntt of ridicule 
for the sister nations of the world. Let us make sure that we are really out for 
the true fre^om and greatness of a whole people and not merely to exploit or 
enhance the undoubted greatness of a few. It is not enough to do our httle bit 
when there is somethmg going. It is necessary to be mways on the alert and 
working. It is the day-to-day work that tells in the long run, and not the work 
done merely in spurts. Organisation for peace is far more necessary than organisa- 
tion for war. If the former is secured, the latter- ■will probably never be needed ; 
or if it over is, it will bo completed at a moment’s notice. 

The task before us is verily a mighty one. "'iV'e are out to win Swar^. Swaraj 
for us is the recovery of onr lost soul and not merely the finding of onr lost wealth. 
'W'e want Swaraj because we desire to fashion our lives in onr way, we want to 
get back onr capacity to moke our own contribution to world-thought and world- 
endeavonr : and to feel and realise that the words ‘India’ and ‘Indian’, unlike the 
case to-day, stand for everything that is noble and good ; and that we too oan move 
about the world as a self-respecting people, as members of a race that is truly 
great and really free. Comrades, I welcome you all once again and earnestly hope 
that your deliberations hero may lead us nearer to our cherished goal. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the text of the Presidential Address of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru : — 

Comrades, — After many years 1 face you again from this tribune, many weo^- 
years of strite and turmoil and common suffering. It is good for me to see this 
great host of old comrades and friends, linked together by strong bonds that cannot 
break, to sense the old brave spirit yet again, jEo feel your overwhelming kindness 
and ^od^will to one whose greatest privilege it is to have been a comrade and a 
soldier with all of you in a mighty struggle for freedom. I am heartened and 
strengthened by you, thongh even in this great gathering I feel a little lonely. ' Many 
a dear comrade and friend has left us, worn onL_ long before the normal length of our 
earthly days, by the stress and straiu of oonflioL One by one they go, leaving a, 
void in onr hearts and a dull misery in our minds. They find peace from this tur- 
moil perhaps, and it is well, for they deserved It. They rest after their labours. 
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Bat what of us who remain behind with a heavier burden to carry ? There is 
no rest for us or for those who languish in prison or in dotention camp. ' "We cannot 
rest, for rest is betrayal of those who have gone and in going handw the torch of 
freedom to us to ieep alight ; it is betrayal of the cause we have taken ; it is be- 
trayal of the millions who never rest. 

“Tired Child” 

I am weary and I have come back like a tired child yearning for solace in the 
bosom of our common mother, India. That solace has come to me in overflowing 
measure ; thousands of hands have been stretohed out to me in love and sympathy ; 
rmllions of silent voices have carried their message of affection to my heart How 
can I thank you, men and women of India ? How can I express in words feelings 
that are too deep for utterance ? 

For many years now I have been a distant looker-on on this Indian scene where 
once I was an aotor, and many a thing has happened that has filled me with distress 
and anguish. I do not wish to survey this recent past of ours, which must be fresh 
in your memory, and which has left a sorry trail behind and many knots which are 
difficult to unravel. But we may not ignore it for out of that past as well as the 
present, we have to build our future. We have followed high ideals and we have 
taken pride in the faot that our means are worthy of -those ideals. We have been 
witnesses of many a miracle in this old and battered land of ours, and yet onr very 
success has been followed by failure and disillusion. Temporary failure has little 
significance when the aim is high and the straggle bound to be a long one ; it is 
but incentive to further effort. Often it teaches us more than a victory easily won 
and becomes a prelude to a greater success. But we profit by it only if we learn its 
lesson and search onr minds for on explanation of that fauure. Only by constant 
selLguestioning, individual and national, can we keep on the right path. An easy and 
unthinking oonndenoe is almost as bad as a weak submission to helpless dejeotion. 
Heal failure comes only when we forget onr ideals and objectives and principles and 
to wander away from the road which leads to their realisation. 

In this crisis of our history, therefore, let us look into ourselves and examine 
without pity or prejudice, what wo have none and what others have done to us, 
and seek to find out where we stand to-day. We dare not delude ourselves or evade 
real issues for fear of offending others, even though some of these others are com- 
rades whom we respent. That is the way of selMeception which none who seek 
great and vital changes can follow except at their peril. 

Sixteen years ^o, under the inspiration of our leader, wo took a new and long 
step converting this Congress from an ineffective body, feebly fnnotioning amonMt 
the upper classes, into a powerful democratic organisatiou with its roofs in the 
Indian soil and the vast masses who live on it. A handful of our old friend^ 
representing an age and a class which had had its day, left us, fearful of ttis 
democratic npsurgej and preferring the shelter and protection of British Imperialism 
to joining hands with the new vital forces which convulsed the country and struggled 
for freedom. Historically, they lapsed into the past. But we heard the rumbling 
of those forces and, for the moment, lined up with them and played a not unworthy 
part in current history. We sensed the new spirit of mass release, of psyoholopcal 
escape from the cramping effects of long snbieotion ; we gloried in the breaking of 
the mental bonds that encompassed us. And beoanse our minds became free we felt 
that political freedom could not be far, for it is often harder to break the bonds of 
the spirit than physical bonds and chains of iron and steel We represented the 
Spirit of the Age and were marching step by step with countless others in our 
country and outside. The exhilaration of ceing in tune with the masses and witt 
world forces came upon ns and the feeUng that we were the agents of historic 
destiny. 

We were engrossed in our national struggle and the turn it took boro the powerful 
impress of our great leader and of our natiODal genius. Wo were hardly oonsoions 
then of what was happening outside. And yet onr straggle was but part of _ a 
far wider straggle tor freedom, and the forces that moved us were moving 

miUions of people all over the world and driving them into action. AU 

Asia was astir from the Mediterranean to the Far East, from the Islamic West 
to the Buddhist East ; Africa responded to the new spirit ; Europe, broken up by the 
war, was straggling to find a new equilibrinm. And right across a vast area in 

turono and Asia, m the Soviet territorieB, a new conception of human freedom and 

social equality fought desparately against a host of enemies. There were great differ- 
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ences in the matiy aspects of this freedom struggle all OTsr the wofld and we were 
misled by them and did not see the common baoEground. Tet, if we are to understand 
thddd varied phenomena, and derive a lesson from them for our own national struggle, 
■v^e must try to see aud understand the whole picture. And if we do s6 we caniLot 
fEul to observe an organio connection between them which endures through changing 
situations. If once we grasp this organio bond, the World situation becomes easier to 
understand and our ^own national problems take their proper jjlaces in the wider 
picture. "We realise then that we cannot isolate India or the Indian problem from 
that 6f the rest of the world. To do so is to ignore the real forces that are shaping 

ewehts and to cut ourselves "adrift from the vital energy that flows from thorn. 

To do so, again, is to fail to understand the significance of our own problems, Bind 
if we do not understand this how can we solve them ? "We Btre apt to loose our- 
selves, as we have indeed done, in pet^ conflicts and minor questions, like the 

communal problem, and forget the major issues ; we are apt to waste our energy 

(like our moderate friends do) in interminable discussions over legal qnibbles^and 
constitutional questions. 

ArrEBMATH or "Was 

.. Dhring the troubled aftermath of the Great •'War came revolutionary changes in 
Europe and Asm, Bind the intensification of the struggle for social freedom in Europe, 
find a new aggressive nationalism in the countries of Asia. There were ups and 
downs, and sometimes it appeared as if the revolutionary urge had eshausted itself 
find things were settling down. But eoonomio and political conditions were suoh 
that there could be no settling down, the esiating strnotnre oonid no longer cope 
With -these new conditions, and all its efforts to do so were vain and fruitless. 
Everywhere conflicts grew and a great depression overwhelmed the world and there 
was a progressive deterioration everywhere except in the wide-flung Soviet territories 
of the U. 8. 8. R., where, in markcu contrast with the rest of the world, astonishing 
progress was made in every direction. Two rival eoonomio and political systems 
faced each other in the world and, though they tolerated each other for a while^ 
thete Was an inherent antagonism between them, and they played for mastery on 
the Stage of the World. One of them was the capitalist order which had inevifebly 
developed into vast imperialisms, which, hav'mg swallowed the colonial world, were 
intent on eating each other up. Powerful still and fearful of war, which might 
endanger their possessions, yet they oame into inevitable conflict with each other 
add prepared feverishly for war. They were quite unable to solve the problems that 
threatened them and helplessly they submitted to slow decay. The other was the 
new socialist order of the U. S. 8. R. which went from progress to prowess, though 
often fit terrible cost, and where the problems of the capitalist world had ceased 
to eitist. 

Capitalism, in its diffioolties, took to Easoism with all its brntal suppression of 
what western civilisation had apparently stood for ; it beoame, even in some of its 
homelands,' what ite Imperialist counterpart had long been in the subject colonial 
countries. Fascism andT Imperialism thus stood out as the two faces of the new 
decaying Capitalism and though they vari^ in different countries according to 
nationsu charaoteristics and economic and political conditions, they represented the 
SBime forces of reaction and supported each other, and at the same time came into 
confliot with ,eaoh other, for such conflict was inherent in their very nature. Socia- 
lism in the West and the rising nationalisms of the eastern and the other dependent 
conntrieB opposed this oombination of Fascism and Imperialism. Nationalism in the 
East, it most bo remembered, was essentially different from tfae new and terribly 
narrow nationalism of Fascist countries ; the former was the historical urge to free- 
doim the latter the last refme of reaction. 

Thus we see the world divided up into two vast groups to-day — the Imperialist 
and Fascist on one side; the Sooiafist and Nationalist on tho other. There is some 
oVdrIapping of the two and the line between them is difflonlt to draw, for there is mutual 
conflict between the Fascist and Imperialist Powers,- and the nationalism of snbjeot 
oounbnes has sometimes a tendency to Fascism. But the main division holds and if 
we keep it in mind, it will be easier for ns to understand world conditions and our. 
plaoe in them. , 

"Whehe We Biaot) 

. Whei^' do Wd stBcfid then, We who labour for d free Didia ? Inevitably wo take 
our stand with the progressive foro^ of the World which "are ranged against Fascism 

34 
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and ImpBrialism. Wo have to deal with one imperialism in partienlor, the oldest 
and the most far-reaohing of the modern world, but powerful ns it is, it is but one 
aspeot of world-imperialism. And that is the final argument for Indian independenbe 
and for the aeveranoe of our oonneotion with the British Empire. Between Indian 
nationalism, Indian freedom and British imperialism there can be no common ground, 
and if we remain within the imperialist fold, whatever our name or status, whatever 
outward semblance of political power we might have, we remain cribbed and confined 
and dlied to and dominated by the reactionary forces and the great financial vested 
interests of the capitalist world. The exploitation of our masses will still continue 
and all the vital social problems that face ns will remain unsolved. Even real_poIi- 
tical freedom will be out of our reach, much more so radical social changes. 

With the development of the great struggle all over the world we have seen'the' 
progressive deterioration of many of the capitalist-imperialist countries and an 
attempt at consolidation of the reactionary forces imder Fascism or Naziism or so- 
called ‘national governments. In India the same process has been evident to us 
during these past years, and the stronger the nationalist movement has grown the 
more have efforts oeen made by our imperialist rulers to breii our ranis and to 
gather together under their banner the reactionary elements in the country. The 
Bound Table Conferences were such attempts and. though they helped our rulers tin 
some measure, they served a usefnl purpose by lowing us clearly the division 
between the imperialist and the anti-imperialist forces in the country. Unhappily 
we did not fully profit by this lesson and we still imagine that we can win over 
some of these imperialist groups to the side of Indian freedom and anti-imperialism 
and in a vain attempt to do so, we suppress our ideals, blush for our oyectives and 
tone down our activities. 

Decay or Barasn Impehiausm 

Meanwhile the decay of British imperialism in India becomes ever moro apparent. 
It cannot, by its very nature, solve our economic problems and rid ns of our terrible 
poverty, which it has largely itself created. It subsists on a normal fare ofltho 
fiercest repression and a denial of civil and oven personal liberty. It surrounds us 
with a wide network of spies and, among the pillars of its administration, are the 
tribe of informers and agents provocateurs and the like. Its service try to seat com- 
fort for their obvious deterioration and incompetence by perpetually singing songs 
of mutual adulation. Argument gives place to the policeman’s baton and the soldiers 
bayonet and prison and detention camp, and even our extraordinary finanoes'are justi- 
fied by the methods of the bully. It is astonishing to find to what depths of vulgarity 
our rulers have descended in their ardent desire to hold on to what tiiey have got, and 
it is depressing, though perhaps inevitable, that some of our own countrymen, more 
interested in British imperialism than the British themselves, should excel at this 
deplorable game. So wanting In mental equilibrium are they, so obsessed by fear of the 
Congress and the national movement it represents, that their wishes become thoughts, ■ 
their thoughts inferences, and their inferences foots, solemnly stated in official pub- 
lications, and on which the Majesty of the British Government rests in India, and 
people are kept in prison and detention camp without charge or trial. Being interest- 
ed In psychology, I have watched this process of moral and intellectual decay and 
realised, even more than 1 did previously, how autocratic power corrupts and de- 
grades and vulgarizes. I have read sometimes the reports of the recent Assembly 
meetings and noted the great differecoo In tone and content between them and the 
Assembly of ten years ago. I have observed the forced attempts made to discredit 
the Congress by a reference to the Illak Swaraj Fund with wmoh 1 was connooted 
for many years as Secretary of the Congress. But prepared as I was for much, 
even I was surprised at the insinuations made against our much loved chief, 
Bajeudra Babu, and the charges brought against the Behar Relief Fund. A mild 
critioism by me of official incompetence soon after the Behar earthquake was deeply 
resented probably beoause the truth of it was realised. Newspapers that oritiolzed 
the official arrangements at a sabsequent earthquake were heavily penalised or sup* . 
pressed. All oritioism hurts the sensitive skiu of the Government and its reactions 
utu quick and far-reaohing. The more incompetent it grows 'the less it likes being • 
told so. But this does not prevent it from indalging m reckless nUegntions about 
others. 

This psychological aspeot interests me even more than the more aggressive noani- 
, testations of British authority in India, for it throws light on muon that has, hap- 
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polled. It bIiowb us how a clear and dodnitoMasoiEt mentality has developed among 
onr rulers and how' closely allied is imperialism to fasoism. How this fascist men- 
tality has functioned in the recent past nnd is functioning to-day, 1 shall not go 
into now. Ton know well the horror of these years and of the nightmare that we 
have all experienced. TTe shall not easily forget it and if there are some who have 
been cowed down by it, there are others who have steeled themselves to a greater 
resolve to end this infamy in India. 

Depriyahox or Civil LmmiiES 

But of one thing I must say a few words for to me it is one of the most vital 
things that I value. That is the tremendous deprivation of civil liberties in India. 
A Government that has to rely on the Criminal Law Amendment Aot and similar 
laws, that suppresses the press and literature, that bans hundreds of organisations, 
that keeps people in prisons without trial and that does so many other things that 
are happening in India to-day, is a government that has ceased to have even a 
shadow of a instification for its existence. I can never adjust myself to these con- 
ditions, I find them intolerable. And yet I find many of my own countrymen 
complacent about them, some oven supporting them, some, who have made 
the practice of sitting on a fence into fine art, being neutral when such 
(jnestions are discussed. And I have wondered what there was in common 

between them and me and those who think like I do. We in the Congress 

welcome all co-operations in the struggle for Indian freedom ; onr doors 

are ever open to nil who stand for that freedom and are agmnst imperiafism. But 
theyr_ are not open to the supporters of repression and those who stand by the 
British Government in the suppression of civil liberty. We belong to opposite camps. 

Recently, as you know, we have had a typical example of the way Government 
functions in India in the warning issued to a dear and valued comrade of ours, 

Subhas Chandra Bose. We who know him also know how frivolous are the charges 
brought against him. But even if there was substance in them we oonld not tolerate 
willingly the treatment to which he has long been snbjeoted. He_ did me the honour 
to ^ me for advice and I was pnzzled and perplexed for it is^ no easy thing to 
advise another in such a matter, when such advice might mean prison. Snbhas Bose 
has suffered enough at the cost of his health. Was I justified in adding to this men- 
tal and physical ^ony ? I hesitated and at first snegested to him to postpone hiS 
departure. But this advice made me unhappy and Iconsulted other friends and 
then advised him differently. I suggested that ho should retnra to his homo-land 
as soon as he could. But, it appears, that even before my advice reached him, ho 
had started on his journey back to India. 

rEBRORlSK 

This instance loads us to think of the larger problem, of the way the bogey of 
terrorism has been exploited by the Government to crush political activity and to 
cripple physically and mentally the fair province of Bengal. Ton know that terrorism 
M such is practically non-existent -now in Bengal or any part of India. _ Terrorism 
is always a sign of political immaturity iu a people, just as so-called constitationalism 
where there is no doraooratio constitution, is a sign of political senility. Onr 
national movement has long outgrown immature stage, and oven the odd individuals 
who have in tho past indnlg^ in terrorist acts have apparently given up that tr^o 
and futile philosophy. The Congress, by its stress on peaoefal and effective action, 
has drawn tho youth of the conntey into its fold and all traces of terroristic activity 
would long have vanished but for tho polioy of the Government which feeds the 
roots out of which a helpless violence grows. Bat terrorism or no terrorism, a 
government which adopts the methods which have long prevailed in Midnapore and 
elsewhere in Bengal stands self-condemned. Similar methods have also long pre- 
vailed in the Frontier Province, although there is no hint'of terroristic activities there, 
and that fine rnan and true, beloved of miHions, Abdul Gaffar Khan, still lies in pri- 
son. Excuses differ, but the real reason is the ever-growing fascist mentality of onr 
rulers. 

That is ono side of the picture. What of ns ? I have found a spirit of disunion 
spreading over the land, a strange ‘malaise’, and petty conflicts amonpt old comrades 
growing ever bigger and interfering with all activity. We have forgotten for the 
moment the large ideals wo stood for and we quarrel over petty issues. We have 
largely lost touch with tho masses and, deprived of tte life-giving energy that flows 
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from them, we dry up and weaken and out organisation shrinks and loses the power 
it had. First things must always come first and because we have forgotten tos and 
ar^ and dispute over secondary matters, we are in danger of losing our bearings.. 


Middle Class Leadeebhip 

Every great struggle has its ups and downs and temporary failure. When such 
a setback occurs there is a reaction when the fund of national energy is exhausted 
and has to be recharged. That happens again and a^in, and yet that is not an 
adequate explanation of all that has taken piaos. Our direot action struggles in the 
past were based on the masses, and espeoially the peasantry, but the baokbone and 
leadership were always supplied by the middle classes, ana this, under the oiroum- 
stahbes, was inevitable. The middle classes are a vague CTOup or groups t at the 
top, a handful of them are closely allied to British imperialism \ at the bottom are 
the dispossessed and other groups who have been progressively crushed by 
economic oircumstauces and out of whoso ranks come the advanced political srorkers 
and revolutionaries ; in between are the centre gronps, which tend often to side 
with the advanced elements, but which also have allianoes with the upper gronps 
and live in the hope of joining their superior ranks. A middle class leadership is 
thus often a distracted leaderanip’ looking in two directions at the same titne. In 
times of crisis and struggle, whan unity of aim and activity is essential,‘thi8 two- 
faced leadership is bound to injure the cause and to hold back when a forward 
move is called for. Being too much tied up with property and the goods of this 
world, it is fearful of losing them; and it is easier to bring pressure on it and to 
exhaust its stamina. And yet, paradoxically, it is only from the middle class inte- 
llectuals that revolutionary 'leadership comes, and we in India know that our bravest 
loa4prs and our stoutest comrades have come from the ranks of the middle classes. 
But by the very nature of our straggle, these front rank leaders are taken away 
and the others who took their place tire and are influenced more by the stetio 
elpment of their class. That has been very evident during onr recent strngglo when 
our propertied classes were hit hard by the Government’s drastic policy of seisure 
and confiscation of monies and properties, and were thus induced to bring pressure 
ipr the pt^ension of the etruggle. 

How is this problem to be solved ? Inevitably, we must have middle oIms 
leadership but this must look more and more towards the masses and draw strengm 
and inspiration from them. The Congress must be not only for the masses, m it 
claims to be, but of the masses ; only then will it really be for the masses. I _mvo 
a feeling that our relative weakness to-day is due to a certain decay pf our middle 
class elements and our divorce from the people at large. Our policies and 
are governed far more by this middle class outlook than by a consideratmn of tho 
needs of the great majority of the population. Even the problems that teouble us 
are essentially middle class problems, like the communal problem, which have no 
significance for the masses. 

This is partly due, I think, to a certain historioal growth during tho last fifteen 
years to which we have failed to adapt ourselves, to a growing urgency of economic 
problems affecting the masses, and to a raising mass oonsoiousneM which does not 
find sufficient outlet through the Congress. This was not so in 1920 and later when 
there was an organic link between Congress and the masses, and their needs Md 
desires, vague as they were, found expression in the Congress. But as those noMS 
and desires have taken more definite shape, they have not beon so wolo^e to other 
elements in the Congress and that organio connection has gone. That thOMU 
regrettable, is really a sign of growth and, instead of lamenting it, we mMt find a 
new link and a now oonueotion on a fresh basis which allows for Rrowm ol imm 
oonsoionsness within the Congress. The middle class claim to reprMont the m^M 
had some justifioation in 19M j it has mnoh less to-day, though tho lower miauio 
classes have still a great deal in common with the masses. 


Nahhowkesb or Oosguess CoKsntimon 

j due to a certain narrowness 

gBs ' made id it fifteen years ago 

IV lu AlUO >YlkLi . existing ' oonditions then and it drew in large n^bera and 
became an effective instrument of national activity. Though the control and naot- 
CTound were esseutially middle-class and city, it reaebed the remotest ■riliage and 
DTougdt with it political and economic consoloasness to tho massoe and there was 


Nahhowkesb or Oosokess Cokstiii 
Partly also our divorce from tho people at largo is i 
pf pur Congress oonstituHon. The radioal changes ro 
brongt^t it in line with . existing ' oonditions thou and it 
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Mride-spread disoussioa of national issnes in city - and village alike. One could feel 
the new life pnlsatiDg through this vast land of ours and, as we were in harmony 
with it, we drew strength from it. The intense repression by the Government 
during later years_ broke many of our physical and outward bonds with onr country- 
side. But something more than that happened. The vague appeal of earlier days no 
longer sufficed, and on the new economic issues that were forcing themselves on 
us, we hesitatm to rive a definite opinion. 'Worse even than the ;^ysical divorce, 
there was a mental divorce between the middle class elements and the mass elements. 
Onr constitution no longer fitted in with changing conditions ; it lost its roots in 
the soil and became a matter of small committees functioning in the air. It still had 
the mighty prestige of the Congress name behind it and tffis carried it a long way. 
but it Tost the living democratio touch. It became a prey to authoritarianism and 
a battleground for nval olicmos fighting for control, and in doing so, stooping to tho 
lowest and most objectionable of laotios. Idealism disappeared and in its place there 
came opportunism and corruption. Tho constitutional structure of the Congress was 
unequal to facing the new situation •, it could be shaken up anywhere almost by a 
hanafnl of unscmpnlous individuals. Only a broad democratio basis could have saved 
it and this was lacking. 

Last year an attempt was made to revise the constitution in order to get rid of 
soine of these evils. How far that attempt has succeeded or not I am not competent 
to judge. Perhaps it has made the organisation more efficient but efficiency means 
little it it has no strength behind it, and strength, for us can only come from tho 
masses. The present constitution stresses stilT further the authoritarian side ef tte 
organisation, and in spite of stressing rural representation does not provide effective 
links with the masses. 

Re 4L PnOBLEU 

The real problem for us is^ how in onr struggle for independence we can join 
together all the auti-imperiahst forces in the country, how we can make a broad 
front of our mass elements with the great majori^ of the middle classes which 
stands for independence. There has been same talk of a joint front but, so far as I 
can gather, this refers to some alliance among the upper classes, probably at the 
expense of tho masses, That surely can never be the idea of tho Congress and if 
it favours it, it betrays tho interests it has claimed to represent and loses the very 
reason for its existence. The essence of a joint popular front must be uncompromi- 
ring opposition to imnerialiam, and the strength of it must inevitably come from the 
active participation or the peasantry and workers. 

Perhaps yon have wondered at the way I have dealt at some length with the 
background of international and nationri affairs and not touched so far the 
immediate problems that fill your minds. Yon may have grown impatient But I am 
convinced that the only right way of looking at onr own problems is to see thorn 
in thoij proper plaoe in a world-setting. I am oonvinoed that there is intimate 
oonneotion between world events^, and onr national problem is but a part of 
the world problem of capit^st-imperialism. To look at each event apart 
from the others _ and without understanding the_ connection between them must lead 
US to the formation of erratic and erroneons viewe. Look at the vast panorama of 
world change to-day, where mighty forces are at grips with each other and dreadful 
war darkens the horizon. SuQeot peoples struggling for_ freedom and imperialism 
crushing them down ; exploited ola^es facing their exploiters and seeking fr^dom 
and equality.- Italian impeririiem bomoing and killing the brave Emiopians ; 
Japanese imperialism oontinning its aggression in North China _ and Mongolia ; 
Bntisb impenalism piously objeoUng to other countries misbehaving, yet oairying 
on in mnon the same way in India and the Frontier : and behind it all a decaying 
oconomio order which intensifies all these conflicts. Can we not see an organic 
connection in all these various phenomena ? Let us try to develop the historic 
sense so that we can view current events in proper perspective rad understand 
their real rignifioance. Only then can we appreoiate the march of history and keep 
stop it. 

I realise that in this address I am going a little beyond the nsnal heat of the . 
Oongress president But I do not want yon to have me under any false nretenoes 
and we most have perfect frankness with each other. Most of you mi^ know my 
views on social and economic matters for I have often given expression to them. 
Yet yon chose me as president, I do not take that choice to mean an endorsement 
by you all, or by a majority, of those views, hnt I take it that this does mean 
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that those views are spreading in India and that most of you will be indulgent in 
considering them at least. 


ONiiT Ket to SoLunoK 

I am convinced that the only key to the solution of the world's problems and 
of India’s problems lies in sooialismj, and when I use this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but in the soientifio, eoonomio sense. Sooialism is, however^ 
something even more than an eoonomio dootrine ; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me, I see no way of ending the poverfy the vast nnem- 
ploynaent, the uegradation and the subjeotion of the Indian people except through 
sooialism. That involves vast and revolntionaiy changes in our politioal and social 
structure, the ending of vested interests in land and industry, as well ns the feudal 
and antooratic Indian States system. That means the ending of private property, 
except in a restricted sense, and the replacement of the present profit system by a 
higher ideal of co-operative service. It means ultimately a change in our instincts 
and habits and desires. In short, it means a new civilization, radically different 
from the present capitalist order. Some glimpse we can have of this new 
oivUization in the territories of the U. 8. 8. EL Mnoh has happened there which 
has pained me greatly and with which I disagree, but 1 look upon that great and 
fascinating unfolding of a now order and a new civilization ns _ the most promising 
feature of our dismal age. If the future is full of hope it is largely because of 
Soviet Russia and what it has done, and I am convinced that, if some world 
catastrophe does not intervene, this new civilization will spread to other lands and 
put an end to the wars and conflicts which capitalism feeds. 

I do not know how or when this new order will come to Indio. imagine that 
evei 7 country will fashion it after its own way and fit it in with its national 
genius But mo essential basis of that order must remain and be a link in the 
world order that will emerge out of the present chaos, 

Sooialism is thus for me not merely an economic dootrine which I favow ’, it is 
a vital creed which I hold with all my head and heart I work for Indian indepen- ■ 
denoe beoansfl the nationalist in mo cannot tolerate alien domination I I work for 
it even more beoanse for mo it is the inevitable step _ to social and eimnomio ohangK. 

1 should like the Oongress to become a socialist organisation and to join bands with 
the other forces in tte world who are working for the new civilization. But 1 
realise that the majority in the Congress, as it is constituted to-day, may not bo pre- 

S ared to go thus far. We are a nationalist organisation and wo think and work on 
_!ie_ nation^ist plane. It is evident enough now that this is too narrow oven for the 
limited objective of political independence, and so we talk of the masses and their 
economic needs. But still most of ns hesitate, because of our nationalist backgrounds, to 
take a step which might frighten away some vested interests. Most of those intorests are ■ 
^ready ranged againK us and we can expect little from them except opposition oven 
in the political rauggle. 

CosoBEBS Ann SooiAUsn 

Much as I wish for the advancement of sooialism in this country, I have no desire - 
to force the issue in the Congress and thereby create difficulties in the way of our 
struggle for indepeudenoo. I shall co-operate gladly and with all the strength 
in me with all those who work for independence even though they do not qgroo 
with the Eociafist solution. But I shall do so stating my position frankly and hop- 
ing in course of time to convert the Congress and the connt^ to it, for only thM 
can I see it achieving independence. It should snrely be possible for all of ns who 
believe in independence to join onr ranks together even thongh wo might differ on 
the sooial issue. The Congress has been in the past a broad front representing 
various opinions joined together by that common bond. It must continue ns such 
oven though the difference of those opinions beoomos more marked. 

How does socialism fit in with the present ideology of the, Congress ? I do not 
think it does. I believe in the rapid indnstrialiBation of the country and only thus 
I think will the standards of the people rise substantially and poverty bo combated. 
Yet I have co-operated whole- heartMly in the past with the khadi programme and 
I hope to do so in the future because I believe that kh^i and village mdustries have 
a definite place in our present economy. They have a sooial, a politioal and'au econo- 
mo vnluo which is difficult to measure but which Is apparent enough to those ■ 
have studied their effects. But I look upon them more as temporary expedients of a 
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transition stage rather than as solutions of onr vital iiroblems. That transition stage 
might be a long one, and in a country like India, village industries might well play 
an important, though snbsidiarj; 'role even after the uevelopment of industrialism. 
But though I oo-operato in the village industries programme my ideological approach 
to it differs considerably from that of many others in the Congress who are opposed 
to industrialisation and socialism. 

The problem of untonohability and the Harijans again can be approached in differ- 
ent ways. For a socialist it presents no difficulty for under socialism there oan bo 
no Buoh differentiation or victimisation. Economically speaking, the Harijans have 
constituted the landless proletariat and an economic solution removes the social barriers 
that custom and tradition have raised. 

New India. Act 

I come now to a question which is probably oooupying your minds — the new Act 
passed by the British Parliament and our policy in regard to it. This Act has como 
into being since the last Congress met, but even at that time we had had a foretaste 
of it in the shape of the White Paper, and I know of no abler analysis of those 
provisions than that contained in the presidential address of my predecessor in this 
nigh office. The Congress rejected that proposed constitution and resolved to have 
nothing to do with It. The new Act, as is well known, is an even more retrograde 
measure and has been condemned by even the most moderate and cautious of our 
politicians. If wo rejected the White Paper, what then are we to do with this new 
charter of slavery to strengthen the bonds of imperialist domination and to 
intensify the exploitation of our masses ? And even if we forget its content for a 
while, can we forget the insult and inju^ that have aocompamed it, the oontemtu- 
OUB defiance of our wishes, the suppression of civil liberties and the wide-spread re- 
pression that has been our normal lot ? If they had offered to us the crown of heaven 
with this accompaniment and with dishonour, would we not have spumed it as Incons- 
istent with our national honour and self-respeot ? What then of this ? 

A charter of slavery is no law for the slave, and though we may perforce mbmit 
for a while to it and to the humiliation of ordinances and the like, inherent in that 
enforced submission is the right and the desire to rebel against it and to end it. 

Onr lawyers have examined this new constitution and have condemned it. But 
constitutions are something much more than legal documents. “The real constitution” 
said Ferdinand Lassalle, “consists of the actum relationships of power”, and the 
working of this power we see even to-day, after the Act hw been pass^ That is 
the constitution wo have to face, not the fine phrases which are sometimes presen- 
ted to us, and we can only deal with it with the strength and power generated by 
the people of the country. 

To this Act our attitude oan only bo one of uncompromising hostility and a cons- 
tant endeavour to end it How can we do this ? 

Since my return from Europe I have had the advantage of full and frank discus- 
sion with my colleagues of the Working Committee. All of us have agreed that the 
Act has to be rejected and combated, but all of us have not been able to agree to the 
manner of doing so. We have palled logether in the past and I earnestly hope that 
wo shall do so in the future, but in order to do so oneotively we must recognise 
that there are marked differences in our outlooks. I do not yot know, m I write, 
what tho final recommendation of the Working Committee will be on this issue. I 
can only, therefore, venture to put before you my own personal view on the suWeot, 
not knowing how far they represent tho views of Congressmen. I shi^d like to 
make it clear, however, in^fairness to my old colleagues of the WorKug Committee, 
that the majority of them do not agree with all tho views I am going to express. 
Bat whether we agree or disagree, or whether we agree to differ, there is a strong 
desire on onr part to continue to co-operate together, laying stress on our many 
points of agreement rather than on the differences. That is the right course for us 
and, ns a (mmocratio organisation, that is the only course open to us. 

CoNsmuEST Assejiblt 

1 think that, under the cironmstances, we have no choice but fo contest tho 
election to tho new provincial legislatures, In tho event of their taking place. Wo 
shonld seek election on tho basis of a detailed political and economic programme, with 

our demand for a Constituent Assembly in tho forefront. 1 am convinced that the 

onJv solution of onr political and communal problems will como through auoh an 
Assembly provided it is elected on an adult franchise and a mass basis. That Assembly 
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will not come into existence till at least a semi-rtvolntioiiary sifoation.haS been Cfea- 

in this countiy and the actual relationships Of power, and apart from paper 
oonstitutions, are snoh that the people of India can mate their will felL When that 
will hnpen 1 cannot say, but the world is too much in the grip of^namlo forces' 
to-day to admit of static conditions in India or elsewhere for long. "We may thus 
have to face this issue sooner than we might •expect But obviously, a Constituent 
Assembly will not come through the new Act or the new legislatures. Yet we must 
press this demand and keep it before our country and the world, so that when the 
time comes we may be ripe for it. 

A Constituent Assembly is the only proper and demoorntio method fof the Iraming 
of our constitution, and for its delegates then to negotiate a treaty with the re- 
presentatives of the British Government. But we cannot go to it with blank minds 
in the hope that something good wilt emerge ont of it Such an Assembly, in order 
to be frmtfnl, must have previovs thought behind it and a definite scheme put for- 
ward by an organised group. The aotum details, as to how the Assembly is to be 
convenM, must depend on the oircumstanoes then existing and need not trouble Us 
now. But it will be our function as the Congress to know exactly what wo are 
after, to place this clearly and definitely before the Assembly, and to press for its 
aooeptanoe. 

One of the prinoipol reasons for our seeking election will be to carry the message 
of the Congress to the millions of voters and to the scores of miUions Of the dis^ 
franchised, to acquaint them with our future programme and policy, to make the 
masses realise that we not only stand for them but that we are of them and seek to 
co-operate with them in removing their social and economic burdens. Our appeal 
and message will not be limited to the voters for we must remember that hundreds 
of millions are disfranchised and they need our help most for they are at the bottom 
of the social ladder and suffer most from exploitation. We have seen In the paSt 
widespread ofCoial interferenoe in the elections ; Wa shall have to face that, _aS Well 
as the serried and monied ranks of the ro-actionaries. But the real danger will_ come 
from our toning down our programme and policy .in order to win over the hesitating 
and compromising groups and individuals. If we compromise on principles, we shall 
fall between two stools and deserve out fall. The only right way and the only safe 
way is to stand four-square on our own programme and to compromise With no one 
who has opposed the national straggle for freedom in the past, or who is in nUy way 
giving Support to British imperialism. 

Office Issue 

When we have survived the election, what then are we to do ? Office or no 
office ? A secondary matter perhaps, and yet behind that issue lie deep questions of 
principle and vital uifferenoes of outlook, and a decision on that, either way, has far- 
reaching consequence. Behind it lies, somewhat hiddem the question of independence 
itself and whether we seek revolutionary changes in India or are working tor petty 
reforms under the aegis of British imperialism. We go back again in thought to the 
cla^ of ideas which preceded the oMnges in the Congress in 1920. We made a 
choice then deliberately and with determination and discarded the old sterile creed 
Of reformism. Are wo to go back again to that blind and suffocating lane, after all 
these years of brave endeavour, and to wipe out the memory of what we have done 
and achieved and suffered ? That is the issue and let none of us forget it when we 
have to give our decision. In this India, crying aloud for radical and fundamental 
change, in this world pregnant with revolutionarv and dynamic possibility, are we to 
forget Our mission and our historic destiny, and slide back to static futility ? Aiffi 
if some of us feel tired and hunger for rest and quiet, do wo imagine that India s 
masses will follow our lead, when elemental forces and economic necessity are driving 
them to their inevitable goal ? If wo enter the backwaters, others will take 
our place on the bosom of the flowing stream and will dare to take the rapids and 
ride the torrent. 

How has this question arisen ? If we express ohr hostility to the Act and reject 
the entire scheme, does it not follow logically that wo should have nothing to do 
■frith the Working of it and should prevent its funotioning, in so far as we .can ? To 
accept office dnd industry, under the conditions of the Act, is to negative our ro- 
jociioU 61 it and to stand self-condemned. Katlonal honour and self-respect cannot 
accept this position, for it would inevitably mean our oo-qporation in some measure 
With the ropre^ve apparatus Of imperiahsm, and wo woim become partners in the 
repression and In' this exploitation of our people. Of course wo would try to oham- 
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])ion tht‘ vi-xhts of fha people and would protest a^sinat ropr-ssion, but as ’niu sMrs 

amilur tp,) we .Mill ilo vor? little to ‘g've ruUof, aui wo woiM uivu 1 1 si i e 

V'Spoostbibtv for :tij arliiiMistratiou with the ap)iara‘^ts of imperialism, for th* 

C i>;i<lj,et , foi t'lo su|ip''essi m of Ubjir as I tua peasantry. It is aUv lys d i iga us 
to as-i'unj i.)-.!! n^'b’ vi'iil pivir, eni )l liAnurifij cou'iT.e-. ; ;r wal n* 

f.ar \vo''0 u'.' i lu s nliU'- i" j •ii,t ir 1 1. iulgjl i i w I'l sif-gu U ul 

reserve 1 now - s ul id I fill, vii • wo hive tj folio .v thi r i!os au I 

rcAvl.tiu ), II ) I 1 1 1 • 1 mi : 1 ; lau'.i.,a sim-aan tilks if e o-opiruio i 

bit til- 'till if eo-ii-iNii t .vd's s iiiii'y kiiwri i-, s.irreilar. an 1 t:i ; mais- 
t'l., aSd uo’i' if};; w il oivj ro li so at the prioe of surrenler of m leii that 
they m xi' luv; s' 1 1 1 for la pu li:. Tut i.s a humiliating position wh. -li sr-if- 
re^.uu ,,, f s'n 1 I 'll i.'ja on f'-iu u* p'iug. Eor o ir great oanoiial orgiuisa- 
tioii to Ii piny ') II. IS ti g'vo up tie vory his's nil hielc-griii] of oui eKistenoa 

Stf'f-ri‘,ij ‘ot ipirt. 00 Tim in so ise tells us (hat wo can lose ranch anJ gn i l.flo 
bv acfe ita I,- ■ o' lifi v m rerms of the \i;t, Wu cannot got much out of r. nr olse 
oir iiiiii h .m if III' Vet ts-ilf i, wrong, anl we know that it is not so. fri' hg tilings 

for wiii.j I x: still .v'l file into tlni hackgioiiuil an 1 petty issues will ah,i) h o ir 

af!o I'^io 1, I . 1 w I sh.ii! lose ourselves in compromises and coinmunal tangt.'s. vii I 
tlis.Pi,'.! v 'i I, V il sp'ul over th* l.iol If we hive a mijonti, and o i!y ihu 
CD Hi I '1 !■- i 1 1 if ,i c.'iiwin.o if ofB.'.i ninso, wa sh.tll ha in a nos.tio.i ti dim no 

tb • sit 1 1' 11 111 1 1 p V ! it r-'.inti.ni ines au.l imperialists from profiting hy it Uficj 

will lot ill ti 'll- r-ial s"-Mgi,i. It wi ',1 oaly weaken ns by making us re.spoas h.e 
for mi y fli'igs 'hat u’e utterly dislike. 

A'l'i. if VI iro 11 a m inritv, th • qmstiou of offiee does not arise. I‘ miv 'u, 

li I V I e '1 r V! i" I 11 tn I vorgo of a mijority anl with the eo-iperat'o i of otlior 

in I i lias ill c'lios wj ui ooti'ii ofii le. Thire is nothing inherently wrinr in 

onr n ti g t igetii r vitii oth ii s oi sp'jifto iss 103 of civil libirtv or eco 1 1 uic or 

otb*r de 111 ' la, priv’ilej w.i do not ompi'orniso on any principle. Ruv f cm imigine 
few till 's n ir I liigiriH anl imri likelv to injure us thu tne ajj^ptiic* of 
olfi n on til I si'Te 1 1 ’B of others Tint would be an intolera'ile posit ou. 

D I'l M 1 ''i P oi-'||i.utes it the elettiou, r > iM iotreisi if v* iiDif-’I tl^it 
Tie Will p ’ll •! ti i!,e,it otfices all tn'aisiri-is Porhips tint 11 g u 'll St. t ir 
nil nil I 1 n’ if ith.i ii'ii) 1, mger for the Spiiis iil jut iiigi r i it ifi • g v u, 

Wo il 1 'h-i h i. n ti jo'.i us. Does any I'ougressmun imagi le tin this uoili ti “ e. 

tle.sliabli develoinn.iiit or that we would gain strength thereby? Agiin it is sail 
th.nt more voters would veto for us it they knew that we were going to form mmis- 
tries That might hup en if we deluded thejn with false promises or wh.it wo 
might do .for tiieni within the Act. but a quick nemesis would follow onr f.iihire to 
give effect to those promises, and failure would be inevitable if the promises weie 
worth while. 

Tlieio is only one straight conrse open to ns, to go to the iieojile w'tb oir pro- 
gramme and make it clear to them that we cannot give effect to Hie m ijor it. '.ms in 
it under fhe present conditions, and therefore, while we use the jibitii m of tht 
legisla‘nre 3 to jiress that programme, we seek to end these imjicniuhst iiniius hy 
creating deadlocks in them whenever we arc in a position to do so. Tiiese deilloiks 
sln ill jiiiohrably take plaio on tlioso prograro.mes so that the ra.nsses mi.gbt ieir.i 
how ineffective for their purposes are these legislatures. 

One fact is sometimes forgotten— the p ovision for second^ oh.nmbers in raiiiv of 
the provinces. These chambers will be reactionary and will ho o.rploitod liy the 
Governor to check any forward tendeaoic,s in the low r house. Thor will rauk.e t’lc 
position of a minister, who seeks advance, even more difficult and uuenviabie. 

Some peordo have siiggasted, though their voices are hushed now. that iiimvin .t-il 
autonomy raiglit be given on this office issue and each Provincial i vmgress Coflnmittea 
should 1)0 empowered to decide it for Us own jirovineo. An astomshiiig a .d f.it il 
suggestion plaving info the hands of our imporialist rulers 'W’o who have I.T'imire I 
for Indian unity can never be parties to any proposal which lends to I.issen tii it 
■unity. That way lies disaster and a disruption of the forces working for fn;e.l.'m. 
If lyo agree to Hiis, why then should^ we also not agree to the communal i.ssue ii.nug 
decide ! jiroviitcially, or ’many other issues where imlividiul ii-ovinoes might I'link 
differently ? First issues will sink into the_ background, indepondeaee its-df will 
fade awaV, and the narrowest jirovincialisra raise its ugly head. Our policv m ist b i 
uniform for the ivliole of India, and it must place first things first, and lodependeDco 
is the first thing o£ all. 

35 
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So that I am oonvinood that for the Congress to favour the acoeptanoe of offiofL 
or 670E to hesitate and waver about it, would be a vital error. It will ho a pit 
from which it would be difficult for us to come out Practical statesmanship is 
against it, ns well as the traditions of the Congress and the mentality we have 
sought to develop in the people, Psyoholopoally any such lead might have disas- 
trous consequences. If we stand for revolutionary changes, as we do. we have to 
cultivate a revolutionary mentality among our people, and anything that goes against 
it is harmful to our cause. 


. ■ Pstcholootoal Aspect 

This psychological aspect is important For we must never forget, and never 
delude our masses into imagining, that we can get any real power of real freedom 
through working these legislirtures. "We may use them certainly to advance our 
cause to some extent, but the burden of the struggle for freedom must fall on the 
masses, and primarily, therefore, our effective work must lie outside these lo^la- 
turcs. Strength will come from the masses and from our work among them and our 
organisation of them. 

Of secondary importance though the work in the legislatures is, we may not treat 
it casually and allow it to become a hindrance to other worL Therefore it is 
necessary for the Congress, through its executive, to have direct control over the 
eleotions and the prowamme placed _ before the country, as well as the activity in 
the legislatures. Such control will inevitably be exercised through committees and 
hoards appointed for the purpose, but the continued existence of semi-autonomous 
parliamentary boards seems to be undesirable. Provision should also be made for 
a periodical review of all such activities so that Congressmen in general and the 
country should keep in touch with them and should influence them. 

We have considered the provincial eleotions which, it is said, may take place 
early next year. The time is far off yet and it is oy no means impossible that 
these e\,eotion8 may not take place for a much longer timo, or may not take place 
at all, and the new Act may take its rightful place in oblivion. Mnch may happen 
in the course of the next year, and war is ever on the horizon, to npset the schemes 
and time-tables of our rmers. But we cannot speculate on this and we have to 
make provision for contingencies. That decision might even have been delayed, bn t 
dangerous end compromising tendencies seek to influence Congress policy, and the 
Congress cannot remain silent when the issue is raised and its whole future is in 
the Dolance. 


Indian States 

The provincial legislatures may come, but few persons, I imagine, are conCdont 
about the coming of the federal part of this unholy structuro. Bo far as we pro 
concerned we shml fight against it to our utmost strength, and the primary object 
of our creating dead-looks in the provinces and making the now Act diuicult of 
functioning, is to kill the Federation. With the Federation dead, the provincial opd 
of the Act will also go and leavo the slato clean for the people of India to write 
on. That writing, whatever it bo, can never admit the right of the Indian States 
to continue as feudal and autocratio monarchies. They have long survived their day, 
to continue as feudal and autocratic monarchies. They have long survived thoir day, 
propped up by an alien Power, and have become tho strangest anomalies in a 
changing world. The future has no place for autocracy or feudalism ; a free India 
cannot tolerate the subjection of many of her children and thoir deprivation of 
human rights, nor can it ever agree to a dissection of its body and a cutting up 
of its limbs. If wo stand for any human, political, social or economic rights for our- 
selves, wo stand for those identical rights for the people of the States. 

■ I have referred to the terrible suppression of civil liberties by the British Government 
in India. But in the States matters are even worse, and though we know that tho real 
jiower behind those States is that of British imperialism, this tragic suppression of our bro- 
thers by their own countrymen is of painful significance. Indian rulers and their ministers 
have spoken and acted increasingly in tho approved fascist manner, and their record 
during the past fbw years especially has been one of aggressive opposition to our 
naUonnl demands. States which aro considered advanced ban tho Congress organi- 
sation and 'offer insult to our national flag, and dooreo new laws to suppress tho 
Press. What shall we say of the more backward and primitive States ? 
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CoiniTOAL Qdeshox 

There is one more matter concerning the Constitution Act -srhich has given rise 
to much controversy. This is the communal decision. Many people have condemned 
it strongly and I think rightly ; few have a good word for it. My own view-point 
is, however, somewhat different from that or others. I am not concerned so much 
with what it gives to this group or that but more so with the basic idea behind it. 
It seeks to divide India into numerous separate compartments, chiefly on a religious 
b^is, and thus makes the development of democracy and economic policy very 
difficult Indeed the communal decision and democracy can never go together, we 
have to admit that, under present circumstances, and so long as our politics are 
dominated by middle class elements, we cannot do away with communalism altogether. 
But to make a necessary exoeption in favour of onr Muslim or Sikh friends 
is one thing, to spread this evil principle to numerous other groups and thus 
to divide up the electoral machinery and the legislature into many compartments, 
18 a far more .dangerous preposition. If we wish to function democratically 
the proposed communal arrangement will have to go and I have no doubt that 
it will go. Bnt it will not go by the methods adopted by the aggressive 
opponents of the decision. These methods result inevitably in perpetuanng the 
decision for they help in continuing a situation which prevents any reconsi- 
deration. 

I have not_ been enamoured of the post Congress policy in regard to the 
communal question and its attempts to niake pacts and compromises. Yet essentially 
I think it was based on a Boand_ iasUaot. First of all the Congress always put 
independence first and other questions, including the communal one, second, and 
refused to allow any of those other quo.stions to taka pride of place. Secondly, it 
argued that the communal problem had arisen from a certain set of circumstances 
whioh enabled the third parlw to erploit the other two. In order to solve it, one 
had either to get rid of the third party (and that meant Indopendenoo), or get rid of 
that set of oiroumstanoes, which meant a friendly approach by the parties 
concerned and an attempt to soften the prejndioa and fear that filled them. Thirdly, 
that the majority community most show generosity in the matter to allay the fear 
and suspicion that minorities, even though unreasonably, might have. 

Ecosoiao Issues 

That analrais is, I think, perfectly sound. I would add that, in my opinion, real 
solution of the problem will only come when eoonomio issues, affecting all religious 

S s and cutting across communal boundaries, arise. Apart from the upper 
e classes, who live in hopes of office and patronage, the masses and the lower 
middle classes have to face identical political and economic problems. It is odd and 
significant that all the commonal demands of any group, of which so much is heard, 
have nothing whatever to do with these problems of the masses_and the lower 
middle classes. 

It is also significant that the principal communal loaders, Hindu or Moslem or 
others, are poli&al reactionaries, quite apart from the communal question. It is sad 
to think how they have sided with British imperialism in vital matters, how they 
have given their approval to the suppression of civil liberty, how during these 
years of agony they have sought to gain narrow profit for their group at the 
expense of tho larger cause of freedom. With them there can be no co-operation, 
for that would mean oo-operatiou with reacdoa. But I am sure that with the 
larger masses and the middle classes who may have temporarily been led nway_ by 
the speoions claims of their communal leaders, there must bo tho fullest co-operation, 
and out of that co-operation will come a fairer solution of this problem. 

I am afraid I cannot get excited over this communal issne, important as it is 
temporarily. It is after all a side issue and it can have no real importanoo in the 
larger scheme of things. Those who think of it as tho major issue, think in terms of 
British imperialism continuing permanently in this countiy. Without that basis of 
thought, they would not attach so much _ importance to one of its inevitable ott- 
sho^. I have no snoh fear and so my vision of a future India coutains neither 
imperialism nor communalism. 

Yet the present difficulty remains and has to he faced. Especially our sympathy 
most go to the people of Bengal who have snffered most from these communal 
decisions, as well as from the heavy hand of the Government. Whenever bpportn- 
nity offers to improve their situation in a friendly way, wo must seize it But 
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n'w.u'S t’ue 'u •Icirrmn 1 of our ranst ba the natioual struggle for iudepouJoaoe 

and the bu.-iri! fiuedom of the masses. 

Contact W'lni il.t-SSKs 

I have referred p’-evinuslv tn the 2 -owin? divorce between our organisation and 
the ran'-'s Iiulivi lii.illy m inv of us still have influence with the masses and onr 
\\o d oarri.M weirlvfc With tlit-m, and who can moisuro tho lovo and rovorenoe of 
I dll’s indl ous fir our leader. Oindhij ? And yet organisationally wo have lost 
tint iiduii.aie tnuLdi that wu had The social reform activities of tho hliadi anl 

'ilig - iiilisine; and 11 uij in orntnisalions keep large niimliors of our eomrades in 

t" .-'u " itb f. ■ n ind t'los? cjutaots bear fruit. Bit they are essentially non- 

politienl aut n I, pol'ie'-illv, we hive la''gjlv los*^ touch There are many reasons for 

t'. ~ ml '.Mm' I'e h-\<inl our uoiit'-ol Oir pivseiit Congress co.wtitution is, 1 feel, 
n d h"l,d •! i'l d"Velo|iing tli.'s i e riticts or in encouraging enough the domocratio 
sjcrit ii Its p.inio'-, c iiiiinittecs The.se commitfc 's are pr.a itiually rolls of voters 
Mh'i meet onU to elect ueli'gates or representatives, and take no pait in disoiissioa 
01 th" fo in.iMon of pii'i"v 

It •'■ i te’i-stnig t'l ro.il in fur raoinmental and impress' ve rejord, the 'Webbs’ 
n"'v b.i ik .11 It usia, how th < wh I'e jjoviet structnre is li.isod on a wide an 1 living 
d''in.K.atia fjii'i lat on It issi i is not sip'iosn'l to ho a d'-mooraric e.oniitry after tho 
West-r I pit'm-’i. I'll ver w" Hot the esboutaals of deuvicri.iy iiroieat ii fir gr-', ator 
di'grce am.) ie-,t ilm mi^^.'s tlu'e ihii 1 1\ v'l > o else. T.i.i S' t hiil'‘l h.riiaiJ 
tfi'v w -1,1 ..'dli^., thorn 'it."i i .'ist I'.i)"!')' o 'g 1 1 s 111 0 i, e.i'ih v.t 1 it-, own 
H . v-'t, . i> i itiv 'I'-. • ii^i ig, ■! ' iin 1 ' <1 'It I s 1 ; ii • n ; i f 1 1 ' • ' an' ini i if 

) 1 ' !\ '' 1 'ctiog r >>-•■.' it itivi's to h'g'iT g.) n n 'I fps i git. sen u rna-us 
C'v'rs th"' "I'p ■ Mill It 11 iV'i- 13 .'‘irs )f i;> C.u ■ 1 i.s v.i; in i^.' vtr > 1 1 ' 
iiiaitio'i .f th.' |i>' ipl ■> -IS pr.i 1 leers. .i 1 1 a ft r i. i dlv oMst, is 'M u i n • "i. V 1 1 1 1 ts 

b .1 ■> if ni ' 1 1 s \f n ' 1 SI 1 v 1 a-* i i i n- 1 1 Iv t tk i g p i' t i i ’ i ‘ li - 1 t-.i'o i 

of p ibb ' ,1 f , ul 1 ji'itllv i 1 tp.j ala.fsrirn )fti> .nttr.', I’ ij.'j Ins 'n J i 

ti ) I I'di I'-.i ti ■ li iip)il c.tti.ii of th.' (leinieritij timce^s lo .'i st.iry, 

\ 1 ' th s .s if • 1 n s" utrn Iv lieyon I is. i.or it r.ijir'-. i I’ning' 'i t’l" ■' "'i' ' i’ i-*! ’ 
r "I t'l n j-vt ter tr.' .i 1 1 m udi eLa before we <'ti e'lioriivat 'hit w ly 'It i.ia 
} m'u ti\ til It e.\ni.) • st i| j'l 1 tr.f in o ir -i.vn ^•nltl‘l w.iy to 1 •ve’".i !■■ a ici!'’ in 
111.' low's' nigs of tiij Giag ess uilior u in I'io tiu prim irv oDainiictJj u hving 
o.g i t o 1. 

All III. ill. id inothol fo" ns fo i-i-roiso o ir cooti-ti vv't!) ;h> misses is ti o.-g.i- 
ips." tti'-.a . 1 ' I). ilu'W, .I'll t'ua .lifi’o.ate .s u'l 'irgi'i sit’o u lo thi Omgres, ■'n hiro 
1 1 e 1 n i''r.ii,' I'l Uel.v,-''! hi t'Vi rfiih org i lUirm.i of p.iliii.s is li-l.iy, 
f. 0 . t il" iiui'iu-. .Ill ii'‘isa.it iniii>. u-s .v.'ll is mliir nnti-i.aperi i! st oi'giu.zi- 
t . IS .JO. 1 1 .Is I III i..iig.ir w r'lia t'l.s s.iie-e .if mo i .1 ci 'i.u -oioo fir t'li g"l 
of Ihij ni Ibsen .i.ol fir tlie ntniggla fir niri.j.i.i! free 1 in Ta'is ('.'ngrjss .uol 1 h.ivi 
a.i iiidi'ilu.il as w"!! ns u corpo..iU) mem'ier.nhip, nut retiiuiug its indivi lull u.u.' luter, 
CO iM lefl le.i JO, uu 1 be i.ifl .uuood •'■y, olli.jr mis. olemeuts. ^ 

T I M» are b g chingn th.ic I huie hinto I .it, an l 1 a'li by ni m'’ias snr'O how 
tli.'v ean iio liioiehr .iHjur, or wbollior it is poT, b'e to go "ar in th.s .limtiou in 
tlij ne.ir fili'e. frill we iii iiit move fo some extent at least if we are t.s h.ive onr 
3. II. is ill till' so'l of India luid draw Ife uni btreiigth fr uii its rodliniis, Tiis sutijoct 
it- t'’bi"’iuri g but co'npli'j. tp I nu'i eua only ho tai'kbj-l oy .la exticrt coininifre 
V de'i I ti ist W'll lie njijaiialed on ''•h.ilf'of tliu Cj i.pe..-. The rep irt of thit 
cojiu.iit.ee miist he freely d s'.,iiSjoi sj .as to g t the wi.hid' lucking for it, 

Anom.'.ues Tn CoNonnss Constitdtson 

A'l this will lake ts to the next Oiagi css. iI,',anwhi!o perinps some urgent 
c'.iU’goi are ne.doJ in our conbf'.tiitiiii to reaiav’e .anomalies and avoid dilTiculnes. 
O'.i " g to Diy anbeiiC'i 1 have hod little cxporie.iije of the w. irking oi the new 
c .imt\ri t.. 'i anl cuni'ot m.att' any conoiete saggestinn. Th'J rL-duution in tho 
n.a.iifi.s of dck'.v.iti'R and A. ]. C. 'd. members would Iw, to some extcat. desirable 
if tl.eie was a b.i'.kgrniitid of widespriil a fivity in the pidnury au'l ojoondiry 
c iimiiite .'S. Wiilioiit it. it ina! ’.ai ii- evun le.ss responbivo to mass opinion, nnJ. 
t.iT''foi:', .in inor'i.'ise snoia.s d'siriibbj. Hut the rva. S'llution ia to iiicre.ise the 
iiiteii'sr imn daj-t.s-day activity of Iho lower committeos. ' , . . 

I tiiii,' ir.ji' 1 tobl th.it till! manual lab-oni fraiioliise has not been a sucooss .and 
Ii.a i d 10 a great lieal of evasion. Tf that i, so .a change Ls dcbiralile for a consti- 
latijn joasi ho b ich as can bo worked easily aud without bubterfuge. 
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Congress is an all-inolusive body and represents many interests, but esson- 
l.'oby it IS a poUtioal organiption with various suusidtaiy and allied organizations, 
lifee the Spinners Aasooiation and the Tillage Industries Association. These allied 
work in the economic Bold but they do not 'uok directly to remove 
the burdens of the peasantry^ under the present system of land tenuio. Nor can 
the Congress, Bitnated as it is, wholly function ns a peas.mt oiganiz.ation, although 
in many provinces it has espoused the cause of the peubsntry and brought them 
much relief. It seems to me necessary that ibe Congieis should encourago the 
formation of peasant unions as well as workers' unions, a. id co-oporate with such as 
already exist, so that the day-to-day struggle of tho mu'-os migiit be c.nned on on 
the basis of their economic demands and oth r griev.inoes. This identification of 
the Congress with the economio struggle of the in.w^os will biing it nc.uer to them 
and neiuer to fieedom than anything else. I woiid w.diio.ne .tiso the oiginization 
of other special interests, like those of the women, in the gciieral frame-woik of 
our national struggle for freedom. The Congnss wo lid he in .i positiou to co- 
ordinate all these vital activities and thus to bu.-,e itself on tho w iJest possible mass 
foundation. 

“Get Ready For Tue Test’’ 

There has been some talk of a militant programme and militant notion. I do 
not know what exactly is meant, bat if direct notion on a national suale or civil 
disohedhuice are meant, then I would say that I see no near proapeot of them. Let 
ns not indulge in tall talk before we are ready for big notion Our busiiioss to-day 
IS to put our house iu order, to sweep liway the defeatist raent.i ity of some 
people, and to build up our orgnnizition with its m.a-,s „fiiliatiuus, as well as to 
woik amongst the masses. Tho time may come, and that s'oner jiHihnps than wa 
e:;(iect, when we might be put to the test. Let ns get ready for that rest Civil 
disobedienoe and the like eannot be switched on and off when we feid like doing 
so, It depends on many things, some of which are hoyoud oar oontioi, but iu 
tiiese days of revolutionary ciiange and ooiistunily reourrmg ones in the world, 
events olten move faster than wo do. 'We shall not lack for opportunities. 

The major (iioblem of India to-day is th.it o the land -of rural poverty and 
tinemployment and a thoroughly out-of d.ite laud systom. A oiinous combination of 
ciiuumstaiioes lias held back India during the pa-t few genet itmus and tho politioal 
and economic guniients it wears no longer fit it ,md are toin aud t.iitered. In some 
ways our agrarian condiihms aie not unlike those of Fuinoo a imudied aud fifty 
years ago. pnnr to the great rovo!u*ioa. The\ oo.i iot o iiiti.iue so f.jr long. At the 
same time we have become [S ts of international capifalKm md wc stiSvi- the pains 
and crises winch afil ot this Uecaying system. As a lesnlr of this olemental urges 
and uouJlicts of world forces what will emerge in India iiouo can say. Bat we can 
Siy with coiifilenc’! that tun presmt or'ler h.is rei-di'd the evauiug of its day, and 
it is up to us to try to mould tho future as we would like it to bo. 

War Threat 

Tlie world is filled with rumours and alarms of war. Iu Abyssinia bloody and 
citiel war has already gone on for many months and we h.tvo watched anew how 
hungry and predatory imperialism behas'es in its mad seaicli for colonial domiiiis 
AVe liave watolied also with ailmiration the brave figl t of the Etliiopiaos for their 
f’pedom ngniuBt heavy, odds. You will permit me, I feel sure, to i;reet them on 
your behalf and express our deeji sympathy for them. Their siriiggre is something 
more than a local struggle. It is one of the fir.st offo-otivo checks by an African 
people on an advancing iraperiaTism and already it has h.id far-reaching oonsequonqcs. 

In tho far East also war hovers on the horizon and we seo an o,istorn imperialism 
advancing, methodically and pitilessly over ancient Cliin.a and dre.miiiig of world 
empire. Impeiiulism shows its claws wherever it may he, in the West or in tha 

East. , . . u 

In Euroiie an aggressive fascism or Nazism steps continunnsly on the brink of 
war and vast armwl camps arise in prepara ion for wli.it seems to bo the inevitaldo 
end of all this. Nations join hands to fight other n.itions, and progiesaivo forces in 
each conntrv ally themselves to fight the fascist menace. 

Wliere do we come in in this awful g.ame ? What part shall we jday in this 
approaching tragedy ? It is difficult to say. But we must not permit ourselves to 
be p.sssive too's exploited for imperialist ends. It must bo oor right to say whether 
we join a war or not, and without that consent there should be no co-operation from 
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us. 'When the time comes we may have little say in the matter and so it becomes 
necessary for the Congress to deolare clearly how its opposition to India’s participa- 
tion in any imperialist war, and every war that will be waged by imperialist Powers 
will be an imperialist war, whatever the excnses put forward might be. Therefore 
we must keep out of it and not allow Indian lives and Indian money to be sacrificed. 

To the prop-essive forces of the world, to those who stand for human freedom 
and the breaking of political and social bonds, we offer onr fnll co-operation in their 
struggle against imperialism and fascist reaction, for we realise, that our straggle is 
a common one. Onr grievance is not against any people or any country as such, 
and we kmow that even in imperialist England, which throtUes ns, there are many 
who do not love imperialism and who stand for freedom. 

TnmriTE to GAHnmn 

During this period of difiionlty and storm and stress, inevitably onr minds and 
hearts turn to our great leader who has gnided ns and inspired ns by his dynamic 
personality these many years. Physical ill-health prevents him now from taking his 
full share’ in public activities. Onr good wishes go out to him for his rapid and 
complete rocovory, and with those wishes is the selfish desire to have him back 
again amongst ns. "Wo have differed from him in the past and we shall differ from 
him in the future about many things, and it is right that each one of us should 
act up to his convictions. But the bonds that hold ns together are stronger and 
moro vital than our differences, and the pledges we took together sHll ring in onr 
oars. How many of ns have that passionate desire for Indian indepondenco and tho 
raising of onr poverty-stricken masses which consnmos him ? Many things he taught 
us long years ago it seems now— fearlessness and discipline and the will to sacrifice 
ourselves for the larger cause. That lesson may have grown dim but wo have not 
forgotten it, nor can wo ever forget him who has made ns what wo are and raised 
India again from the depths. Tho pledge of independence that we took together still 
remains to be redeemed, and we await again to guide ns with his wise counsel. 

Bnt no leader, however great ha be, can shoulder the burden singlohanded ; wo 
must all share it to the best of onr ability and not seek helplessly to rely on others 
to perform miracles. Leaders come and go ; many of onr best-loved captains and 
oomrados have loft ns all too soon, but India goes on and so does India's struggle' 
for freedom. It may be tliat many of us must suffer still and dio so that India may 
live and be free. The promised land may yet be far from ns and we may have to 
march wearily through the deserts, but who will take awav from us that deathless 
hope which has survived tho scaffold and immesnrable su&oring and sorrow ; who 
will daro to ernsh the spirit of India which haa found rebirth again and again after 
so many oruoiflxions? 

PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS - 
Second Day — Lucknow — 13th. April 1936 

Jallianvmla Bagh Day 

The Congress session was resumed to-day at 5-30 p. m., half an hour earlier 
than yesterday. Attendance was as largo ns yesterday, visitors having been helped 
by rednetion in the ticket fee. Another reason for good attendance was the decision 
of the Working Committee to give preference to the resolntion on the Government 
of India Act and disonss it to-day, in order to help members of the Assembly to 
debate the matter and return to Delhi, from whore urgent whips have been, sent 
to them. 

Proceedings began with two minutes’ silence observed by all standing in celebra- 
tion of the .Inllianwala Bagli Day, Gandliiji did not attend tho session to-day, ns it 
was his silence day. 

In nsL-ing Uio nndicnce to observe tho two minutes’ silence, Pt. Jawaharlol said ; 
“Wo linvo to obsorve tlie dav of romembranoo. To-day, 17 years ago in this country, 
about fhis time, in Jnllianwnlln Bngb, there was slaughter of innocent men. In thoir 
remembrance, let ns join the names of those who have since snfferod similarly, or 
are Rnffcring in person, for in tin's country it-seems a orimo to think in terms of 
freedom of tho country.” 


"For text of resolutions. See page 247. 
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Suppretsion of Civil Libertiet 

Alter silenoe had boon obsorved, the President put from the Chair' the resolution 
regarding the suppression of civil liberties. 

He said that it was quite appropriate that on JalliaawaUa Bagb Day, they should 
begin with a resolution of this kind. The resolution was passed. 

Congress Foreign Department 

Thereafter, the President moved the resolution regarding the opening of tlio 
fore^ Department of the A. I. 0. O. 

He emphasised that whereas the battle for freedom must be fought without out- 
side help, they must establish oontaots with foreign countries to educate themselves 
about world affairs and those countries about Indian affairs. 

World Peace Conference 

The resolution to JL Eomain Rolland’s invitation to the World Peace Gonferenoo 
was taken up. 

Mr. Jawharlal explained that the resolution expressed sympathy with the objects 
of the Conference and was ambiguous about India’s participation in it. He wished 
someone would go from India, but could not be sure. The resolution was passed. 

Wat Danger 

Mr. Jawharlal next moved the resolution relating to the war danger. 

He said that its importance should not be minimised by tho fact that it was 
moved from the Chair. The original idea was that Montana Abul Kalam Azad should 
move it, but pressure en time made him put it from the Chair, The resolution was x 
adopted. 

Sympathy for Ethiopia 

The next resolution was about sympathy for Ethiopia. 

Ur. Nehru explained how gas was used in Ethiopia. Tho element of bravery 
associated with war in days of old was not there. But modern warfare was most 
barbarous. Ho did not know what would bo tho end of tho war, but ho thought it 
impossible that Italy should retain hold on Ethiopia. The English people had gone 
time and again up to Kabul, but tho brave people there had regained their frewom. 

Tho resolution was passed. 


SaUAIAKIST DEMOSSmATlOS 

At this st^o, there was some demonstration outside and referring to it, tho 
President said that ho had received a warning beforehand that some people wished 
to create trouble. He asked Congressmen to keep quiet and ignore the matter. He 
addl'd that some Sanatanists hod told him that they would march on the Lucknow 
Congress as Faso'ists had nurched and conquered Rome (laughter). He said that 
thoso who were reactionaries were getting restless, and those who wished the 
country’s progress to bo stopped, financed from behind suoh disturbances. In India 
also such features might have to bo faced, but they should remain undisturbed. 

Govt, of India ACt 

All resolutions from the Chair having been adopted, Babu Rajendra Prasad moved 
tho Working Committee’s resolution as approved by the Subjects Committee on the 
Government of India Act 

Most speakers repeated the arguments used in the Subjects Committee. Mr, 
Jawharlal took his seat on tho rostrum, so as to bo able to watoh and control tho 
debate. 

As soon as Babu Rajendra Prasad had finished reading tho resolution, a delegate 
asked whether non-Congressmen, who had signed the election pledge, could be put 
up as Congress candidates. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad replied that ho could not think that any person who 
accepted the creed of Purna Swaraj would hesitate to pay four annas and become a 
member. However, there was an additional safeguard that candidates, if elected, 
would pledge themselves to obey the Congress mandate. 

He explained the object of the resolution and reserved further remarks to the 
occasion when he would answer the debate on the amendments. 
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Mr. Jntoharial said that there were foar amendments to the rosoinrion. Ho 
■vrished a full diess dehato on the snbjeet, but must conclude the debate to-dny_. Ho 
appealed to the speakers o be brief Tue debate would he oonduutai in Hindi, but 
a few speakers, whi) o lunor spoik H'ab, will adlress in Eii^lish an, I shoull not bo 
disturbed by the ciy for speech in Hindi. 

Mr. T. Prni.-iisa'm said that the Onnp'ess was pledged to Indcpendonce and rejoa- 
tion of a Coustitution. Thor dure the q■lo^t^oll of acoeptinoo of ofh.-e did not ariso 
in the ordinary accepted sense ; “All we w'aut is that our enemies should not 
oceupv jilacBs of vantage to direot the rifle fire into our bosom, when we are 
engaged in onr work for the countrv ” Continumg, Mr. Prakasam said that Onudhtji had 
created a revolutionarv outlook in Oia country. , 

Mr. J<iiriiarliil : The resol iti n 13 not alioiit Oandhiji. 

Mr. I'rai.asam assure 1 the President that they could establish Congress Commi- 
ttees in ceven lakhs of villages only if they took office and gave strength to the 
terrorised iieojdo. Tlio Rus laii revolution broke out in 1917 after in years of work 
among the masses. L-‘t them not. like ohill on, copy the Rossiau example when 
the masses wem not realv yet, and were in a terionscd condition. 

SociAi.tKT Ajiexdjibxts 

f^nrrJi.r '''nifiiil <ijn)h moved on lieh.alf of Mrs. Kamaladev;, her amend- 

ment which bad been rejected h\ the 'iihjects ' ommittee 

He said that other [inties in tlio (i dd had disclosed thnir ])iogrammo of work in 
the Legislatures When w i.ild t'ongress do the same? It h.id been sail that it 
was enoiieh tj doil.ue that the Ooigrosi had set up ca'idalatos Tli-‘ .speaker 
doubted if tins would be imoauh, especi illv with imrt of the eleoto ate. which was 
not fully ('(iMversant with their pnlilics. He askcsl why tlio final deoi.sioii was heiog 

C ioned. What ch.ingu.s did tliay anticipite? He admitted that the Kmg and the 
loy had changed ilimgluer) luit that did not alter the ' onstitution. In any case, 
they could alter the dcsisim, if the situation altered later on. His suspicion had 
been roused against the open door policy by the fact that ‘■oma of the .supporters 
of the resolution made no secret of their beliot in the nsefulnoss of the policy of 
noimitnnoo of offices 

Continuing, the Surdar said that it was possible for them to 'change 
the test hooks or hoist Natiouul F'.igs, or promote BsuiUtioii but coni 1 tint feed 
the hungry people of- clothe the naked ? (Cheers.) This w.is ira|)Ossible under the 
(lonstitutio’n, oven if the Viceroy and the Governor hnd the best of goodwill, because 
Indian finances hnd heou pawned away for the Services nd the Army oiiieadituru. 
To accept office and create dcadlooks was the wrong way of proceeding about their 
business. They should refuse to noeept office. The jirooedure suggested by the pro- 
office people to orcato deadlocks would surely catoh them in the nock. lAppliius'e) 

Mr. >crn miriinfiniiil moved the same nmeiidraont, as was rejeotei by the roubj.nts 
Committee. He ipcalled how the agi nrinn movement was suiipressed in the United Pro- 
vinces nnd how ‘Libeiaf Ministers like Mr. I'hintamani and itr. .Tagat N.irain had .suppor- 
ted the special Act. to crush that movement. Indian Ministers would Cghr India’s 
Nationalist Movement and English iiemdo would watch this process with delight 
Mr. samjiumanand asked the pro-ofneo party to he honest and say wliat they 
meant. His amendment did not bar aoceptance of Ministry ; but directed that tlio 
purpose of all legislativo activity was to orcato deadlocks and not try to secure small 
advantages. 

hcfJi Oovniri Dan then moved his amendment proposing that a decision on offleo 
acceptance should he taken before the General Eleotion. Ho pleaded that the matter 
should be decided before the next election, oUiorwiso thov would he fair noither to 
the voters nor to iho candidates. He was told that the Tforking Cnmmittoe’a inten- 
tion was the same as his amendment, but he was disappointed to find that Babu 
Eajendra Prasad hud not cleared the position. Ho feared that flio history of 19211 , 
might be repeated and unless pledges were taken beforehand, their own candidates 
might defy the mandate after the election. 

CoiDiuKAL Awaho 

Mr. Dinah Chamlra Cbahmvnrly moved his amendment oh the Communal Award 
which was not allowed in the Subjects Committee for want of notice in time. 

The first para of tho resolution, as .amended by Sir. Ohakravarty, road : *'U'’boro,a3 
mo Oovornment of India Act, 19 5, which was based on tho IVluto Paper nnd tho 
Joint Parliamentary COmmittob' Report nnd, on anti-national, undemocratic, separate 
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oommmial electorate, ■whloh is In maiyr respects even ■worse than the proposals 
contain^ in the White Paper and the J, P. 0. Eeport in no ■way represents the ■will of 
the nation and is designed to facilitate and perpetoate donlination and exploitation of 
the people of In^a and stereotype communal di'viBions is imposed on the country. 
Ihe Congress reiterates the rejection of the new Constitution including the communal 
decision in its entirety’’. 

He said that the Communal Award was an imperialist electoral device, designed 
to perpetuate and c^ry_ to perfection the policy or divide and role and therein per- 
petuate fereign domination. The Congress had throughout _ opposed Separate Mecto- 
rates and worked for Joint Electorates. There was unanimity of opinion in the coun- 
try that the Communal Award should he rejected look, stock and barrel. Why then 
did tte Coimess adopt the illogical course neither to accept nor reject the Award ? 
Feeling in Bengal against it was reflected in cent per cent success of the Congress 
Nationalist canoidates in the Assembly elections. Why then did the Congress under 
fear of possible Muslim defection support the anti-national decision of the British 
Government Mr. Jawaharlal himself had said that the Communal Award and Na- 
tionalism could not go hand in hand. 

Mr. Oovind Ballabk Pant informed the delegates that about 30 speakers had parti- 
cipated in the_ debate in the Subjects Committee and the resolution had been passed by 
an overwhelming majority. Such a resolution should, therefore, carry conviction -with 
them. The first three amendments were also moved in the Subjects Committee and mem- 
bers elected by the delegates had rejected them. Eight months ago, none could say that 
Italy could attack Ethiopia ; two moths ago, none could have dreamt that Germany would 
occupy the Rhineland ; two weeks ago none could have said that the Turks would diso'wn 
tte Laussanne Treaty. Thus none could say how the intemationhl and the Indian situa- 
tion would change in eight months. Why then take the final decision on the matter 
now ? Mr. Jawaharlal had told them that he conld not anticipate when direct action 
would bo possible. In the circumstances was It not wise for the Congress to act 
according to the needs of the situation ? Such adjustment was proof of a living 
organisation. Ha assured the House that no Congressmen wanted to work the Cons- 
titution and everybody had ^eed to work for complete Independence and total des- 
truction of the new Constitution. 

Mr. Meherally said that if they did not listen to his warning, the Congress would 
convert itself Into another Liberal organisation. Mr. Prakasam'^s speech was one of 
defeatism. 

At this stage, Mr. Jawaharlal left the rostrum to look into the disturbance created 
outside by a small band of Sanatanists and Babu Rajendra Prasad took the chair. 
A small party of Sanatanists tried to rush the gates, but were held back by the 
volunteers. 

Mr. Meherally said that the reason why a handful of Englishmen were ruling 
India was by paying well to the middle class, who provided the civil servants, the 
police and the Army. The offices under the Reforms would bo a further bribe to tho 
middle classes. Their real struggle was to break this middle class which kept Im- 
periEdism in power. The Working Committee had slackened in its struggle aud its 
resolntion would make a very poor impression on the world. He said that Socialists 
would remain neutrid on the Communal Award amendment. They did not approve 
of the Awarf, but believed in a solution on economio and not religious lines. 

Mr. Jaioaharlal Nehru who returned to the rostrum said that he had come empty- 
handed, as the demonstrations had already melted away. (Laughter). 

Mr. Ymcanath asked whether it was statesmanlike to let the position of ■vantage 
to bo emiloitod by reactionaries. 

Mr. Maeani, supporting Sardar Sardul Singh’s amendment was glad that there 
were men like Mr. Prakasam and Mr. Batyamurthl to say in public what others 
thought in private. In his opinion, nothi^ short of evacuation of India by tae 
British forces would justify acceptance of office. What was meant by tho uncertain- 
ties of the situation ? Did it include a gesture from Lord Linlithgow ? Mr. Satya- 
murthl had talked of Irish methods, but where was a Da Valera in India ■with all 
tho methods of his, and where was Mr. Satyamurthi with resignation in his pocket ? 

Acharya Kripalani, supporting the official resolution, described tho Socialists as 
self-constitated guardians of the revolutionary mentality and asked whether Sardar 
Vallabhbhal Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad and Gandhljl were unofficial allies of tho 
bureaucracy. 

President : Nobody had said so. 

Mr. Kripalani : I am referring to the agruments used in the past, 

36 
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President : "Wo are dealing with the present and the fntnre and not the past. 
Buch personal references are highly undesirable. 

Mr. Kripalani contended that the Socialist Party had made a certain statement, 
and ho wished to refer to them. 

The President ruled him out of order on the point. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kripalani contended that it was possible to maintain the revolution- 
ary spirit in the legislature even with aooeptanoe of office, 

Mr. Bhatlaoharya (Bengal) supported Mr. Chakravaritfs amendment. 

Dr. Khan Saheb, supporting, s£ud that they should abide by the deolsion of their 
Cabinet Revolutionary speeches, without revolutionary action, would not out much 
ice. They should prepare for the coming fight and trust their leaders, 

Swami Saradananda (Bihar) spoke in favour of the resolution. 

Mr. Satyamnrihi. snpporting, asked them to avoid mutual recriminations. He felt 
the country was witn those wo favoured aooeptanoe of office, which was a wrong 
expression for capture of power from the enemy. There had been a lot of talk of 
revolutionary mentality, but the only revolution, during the last 16 years, was that 
led by Qandhiji and conducted magnificently by those who were members of the 
'Working Committee (Cheers.l Ho asked if the delegates to tho Congress included 
60 Ministers, whether it would not add to their strength and importance. (Applause.) 

A voice: "WTiat about Mr. Tambe and Mr. Eaghavendra Rao ? 

Mr. Satyamurthi : I do not know them. If you cannot have 60 honourable Con- 
gressmen as Ministers, then you had better shut up shop. The difference between 
Congress Ministers and others would be that the former would bo like camels, with 
nose pins in the hands of the (Congress. A wrong step to-day would make them 
lose ton years. 

Closure war moved, but Mr, Jatoaharlal said that he had, on his list, Pandit 
Malaviya and Sardar 'Vnllabhbhai. 

A voice ; We want to hear them. 

Mr. Oopika Sen supported Sardar Sardnl Singh’s amendment. He asked if any 
detenue could bo released or repressive laws on Bengal could be repealed by accept- 
ance of Ministry in Bengal. Ho answered no. Why then accept office ? Did they 
want Lord Wiliingdon to go home and tell England that he had crushed the Congress 
and made it accept the Constitution ? (Cheers.) 

Pandit iladan Uohan Malaviya was cheered when he came to tho rostrum. He 
smd that ho had been pained to hear tho debate in the Subjects Committee and 
the open session. Ho wished to say what ho felt on tho occasion, jparticnlarly 
on the Bengal amendment regarding the Communal Award. Ho said that for 60 
years tho Congress had laid down demands for compulsory education, agri- 
onltnral education, and banking developments. To-day they heard nothing of these, 
but only hoisting of flags. Would not the flag go by itself, if they developed suffi- 
cient strength ? 

He knew the Working Clommittee decision was arrived at after long deliberation, 
bnt he opined that having rejected the Constitution, they oonld not accept office. 
He found that tho condition was as wretched as 60 years ago, and he was so greatly 
grieved that he wished to die rather than bear witness to it. India wanted tho 
same freedom for her own affairs as England had. Continuing, Pandit Malaviya said 
that the position of unemployment in India was worse than any part of the world. 
They should teU England that tho Reforms Act was not acceptable. Never hod, 
since the advent of tho British people, the prestige and position of India been 
lowered more than by passing of this Act 'While the law had been made in a .. 
manner that Indians rmghl have no freedom to improve their ovm lot, the present 
position was worse than the existing reforms. 

He did not suggest that the L^slatures should bo boycotted, but that efforts 
should bo made to get it amended. He did not rule out the, resolution from the 
weapons to be used to win freedom, but it was criminal to adopt revolutionary’ 
methods till tho country was prepared for it 

Tho need of the moment was to produce a united front which would make the 
Government amend the Act There most be unity between tho communities and 
also among the political parties. Tho Communal Award had intensified communal 
bitterness. 'WTio said that it was a dead issue ? It was a daily spreading poison. 
^6 Government had_ given the Communffi Award and not Sou-Govommont Mr. 
jinnah and Sir 'W'aitr Hasan had asked for unity, but they most bo prepared to 
remove tto chief obstacle in tho way of that unity The speaker believed that so 
long BB tho Com m u na l Award existed, there would 'never bo self-government. Ho 
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■wislied that the delegates vrould accept the Bengal amendment to the resolntieE 
relating to the Oommonal Award. The speaker had never approached the Govern- 
ment for a change of the_ Award. He always tried for mutual settlement. Next 
should come unity of political parties. Then would the Yioeroy send for Gandhiji 
and Mr. Jawharlal and ask for a settlement (Cheers.) 

Mr. Annapurnaya (Andhra), opposing the resolution, advocated wrecking the Cons- 
titution immediately after the Congress entered the Legislatures. Any other action 
would be contrary to the spirit of rejection of the Constitution. 

Sardar Vallabhbkai Patel, supporting the resolution, regretted that on the 
question of the Communal Award he had to oppose Malaviyaii. A Bengali delegate 
had put forward an amendment on the suWeot, He believed that aooeptanoe of mat 
amendment would not help the cause of Bengal but would worsen the co mmuna l 
situation. If they wished to oppose the award they must be prepared to fight with 
the Government and Muslims combined, and be ready to destroy the atmosphere 
created during the year. The only solution was either replaoement of the Govem- 
menL whioh gave the Award, or have an agreed settlement. He was surprised that 
Socialists, who talked of revolution and ncoused the Working Committee on their 
decision, had themselves declared neutrality on the matter. Would that attitude help 
the cause or was it vote-catching device ? 

As_ regards the main resolution, he assured the House that the members of the 
Working Committee were not personally interested in Counoil-entry or aooeptanoe 
of office. These men had ruined their careers with some fire of revolution in them. 
Were _ snoh men deceiving them ? Ho and Babu Eajendra Prasad were villagers, 
who did not know how toj talk in terms of destruction. When they found their 
bones weak, they would retire into tho jungles^ but they hoped yet to participate in 
revolution. (Cheers). Tho counoil'entry decision was taken by Gandhiji in view of 
the changed atmosphere in the country. Ho felt some pain, as Mr, Jawabarlal felt 
to-d^, but to-day ho advised them in the best interests of the country. He and 
the President had worked together and would still bear common suffering. Mr. 
Jawabarlal had come out of jail recently, but Babu Rajendra Prasad had travelled 
18 months in the country and knew its condition. Too much fetish had been made 
of the office issue. All he felt was that if office was to be accepted to strengthen the 
country, that might have to be considered. 

Continuing, Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel said that tho Constitution had been framed 
by the English people, keeping in view all possible stops Congress might take. 
Clonld they decide to fight such a Constitution without tho fullest thought ? Could 
cheers for words bring about revolution ? When Gandhiji sanctioned individual civil 
disobedience. Pandit Malaviya did not turn up. (Laughter). Tho task was to 
re-vitaliso the country, and if they quarrelled, they would lose seats, and tho 
question of office would not arise. He appealed to them to stop their parrels. He 
thought that there was plenty of time to decide the office question. The Confess 
must grow stronger, and they must not give up the fight for fear of black sheep. 
If all favoured non-aoceptanoo, he would decide to-day against aoceptance, but it 
was not the case. 

. Mr. Paitoardhan, opposing tho frosolution, said that the country to-day h^ been 
divided into two groups, namely those who would be associated with the British and 
others who believed that there could be no compromise with the British. 

Bahu Rajenda Pratad, replying to the debate^ said that 20 speeches including 
his, had been delivered, Tho (Jongress had cntioised the Communal Award m 
stronger terms than any one else. The Congress did not accept tho Award, but it 
had been forced on them. Proceeding, Babu tojendra Prasad Baid_ that nothing had 
happened since the last Congress session to change this verdict on the Award. 
Efforts had been made for mutual settlement, but they had failed. Another attempt 
would be made, but how and in what form was not clear. He did not wish fresh 
obstacles to be created in the way of settlement by reversal of tho Bombay attitude . 

Eegarding other amendments, he said that if the burden of decisions as to 
whether office be accepted or not was thrown on tho A I. 0. C., they should also 
leave that body to decide as to when the time was ripe for such decision. 

Babu Eajendra Prasad said that he did not belong to the school of thought who 
ruled out aooeptanoe of office under any oironmsffinces. “I beUeve such occasions 
can arise, when through aooeptauoe of Ministerial responsibility, we may advance 
the cause of Swaraj.” They should not believe that Congressmen would wo'rk the 
Act as Government wished them to work it. The masses of people had confidence 
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in the Congress, wlille a premature decision, If found wrong afterwards, would- 
affect the people's confidence lin the Congress. ' , 

He concluded : “I do not believe people are down and out, or that the hunger 
for Swaraj is less. The oi^ deficiency is that people are taking time. Let us keep' 
courage and office or no office, let us go ahead. The fiame of Swaraj will never be'' 
extinguished until freedom is achieved. (Applause). I believe that all Congressmen, 
both of the pro-office and anti-office view, have the same urge for freedom.- Have 
confidence in yourself and your country, and pass the resolution of the 'Working 
Committee.” The debate concluded at 0-16 hours. 

Sardar Sardul Singh's amendment was put to vote and declared rejected by a 
majority, voting approximately being 260 to 450. 

Mr. Sampumanand’s amendment was similarly declared rejected but as poll was 
demanded by Mr. Sampurnanand the President asked those who sMported it to move 
to the left and those against it to the right. Members of the 'Working Oommitteo 
and other leaders on tho dais had already come down to tho enclosure of delegates. 
The vast concourse watched with interest the novel departure in the Congress 
procedure. 

Mr. Satgamurthi and Mr. Pandit were appointed tellers for one side and Mr. 
Patwardhan and Aoharya Kripalani for the other. 

Tho amendment was declared lost by 265 to 487 votes amidst cries of “Eajendra 
Prasad-Ki-Jm”, as this division represented a victory over the Socialists. 

Beth Govind Das’s amendment and Mr. (jhakravarty’s amendment wore lost 
without division. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad’s resolution was carried without division. Tho majority 
for the resolution of the Working Committee was contributed largely by delegates 
from Bihar, Gujerat, Andhra and Tamil Nad. The Congress adjourned at 1 i. h. 

Third Day— Lucknow— 14th, April 1936 

After three day’s session during, which the session passed fifteen resolutions 
(some of which evoked heated debate), the 49th session of the Indian National Con- 

f ress concluded at 2 a, m, amidst scones of wild enthusiasm and shouts of “Inquilab 
indabad” and oAer slogans. Over 60 persons participated in the debates during' 
tho three days and the President, Mr. Ja«7«arZaf Nehru, conducted the proceedings 
In a remarkably able manner, giving opportunity to every section to have its say. 
Socialists scored their only -viotory of the session when Sri Kamaladevi’a ameno- 
ment to tho official resolution seeking abolition of proportional representation was 
carried ^ a majority of 20 votes. 

The Congress re-assembled to-day at 6 p. m. Attendance, both of delegates and 
visitoss, had dropped, but the proceedings were nonetheless lively, because^ of tho 
resolution on Indian States, the proposed changes In the Congress Constitution and 
the agrarian programme. 

The President and members of tho Working Committee arrived, as usual, In 
procession, headed by the band. 

Proceedings commenced with tho singing of National songs and poems In praise 
of Mr. Jawharlal Nehru, 

Indlani Abroad 

The first resolution to be moved for the day was tho one regarding Indians abroad. 
Mr, Nehru, moving It from tho Chair, said that the real way of helping Indians 
abroad was by securing freedom for India. The resolution did not go into details, 
because so much had been said on It. , . . 

Btcami Bhawani Bayal, representative of tho South African Congress, then 
addressed the House. 

The Bwaml said that the resolution first referred to South Africa, where Gandhljl 
had spent 21 years. Indians in the Union were facing a great danger. A deputation 
had come to the Cawnpore Congress, and pressure from India prevented laws from 
being enacted. Thou came tho Cape Town Agreement, but now that Agreement had, 
bMn broken, and the Asiatio Land Tenure Aot proposed to segregate Indians into 
what, In Indian parlance, might bo called a Harljan colony. If any Indian homes 
In tto town were found dirty, the Mnnioipality could forfeit such hooses.- “Wo feel 
mat until India is free, Indians abroad cannot improve their status, but it Is apparent . 
that wo must fight for our rights of citizenship In tho Empire.” -In East Africa 
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and Zanzibar, Indiana were suffering, while in Eizi it was a matter of shame, as 
Indian members had pleaded for nomination instead of election. 

Continuing the Swami said that if the recommendations of the Peetham Commi- 
ssion Eeport for more lands for Indians were not accepted by the South African 
Government, then the Indian community there might have to revive Satyagraha in 
accordance with the resolution passed two years ago. Indians in South Africa 
looied to the Congress for guidance and help. Let not the Congress fo^et that the 
25 lakhs of In dians who uved abroad looked to them for support The resolution 
was passed, 

Repreientatioa for Peuanti 

Mr. Purthailomdas Tandon moved a resolution proposing a Committee consisting 
of Babu Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr. Jaiprakash Naratn 
to examine the question or bringing about closer contact between the Congress and 
the masses. Mr. Tandon said that this resolution showed that the Congress realised 
that it must move with the times if it was to live. 

The Congress always had been popular with the people, but until 1920, it was not 
truly representative of the masses, as Congress leaders were intelleotnals, who prided 
themselves on their western dress and about their English speeches. To-day the 
majority of speeches were in Hindustani and the Congress was coming into contact 
more and more with the masses. Government had started its rural programme, and 
various other political parties were also trying to sing in the same tune. 

The Congress had yet a great deal of ground to cover regarding village organisa- 
tion. The Government was carrying on false propaganda against the Congress in 
the villages. Speeches of Congress landers had been torn from their context for 
anti-Congress purposes. He welcomed the present urge on the part of the masses 
to get representation in the Confess. The purpose of the resolution was to orga- 
nise the masses. Acharya Kripalam seconded the resolution. 

SooiaLisT AHEmUEOT 

Mr. Sampumanand moved the same amendment, as in the Subjects Committee, 
namely, suggesting a method for direct representation of organised peasants and 
workers. 

Mr. Sampumanand said that the country could win freedom, not by the efforts 
< of the educated few, but through the support of peasants and labourers. Thw must, 
therefore, rope them into the Congress, Bringing in such element into the Congress 
would force its hands to redress the grievances of the peasantry and Idbour. 

Mr. Wpadi said that they were shirking the issue by merely proposing “greater 
share” to peasants aud labourers in shaping the Congress policy. 

• Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, opposing the amendment, said that Gandhiji had 
introduced the word “Swaraj" in terms of the masses. It represented all elements 
In the country. If it was to consist of class organisations, then it would bring 
about a clash of interests and result in loss of sfrength. Mr. Jairamdas said that 
there was no proper peasants’ organisations and, perhims, it might be possible to 
find a solution on the lino that in village and Tehesil Congress bodies, they might 
Insist that the percentage of peasant members be fixed at 70 per cent or thereabout. 
That would ensure for the peasants a proper voice in the Congress organisation. 

Swami Sahajanand, supporting the amendment, said that peasants did not under- 
stand terms like “Swaraj’’. They understood only issues like land and living, but 
not political questions. 

The amendment was lost by a largo majority and the official resolution was 
curried. 

Agrarion Progrommo ' ^ 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was cheered when he came to move the resolution on the 
agrarian programme. Ho spoke in English. The following is the resolution : — 

“This Congress is of opinion that the most important and urgent problem of the 
country is the appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
fundamentally due to the antiquated and repressive land revenue system and intensi- 
fied In recent years by the groat slump in the prices of agricnltural produce. 

“A final solution to this problem Inevitably involves the removal of British 
Imperialism and exploitation, a thorough change of the laud tenure and revenue 
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Bystems, and reoognltioa by tbe State of Its duty to provide work for the rural and 
unemployed mosses. 

“In view, however, of the fact that the agrarian condition and land tenure 
and revenue systems differ in various Provinces, it is desirable to oonsult the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees and also such peasant organisations as the "Working 
Committee considers fit, in the drawing up of a full All-India agrarian programme, 
as well as a programme for each Province. 

“This Congress, therefore, calls upon each Provincial Congress Committee to make 
recommendations in detail to the Working Committee by August 1, 1926, for being 
considered and placed before the All-India Congress Comnuttee, having particular 
regard to the following matters ; — 

(1) Freedom of organisation of agricultural labourers and peasants : 

0 Safeguarding the interests of peasants where there are intermediaries between' 
the State and themselves ; 

(3) Just and fair relief of agricultural indebtedness, including arrears of rent 
and revenue ; 

(41 Emancipation of peasants from feudal and seml-fendal levies ; 

(6) Substantial reduction in respect of rent and revenue demands : 

(6j A just allotment of State espenditure for social, economic and cultural amonl- 
tles of villages ; 

(71 Protection against harassing restrictions on utilisation of local natural faoilities 
for their domestic and agriculturaT needs ; 

(8) Freedom from oppression and harassment at the hands |of Government officials 
and landlords j and 

(9) Fostering industries for relieving rural unemployment 

Mr. Desai said that he had come to the Congress after several years. Hel stood for 
self-sufficiency in the realm of ooonomlo thought and action, for there was nothing -India 
could not produce by way of natural produces or finished product for consumption, even 
If they were multiplied four or five times. The present factory labour, even if increased 
to the limits, which industrial •expansion could allow, would not absorb beyond three 
millions more. Thus relief had to be provided for those dependent on agriculture, 
and the time had arrived when all pontioal power that India might get should be 
utilised for the purpose of raising the standard of living of the people in the villages. 
The average income per head per annum was between Es. 60 to Es. 72, and even 
in the present capitalistic state of society, it had been recognised that Labour 
required more humane treatment, and every one should get food, clothing, shelter 
and also education. Hence the ovarian problem must engage the attention of Indian 
statesmen and Indian politioal workers. Ho himself was bom in a village. He 
was aware of village life in India and how burdensome was the lot of the villager. 
True, legislation for agricultural relief and indebtodnoss had been attempted in the 
Punjab. Bengal, U. P., 0. P., and in Bombay but these bad not solved the question 
of agricultural indebtedness. Tillera of the soil still. remained in the grip of tho 
money-lenders, as there were no credit faoilities and the steps outlined in the reso- 
lution were an indication of the direction In which the problem could bo usefully 
tackled. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud said that it was lucky that on the most Important resolution, 
there was unity between the working Committee and the Socialists. Tho points 
raised in the resolution should have been taken up 60 years ago. 

Dr. Kasstka supported the resolution. Mr. Nehru explalnwi its purpose in Hindi, 
and the resolution was carried 

State*' Subject* 

Bahu Rajaidra Prasad next moved the resolution relating to Indian States. Ho said 
that tho Congress had full sympathy with Indian States’ subjeots, and_ wanted them to 
got tho samo rights and liberties as those in British India, but tho main struffile must 
bo carried on by tho States' subjects. This resolution also made it clear that baseless 
hopes should not be raised or Congress helping any partionlar movement in _ any 
State. There wore some Princes who were tryiim to move with the spirit of tho times. 
There wore others who did not do this. Snon States were numerous, and many ex- 
cesses took place there and it would bo impossible for the Congress to take up nil those 
cMes. Even if tho Congress did take up these matters, it would weaken the oauso of 
Btatca’ subjects, who should really roly on their own stiongth. Until the two Indias 
are joined, there would remain some dlfferonoo in their standard of development, . 
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The chief cause of their backwardness was that the British Govemmont would not 
let them advance to such an extent as to excel the British standard of administra- 
tion. For example, Baroda excelled British India in the matter of _ education. In 
the same way, Mysore was industrially very very advanced. We believe that if wo 
can make British India totally demooratio, its influence on Indian States would be 
an effective step. At the moment, we do not wish to add to our problems, and 
therefore, do not wish to raise false hopes in the minds of Indian States subjeots, 

AltEKDMENTS 

Mr. Amriilal Beih moved the amendment which was rejected in the Subjects 
Committee. Mr. Seth reminded the House that the people of Indian States idso 
fought for emancipation of the Motherland. When tho Congress had declared in 
1928 in favour of support of the cause of States’ subjects, why did they want to 
lower that position ? The A. L C. 0. at Madras in 1935 promised to exert friendly, 
moral influonoe with the States. What influence woold they have with the States, 
after their President had declared for their abolition ? The resolution before the 
House made the position worse by asking States’ subjects to fight their own battles. 
The speaker said that tho Congress claimed India as one country and nation. This 
resolution meant that their ideology had been lowered, and they did not want free- 
dom for the country as a whoie. 

Mr. Avadesh Pratap Singh moved another amendment stating that the struggle 
be carried on mainly by the States’ people. 

If the Congress turned down even this req^nest, then it must change its creed, 
and not speak for the “people of India’’, but only for the people of British India, 

Seth Jamnalal Baiaj, supporting the official resolution, said that he was bom in 
Sikar State, and this State was under the Jaipur 8tate^ its subjects were slaves four- 
fold. The British Government could prevent lots of mischief and misery if it wished, 
but it did not. If the Congress made empty promises and was not able to h^ it 
would make itself the laughing stock. There was agitation in Sikar State. iHat 
could the Congress do in such a case ? Ho warned them against passing any resolu- 
tion impulsively. 

Mr. Oopal Singh Eazmi supported Mr. AmritlaVa amendment. He instanced the 
Patiala State and conditions of tho subjects there. He hoped the President would 
give up his neutral attitude and join them. 

Mr. Narasingham said that in Federation the Princes would rule over the whole 
of India, and how were Indian States to be treated os foreign States, ilike Afganistan 
and Japan ? 

Mr. Amriilal Seth, replying to Mr. Jamnalal Bajafs remarks, said : “We did 
not join tho struggle for selnsh ends. We are sons of India and oven if .disinherited 
and disowned, we would not leave the Congress.” (Applause). 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Paiel, replying to the debate, claimed that few had experi- 
ence of Indian States as he had. Mr. Amritlal had always belonged to tho opposi- 
tion camp in this matter. Mr. Amritlal, though born in an Indian State, lived in 
British India and the speaker did not think that Mr. Amritlal had authority to 
speak on behalf of all States. He asked the Sikh speaker and Mr. Amritlal whether 
the Oongr^ had ever asked them not to defend the honour of their sisters and 
wives. What was the kirpau for ? Captain Avadesh Prasad Singh had ohaiged 
them at Jubbulpore for not keeping the promise. 

Tho Oaptain protested he aid not say that ; he had been always a Congressman 
and taken mtereat in the matter as suoh, and was not a member of any States’ Sub- 
jeots Conference. 

Tho chair asked tho speaker to confine his remarks to the resolution. 

Sardar Paiel said that the fact of the matter was that the responsibility for tho 
Madras decision was that of Mr. Avadesh Prasad and the Madras resolution was 
made by the Working Committee as a vote of confidence, beoauso they codd not 
take over a responsibility which they could not bear. Relief could not be obtiiined 
by hot speeches. The position was complicated and delicate. For centuries, this 
system to been prevailing, and if to-day States’ subjeots were vocal, that was a re- 
flection of the Congress strength, and yet these people carried on anti-Congress pro- 
paganda in some States, just as some Kisan and Labour organisations, which sprang 
up because of Con^ss work, were trying to set up rival claims to represent the 
masses. He asked tnom to vote with a toll sense of responsibility. 
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Both tlio omondments ■wore put aud negatived ; one for deletion of roforenoo to 
the Madras resolution was defeated by 70 to 260 votes approximately. 

The amendment of Mr. Avadesh was then put to vote. The amendment 
proposed that the etmggle be carried on ‘mainly’ by the subjects of Indian States' 
in Uie respective Sta&, the implication being that the Congress could also be ox-, 
pected to support them. , 

"When vote was taken, someone complained that visitors had smuggled themselves 
Into the delegates’ enclosure. This, on inspeotion, was found to be so. The enclosure 
was cleared of suoh men, and teUors were appointed and the amendment was rmectod 
by 218 to 170 votes and the main resolution, moved by Babu Eajondra Prasad, was 
carried wittiout ^vision. 

AKEroirEfTTS TO THE Co.vsimmow f ■ 

The President then called on Dr. Pattabi Sitaramiyya to move the various amend- 
ments to the Congress Constitution adopted by the Subjects Committee. 

By agreement, Dr. Pattabi moved the amendments of a non-oontroverslal nature, 
and they were adopted. 

Mr. Salakrishna Surma made an attempt to get the name of the United Pro- 
vinces changed to Bubeya Hind, bnt this failed. 

"When Dr. Pattabi moved deletion of the Manual Labour cianso, Bnrprlsingly 
a delegate moved an amendment demanding retention, and made a vigorous speech in 
support thereof, but the proposition was, however, carried when put to vote, the 
amendment being lost 

EtEcnoK TO A. L 0. 0. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya then moved an amendment opposing aboUtlon 
of proportional represeatation, regarding eleotion to tho All India Congress Committee. 

She said that she was moving the amendment not because she happened to be a 
Socialist, but because she wanted to ensure representation of any minority on the 
A. L C. 0., and proportional representation was the only means to do it Tho 
speaker, therefore, appealed to the Honse to accept her amendment. 

Mr. Sri Prahash said that the system of single transferable vote was certMnly 
unworkable for election of delegates, but it was necessary to retain It to secure re- 
presentation of minority groups in the A. L C. C. 

Mr. Kishori Prasad Singh said that the system of proportional representation 
had the approval of Gandhiji during the Bombay session of the Congress, and shonld 
not be abandoned. 

Acharya Kripalani explained his experience as General Secretary. Though tho 
single transferable vote was good as a system, it has either not been noderstood, or 
has boon wrongly applied. With one or two exceptions, all Provinoial Committees 
had asked for election. A good thing could not be given into tbe hands of a monkey. 
In the same way, this system was not workablo, Tho so-called minority consisted 
of men who had been there, even when there was no system of proportional 
representation. K the Socialists undertook to educate tho people about its proper 
use, it could be reintroduced. 

Mr. Bhattaeharya was opposed to tho amendment in principle. He warned, that 
If proportional representation was abolished, splits and bitterness would bo oansed 
throng failure of minorities. 

Mr. Meherally said that there was no coDstilntion free from corruption in its 
working. If Provincial Congress Committee members did not kiow how, to work 
the system of single transferable vote, then they forfeited their claim to represent 
the nation. 

•Dr. Pattabi maintained that its retention would lead to corruption. Therefore, he 
said it shonld be abolished, 

AJtENDMEllIB OAnmED 

Before tho House divided a delegate asked Mr. Nehru lor his views. Ho replied 
that these had been expressed three days ago in the Bubjeots Committee, . 

The House divided by show of hands, the President declaring that those in favour 
of letontfcn of proportional representation were 190 and those against IGO. 

The division was ohallengea, and tellers were appointed, «Mrs. Knmaladovi’s amend- 
ment seeking' retention of proportional representation was carried by'a majority of 
20, -rating being 227 lor retention and 207 against. . . , ■ 
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. BoolaliBts thus recorded the first victory of the session, and the President’s view 
in favour of retention was npheldi 

The Sooidists and others who ■ voted for Hrs. Kamaladevi’s amendment were 
happy that the last aot of the session was a triumph not so much for their view as 
for the President’s view, who stood vindicated by the delegates’ verdict in favour 
of his view as against that of the Working Committee. 

It may be recalled that Mr. Nehru had taken in the Subjects Committee the 
unprecedented course of stating his opposition to the abolition of proportional repre- 
sentation regarding elections to the A. L 0. 0. on the ground that it embodied a 
principle for minority representation, which had a broader meaning. 

Thereafter, the President, before bringing the session to a close, thanked the 
Reception Committee and said ; “It is customary on such an occasion for some to 
indulge in a funeral oration, and who may be more fit for this task than Mrs. Naidu, 
■who_ uninvited (laughter), proposed to tell you about this session and about the 
President of this Congress, who has sat on high eminence these three days and is 
now going back to oblivion,’’ ? (Cheers.) 

Mns. Naidu’s TEtBum to Presidest 

Mrs. Naidu sMd that she had come to deliver the funeral oration for old things 
that have taken long to die. “In this city of old tradition and old forgotten kings, 
which is now the scene of Mushaira and weeping for the dead, has been born a new 
vision. The President says that he is going into oblivion. He mayjbo hidden in radiance 
of glory, but he will Illumine the path to freedom. Only a few years ago, in this 
city, I saw the passing of a great man, who was the symbol of India's struggle ior 
freedom, who, with his last breath spoke of the freedom of India, and his last charge 
to India was that they should never go back on their plighted word. To-day, ms 
spirit must rejoice that his son is carrying out the mandate that was a legacy 
to him (cheers) 

“It was long overdue that the ‘Congress and India should realise that she was only 
a unit of the great world scheme and an indivisible partlof a groat world scheme. If it 
is the funeral oration for the dead of yesterday it ia a welcome to the dawn, of wtoh 
the President is the herald We look on him with Us courage, with his great idealism, 
wo think of him with his great international experience and vision. We are proud that 
ho has been chosen nnanimously by the nation as her guide to the dawn of freedom. 
His task has not been easy. It has ceen a task of trying toireconoUe almost ItTeoonoUla- 
able modes of thonght, and yet he has managed so to harmonise these views that 
this idealist, this man so implacable for freedom, so insatiate In bis desire for fre^ 
dom, has sweetness, grace, wisdom, statesmanship and forbearance to be able to hold 
together in friendliness elements that might have been hostile to one another and 
irreconoilablo with one another. Therefore, I end with adieu to yesterday Md 
welcome to to-morrow, iu wUoh we do join together in a pilgriinage towards 
the dawn of liberty (applause).” 

Mrs. Naidu next thanked the Reception Committee and volunteera. 

The session ended at 1-15 a. m., with “Bandemataram” song and cheers for Mr. 
Jawharlal, GandUji, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and “Bbaratmata”. 


A REVIEW OF THE CONGRESS SESSION 

Mr. 8: Satvamurti, President of the Tamil Nad Congress Committee, addressed 
a weU-attendeu meeting, on the 29Ui. April 1936, at the' ‘Congress House,’ 
Madras, on “The Lucknow Congress and the Work Before Us”. Mr. 
Satyamurti said that lie session of the Congress in Lucknow was unprece- 
dented in three respects. For the first time in the Ustory of the Congress, a person 
bMonging to the province in wMoh the Congre^ was held, was in the chair. 
BeooniUy, the session was held during the' Easter holidays and thirdly Congress met 
under the Bombay oonstitntion. They had the smallest All-India Congress Commi- 
ttee and they had a small number of delegates. Another feature was that the 
se^on was held in open air. He desired to tell the youth of the Presidency that 
if they ' wanted to t^ their . place in national life and to play their part in all- 
India organisations, they should learn HindustanL Mr, Satyamurti paid a tribute to 
the women voluntMrs for the services rendered by them duruig the Congress 
ses^on. Proceeding, the speaker said that Mahatma Gandhi was definitely out of the 
Congress. No domit, he was available to those who wished to get Us advice. . Being 

87 
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a oourteons man, he could not refuse to answer questions put to him by leaders. 
Beyond that, it was not correct to say that he played any part, directly or Indirectly, 
in the Luoknow Congress and the decisions arrived thereat 

The Cokqbebs CiniNET 

The 'Working Committee praotioally decided every question that came up before 
the Congress. The SnWects Committee and the open session of the Congress 
generally adopted the "Working Conunittee’s suggestion. There was one exception, 
and that was on the question of proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote for the election of members to the All-India Committee, On this, 
there was a difference of opinion. In the open session of the Congress the principle 
was accepted. But generally the Working Committee decided aU issues. It hod been 
contended that this was against democratic principles. In England, every decision 
was arrived at by the British Cabinet The average number of the House- .of 
Commons voted to order. In India where they were fighting for freedom there was 
no room for difference of opinion among the soldiers, and those in high command 
had the right to give a lead to the country. 

Olhe Bombay constitution had been rMloally altered. The manual labour -010036 
had gon^ muon to the relief of many. The number of delegates had been doubly 
The All-India Congress Committee had been strengthened. The Congress session 
would be held heritor in December every year. 

One of the oritioisms levelled was that the Luoknow Congress decided nothing. 
Luoknow decided nothing, in the views of those gentlemen to whom office acceptance 
was everything. The (Congress, the speaker declared, decided many fundamental 
questions of profound national importance. 

Hesolutions offering greetings to the prisoners who were lanmshing in jail and 
especially the detenus, and condemning the imprisonment of Mr. S. V. Bote were 
adopted. The speaker would heartily endorse the appeal made by the Oongreffl 
President for the observance of May 10 as the •‘Subhash Bose day," and he hoped 
that members of other parties would also participate in the observance. 

SnpPBEsaioN OP Omn Iibketies 

The next resolution passed related to suppression of civil liberties. Special 
attention was drawn in the resolution to the foot that the suppression was at its 
worst at present and an appeal was made for the carrying on of an agitation against 
the repressive laws. The aim 'of the powers-tbat-be was to demoraliso the nation. 
There could not be any greater repression than in Abysslm'a by Italy, the use of 
poison gas, bombing of cities - and the massacre of women and children— and yet 
tho Emperor and the Empress were fighting the Italians, with courage. It should 
be brought homo to the Government that even the worst repression oonld not shake 
tho resmve of a nation determined to achieve freedom. , 

, India’s Fbeedom ■ 

The next resolution pointed out that the question 'of India’s freedom -should be 
made on international one. India was an Orimnal Member of the League of Nations. 
They should make it clear to the world that so long as Imperialism lasted, India 
could not be' free'-nnd that- ■'otily' when India tvas free could 'there be permanent 
peace in this world. When India was admitted into the League as an original mem- 
ber -Britain promised to. givdy her freedom,., That promise had not, been kept!. Tho 
existence of the war danger -was' pointed out, by tho Luoknow Congress, and atesol'u- 
tion was adopted stating that Indiads had tho right to refuse to participate. in’ a 
war unless their express permission was glken for Taunohing on it. This; right had 
been given to the Dominions. Tho war danger, had become imminent beoausoL of the 
Italian attack on Ethiopia, the Japanese aggression and the occupation of the.fthinO- 
land by Germany, " India had no interfest in any imperialistio policy., : -She wanted 
to make the world safe for democracy and. for humanity. , 1 ' 

■ ' ' . COKOKESS 4K0 IHE EeFOEMS - , 1, 

Mr. Satjjamurthi next, dealt- -with the resolution on tho ’Government of India ;Act, 

- and said that the ddoisiou of- the Congress was an important one. Beginning with 
tho Simon Commissionj 'the -Hound Table Oonferonoes, the 'iTOfo Paper, ^^the Parifa- 
-mentary Committee’s report, the/'Aot and the.rnles tberennder — there had been' a 
•- progressive -decline. .. Tho ■ Congress therefore stated that the Act -was designed- to 
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facilitate and perpetuate the domination of the British over the people of India and 
therefore reiterated its rejeotion of the new Constitution in its entirety.: The Consti- 
tution could not be rejeoted by merely passing a resolution. The Congress wanted 
to bring about a state of affairs under whioh the Government would have to take 
back this constitution and replace it by an agreed one, consistent with the wishes 
and aspirations of the people of India. On this, he said, there was no difference 
between one school of Congressmen and another. The Congress also doolared that, 
an acceptable constitution should be based on the independence of India, and must 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on adult franchise or the nearest 
approach to it, _ 

Taking a practical view, the (^ngress also decided to set up candidates for the 
ensuing elections to the provincial legislatures, to set up candidates only in 
accordance with the mandate of the Congress, choose candidates only from those 
who fully supported its objective of independence and pledged themselves to carry 
out the Congress policy in regard to the Legislative Counoils. Ten per cent of the 
people of thm country* had been enfranchised, and he appealed to all to co-operate 
in making the electoral rolls complete and accurate. He suggested that the Govern- 
ment should take the co-operation of all parties and individuals id this matter. In 
Madras Presidency alone there would, he thought, be at least about five million 
voters and they shonld endeavour to bring them all on the rolls. The prestige of 
the Ckmgress and above all the highest interests of the country required that they 
should bring all voters on the rolls, l^hatma Gandhi claimed at, the second Round 
Table Conference that he represented the people of India and no one else. It was_ 
up to them dll to help the Congress to make good that claim. He appealed fd’ 
every patriotic man and woman in this country to help in this worL . . 

The All-India Congress Committee, he said, would, before the" eleotibns, issue a 
manifesto explaining tbe politioal and economic , programme of the Congress in 
conformity with the resolutions passed from time to time, and the provincial 
committees might supplement the programme. There was one matter over whioh 
he might shed a tear, but he would not and that fvas the abolition of the Parlia- 
mentary Board. But as one' of those who had cried hoarse since 1920 that^the 
Congress shonld not boycott legislatures, he said, he was now immensely pleased 
that the Congress had decided to undertake the work in relation to the legislatures 
direbUy. ' ■ ■ ' 

, OmCE-AOCEPTANCE IsSTJE ' ' 


• The speaker next referred to the disoussion in tbe Congress on the question of 
aooeptanoe of office, and said that Lucknow accepted a resolution which was the 
same as, the one adopted ..hy the Tamil Nadu Conference at Karaikudi early this 
year; He .was strongly in favour of the resolution. Ho bad not changed his views 
on office acceptance. He was still of the opinion that the Congress should capture 
power wherever it could. But to him it was a means to an end, the imihediate 
end being the destruction of the now constitution, and the nltimate. end, being the 
■independence of India. Therefore, to him a majority vote in, the Confess would 
'not suffioo ; he wanted the vote of the entire Congress or the almost entire vote of 
Uhe Congress. He did not want Pyrrhic victories He would wait till the Congress, 
1 to a -man, accepted this resolution. Further, who knew, the situation might change 
'at any time. A. -world war. might breakout or- Lord Linlithgow might send for 
Gandhiji or .the Reforms- might be scrapped. H - the Act became a scrap of paper, 
-nono>would be happier - than he. But; if the Reforms were introduced, in spite of 
their efforts he wanted -to ‘seize the lion , ,by its maue, .put his hand into its mouth 
and-ohoko it to death’. -_He wanted to mako an appear to all parties outside the 
Congress who were patriotio and nationalist'tp joiu forces .-with the .Congress, 

. , - . Appeal TO- lIuBLnis ’ ^ 


I ‘-t Paying a tribute to Mr. Jinnahls bold and patriotio stand in the Asseinbly, the 
speaker appealed to him to work in po-operation with the,' Congress, if he coma not 
actually coalesce with it, - The - eaamies.were many, strong, resourdeful'and unsoru- 
pnlous and thw (Indians) -should not', divide their forces,' 'He hoped tbd Mnslim 
Parhamentary Board, if it materialised, would either- coffiesoe 'with tiie Congress' or 
work in close co-operation witli it He also appealed to the- Congress Nationalists 
und tee Nationalists of Bengal to oo-operate with the Congress. Sooner or later, 
he knew, Hindus and Muslims would join together. There was now no room fot 
too many parties in this land. He would make an appeal speoially to his Libsral 
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Menas in Madras for whom he had great respect individually that thare .was no 
room for more than two parties, those working for India’s freedom ;and. those 
opposed to it He would therefore appeal to the liberals to join forces with the * 
Co^ess. 

The resolution on the Government of India Act was the piece de reeistance of . 
the Conmess. If he had wanted a vote in favour of ofiBce acceptance, he was sure, 
he would have got the vote, but as he stud, he was content to wait. 

As for the resolution of the Congress- on Indians abroad, he said that their 
condition was becoming worse every day and he thought that till India became fr^. 
the position of her nationals abroad oonJd not improve. 

Contact With The Masses 

Eeferring to the resolution of the Congress on promoting contact with the 
masses, and the ‘dhwani’ in the resolution t hat there should be functional or orga- 
nisational representation, ha said the_ Congress represented the masses and it shonld' 
niake good that claim by enrolling increasingly a large number of men and women 
as members by continued and disinterested service to the masses. It could not 
share the claim with others. It was open to every adnlt to join the Congress. He. 
worfd be prepared to support a_ redaction in the enrolment fee, but to accept 
divided allerianoe would be the undoing of the Congress. The Congress also rightly 
called attention to the appallhig poverty and indebtedness of the peasantry.' But 
until they had full power in their hands, they oonld never give relief-to the 
people.' But it might be nseful to pnt their ideas on paper in order 'to educate 
themselves and the people as to the means of work. 

QuALinOATIOKS FoB CONOBESS CaNBIdATES 

The speaker, proceeding, smd that be bad heard from several gentlemen that 
there were persons who were waiting to join the Congress the instant it decided in 
favour of office acceptance. Alter Velloro, he did not want any of these gentlemen. 
He would rather be in a penhanent minority with a small number of honest, self- 
sacrificing and disintoremed Conmesamen than have a misoellaneons lugg^ of 
tritora, possible, present and pa^’ If the so-called indecision of the Lucknow 
Congress wontd help to make these gentlemen decide not to join the Congress, it 
was good for them and the country. The Tamil Nad Congress Working Committee, 
ie“ESd,' had decided that if any one wished to be set up as a Congress candidate, 
he should have been for six or at least three months a member of the Congress. 
He sbonld be a habitual wearer of khaddar. There would be no room for tiUo , 
holders and each man should prove his loyalty to the Congress by continuous and 

^^^^Satyamurlhi appealed to all to carry the message of the Congress to aH 
parts of the province dnHng the ensuing months. He appealed to those who had 
not already Mne so to enrol themselves as members of the Congress and to wear 
only khaddar and use only Swadeshi. He appealed to them once again to help in 
the ‘stupendous work" of preparing the electoral rolls accurately. The Tamil Nad 
Congress, he said, also desired to start a Sommer School of Poh’tios, and give a 
short conrso of ti'mning to about thirty young men in doing Congress work and 
impart to them some very necessary ednoation in matters relating to pnblio finance, 

f meral economics, Indian history. Indian tariff policy, khaddar, village industries, 
arijau work. Hindi, Seva Dal and health work. Competent lecturers, he said, 
would be requested to participate^ in thB_ work of the sohool, and instmotion would 
be given free. He hoped the various District Congress Committees of the province 
would co-operate to make the Sobool a snocess. 

Other nations fitting for their freedom, he oonoluded, had paid the supremo 
penalty of their lives. He would appeal to all present to do something for their 
connt^. The situation in India and in the world to-day, he said, was vonr favonr- 
. able— so favourable that they had only to know how to tick the hall, kick ix straight 
and kiok it as a team, and it would go straight into the goal, in spite of tho Gritich 
Imperialist goal-keeper. (Applause). 




The Muslim Polity 

The All India Muslim League 

24th. Session— Bombay— 11th. & 12th. April 1936 

The 24th session of the All-India Mnslim Leagne opened at Bombay on the llth. 

1936 in the specially constructed pandal under the presidency of Sir Bucd 
Wazir H(Man, ex-Chief Ju^e of the Ondh Chief Court. There was a largo gathanng 
present, including about 200 delegates from outside. The proceedings commence 
■with recitation from the ‘-Quoratf’, after which Sir Ourrimbhoy EbrMm, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, read his address. 

Welcome Addrest 

“Unity is the bedrock of nationhood, as it is also the essence of all religion. And 
no Cousbtutioa, however advantageous from our point of view, can wo5k well or 
survive -in the absence of inter-communal good-will and harmony. Unity is, there- 
fore, the prime need of the hour”, declared Sir Ourrimbhoy Ernhim, in the coarse 
of his address. He appealed to the Hindus to take a laree view of the efforts 
of the Muslims at self-realisation, emphasizing that their (Muslims’l aim was not 
to secure more jobs or preferential treatment, but the general uplift or the; 70 million 
of Indian Muslims, for which mainly the All-India Muslim League stood. 

Referring to the momentous character of the present session, Sir Ourrimbhoy 
said that the first and foremost question facing them was the defining of their 
attitude with regard to the reformod Constitution. Whatever may be the criticism 
levelled against it, he considered that it had come to stay and all of them agreed 
that it must bo worked in a spirit of co-operation. The reforms may not have 
gone far enough, but that was . no reason for a counsel of despair and an attitude 
of negation.. He hoped that their attitude towards the worlang of the reforms 
would be so' frameu and co-ordinated as to lay special stress in their efforts at 
improvement in the direction of bringing more education to the poor and better 
scope for the agricultural and industrial classes and the improvement of good rela- 
tions between the various communities in the land. 

Discussing the imperative need of mass education among Muslims, Sir Ourrimbhoy 
expressed gratification that, as a result of the efforts in the past, much headway 
had been made in the matter of Muslim education. He advocated that praoticm 
training for an industrial or commercial career should go hand in hand with general 
education. This would, he thought, relievo the stress of present unemployment 
and serve as an absorbing channel for youthful energy. It was also necessary 
to n^leot the aspect of j^ysical development of youths. A short course of military 
training at the right period would make the community strong, vigorous and self- 
reliant and would imbue Muslim youths with a feeling of fitness and confidence in the 
life’s battle ahead. As regards female education. Sir Ourrimbhoy said_ that the 
conditions of modem life had rendered the ednoation of women no less important 
than that of men, if the Society were to make all-round progress. 

Describing Mr, If. A. Jinnah as “the fearless upholder of the Mnslim cause” 
Sir Ourrimbhoy paid a glowing tribute to the life-long services of the permanent 
President of the League (Mr. Jinnah) in the cause of the fiRrsHm community Though 
held in high esteem by all the communities in the country and by tho Government, 
the Muslims should be particularly gratefnl to Mr. Jinnah for his championing their 
cause when the occasion called for it 

Sir Cnrrimbhoy concluded with an impassioned Tappeal for communal unity and 
said, “For tibe sake of God. of our country and onr community, let ns make disagree- 
ment and discord a thing of the dead past, and let ns invite others also to make it 
so Let ns approach onr people and say. that we cannot do ■without unity, and let 
uB ask tho Hindu leaders to say likewise to their people.”. 
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[ BOUBiY— 


Mr. Speech 

Mr. H. A. Jinnaf^ in inviting Sir Syed 'Wazir Hasan jto occupy the-oli^^ 
the latter’ 8^ services to th^ ilnSllm ,-oomnmnlty ■ and the ofluntry atjarge. He addw ^ 
that Sir Wazir Hasan was also p'rominhntly associated with tne Luofiiow Pact 
view of the vital importance or the present session, when they had to formulato 
their attitudo towards the coming Oonstitntion, ^when they had to, evolve a TOhoy 
and promamme for/work inside and onteide.the Legislatures ana. they had to chalk out 
a plan for tho^mnoh desired oommdnal unity, no' one'‘df£fe 'more ’suitable than Bit 
Syed "Wazir Hasan to give them the proper lead. Therefore, the eyes of Muslim 
India fell upon the “soldier and warrior,’’ to guide its politioal destinies. , .. 

PrefidentUl Addren 


, Sir Syed Waxir Easan then read his address. In the course of his leu^y 
presidential address, Sir Syed traced the position of Muslims from the, Umo 
of the Indian Mutiny, the efforts of Sir Syed Ahm ed and other leaders to 
them from the slough of despond and ignoranoe and their entry into polincs. He 
traced the successive attempts made by the leaders of Hindus and Muslims to 
arrive at an understanding regarding the vexed questions of communal repiroenta- 
tion in the legislatures and the Government services and stressed the' attune ot 
Muslims towards the Reforms. After analysing tte defects in the new constitution, 
he observed : . . i v i, 

A constitution is literally being forced on us by the British Parliament, wmon 
nobody likes, which no one approves ot After several year8_ of Commissions, Ke- 
ports. Conferences and Committees, a monstrosity has been invents and is psiCB, 
presented to India in the garb of this Constitution Act. It is anti-demooratio. it 
will strengthen all the most ' reactionary elements in the country and instead of help* 
ing us to develop on progressive lines, it will enohain and orneh the ioross 
for democracy and freedom. The Muslim olasses, the Mnslira masses will suffer from 
the new scheme as much as' any 'other section of the Indian people. 


"We have no other choice left but to work on the lines of what is compendiously 
called constitutional agi^on. It has one great advantage, it can be pursued botn 
inside and outside the legislatures and should be pursued in both these spheres. Hut to 
be of any use it must be effective, almost compelling in its resnlts^nd It oannot no 
so unless and until it is the voice and the act of a united India. The exishng 
tioal oiroumstances of our country present no obstacle in effecting uni^. The opjeot 
of all political organisations, Hinuu, Muslim and Agriculturists, is avowedly the attain^ 
ment of self-government for Indio. The question of separate and joint eleotoraj^ 
has been set at rest and we shall, be well advised to leave it there. In the hignor 
interests of the oountry I appeal for unity not only between ffindus and Ifualims 
as such but also between tne various olasses and different politioal organisations. 
Such unity will not only make an ideal a reality but it will also givo opportunity for 
politioal Miustment amongst all concerned. Even in the past there was no difference 
on essentials and there is none now. The differences in details _ have also oi^od to 
exist Is there any moral justification loft for perpetuating differences, .yhen ■mo 
supreme nped of the country in its struggle for freedom^ is unity ? A i^ted India 
■will be a force to be reckoned with, not the helpless victim of callous and irrespon- 
sible government t • 't 

ThS unity should not merely bo an abstract and distant ideal. Wo must 
a concrete shape by organising the broadest strata of the entire Indian people; 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians, on the basis ot a_ common progrmiM 
of action. "We snonld immediately sot about, in C 0 ;operation with other progrossiw 
politioal parties In the country to find such minimudi m^ure of agreemem m 
would enaole us to act together. I suggest for your consideration the following 
programme of our immediate aims ; — . i ' 

(1) A democratic responsiblo government, with adult franchise, jto take the place 

of present system. , •' u* 

(2) Repeal of all exceptionally repressive laws and the granting of the right, ot 

, free speech, freedom of mo press and organisation. . , j i 

13) Immodiate economic relief to the peasantry; state provision 
uneducated unemployed ; and an eight-hour working day with fixed minimum wages 
, for tho, workers. ’ ' i ' ' , ’ ' 

(4) Introduction of free, compulsory primary education. •. ' 
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' ' A piogratome of this nature ■mil gi've us the opportunity to organise a nation- 
■wide movement ; it wUI arouse the politioal consciousness of milUous of our 
oountirmen : it -will bring together the various communities and create a spirit of 
mutual confidence and, finally, it -mil bring such a pressure on the Government 
that it cannot be ignorw. Its inevitable consequence will be that we will be 
brought nearer to our goal of freedom. The salvation of the Indian people can only 
corae through ,thek own united efforts. And there is no other methou of creating 
this unity than action on the lines of a programme that cuts through our communal 
divisions and has an appeal not only for the patriotic section of our upper classes 
but for millions of our poorer countrymen. 

I suggest that in order to work out the details of this programme a letter should 
be issura over the signature of the Permanent President of the League and the 
Indian National Congress to all politioal organisations, consisting of Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs etc., alike to attend a meeting at the earliest opportunity. This meeting 
may bo called upon, 

(a) to settle an annual programme of action, to be worked both inside and out- 
side of the new legislatures^ and local boards. 

ft) ' To draft a constitution for India. 

This body should also elect a permanent committee, to see that agitation on the 
basis of the settled programme is carried through in the country as effectively as 
possible, to org^ise the electoral campaign, and generally to give a lead to the 
country on all important political issues which may arise from time to time. The 
session at this stage adjourned till the next day. 

Subjectt Committee Resointlont 


The Subjects Committee of the League, after 4 hours’ heated debate^ passed the 
following resolutions which were placed on the next day at the open session: — 

“The All-India Moslem League enters its emphatic protest against forcing a 
Constitution upon the people of India, as embodied in the wvemment of India Act 
1936, against their will inspite of the repeated disapproval and dissent expressed 
by various bodies and organisations in the country. 

“The League considers that having regard to the conditions prevailing in the 
couu^, the provincial scheme of the constitution be utilised for what it is worth, 
in spite of the most objectionable features contained therein, which render real 
control, responsibility of Ministry and Legislature over the entire field of Govern- 
ment and administration nugatory. 

“The League is clearly of the opinion that the All-India Federal Scheme of 
Central Government, emoodied in the Government of India Act, is fundamentally 
bad. It is most reactionary, retrograde, injurious and fatal to the vital interests of 
British India vis-a-vis Indian States, and it is calculated to thwart and delay indefl- 
hitely the realization of India’s most oherished goal of complete Eesponsible Govern- 
ment, and is totally unacceptable. 

^he League considers tliat the British Parliament should still take the oppor- 
tunity to review the whole situation afresh, regarding the Central Scheme, before it 
is inaugurated, as the League feels convinced timt the present scheme -will not bring 
peace and ' contentment to the ' people. If it is' persisted and enforced upon the 

a le, it will lead to disaster, because it is entirely unworkable in the interests of 
u" ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

The Subjects Comraittee alM passed a' resolution forming a Central Parliamentary 
' Board, with Mr. M.- A. Jinnah as Permanent President authorising him to, -appoint 
35 members and also organise’ Pro'rinoial Parliamentary Boards for contesting the 
coming loleotions. ' ' . ' ' ' 

Anotner resolution suggesting four-anpa membership for the League, instead of 
one rupee, was thrown o^ 


I Resolution* — 2nd. Day — 12tb. April 1936 

The Second day’s session of the Le^e, which re-assembled this morning, 
passed five resolutions before if a^oumed for -lirno h. The first bfferw 
r^eotful condolence to His, Mmesty King Edward Vlli and Queen Mary on the 
sad demise of His late Majesfy King George and its loyal congratulations to King 
Edward on his accession to the throne and assured him of, the loyalty of the 
Muslims of India. Condolence resolutlous were also passed on the deaths of Khan 
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Bahador Hafiz Hidayat Hossatn, Mr. Sbarifdowji Oauji, Syed .Makdhmn Eajan 
Batoli Bhah and SheJSh Makbnl Bossmn, 

The Lc^ae offered its gratitude to Mr Jinnah for big valoablo services rendered 
in connection •with the Shahidganj Mosgne qneetion at a time when no other leader 
could venture to undertato the responsibility. 

The resolution was moved by Hnji Anisuddin and seconded by Nawab Ahmed. 
Tarkhan Danlatana. 

Mr. Art Bahadur moved a resolntion that a Committee bo formed to revise and 
amend the constitution and rules in order to bring it to the present day require- 
ments of the Mnslims of India, The resolntion was passed after heated discussion 
in which Sir Mahomed Takub related the charges levelled against the anthorities 
of the Leagne by the mover that they had been indifferent to meet the wishes of 
the Muslims in general in this respect 

The annual report of the Le^ne presented by Sir Uahomed roJteb , reviewing 
the activities of the League since the time of its last session, was also adopted. Sir 
Mahomed Yakub referr^ to “financial bankruptcy” of the League which impeded 
the enpansion of its activities. 

Sir Syed Waztr Husartj President of the session, stated that he had committed a 
mistake in faot when he said in his address yesterday that the League was prepared 
to work the constitution. It was not so, as the question was left to be decided by 
the open session, 

fiESomraoN ON Inmilk CoxBinTmoN 

In moving the resolntion regarding the constitation, Mr. JU. A, JirtrutA traoed its 
history and examined in detail what they got under it He said that in this coasti- 
tntion there was only two per cent responsibility and 98 per cent safeguards and 
special responsibilities of the Governor-General. -Even this two per cent of respon- 
sibility was hedged in by the constitution of two Houses of Federm Legislatures : 

Referring to the efforts made at the Bound Table ConfereHoes, ■ to bring about an 
agreement between Hindus and MnsUms, Mr. Jinnah asserted that it was not reh- 
mous or communal mdttves whioh actuated them ns a minority oommnnity to ask 
for certain safeguards from Hindus before marching with them along the road to 
freedom but unfortunately their terms were no.t acceptable to the majority coroum* 
nity. Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah asked if there was any largest common agreement 
in favour of the coming constitation. {Voices : “No, no”.) He advised Indians to 
do with It what Germans did with the Treaty of Vers^es whioh was forced upon 
them. He examined the ways and means to put pressure on the British-Govemment 
to modify the constitution. Armed rovolntion was an impossibUity, while non-co- 
operation had been tried and found a failnre. There was left constitutional agitation 
which meant work inside and outside the Le^latores for releasing the forces whioh 
would make the British Government bend. But it could not be done by one commu- 
nity. It required all communities to stand shoulder to shoulder. .He assertrf that 
the Congress would never reach the goal which they all desired unless and until 
they approached_ the Muslims, But whether the Congress recognised their claims or 
not, they owed it not only to their own commnnlty but to their country at large to 
organise themselves and march along the rood - to freedom and nltimatelv attain 
their goal. If they succeeded in doing so, the Congress would bo forced^ to . ' 

Baja Oaenafar Ah (the Punjab) supporting Mr. Jlnnah's lesolutiot^ ^d turn 
the Federal part of the constitotional soheme was yet incomplete as it mvolw 
the condition of the enhy of Indian Princes into it which hitherto had not been - 
fulfilled. Princes in their own interests as well as those of British India shoma 
refuse to enter the Federation until and unless there was complete unity- betwMn 
the various communities in British India and friendly understanding between the 
Government and the people of this country. , ii, 

Syed HotBain £mam (Bihar) also supported the resolntion. Ho said that there 
was only one political aim open to Indians and that was to seonro freedom. It rw 
time to unite for achieving ■ this end and ■ not for fighting among themselves., Ho 
thought that the present constitation was better than the coming one as the former 
contsjnod seeds of growth. ' , , 

Raja Gaxnafar Ati Khan^ moving tho rosolution, said that it was an essonM 
part of Mr. Jlnnah’s resolution on the Constitation Act, os it was designed to give , 
practical effect thereto. By this means ‘they would be able to seno. their -true 
representatives to the Lerislatnres and popularise' and carrv out the policy enun- 
ciated in Mr. Jinnnh’s res^ntion. . - ' 
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TT ?, 9ozon BpeMhes supporting the resolutiou wore made, speakers iacladinp 

Eaji E^iid Ahin^ (Delhn, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Klian, (U. P.), Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Aaan, Mayor Of Madras, Mr. Hossain Imara of Bihar and Manlana Irfan of Bombay. 
The resolution was unanimously oatried. 

Electios Committee 

Before conoluding, a resolution was _ passed asking the League to take stops to 
contest the approaching provincial elections and for tnis purpose authorised Mr. H.- 
A. Jttinah to form a Central^ Election Board under his presidentship, consisting of 
not less than 35 members, vrith powers to constitute aud aSMiate provincial election 
boards. 

Sir iVazir Hasan, in his concluding romarks, said that Mr. Jinnoh’s resolution 
extended the hand of friendship and co-operation not only to the Congress hut to 
all political orwniaations. “Wo must remember rve are a minority section of the 
great nation pi India. We are prepared to co-operate with every other political 
organisation in. the country on the great struggle for attaining freedom. It remains 
for the majority section to responcL The wore we will have to do independent of 
any other organisation.” 

Referring to the Government of India Act. Sir Waxir Hasan said that they 
must make the best use of it. “Remember that success or failure of the experi- 
ment by utilising the reforms to the best of our abilities within the limits of fho 
law for the heneht oi out oountry depends on the character of representatives yon 
send to Legislatures. Be very careful to secure the best men to represent you in 
the Legislatures”, he concluded. 

Nawabxa da Liaqat Ali Khan, U. P., was elected Honorary Secretary of tlio 
League in pi ace of Sir Mahomed Yakub, while elections of the nco-Presidents and 
the Joint Secretary were postponed. 


A REVIEW OF THE LEAGUE SESSION 

Mr. Abdul Eameed Khan, Mayor of Madras, gave his_ impressions of the 
League Session at a meeting of the members of the Muslim Parliament, held 
in Madras on the 26th. April 1936. In the course of his speech. Mr. Khan 
spoko on his impressions of the recent session of the All-India Mnslim Loamie. 
He said that the proceedings of the All-India Mnslim League Session had 
not been reported in the Press in full. The League was acccopted on all 
hands, particularly among Muslims, as the only organisation which truly represented 
MnsUm opinion in the country. It was no doubt true that thero was a period when 
it was not functioning in the manner in which it ought to have done as the accreditod 
organisation of the Muslim community, and when other Muslim Community 
organisations came into existence. But the Muslim community was now veering 
round to tho view that it should concentrate its attention on a single organisation 
for the communi^. The choice could not but fall on the All-India Muslim League. 
The session at Bombay was momeutous. The President of the session. Sir fij/cd 
JFazir Easaii, ex-Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court, was on active politician 
before he entered service, and his address at the session was a master-piece. He 
made out a very strong case for freedom for India and also made su^estions for 
bringing about communal unity in this country in a practical^ manner, flo urged 
the need for co-operation between the various political organisatio«_s. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali Jinnah, the permaueut President of the League, also made an important speech. 
After the serious attempts that Mr. Jinnah made to bring about communal unity 
between Hindus and Muslims— particularly between tlie Congress and Jthe Muslim 
League— on the basis of a joint electorate, had failed, and .the Ooramunal Award 
had been made by the Premier. Mr. Jinnah felt that it was not possible for him, 
either single-handed or with the community behind him, to bring about a lasting 
settlement between Hindus and Muslims on the basis of joint eloctorato. Ho thought 
therefore that tho best thing for tho Muslim communi^ to do, under tho circum- 
stances, was to carry on the fight for the country’s freedom under tho auspices of 
the AU-Iudia Muslim League. 

This year’s session of tho All-India Muslim Loame, Mr. Abdul Eameed Khan 
continuing said, was held not so much for the sake of advancing tho interests of 
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the Muslim community ns to civo osprossion to the opinion of the adranced sootion 
of tho community on the Constitution Act of 1935- The session sho^d tliaf ^ 
Muslim community was prepared to go on with the fight for ® 

even without the help of other oommunibes. Mr. Mahorned All Jmn^ made ttis 
Tery clear in his speech. Nobody could, therefore, say that ^^^on there was ^e 
Indian National Congress, there was 'no need for 

Hindu Mahasabha had been hampering the advance of tho Congress torrards the 
cherished goal and making it impossible for tte ^ngress and espeoumy for me 
Hindu Members of the Congress to join hands with the other communihre. 
fore on the question of the Communal Award, the CongreM Sun 

give any decided lead. Under suoh oireumstances, the Muslim community hau no 
oUior alternative but to fight tho batUo of the country under the auspices of the 
All-India Muslim League, 

OmOE-AcOEPTANOE 

The session this year was momontcus on account also of the fact that tho Cons- 
titution Act of 1935, in tho words of Mr. Jinnah himself, had been forced upou mis 
country against its will. There were two courses open. One was to non-co-opomo 
entirely with the Constitution. But that was not the policy purOT^ „r 

Congress. The Congress had decided to enter the Connoifs, *^nt 'tte question of 
ofiioo acceptance had not yet been settled. Anybody ''^^o raew tiie direction in 
which the minds of tho Congressmen worked, however, would remise that mere 
was a fairly large opinion in favour of acceptance of office. But after 
office what Congressmen would do no body mew. The course of 
with the Constitution having thus been eliminated, there remaimm the couree o 
working it willingly. This coarse they could _ not adopt, m so far ^ 9 ■ , 

country had more or less deolar^ me Constitution _ as being totally ®_; 

The only thing they could do was to utilise the Provinoial_ ®o®®®®^® i," 

tion for what it was worth. There was no^ use c. 

worked by those who would be mere tools in the h_mds of the Government b 
the Congress as well as the Muslim league had decided to utilise the Prmunc m 
scheme for what it was worth. So far as the ^j-Indla 
concerned, the League had clearly expressed the opinion that it was fundamentally 
bad and most reactionary. 


The League akd tue OinEn PAums 

Concluding, Mr. Abdul Hamecd Khan said that the All-India Mnslim Longne had 
thus decided on the setting up of a Central Election l^ard as wpll as Provincial 
Election Boards and of branches of the League at district centres m the proyinoes 
for the purpose of setting up candidates. It was not going to be a reaotionary 
party, but one with an advanced and progressive programme and one which wouiu 
co-operate with groups and parties with proximate aims and ideals. In this proyinoe, 
ho did not think it would be possible for the Muslim Party to co-operate wim any 
other than a party which had an advanced and progressive programme. He uia 
not know what the Congress would do with regard to tho question of office acoep- • 
tanoe. Ho did not think that the Muslim League would, in any case, mboo office. 
If the Congress, by any chance, tabooed office acceptanoe mtogother, then the MMlirn 
Party in the Provincial Legislatures would have to consider tho adviMbuity ot 
joining tho most advanced party other than the Congress. There was m uw air tho 
possibility of tho formation of another party called the People's Party. Whether it 
was advisable to have a communal party in the Legislatures or not, was a quMtion 
one might ask. If a person entered the Council on a particular ticket he shomu 
remain in tho Council only until suoh time as he adhered to tho pnnoiples of tho 
party on whose ticket he had been returned. 

It was necessary that Muslims should have a common programme on tlio basis of 
which alone they should get into the Legislatures. This programme need not nece- 
ssarily bo a communal programme. He appealed to his Muslim bretiircn, therefore, 
to respond to the appeal of the All-India Muslim League and set about tho forma- 
tion of distriot leagues and a Provincial League. The League would not be a rival 
to any political organisation in the country. Its only, object would bo to take tho 
entire oommunity togetbor and send reprosontatives to tho Legislatures on a 
definite ticket. . ■ 
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THE LEAGUE PARLIAMENTARY BOARD MANIFESTO 

After disoossioE lasting over font dam, the All-India Mnslim League Parliament- 
ary Board, under the presidentship of Ur. SI, A. Jinnah, adopted the following 
manifesto and issued it from Lahore on the 1 1th. June 1 936 

The advent and announcement of the IHnto-Morley reforms brought home to leaders 
of Mussalmans the necessity of starting a Muslim political organisation and thus was 
founded the All-India Muslim League at Dacca in December^ 1906. The League adopted 
its creed and ideal definitely in December, 1912, and altered its ccnstitution. having for 
its aims and objects (1) full responsible government for India with adequate and effec- 
tive safeguards for Mussalmans, (2) to protect and advance the political and religious 
and other rights and interests of Indian Mussalmans, (3) to promote friendship and 
union between Mussalmans and other communities in India, and (4) to maintain and 
strengthen brotherly reLations between Mussalmans in India and those in otter 
countries. 

The League has been faithfully and loyally acting in accordance with these funda- 
mental principles ever since. During the period of existence of the Minto-Morley 
constitution, it continued its development from time to time and represented and 
voiced the true feelings and opinions of Mussalmans. As time went on, tho co-ope- 
ration and help of prominent lenders of India and particularly of that great man, 
tho late Maharaja of Mahmudabad, whose soilless devotion and patriotio fervour 
and singlo-mindedness of purpose gave the League such strength, power and sup- 
port that it reached the zenith of its ascendency and aocomplitted what is one of 
the greatest beacon lights in the constitutional history of India, tho Lnoknow Pact, 
which is known as tho “League Congress Pact” in 1916. This paot will go down in 
Indian history as a landmark in the political evolntion of the country as signal 
proof of tho identity of purpose, earnestness and co-operation between tlie two 
great sections of tho people of India in the task of the attainment of responsible 
government 

But the Pact was not the last word on the question of adjustment of political 
differences between Hindus and Mussalmans. Nor was it even intended or could bo 
so considered in the new ciroumstanoes that arose and developed since then. The 
national demand for complete responsible government after the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms became more and more insistent from 1921 onward. Mussalmans stood 
shoulder to shoulder with sister communities and did not log behind in their 
patriotio co-operation with Hindus. But as a minority they maintain the principle 
ttat this position in any future political constitutional structure should be pro- 
tected ana safeguarded. Here it might be stated that at first sight it may appear 
to an amateur politician that such demand savours of communafism but in reality 
to those who understand the political and constitntional history of the world, ft 
must bo evident that it is not only natural but is essential by insuring whole-heart- 
ed and willing co-operation of the minorities who must bo made to feel that they 
can rely upon the majority with a complete sense of confidenoo and security. 

Ikota-’s Goin 

In the various steps that followed the deliberations and collaborations that took 
place, the League has always stood for full responsible Government for India and 
unflinchingly stands for the same ideal. It deplores that as a result of the Round 
Table Conference, tlie British Parliament has forced upon the people of India consti- 
tution embodied in tho Government of India Act of 1635._ Its attitude towards tho 
constitution is defined by its resolution passed at the session of tho AJI-Ihdia Mus- 
lim League to the following effect: “Whllo it accepts tho Commnnal Award till a subs- 
titute is agreed upon between the communities conoerned, emphatically protests 
against tlie constitution embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935 being 
forced upon tho people of India against their will and inspite of their repeated 
disapproval and dissent e.vpressed by the various parties and_ bodies in _ the 
country. The League considers that having regard to the conditions prevailing 
at present in the country the provincial scheme of the _ constitution bo 
utilised for what it is worth, in spite of the most objectionable features 
contained tboroin, which render real control and rcsponsibili^ of tho Ministry 
and Legislature over the entire field of Government and administration nugatory. 

* The League is clearly of opinion that the All-India Federal scheme of Contraf Gov- 
ernment, embodied in tho Government of India Act of 1036 is fundamentally bad. 
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It is most reactionary, retrograde, in|urioas and fatal to tlie vital interests of Britisli 
India vis-a-vis Indian Slates and it is oalontated to thwart and delay indefinitely the 
realisation of India’s most oherised goal of oompleto responsible Government and is , 
totaUy unacoeptable. The League considers that the British Parliament ^ should still 
take the earliest opportunitr? to review the whole situation afresh regarding the cen- 
tral scheme before it is inaugurated or else the Leame feels convinced > that the 
present soheme will not bring peace and contentment to the people but on the con- 
trary it will lead to disaster if forced upon and persisted in as it is entirely unwork- 
able in the interests of India and her people.” 


Electiox Board 

But as the provincial scheme embodied in the Government of India Act is going 
to be enforced in the course of next year, the League decided that having regard to 
the conditions prevailing at present in the oonnt^, Bie provincial sohemo'of oonstitahon 
bo utilised for what it is worth. In view of this decision, the League farther decided . 
that a Central Election Board bo formed with power to consUtnte-and atfiliate provincial 
election boards in the various provinces and passed the following resolution ; 
“Whereas the parliamentary system of government which is being introduced in this 
country with the inauguration of the now constitution pre-supposes the formation of 

S orties with a weU-defined policy and programme whioh facilitate the education of 
IB electorate and co-operation between the groups with approximate aims and ideals 
and ensures the working of the constitation to fho best advantage and whereas in 
order to strengthen the solidarity of the Muslim community and to secure for Mtu-, 
lims their proper and effective share in provincial governments it is essential that 
Muslims should organise themselves ns cue party with an advanced and progressive 
programme, it is hereby resolved that the All-India Muslim League do take steps to 
contest the approaching provincial elections and for Giis purpose appoint Mr. JiMali 
to form a Central Election Board under his presidentship, consisting of not less_ than 
36 members, with powers to constitute and affiliate provinoial election boards in the 
various provinces, having regard to the condition in each province and devise ways 
and means for carrying out the aforesaid objects.” 

In pursuance of that resolution, the Central Board has now been formed and tuo 
policy and programme of the Central Board has to be defined. The inauguration oi 
the Montagno-Ohelmsford soheme of constitution and the working thereof has deve- 
loped and brought forth various forces and it appears that such power as was avail- 
able under the scheme has been captured in the various provinces by the r^otionaiw 
conservative elements in combination with a coterie of men whoso sold aim and 
object is to secure offices and places for themselves wherever and whenever available. 
This has suited the Government and these two classes have received every enoonrage- 
ment and support with the result that they have not only been a hindrance and an 
obstacle in the way of ’the independent and .progressive intelligentsia, but people 
generally have been exploited. Thus was created a double domination of reactionary 
forces and imperiallBtio power. Our aim is that this domination must cease. 


PonmoAL BnuAHOs 

The present political situation has been aptly described by the president of tlio , 
last session of the All-India Muslim League in the following words : “Now problenw 

have arisen to-day. It is not only the question of eduoating tte middle ciMs ot. 

Muslims in Lidia_ on western lines and providing tiiem with jobs, it is only tno 
question of infnsing in them the ideals of Victorian Liberalism. On the contrary, ^ 
prnsent conditions oompel one to go muoh deeper into the problems of tho enure 
social regeneration of the seventy millions of Muslims, of extricating thorn from, tiie 
terrible poverty, degradation and backwardness into which they have fallen and giving 
them at least the rndimants of oivilised oxistonoo and making them _ froo citizens ot 
a free land. We must realize, as people of otlier countries have realised, that a_ change 
is necessary and that unless such change is soon made the whole of tins social 
stmotnro must come down with a crash which will involve the oxtinotion 
the educated section of our people but also of all privileged classes, whether they 
hold privileges by reason ot caste, land or money. The foandations_ of the supor- 
stniornre in whioh wo are living to-day wore laid centuries ago and it ls_ but natural 
tliat thoso_ foundations have ceased to bo stable now. It is tho duty, if it is not only 
an obligation created by tho' motives ot self-interest, ot all of us eduoafod olassos. , 
capitalists and land-holders to lay tho foundations of tlie' now strnotaro. Ot courso. 

In order that this effort most fmotity, saorificos will have to ho made on tho part oi 
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all. Let me tell you that the building of such a social edifice ■will be more glorious, 
moro human and more just that the building of an empire.” But at the same time 
we must make it clear that the League is opposed to any movement that aims at 
expropriation of private property. 

The main principles on which we expect our representatives in various legislatures 
to work wiU be (1) that the present provincial constitntion and proposed central 
constitution should be replaced immediately by democratic full self-government ; 

and that in the meantime, representatives of the Muslim League in the 
various Legislatures will utilize the Legislatures in order to extract the maximum 
benefit out of the constitution for the uplift of the people iu the various spheres of 
national life. The Muslim League Party must ha formal as a corollary so loug as 
separate electorates exist, but there would be free oo-operatiou with auy group 
or groups whose aims aud ideals are approximately the same as those of the Loague 
party. The League appeals to Mussatmans that they should not permit themselves to 
be exploited ou eoouomio or any other grounds which will break up the solidarity of 
the community. 

PnOGRAlDIE FOR EtECTIOX 

The manifesto lays down the following programme for tlio ensuing elections : To 
protect religious right of Mnssalmans in which conneotion for all matters of purely 
religious character, due weight shall be given to opinions of tho Jamiat-Dlemyi- 
Ilind and Mujrahids, to make every effort to secure tho repeal of all repressive 
laws ; to reject all measures whioh are detrimental to the interest of India, which 
enoroaoh upon the fundamental liberties of tho people and lead to eoouomio 

exploitation of the country, to reduce the heavy cost of administrative 
maohinery, Geutral and Provincial, and allocate substantial funds for uatiou- 

building dopartmonts •, to nationalise the Indian Army and reduce military 

expenditure •, to enoourage development of industries, inolnding cottage 

inaustries ; to regulate ourrenoy, exchange and prices in the interest of tho econo- 
mic development of the country ; to stand for social, educational aud economic up- 
lift of the rural population : to sponsor measures for the relief of agricultural in- 
debtedness ; to make elementary education free and compnls ory; to protect and pro- 
mote the Urdu language and script ; to devise measures for the amelioration of 
the general conditions of the Mussalmans ; and to take steps to r^uoo the heavy 
burden ot taxation and create healthy public opinion and general political cousoious- 
noss thronghont the country. 


The All India Muslim Conference 


Executive Board Meeting 

To define tlie attitude whioh the Indian Muslims slionld adopt regarding their 
future in tho Indian political world, a largo number 'of Muslim loaders mot under 
the chairmanship of H. EL the Aqa Khan at the Executive Board of the AU India 
Moslim Couferenco held at New Delhi on the letfa. Februiry 1936 : — 

ffis Highness the Aga Khay% took the chair amidst cheers. Tho Aga Khan road 
out the following statement whioh was fre^nently pnnetnated with applaoso ; — 

The first halt of the I9th centory saw the soveroignty of India pass out from tho 
Muslim hands into the British iiauds. Tho responsibility for the events ot 1857 was 
laid at tlio door of the Muslims and this made the thoughtful section of them to 
think of their future position in India. It took Indian Muslims a quactor of a 
century to make np their minds and the result was groat. Tho policy of Sir Syod 
Ahmad Khan of Alirarh was to concentrato on odneation and avoid political agita- 
tion of an acute kinL A few Muslims joined tho Indian National Congress but tho 
community as a whole stood apart. 

As a reaction of 20 years’ inaotivity tho All-India Muslim Loagno came •into 
being in 1900 and the co-operation between tho Congress and the League enhuinat^ 
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la their agreement of 1916 whioh was to form the basis of the Mont-Ford Reforms. 
Thus in the first decade of the 20th oentory the Muslim India reconsidered its 
Twliov and in the second decade formulated n new one. Had it not boon for the 
World War thinm might have been different but the problem of political advance 
was pressing and the Indian Muslims decided that despite their being in a mino- 
rity in India they would not stand in the way of their motherland, placing before 
itself the goal of self-Govornment The Indian Muslims realised that most of them, 
were of the same blood as their BTmdn brethren, that many of them were of mixed 
blood and those who had come to India with the Muslim invaders had settled down 
in India for many oentnries and had made India their home and had no homo 
outside India, that they were natives of India just as their Hindu brethren wore 
natives of Indio. The mere faot that they professed a religion whioh was professed 
by tlie inhabitants of other countries also made no ditlorenoe. Just as the 
Afghan would not liie the Arabian domination and the Arabs did not like tte 
Turkish domination, there is no occasion to doubt the genuine feeling of the Indian 
Muslims for Indian nationalism. Onr oultural and spintual links wiui the Muslims 
of other countries do not and cannot prevent us from following considerably purely 
national programmes for self-Government. Having made their choice they were 
ready for political advance and the 1910 agreement between the League and tlie 
Congress was the result The Hindu lenders assured the Muslim leaders of their ' 
religions and cultural integrity and readily agreed to separate representation through 
separate electorates and assured the Muslim leaders of adequate representation m 
future as the Muslim community took to politics. Unfortunately oo-opemtion did 
not last long. • 

What would the Muslims do in the matter of farther reforms ? The Muslim 
leaders gave this matter their most careful consideration and came to the oonolnsion 
that they were in a minority and, at that, a weak minority. Though the attitude of 
their powerful sister community has been cold and distant, their patriotism^ and their 
Bonse of self-respeot and honour did not permit their going baok on their ideal of 
Self-Government for their country. So they decided to ask for maximum reforms 
and to this object they have adhered all along. They knew that provincial autonomy 
in the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Bombay 
and Assam would spell min for them if worked with communal spirit, but 
tliey hoped that better sense would prevail and all the communities womd 
work for the betterment of their motherland instead of against each qother 
and in return they only wanted to have the satisfaction of being a majority 
community in the Frontier Province, the Punjab, Bind and Bengal, 
ing full well that their majority in the Punjab and Bengal was only nominal while 
the Frontier provinoe on account of its geographical position and economic condi- 
tion was not likely to have much of real provincial autonomy. Thus the Muslims 
were not improving their communal position in any way but still they wore for 
political advance. \Vhy ? They ore for tMs political advance solely from tiio 
National motive. Their objeoUve, therefore, in matter of representations was to 
secure such a position as would enable them to have a majority in the legislaturM 
of four provinces. They succeeded in the ease of three provinces . but failed in the 
cose of Bengal. 

In the case of Central legslaturo they retained their proportion to certain extant 
but with the extinction of omoial block from the communal point of view they were 
not going to be as strong in future as in the past. Bat bore again their motive for 
political advance was national, not communal. They failed to secure ’.the clear 
oiation of their undoubted right to adequate representation in the services in the 
provinces but have been feming that their case is so strong that no Government 
claiming to be civilized will be in a position to refuse their just demand Th^ arc 
not elated by successes achieved nor are they too depressed by the failures suffored 
The success and failure in life and partioularly in political life is inevitable and 
regardless of them wo should go on. 

Plea foe Ecosomo EEonoAKisAnox 

India is now entering a new phase of political life. The Indian Mnsliras are 
ready to take their due Aaro in developing the political life in the best interests of 
tho country. Their politioal goal is dominion status. They feel that India s most 
pressing needs are to sooure recognition in other countries. The Indians are not 
fairly treated whether in tho dominions or in tho colonies. At home the Indians 
must have eoonomio reorganization — there is a wide ^ gulf between different sections 
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of Indians. In the midst of e.’:tremo poverty, hangar and nakodnoss, emaciated 
and enfeebled body, ignorance, they are hnman beings by courtesy only. Add to 
his the economically depressed status and add to it that they are intellectually 
depressed. 

"With this denial of divinity in mankind there is a denial of human brotherhood 
and 'we have developed intolerance^ in matters religious and sectarian. The whole 
eoonomio, social and religions fabrio calls for an immediate relief — uplift of the 
weak— economically, intelleo tually and oultnrally that there may be left no one to 
bo called down-trodden. 

Firm IS LmiviDTiii. CosnonoN 

_ Faith is a matter of individual conviction and should not bo allowed to create ill- 
will between the various communities of India. Islam teaches tolerance and the 
smallest and humblest should feel that in a self-governing India his faith and religion 
will be secure and also his culture. 


FtmmE PROOiuiDtE to de of ‘Uplift’ 

I have so far referred to the past. What is the immediate future which is to bo 
the object of the political ohanges that ore coming ? What are we to strive for and 
pledge as a programme to our countrymen ? What is the real work to be accomplished ? 
The future programme is for the ‘nplft’ of the personal, spiritual, moral, intellectual 
and eoonomio life, not only of individuals, not only of families but also of the poor 
masses, the needy and the backward. It is this noble work of uplift with which 
we should oo ncern ourselves irrespective of considerations of caste, colour and creed. 
Thus the pres cription which thoughtful Indians prescribe for the betterment of India 
is ‘uplift’ at home and securing for her people an honourable position abroad. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Sir Safaat Mimed Khan moved a resolution that ‘this meeting of the executive 
hoard of tlio All-India Muslim conferenoe places on record its gratoful thanks to His 
Highness the Aga Khan for the constructive lead he has given to tho community at 
this juncture in his statement made at this meeting, adopts the policy there en- 
unciated as an integral part of its programme and appeals to tho Indian Muslims of 
nil schools of thought to give effect to it.” 

Air. Abdul Matin Chaudhury asked for a ruling whether the meeting was of all 
those invited or of the executive board. Ho had throughout beou opposed to the 
Muslim con ference and did not wish to participate in its proceedings. 

The Aga Khan said that the meeting was of the board and others wore invited 
as raests. 

The above resolntlon was passed after a large number of speeches wore made, 
paying glowing tributes to tho sorvioos of the Aga Khan. 


QoEsnox OF Lbaque axd Coxfehexob Merges 

The question of amalgamating tho Muslim League with the Muslim Conference 
was not put forward in view of the Aga Khan’s opinion that it would bo loft over 
for decision by the Moslims elected to the now provinoial legislatures. 

Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan moving his resolution said but for tbo Aga Khan’s 
personality the Muslim community would not have achieved what it did and would 
Iiavo been exposed to imminent risks (Applause). He assured all tho nationalists tliat 
his friends would ally themselves with the nationalists for the development of tho 
country and tho homo rule. The Aga Khan was tho leader of the entire delegation 
to the Ronnd Table Oonforence and tho fact tho Muslims worked in accord with the 
rest of tho delegates was borne out by tho Hindu Mahasabha dologalo to tbo cou- 
fornco. 

Hon. ^cd Mohammad Padshah supported the resolution and paid a tribute to 
the Aga Khan’s services. 

Raja Gazanfar Ali said that the success achieved by tho Indian delegation in 
London was entirely due to the Aga Khan’s personal influence. Ho felt, however, it 
was ditSonlt to maintain two parallel Muslim organisations. The Aga Khan and Sir 
Fazl-i-Hossaiu were here and also Mr. Jinnnh whose services to tho community 
were onparallelod and unique (Cheers). Let three meet and bring about a merger. 

The Aga Khan replying said that both ho and Sir Fazl-i-Hossam had carefully consi- 
dered the matter and felt as democrats that the question should not bo decided just now. 



M I’feE MltSLtM POLHf t nett DELni— 

■Whon tlio Muslim conforonco was organizod ia 1929 tlio main iiloa was that it should 
be a conforonco of Muslims elootod to the legislatures. Shortly, tlio proyincial oouu- 
oils would bo elected by a very wide franchise. _ Let those Muslim legislators who 
would bo elected under the provincial autonomy decide the question. Had those eleq- 
iions been not imminent ho and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain would have faced the responsi- 
bilitj' of deciding the question. IIo reminded them that non-Muslims also had more 
than one body. 

Raja Qaznafar Ali and Hr. Azhar AH pointed out that it would cause confusion 
and trouble ns happonod at the last election if both the League and the Oonforonce 
put up rival candidates. 

Mr. Hussain Imam did not like the wording of the resolution. 

The Natcab of Chattari said that the resolution had their unanimous support As 
regards the question of merger this should bo brought up, if necessary, ns separate 
resolution. _ ... 

Sir Mohammad Yakub deprecated any speech which would give the impression 
outside that the conference and the League were hostile organisations when in fact 
they had the same objective. 

The resolution was declared carried unanimously, 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi mentioned what 
how the Hindu-Muslim settlement about Bengal 
the good offices of the Agn Khan. It was a he to say that the Aga Khan was a 
communalist 

Alaulana Shatikal Alt wished to be heard os ha had been invited to the meeting 
and the agenda had been sent to him which should not have been done if tho inect- 
ing was of tho executive board only. He appealed to the Ago Khan not to loud 
his name to the resolution as his Highness did not know how some people had ex- 
ploited his Highness' association with such resolutions. He said the Aga Khan wm 
not a king but the Muslims treated him like one (appaluse) and wished him to bo 
above party politics. 

The Aga Khan asked what improvement Maulana Shukat Ali would suggest 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said that he wished the resolution to be confined to thanks 
to the Aga Khan. 

AH. Habib declared that the resolution had been already passed. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said that it was not so. They should not pass any suoh 
resolution in this meeting. _ ■ . ,, 

Thereafter Mr. Hussain Imam moved that a sub-committee be appointed to te the 
data and the venue of the next Muslim conference session. This was agreed to and 
the meeting dissolved. 


' PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION 

Tlio All-India Muslim Contorenco commenced its sixth annual session at I) olid 
on tho 28th. March 1936 in singularly oriental atmosphere. Proceedings opened with 
recitation from tho Holy Quoran,- 

Klian Bahadur Raji Wajhtuddin, M. L. A., Chairman of tho Reception ^i^ittoO) 
in his address, eulogised tlio services of Haji Abdullah Haroon, President-eleot of tno 
Conference, and expressed tho hope that under Ids patronising care and guidance, 
their new programme of economic and social uplift of Moslems would take I^g strides 
towards its ultimate glorification. He reoonntea tho services of tho Moslem Conferonoo 
during the post years in the politics of India-and claimed it was the tr Jin 

for Moslems of all shades of opinion. He gave the greater credit ^ U. H. tno 
Aga Khan for his sincere and indofatigablo offorls in bringing Moslems togetner 
on one platform at most critical time and in unifying tho purpose _ of tho auteroqt 
Moslem organisations. Ho closed with an appetd to Moslems of India to sink thoit 
differences and work to tho greatest advantage tho schome of .economic amelioration 
of tlie Moslem Conference, Haji 'W'njhiuddin then proposed Hajl Abdullah Haroon 
for the Presidentship of tho session. • t „ 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, among others, supporting tho proposal doniod tho oxistenoo 
of any dissensions among Moslems. Ho claimed tliat the unity of purpose, among 
Moslems of India was imiquo. ^ i i ■ 

Haji Abdullah Haroon was unanimously elected to the PrcsidenticS chair, among 
cheers. ■ 


the Aga Kliau did for Bengal and, 
had been almost roaoliod through 
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THE ALL INDIA. MD’SLIM OONEERENCE 
Presidestial Address 

In the course of his presidential speech, Haji Abdulla Haroon said “Abolish nil 
taxes on terosene oil and matches. Tax the rich for the benefit of the poor. Save 
the agrionltural classes by providing from money-lending classes for their debts to be 
paid off through the agency of Panchayats instead of Law Courts” 

Haroon quoted from the Aga Khan's address delivered in Delhi on February 
u ^^\°'i^**^***S the programme of economic amelioration of the people and said 
that the Mimlim Conference could adopt this programme as it had received tlio 
support of religious and national leaders. Generally speaking, the whole of India 
was in the grip of poverty and destitution and the plight of the Muslim community 
was partioularry bad. The radio could be used for spreading knowledge on the 
latest methods of cultivation and, as a means to increase productivity. The radio 
could also be used for effecting moral uplift of the rural population. ' Let Sluslims 
learn the lesson from the glorious hfe of the Prophet who reformed tho morals and 
manners of his community in Arabia and gave them character. 


Retolution* 


The Conference reassembled on tho next d^, tho 29th. March 1936. About 700 
persons were present, including Sir Mahomed Yakub, Messrs Gauba and Ghulam Bliik 


Nairang. 

The Conference passed several resolutions, including one condoling the demise of 
the late King and several Moslem leaders ; condemning the renewed attempts against 
tho Communal Award ; sympathising with Moslems of the Punjab in fheir agitation 
for restoration of Shahidgunj and praying for their success, and holding that all 
resources of the Conference should be utilised for the economic, social, moral and 
intellectual uplift of the masses till the next session of the Conference, when the 
programme would be reconsidered. 

Other resolutions were ; “That in view of the present plight of the masses, 
specially of Moslems, this session deems it imperative to adopt a programme for their 
moral. Intellectual social and economic betterment, and accords welcome to the 
valuablo suggestions made by the President of the Conference in his presidential 
address and to tho solid and oonstruotive programme laid down by him before the 
Indian masses, and particularly Mussalmans. 

“This Conference authorises the Working Committee to execute and popularise 
the programme and frame definite lines of action at the earliest possible moment and 
devise effective measures moat likely to reform and ameliorate the condition of the 
poor and unemployed cultivators and starving masses of India. 

“In the opinion of tho Conference this proCTamme consists of two parts, one of 
which relates to the ever-increasing taxes levied by the Central ani Provincial 
Governments and local bodies, which are making tho position of tho poor and the 
tiller of the ground worse day by day. It is proposed that tho poor peasants should 
be relieved of such tares." 


The second part concerns the general public : “It is necessary that by vigorous 
propaganda in the public press and platform, the poor in general and tho Moslems 
in particular, be induced to work it out. It shall be the duty of the Working 
Committee to keep both parts in view and take practical measures to make it a 
success. . . 1 j 

“This Conference resolves that with a view to pnrsmng the programme adopted 
Bucoessfally, an office should bo established in Delhi to collect anu disseminate all 
relevant literature and take all possible means to carry out the economic, eocial, 
inteUeotual and moral programme.” 


The Khilafat Conference 

Following are extracts from the presidential address of the Hon'ble Captain 
Khxoaja Habihullah, Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, delivered at the Khilafat Confar- 
anoe held at Mahomed Ali Park, Calcutta, on the 4th. January 1936 1 — . - 

39 
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“The question of Indepqndenca, in my opinion, is outside the pale of pr^tioal 
politioE. 1 believe that Dominion Status will not only secure all ^t we wish to 
gain by independenoo but something more which India can never attain without tte 
equal membership of that wonderful Commonwealth of Self-governing Nations which 
is the greatest contribution of the British to the civilization of the world. 

“I wish to quota here the section of my Delhi speech entitled •‘The Political 
Ideal of Indian BJnalims” : 

“We are not party to any bellicose creed of race hatred for the world is learning 
at great cost that narrow-visioned race workship and extreme forms of group egotism 
is the greatest curse from wMoh humanity is suffering in this century. As Muslims, 
we do not, and cannot, subscribe to any of the current forms of political idqiafary 
which is seriously threatening to upset the foundations of Modem Liberal Civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

But we confess that wo are “Indian Muslima.’’ We refuse to believe that our 
being true and loyal “nationals” of an Indian “Nation-State” should be a bar to pur 
being faithful members of the ‘ Commonwealth of Islam” which is the mightiest 
single power for world peace, social demooraoy and international brotherhood in the 
world. We accept India to bo our only “Fatherhood.” We look to no other country 
as our homeland. We have been born and bred up in India and we will live and 
die as Indian Muslims. In the past and present we have contributed our best 
“National-Self to the making of Indian life and culture and in the future wo want 
to bo a free and progressive people in order to oontribnte our best to the building 
of a free, self-governing and progressive India. 

We cannot aooept extreme nationalism to be the final gospel of the salvation 
of humanity. We are fully conscious of the limitations of these political dogmas. 
As prootioal men we wont to steer our bark clear of these rooks and shoals. 

The fundamental political objeotiva of the Indian Mussalmans is a Self-governing 
India in the Polidoar Polity of which Islam must have a place as a free oommun^y 
of culture. We have no use for a system of •Imperium-in-Imperio.’ But eqjmHy 
we cannot allow the freedom and unity of India to mean in prsoticq tte pohfaoal 
subjection, economic emloitation and oultural submersion of the 80 miUions ludiM 
Mussalmans who constitute what Sir Bijoy Ohand Mahtab aptly terms “a commim^ 
and race within a raoe^ a sub-nation within a sub-continent." The political indivi- 
duality of Indian Muslims must bo recognized in many schemes of national self-goven^ 
ment or Swaraj. That is our politioal ideal There is no earthly reason why such 
an idea should bo regarded as incompatible with that of a real creative and oathohc 
Indian Nationalism. 

If Indian Mussalmana are guaranteed that position we are ready to hecome iha 
corner-stone of a free “Indian Nationality” and the frontier guards of a free “Indian 
Nation-State." As suoh we look upon India to be our first and last_ homeland. 
Islam has nothing to fear in the system of a real unity and liberty of this country. 
The freedom and welfare of Inoia is car only pofiUcal aim. Bat as Indians we 
claim that wo must have an equal share in that freedom and welfare, otherwise 
these terms, in day to day praotioal life, degenerate into mere shibboleths empty of 
any content and devoid or all meaning to the man in the street We do not think 
this demand of an adequate share in the administration of onr country is in any 
wayobjectionable. . -j -i 

With the purest of inteution and the sinoeresl of desire _ for Muslim sohdamV' 
in Bengal, last week, I took the inltiatiye in holding an informal oonferenoo of 
Muslim leaders at my residence. Its report has already bean published in the 
press. The provisional committee is engaged in drafting a constitution for .the 
proposed _ All-Bengal Muslim United Party. The Federation will be tho I^htiw 
organization of Muslims 'outside the Lepslature and the United Party shall m 
its parliamentary wing inside the legislature. Our plan is, first, to_ prepare the 
draft constitution and then to place it before a oiMer representative of 

all the Muslim leaders of Bengal. The constitution which will emerge out of this 
second leaders’ conference will be placed before All-Bon^ Muslim Ooiueronoe. 

1 hope all Muslims will agree with this prooedure which seeks to do justice both 
to the principles of intellectual aristooraoy and representative demooraoy. 

The main object of the United Muslim Party will be to bring together toe 
Muslims of Bengal for obtaining the greatest good from toe coming now constitution 
which to a groat extent will folQI onr desire for Provincial autonomy. The pa^ 
will strive to achieve too greatest good of the greatest number. The good of tho 
peasant and labour classes will he its sole purpose of existence. 
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There cannot be the slightest doubt that the interest o£ Bengal as a whole can 
noTOr be served and advanced unless a party is formed for the betterment of the 
^tenal and moral conditions of the teeming millions of the Presidency. The 
muslimSj and I hope, the Depressed Classes, as a gronp, ■will be absolutely prepared 
to identify themselves heart and soul with such a people’s party. To speak clearly, 
me economic interests of the Mnslims of Bengal are identical with those of all 
taoKward communities. Economically they form the one and the same class of the 
Proletariat.’ No party can claim to represent Bengal which does not accept the 
good of this 96 p. c. of her population as its supreme purpose of existence. 

The United Party, therefore, will not be a really communal party but a party 
owed on the community of economic interests and the identity of political opinion, 
lye shall keep our door open to other groups who are ready to work with us 
shoulder to shoulder. 

The main line of action and policy of the party will be to follow the dictum of 
tho Prophet that ‘the best of all things is the middle course.’ It will, therefore, 
strive to find a ‘via media’ or a halt-way-house between the extremes of soulless 
Communism and relentless Capitalism. That is the way of Liberal and Social Reform. 
As Muslims we can have no faith in an economic regime of ‘laisser faire’ which can 
only result in the exploitation of the weak by the strong. Our great social religion 
condemns usury and swearing, monopoly and comeming, loot and greed, despotism 
and the tyranny of caste, colour and race. Our coarse of practicaT politics within 
the coming legislatures must be guided by these high principles of Islamic- Social 
Economics which are now attracting the attention of the teinang minds of Moscow 
and "Washington. 

“The sovereign idea and purpose which has actuated me to work for the forming 
of such a United Party is my desire to give a decent burial to tho politics of indi- 
vidualism. In the past Muslim Politics, at least in this Presidency, has been mainly 
guided by one or two commanding personalities. Times have now entirely changed, 
Tho irresponsible bnreauoraOT is giving place to the responsible cabinet system of 
demoor^. The masses of Bengi, therefore, must bo made the basis of a political 
party. The extension of the franonise and the vast increase in the number of voters 
presents a problem of organisation which can bo solved only through tho agency of 
a popular party enjoying the confidence of the generafity of the people. Every 
measure of this party must have the sanction of the people’s opinion behind it In 
short, the greatest good of the greatest number and the sanction of general will 
shall be the gmding principles of this party. It will not be the means of tho 
personal aggrandisement of a person or clique. 


The problem of reforming the Calcutta University has been hanging fire for a 
long time. The Muslims of Bengal have legitimate grounds of oomplaint against 
this temple of learning which has been in practice converted into a citadel of class 
monopoly and narrow-visioned communalism. The Muslims as a class have a very 
poor or negligible representation on its teaching and executive departments. Tho 
University is praotioally ruled and administered by a very close hierachy of caste 
Hindus wno are natarally very jealons of their vested interests and privileges. No" 
one can deny that they nave made very important contribution to the causa of 
culture and education but Utis does not menu that all other peoples, who collectively 
comprise the 80 p. c, population of BengM, can bo permanently deprived from 
cither the benefits of culture for a share in the administration of the "University. 
Yet precisely this has been the object of the hierachy niling over the destiny of the 
University. Onr most important demand, therefore, ■with regi^ to _ the Calontta 
University, is that tile Muslims should have adequate representation on its Senate and 
Syndicate and tho executive and tho teaching departments. Unless this is granted 
onr grievances against the "University ■will not be removed. The remedy against 
class monopoly can only be proportional renresentation of all groups. So that they 
may combine and comprise for the good of ail. 

J also agree with the recommendations of the Bengal Mnslim Education 
Committee and the recently-published Government Resolution on the Education 
Reform in Bengal. This hue and cry against these proposals, 1 believe, is not 
based on any sincere desire for reform but on the conservatism of the class in 

^ The resolution of the Port Trust has shown Government Resolutions and rules 
have been defeated and frustrated by the subordinate heads of the bnreancraoy who 
are natarally amdons to preserve their privileges and vested interests. Tho Muslims 
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have never aslieS for any favour. They want _ their rights. The monopoly of a 
class or caste in public administration in a continent like India is sure to become 
the hotbed of corruption, and class tyranny. 

Human nature being what it is the only effective safegUMd against'this danger 
is the guarantee of securing fair representabon of all classes in tte public adminis- 
tration. This is a salutary check to the growth of graft and spoils systems as well 
hs sectionalism. 

Modem State is primarily concerned with the economic problem and politics m 
its final analysis resolves itself to economics. To cry down, therefore, the demand 
of representation in services as beggary for loaves and fishes is to show ignorance 
of the most fundamental factors of present day life. The question of the represm- 
tation of classes in public administration is as_ old ns the laws of Solon. The 
Modem State is fast becoming the economic leviathan charge with Uie perfonnMoe 
of manifold industrial, social and cultural functions. Wift the growing socialization 
of industry and public utility services and the policy of protection is more and 
more bringing the economic life and livelihood of every individual and 
completely under the control of the State. The exclusive group winch con^ls toe 
public administration of the State wields a great inflnonoe_ on the life of the entire 
people. Tlie danger of leaving the State services in the virtual monopoly charge of 
a caste oligarchy constitutes under the conditions of modern capitalism an economic 
problem of first class importance. „ , , 

“Amelioration of the lot of the Pariah.” says H._ H. the Aga Khan, is eMOntial 
to the building of Indian nationhood.” Every Indian community is entitled to con- 
tribute its part to the liquidation of this thorny problem. , 

The other important matter is the question of text books. The Muslims of Bengal 
have rightly voiced their resentment and indignation against^ the wilful slandering pi 
Muslim heroes and kings and the propaeation of anti-Islamio myths of Hinduism in 
the Bengal selections and text books. This has been doing groat harm to • ow 
students who are taught to respect everything Hindu, howsoever _ grotesque . or 
absurd it may bo and hate everything Islamic whatever may be its signinoanoe ana 

It is a source of groat satisfaction to me that all section of Bengali MnsliM arc 
now realizing the great danger of the cultural denationalization of our stnuenis. 
The anti-Islamic policy of the Calcutta University and the lack of oontaot ■mth toe 
more virile and vitalizing cnitnre currents of the Mnslims of nothem lu^^ 
ponsible for this situation. “At present,” said Manlana Akram Khan, Hindnism is 
the most overwhelming, dominating and deadening inflnence worh’ng-over toe minus 
of the Bengali Muslim students.’ . , 

The remedy lies firstly, in toe conquest of toe Bengali language and 
by Muslim men of letters, and secondly, in the cultivation and promotion ot urnn 
in Bengfi!. The Mnslims of Bengal shonld be bilingnal, in the sense that they sno^ 
accept Bengali as their main medium of instruction and Urdu tooir s^nuary 
classical language so that thev may not lose all connections with their hretoren in 
faito in the rert of toe country. . i - j nf 

The protection and advancement of Urdu is the national and patnoho nuty m 
Indian Muslims for this is the greatest and noblest contribution of too 
Period of Indian history to Indian unity. It is our proud heritage from onr glonons 

The cultural movements of Aligarh, Deohand. Jamia Millia Tslamia, HolW, Nadwa ; 
Lnolmow, Sbibli Academy, Azamgarn and the Osmania_ Universi^ of HyMra^, 
Deccan, have all made Urdu to be their vehicle of expression. The Osmimm pni'mi^ 
sity has accepted Urdu as the medium of instruction for all grades of IJnivemiy 
education. The Mnslims of Bengal have unfortunately not bonefitted from toe iraiw 
• of these cultural activities although some of their monumental works Mye pcen 
translated from Urdu into Tnrkish, Arabic and Persian in Istambm, Cairo, ana 
Kabul. It is now imperative that we should do all that lies in our power w r^ocy 
this state _ of affair for unless we do something for the advancemem of’Druu m 
Bengal the Hinduised Bengali is bound to undermine Islamic cnlture Benga*. . ■ , 
The ‘MaktaV is ‘ too Iraditional system of Islamic instruction in Ind^ ane 
recent altaok on this Islamic institution by too Calcutta University and the CWOuto 
C orporation is simply Intolerable. Muslims must unite to preserve and moaerniBe 
too ‘MaktaV system under all cironmstanoes. ... 

The treatment which, has been meted ont to Muslims by the onthonties rttoug 
over the Calcutta Corporation and the Calcutta Port Trust in my'opinion is an 
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insult to the whole comniunity of Islam in India. The charge that Muslims as a 
class are inefficient and efficiency is the monopoly virtue of a certain class or com- 
munity IS the most shameless _ plea for the defence of an indefensible system of 
caste monopoly Raj in public administration. Tho Muslims will not take this 
ohallengo lying down. 

“Inequality,” says Dr. Ambedhar, “is the very basis of Hinduism and its ethics 
^0 such that the Depressed Classes can never acquire their full manhood in it.” 
This resolution has been supported by the Depressed Classes Leauues in Sind, 
Bombay, Madras, C. P. the Punjab and U. P. 

' It presents a great and golden opportunity for the Islamisation of Harijans. 
Unfortunately we have neglected this duty so far. But now that the H^ijau 
leadere and leagues themselves are saying that the salvation of India lies in their 
Islamisation, we must seriously think over this problem and devise ways and 
means for the mass conversion of these pomiles to Islam. 

Among tho prominent Muslim leaders H. H. the Am Khan and the late Moulana 
Muhammed All of revered memory have advocated the Islamization of Harijaus 
through Jslamio missions. 

Is it 'not a pity that the suggestion of organizing “Missionary Booiety on a large 
scale for the conversion of the suppressed classes” first put forward at tho Cooanada 
Congress by Moulana Muhammad Ali has not been translated into action by Muslims 
as yet ? 

Recently I have come across a similar suggestion in the Muslim Press. Mr. 
Jiaghib Ahsan, M. A., one of the most promising of our yonngmen has formulated 
a Fifty Year plan for the Islamization of Harijans. The sum and suhstanco of it \s 
that a great association by the name of Mnshm Mission for tho emancipation of’ the 
Depressed Classes of India shonld be organised. One lakh Muslims shonid become 
its life members, one thousand lifo-missionerios should devote at least 20 years of 
their Hvos in the service of the Mission. A basic fund of Rupees One Orore should 
be raised and conseorated into a Waqf foundation under the name of the Muslim 
Mission Foundation— a financial trust composed of prominent Muslims like H. H. tho 
Aga Khan. Tho Mission shonld take no part in politios or sectarianism but work 
With a singleness of purposo for Islamizing the Harijans xelirionsly, socially and 
onltnrally. I wholeheartedly support this plan and commend it to the serions consi- 
deration of all leaders, specially Muslim chiefs and nobles like H. H. the Aga Khau, 
who has heou taking very keen interest in the upliftment of the Depressed Classes 
from a long time past 

Time has now come when Muslims should realize their duty towards their 
Harijan brethren and do something substantial for their good. They are_ ripe for 
mass conversion to Islam but this can be done only in a planned and orgam’zed way 
through a great missioii eqnippod with immense resources of men and money. 

This brings ns to the problem of flindu-Mnslim relations. Whatevor Muslims 
want to do with regard to the Harijans they want to do it in & straightforward 
manner, Under all oiroumstanoes, Muslims are bound by the dictates of Islamic 
Shariat to keep the goodliest of relations with their Hindu neighbours. Keeping of 
the rules of good morals, good behaviour, and fair dealings and the preservation of 
the rights of ndghbonrhood of the Hindus is among the great religious Injunctions 
of Islam. . , , • T j- 

I have not yet lost my hopes of constmoting a harmonious whole in India 
based on n system of diversity in unity. I suggested a programme of 'work for 
Unity and National Reconsb'uotion in my Delhi address. _ Unfortnnatmy _ it has not 
hoen rcoeived by tho Hindus with tlie warmness of spirit with which it was pre- 
sented. However, I again present the lO points of the programme before the people 
for their cMm consideration as a separate appendix. 

There are fanatics in all religions communities. One snob instance is supplied by 
one Dr. Kurakoti, president of tho All-India Snddhi Conference, held on the 2M 
December 1935 at Poona as an adiunot to the Mahnsabha swsion according to the 
‘Statesman’, dated 1st Jannary 1936. This man, emphasising tho nwd of converting all 
non-Hindns to Hinduism, claimed that India was for the Hindus alone, other 
oammunities being merely ‘Guests’ who should bo askod to behave _ as _ such. 

I hope the saner sections of the Hindus will. not fall to condemn this mischievous 
and criminal idea. 
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^ j fishing as in its opinion Ashing amounted to ‘hinsa’ at the 
sacred pjgrimago of Hardwar. 


AiL-Isoii. ■ Mahauik Dai> 

^0 conference decided to form an A]}>lndia Mahabir Dal for the protection ot 
Hmda samaj^ and dharma and math and mandir, and appointed a committeo witli 
x^ancut Malaviya as ciuurmsn to draw up a oonstitation for the same. 

iLoEnKoiXA Ikoideot 

Another resolution was passed about the Malerkotla incident. Pandit ilaiaviyo, 
the president of the conference, was requested to intervene in the matter ana 
take steps to remove the grievances of the Hindns of Malerkotla, by sending a depu- 
tation or by other means. 


Sebuoss axd Eathas o.v Suxdats 

By another _ resolution the Hindus were exhorted to hold sermons and kaihas 
every Sunday in the _ inoming— and if morning was not possible, in the evening. — in 
order to provide facilities to the Harijans to hear sermons on Gita for an liour 
at least. 

The office-bearers of Sanatan Dharma Mahosabha were also elected to-day. Pandit 
Madhan Mohan Malaviya was elected president. Pandit Din Daynl Sharma, vioe- 
presidenh Goswami Ganesh Dat, _ general secretary and Pandits Hari Dat Shostri and 
Radha Kant Malaviya, seoretaiies, A working committee was also formed, five re- 
presentatives being elected from each province. 


The U. P. Hindu Sabha G>nference 


The session ot the United Provinces Hindu Sabha Conference opened in the 
Dharamshala of Baja Bamnaroin Das at Agra on the 18th. April 1936. It was in the 
Htness of things that a tried and respected Hindu leader like Raja Sir Rampal Singh 
was chosen for the chair. 

Pandit Radha Kant Malaviya proposed his election. He regretted the Hindn men- 
taUty of indifference and condemned tne communal ‘award’ which was unfair to tho 
Hindus. It was the duty of the Hindus to protect their rights and interests. In the 
United Provinces the Government considered the Hindus inconvenient agitators and there- 
fore granted a representation of 30 p. c. to the Muslims intead of their actual peroentago 
of Id in tho popnlation. He was pained that the Congressite Hindus entered the Legis- 
latures with the votes ot the Hdndns bat disowned them when they reached there ; 
while there were others whom Government won over to serve their own_ purposes and 
those of the Muslims. At this juncture it was specially fortunate that Baja Sir Rampal 
Singh was there to give n lead, although ho had fever. It was not possible to secure 
better guidance from any one else. _ _ . , , 

Bai Bahadur Baba Brijendra Swarup in seconding the proposal said that tho Hindus 
were a dead people. Tlieir voice reached neither the Government nor_ tho Congress. 
This was due to the absenoe of unity In tho Hindu ranks. It was desirable that the 
differences should be made up and true ideals placed before the community. The com- 
munal ‘award’ had strei^hened the roots of imperialism. The present was a time of 
crisis for the Hindus. Raja Sir Rampal Singh was tho pride of the Hindus and he 
Botually felt for them. It was for this latter reason that in spite of his old age and 
infirmity that he had acceded to their request nnd come. 

Br. Dharam Prakash of Bareilly in farther supporting said that along with 
Hindu interest it was necessary to protect Hinduism also. The Hindus were dicing 
their own graves. The Hindu mentality was responsible for most of their ills. They 
were 80 per cent of the popnlation in these provinces yet they were low and 
hnmblo b^nse they were disunited. They had dem'ed their natural rights to the 
depressed classes and their own rights were denied to them. 
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Preitdent't Obtervation* 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh was greeted wiUi a vociferous ovation. After his written 
speech which was read out by his seorotnry because lie oould not get up, he rnode 
tno following oral observations ; — ■ . 

‘Although I have not been able to serve the Hindus much it seems' you have some 
new meter by which you have measured my heart..' In my mind there is no doubt 
an intense warmth for the Hindus. Disunion has mined us. It is due to this that 
we are under foreign subjugation. Although we have braved many cataclysms, the 
devil of disunion is surely going to rain the community. We should - always avoid it. 
Out social conditions also are in a very bad way. A great portion of- our community 
is depressed and separated from us. If we did not do our duty towards- the depressed 
classes they will be separated from us for ever. In the political field our Government 
has been banning the Hindus and according to the Satyaytiga standard of Pandit 
Rndha Kant Malaviya it is dishonest, but in the Kaliytiga when every one is selfish 
we oanno.t call it dishonest It governs in its interests. To get policy changed we 
should become strong and Instead of helping it we should be prepared to oppose it 
Ton should send such representatives to the legislatures as may nave the -heart and 
the will to protect Hindu rights and interests. Pandit Jawaharlal is my great friend. 
It -may be that in some distant future his socialism may succeed but for . the present 
it is not at all n useful remedy.’ 

After the speeches of the chairman of the reception committee and' tlie president 
the Conference was adjourned. 

Second Day’i Proceeding* 

The second day’s proceeding commenced with a bUajan. Tho first day’s atten- 
dance was rather thin, but to-day the attendance was overflowing. There was great 
enthusiasm and the lively interest taken by the people clearly showed that tho Hindus 
had begun to feel the grave injustice done to them in every matter and from every 
side. There were in att 17 resolutions passed. The prooeedinp terminated with scenes 
of great enthusiasm after 9 p, m. • , ■ 

Hmon grana and Eleotions 

Great interest centred round resolution no. 6 which laid down that tho Hindu 
Mohnsabha should set up and support only such candidates for election to the Legis- 
latures as may pleto themselves to protect and safe^rd Hindu interests. . ' 

Rax Bahadur Thakur Hdnumaxx Singh', moved a rider that in cases in 
which members of other parties gave a similar pledge to their -own parties they 
should not be required to give it any more to the Hindu Sabha. The amendment 
was ruled out of order but an assurance was given by the President, and Messrs. 
Eadha Kanta Malaviya, Raj Nath Kunzvu ana Bhai Faramanand that what Thakur 
Hanuman Singh wanted was included in the resolution and that as was clearly er- 
plained in the subjects committee, espocially by Pandit Mndan Mohan Malaviya, the 
Hindu conference was at one with Rai Bahadur ‘Thakur Hanuman 8ingh.‘ 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who had been very busy trying to bring about 
a comprom'ise among the various parties regarding the elections to the Provincial 
Sabha of the Hindu Mahasabha thanked the President and said r ‘It is very kind ' 
of you to appraise my humble services 'highly. I do not deserve, the praise. ,Od 
your behalf I thank the President All his labours in this hot season, when ho . does 
not possess CTod health, are praise-worthy. Suon jewels ,of men absorbed in ' the 
service of tho Motherland are very few amongst Jus.' I have known the Raja Saheb 
for about 20,years. He is a CTeat patriot I pray that he may yet live long and that • 
the Hindus may derive benefit from his services. 

The compromise arrived at by, tbe Hindus and Muslims of Agra has given 
great satisfaction nil over the country. -Tou have shown perseverance and made 
saorifioes. You deserve praise. I (congratulate you. - The Hindus and' the 
Muslims have to live together in tho country, work together in, thousands of 

ways. "We have tho walls- of our houses side by side and live togetlier 'and yet there 
is no trouble— when wo fight there ' is' troublo. It is tho duty of all of us .here to 
promote uni^. ' The 'Hindus mhy have their worship in the temples and tho Mnslims 
may say their prayers in the mosques. You did not get suSBoient time for tho pre- 
proparations for the'' conference. Yet yon worked enthusiastically. 
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‘Now I want to say something to my Hindu Brethren. 

Some Jain brothers want to taka oat their Rath procession and some Vsishna- 
vites put obstacles in their way. I am a Taishnava. Vaishnarism is a fine reli- 
gion. No religion in the world sanctions any trouble to be given to the followers 
of any other religion. (Here Panditji read a Sanskrit verse.) God is one. Therefore 
create no diffionlty in their Rath being taken oat. They may take it oat and yon may 
help them. Bndhas, Jains, Sikhs are brothers. They shonld help one another. 

The word untouchable fills me with shame.' I hate it. They shonld never be 
called by this name. They are our brothers. The Sastras say that it is a sin to 
prevent any one from having access to wells and tanks. God is merciful. Ho 
18 kind to all equally. Therefore, yon shonld give them eqnal rights. The idols of 
gods oan never benefited by a darskan. Tborefore, let them have darthan. Consider 
them ns your brothers. The ‘Pauohaksar llantra” purifies the heart It burns sins. 
I do not want to hear that the Hindus are weaL No one should say this to me. 
1 am confident that the Hindu religion will progress. As soionoe advances, non- 
Hindns will also accept our religion. Our reh'gion is the purest. Those who have 
not taken any “Mantra” should do so. 

'I repeat what I have said previously. Arrange “Kathas" in every village. Open 
Pathshalas eveiwwhere. As soon as a child attains the age of five years put him in 
a Pathshda. No snob child should remain unadmitted in a Pathsh'ala. Teach them 
the Negri Alphabet. No characters ore more beantifnl than the Nagri oharaoters. 
This is the opinion of foreimers. Learn wrestling. Even if there be no school 
there must be a gymnasium. 1 am of the opinion that if a boy cannot wrestle he 
dionld not be married. Consume lot of mUk Keep cows. The milk of a oow is 
better than that of a buffalo. In western countries cow’s milk is used. 'Why do 
you then use buffalo’s milk ? The use of buffalo’s milk makas one’ intelHgenoe like 
that of a buffalo. Wherever there are Ganshalas they should be re-orrauisod. 'Where 
there is none they shonld be established. As in Bombay pastures should be arranged 
everywhere. My brothers of the so-called depressed classes should keep cows and 
save the profit of the skin. I shall be very gladj when wells, temples, sohools, meet- 
ings, roads and burning ghats all are thrown open to Harijans. 

Babu Brijendra l^icarup in seconding the resolution of thanks to the chair said 
that the best proof of respect to the President would be to see the resolations passed 
by the Conference put into practice. 

The inference ended with cheers after the President thanked the various workers 
and helpers. 


• Text of Re«olnt!on» 

The following are the texts of the resolutions passed by the Conference on 
the 19th. April : — 

I.— Death of H, M. Kikq Geohge V. 

This Provincial Hindu Conference places on record its sense of deep regret at 
the death of H. M. King Geo^e V, Emperor of Inditu and offers its reBpeotful con- 
dolence to his Sfajesty the King-Emperor, Queen Mary and other members of the 
Royal family. 

n. — Accession or H. M. Kino Edwaud Till 

This Provincial Hindu Conference offers its dutiful and respectful homage to 
H. M. King Edward Till on his aocession to the Throne of England. 

IIL — ^Welcome to Lord Lnaamoow 

This Provinoinl Hindn Conference ofl^ors its respectful welcome to his Excellency 
Lord Linlithgow on his nssuming the exalted office of Ticeroy and earnestly hopes 
that during his regime justice will be done to the great Hindu community. 

IT.— Stmpatht akd Condolence 

This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its deep sense of sorrow at the ead 
death of Mr. Gopal -Kriahna Deodhar, Knnwar Ganesh Singh Bhadoria, Mrs. Kamala 
Nehru and Bhann Tlshwarnm of Nasik, and conveys heartfelt sympathies to the 
members of the bereaved families. 

T.— Goveunment or India Act and CoioioNAL Award 

(a) This Provinoial Hindn Conference reaffirms its opinion that the Government 
of India Act is a highly unsatisfactory and retrograde measure and reiterates its 

40 
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oondemnation of and opposition to the Communal Award which is detrimental to 
the interests of the country generally and is grossly unjust to the Hindus specially 
nnd makes the growth of responsible government in India impossible. 

(6) This Provincial Hindu Conference calls upon Hindus in these provinces to 
car^ on active agitation against the Communal Award until it is replaced by a 
national system of representation and to strive for a better constitntion by all 
legitimate means. 

YI— HnmtJs and EiEonoNs 

In the opinion of this Provincial Conference unsatisfactory though the coming 
constitution is, the interests of the Hindu community require that the elections to 
the legislatures should be contested and only such candidates should be set up w 
supported by the Hindu Mahasabha as pledge themselves to protect and safeguard 
the interests of the Hindu community. 

,‘YII. — Besthioxiokb of Hindu Celebeations 

(а) This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its strong protest against the 
restrictions imposed upon the celebration of Kam Lila at Allahabad and the action 
of the authorities in getting the Hindu flag removed and Hindu festivititios suspended 
on the occasion of the Bam Navami day at Allahabad and condemns the fanatioal 
Muslim demands made at Etawoh, Aligarh and other centres that during Mohorram 
Hindus should be compelled to stM all their festivities. 

(б) This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its horror at the atrocities 

n elrated at Aonla on the occasion of the last Holi, when two children wore burnt 
iath and several persons injured nnd offers its heartfelt sympathy to the 
sufferers. 


YIU.— CoMUUKAn Trouble ai Aqea 

This Provinoial Hindu Mahasabha oonwatnlntes the Mnslim and Hindu residents 
of Agra on the happy settlement arrived at by them that customary worship and 
prayer shall be performed in temples t nnd mosques with mutual good-will nnd 
wltnout interference from one side with the other nnd earnestly hopes that the 
same settlement will bo adopted generally all over the country. 

IX.— Equal Riohib foe all Hnrous’ 

The Provinoial Hindu Conference is strongly of opinion that Hindus of ^ classes- 
nnd castes should bo given equal access to all public amenities and institutions such 
ns schools, wells, tanks, ghats, places of water supply, hotels, roads, parks, Dharam- 
salas nnd public places of worship and burning ghats and the like. 

X.— Hmm AND iGuRiiuEm m FHOimEB Province 

This Provincial Hindu Conference strongly condemns the action of the N. W. F. 
Province Government in laying an embargo on Hindi and Gnrmhkhi, the langna^ 
of the Hindu and Sikh minorities of the province, nnd requests it to withdraw the 
ban and allow equal facilities for the growth and oultivation of all local langn^s, 
as a recognised nght of linguistio minorities. 

XI.— Hindus in U. P. Pouoe 

This Provinoial Hindu Conference protests against the present glaring paucity of 
Hindus in the U. P. Police force and strongly urges the Government to remove thm 
grave anomaly and appoint Hindns in the force according to the numerical strength 
of their popuration. 

XIL— Hindu Yolunieers 

This Hindu Provinoial Conference considers it necessary for the Sanghathan of 
Hindus to form an organized Yolunteer Crops nnd open its branches m different 
districts. It may bo called Mahabir Dal. 

‘ Xni.— Hindus op Bahawalpur 

That this Provinoial Hindu Conference places on record its heartfelt sympathy 
with the sufferings which the subjects of the Bahawalpur State have undergone ' 
during tto last four months nnd expresses the earnest hope that his Highness the 
AnwaD Saheb will soon redress all their jnst grievances. 
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XIV.— -Hisdcs of Maierkoila 

That this Proviaoial Hindu Conference expresses its heartfelt sympathy with the 
Hindus of the Malerkotla State in the safferinra which they have undergone for 
nearly a year, and expresses the earnest hope that his Highness the Nawab Saheb 
will soon remove their just grievances by ordering that arli shonld be performed in 
conformity with the ancient practice without interference by llnssalmans and 
such other steps be taken as may be necessary to restore confidence and contentment 
among his Hindu snbjects. 

XV.— CnnaKAL nunES 

Inasmuch as the so-called criminal tribes section of the depressed classes, cannot 
make any improvement in their position nor can they retain their anoestral religion, 
on account of their being treated as criminal tribes, this Conference respeotfnlly 
urges upon the Government the urgent necessity of disoontinnlng the practice of 
treating them as criminal tribes. 


Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference 


Presiding over the 7th. Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference held at Patna on the 
29lb. & 30th. March 1936. Kumar Qanganand Singh, delivered his speech in Hindi. 
The following is a free English rendering of its important parts. 

Ever since the Hindu Sabha movement was started there has been various oriti- 
cisms against its objective and scope of work. It has been said that this movement 
stands for oommanalism and is prejudicial to nationalism and as snoh is against the 
interest of the country. How far suoh attacks are warranted and jnstiiled, will bo 
amply borne out by a perusal of the aims and objeol of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

I have not come across any single item in the object which can be characterised 
as anti-national. Hindus who constitute 76 per oent of the Indian population have 
their own complioated internal problems and if their attempts at self-preservation 
and defence oe characterised as ‘anti-national’, in my opinion there could not 
possibly be a more glaring misapplication of xhe expression. Then among tho 
stalwarts of the Hindu Sabha movement, von will come across a people who have 
played important parts in nation-bailding. The Hindu Sabha movement is primarily 
concerned with the solutioa of international problems of the Hindu society and its 
relation with politics e.xtends only to this extent that whenever there is any 
injustice being perpetrated upon the community or there be any obsttuotion to its 
developments, the Hindu Sabha will do its best to counteract all snoh evil influenoes. 
If these are the instruments of encouraging 'communalism and arc ‘anti-national’ 
in oharaoter I would not deem these expressions to be in any way oWeotionable, 
anything which may be ashamed of. There is no greater shame than passive 
snbmission to injnstioo. That there is no blacker sin than snioide, is no less true 
of individnals as it is of the comrannitios. It will be clear from the proceedings pf 
the various sessions of the Hindu Mahasabha that it has not, consistently with its 
aims, passed any resolution which may he against the best interests of Indian 
nationalism. Besides, I am not for a moment prepared to concede that tho national 
cause can be fnrtliered even by an inch by trampling upon the majority community 
and by omshing its natural aspirations and saorifioing its interests. _ Vhat inter- 
national goodwill is to universal brotherhood and what national unity and soli- 
darity is to international oonoord exactly the same relation exists between oommnna] 
fairness and national nnity. Oontentment aad goodwill can bo broadb^od on fair- 
ness and it has been the purpose and object of tho Mahasabha to contribute to that 
contentment and goodwill. 


HiNDce DT Bihah 

With these ideals the Bihat Provincial Hindu Sabha has been rendering all 
possible serrioo to yon. Ton are a majority in Bihar, bat yonr actual position is 
CToh as to provide no enoonragemont to yon. 
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The total populatioa of tho provlnoo is 3,23,71,000 out of ■whom 28,76,000 are 
Hindus. Within this aro inolndod the sohedulod castes who account for 44,91,000, 
the backward tribes 38,55,000 of which 2,96,000 have alread_y embraced Christianity 
and as such are out of your fold and tho balance is inoluded in tho Hindu popula- 
iation stated above.^Uusfims in Bihar ,numbar 41,40,000, Anglo-Indians 6,892, Europeans 
6,390 and Indian Christiaus 3,20,000. Out of the total Hindu population if we take 
out, for the time being, the scheduled castes numbering 44,91.000 and backward 
tribes numbering 3o,69,00O, the total number of Hindus left is 2,0146,000. 
This is no signiBoant number. But what do we actually find ? Hindus 
are so hopelessly divided among themselves and the considerations of narrow 

caste ana sub-oastes and personal likes and dislikes cast such 

a powerful influence that the veiy conception of Hinduism is sot at naught. 8o 
long as such bitterness will be dividing ns one from another^ and so long as qur 
breadth of vision is not widened, the assumption that the Hindus are a majority 
in Bihar will be a myth and it will have to be considered as to which caste or 
sub-caste is numerically uppermost. Even the Muslims have their own sectional 
division but it has been found that they merge all their differences when tho call 
of their religion is raised and this acconnts for their solidarity. 

Therefore so long as the mentality of the Hindus will not change, it is difficult 
to imagine how poisonous and perverse the public life of the province will continue 
to be. History bears witness to the fact that the Hindus lost India because of 
their disunion. Even to-day although they have lost India, they have not lost ffis- 
unity. I think, a solution has to be round for this undesirable problem. The various 
castes should contribute to strengthen tho idea of common Hinduism instead of 
acting in a manner which may disintegrate it. It is only meet that the leading 
representatives of the districts should lay their heads together and devise some 
ways and means to evolve a formula which may give satisfaction to all and inspire 
confidence. Differences there may be and will be among individuals but they should 
not 1,0 allowed to corrupt the public life. In the absence of this, Hindus will bo 
beset with innumerable aiffioulties. 

•Depbessed Classes 

The next problem before us is that of the depressed classes, which has assumed 
groat importanoe. In my opinion this matter is not so much political as social 
and economic. 'With the aroused con soionsness of the people, the depressed classes 
are also legitimately aspiring to better and more honourable hfe and their 
claim to humane Heatmont at tho hands of the caste Hindus is natural. It is 
indeed fortunate that the attention of tho Hindu loaders has been attracted 
towards this great problem. Institutions besides the Hindu Mahasabha, suoh 
as the Harijan Sevak Bangb, Arya Bamai and Anti-nntonohability Leame etc,, are 
doing good work in this behalf. In 1923 as well as recently in the Ardh-Kumbh 
fair_ at Allahabad, there was remarkable concourse of Sanatanist leaders and tho all- 
India Sanateudharma_ Babha under the presidentship of tho Maharajadhiraj of Dar- 
bhanga decided to give the depressed olasses their legitimate oi'vio and religious 
rights. To put tho resolution in a oonorete shape. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
gave tho holy ‘Diksha’ (initiation) to numerous members of the so-caljed depressed 
classes. The resolutions of the Babha need wide publicity and effective propaganda' 
throughout the country. Hindus should provide encouragement to the membors of. 
the depressed classes hy giving them more facilities in economic and industrial 
spheres. The depressed classes should also try to imbibe the habits of cleanliness 
and better living. 

‘ SHUDDnl ’ 

"Shuddhi” is another problem before the Hindns. "We find that Muslim and Chris- 
lian m’Esionaries are exploiting our social evils and increasing their number by constant 
additions. If this prooes of slicing away of tho Hindu community oontinues, at no 
distant date the Hindns will be reduced to a minority e'ven whore they are in a 
majority. Sanatanists have also come round the idea of ‘Snddhi’. Tho Hindu Babha 
has already paid its attention to it, hut finanoini stringenoy is standing in the •way. 
It has also come to light that tho Government offioials have indireotly placed some ii^ 
pediments in the way of tho Hindu missionary workers working among the backward 
tribes. This has naturally caused resentment in the Hindu mmd. Hindus claim the 
game degree of freedom for tho propagation of their own religion as ■ aro available 
to other religions missionaries in Bihar. 
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Female Edbcatiom 

Woineii in Biliar are educationally more backward than their sisters in other parts 
of India. This naturally operates as a handicap to the social life of the province. 
Awakening has set in but the speed of progress is slow. But I am not in favour of 
ih6_ sani 0 line of education for females as is imparted to males. Their spheres of 
activities aro different. To make a heaven of the home by theirl domestic skill, 
sweetoess of disposition and other feminine qualities is woman’s work. But I am 
definitely of opinion that ideas imported from the west, are not suited to our women- 
folk. Purans and other religions books are fall of noble ideals of chastity, bravery, 
erudition, self-saorifioe and love for religion, which shonld gnide and inspire them, 
and I appeal to lady-workers to take np more earnestly the work of reform among 
the womanfolk within the frame-work of the Hindn Sabna organisation. 

HnrrARY Traikino 

For the defence of the country, Hindus need thorough militaiw training. To de- 
mand Dominion Status withont developing this oapaoi^ to defend the country has no 
meaning. Our thanks are due to the noble and untiring efforts of my esteemed 
friend Dp. B. 8, iloonjo who is goiDg to organize a military school in India. He 
has received encouragement from the ^mmander-in-Ohief and the Governor-General. 
I trust, that when he comes to Bihar for funds, he will meet with befitting ros- 

S onsO; Hindus are a martial race but the martial spirit has become dormant. Dr. 
[oonjeo has indeed undertaken a splendid work of national reoonstraotion. 

Need for Obgasisatiom 

1 have briefly put before you the present programme of the Hindu Sabha. But 
nothing will be possible unless there is a widespread and effective organisation in 
each village. Every village most have a Hindu Sabha, a gymnasium, a school and 
arrangement for keeping alive the religious spirit by means of religions discourses and 
holy recitations. Attempt should be made to enhance the importance of the temple as 
a religious and social centre and the Hindu festivals shonld be observed on a 
national soala, What we need is self-confidence, character and sonl-force. Let the 
ideals of our fore-father inspire ns and let oar Sanskaras be onr helping gnide and 
let ns be the masters of our destiny by own action. 

pROVCrOIAL PfiOBLEMS 

Very soon the new Government of India Act will come into force. The Act satisfies 
no seufion. But it will be operative nonetheless. On the other hand, the Communal 
decision about which you have heard so much since the last election tends to hope- 
lessly disintegrate the Hindn solidarity. Hindus are determined to put an end to it 
and they will not rest unless they have done '.so. It is rather carious that even the 
Muslims whoso famous 14 demands have been substantially conceded, are makiog 
fresh demands and do not seem to be satisfied with what this consb'tntion gives them, 
•Bat there can bo no non-ooperation with it. "WTiatever the purpose every party is 
planning to capture the legislature. The Hindu Sabha in conformity with its ideal 
will like to see sneh Hindus returned to the legislatures who may have the spirit of 
the proteotions of the Hindu interests. 

Hindus aro in an everwbelming majority and contribute the largest quota to pyo- 
vinoial revenues. But with reference to this population the representation of llnslims 
is by far excessive in almost all the departments. Since the province was created if 
one minister is a Hindu, another is a muslim ; if there are 2 Hindu High Court 
judges there are 2 Muslim judges as well, leave aside others. The prtfolio of edu- 
oation has always been in the hands of a Minister. No Hindu has yet been the Wce- 
Chanoollor of tho Patna Univorsity. Is there no Hindu worthy of it ?_ Bimiiiar 
hinge prevail in smaller spheres. Hindu youths go from pillar to post simply be- 
cause they are not non-Hindns, To bo a Muslim is an easy passport to public ser- 
vices. I am told that people in authority are reported to have suggested that Hin- 
dus shonld learn Urdu soript and vice versa. That is to say, it should be made 
obligatory for 2 orores of Hindus to learn the soript of 44 lacs and that too at the 
expense of the majority community. In local bodies provision for the teaching of 
UrAu is made oven' if there be a handful of Muslim pupils. If these things are 
talked of, one is aocus^ of being ‘anti-national’. If similar demands are put forward 
bv the Hindus in provinoes with Muslim majority they are characterised as unjust. 
T^at is unjust for the one is just for the other. The result is that even with a po- 
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pulatiott o£ 76 per cent, Hindus have to live like a minority and if some one makes a 
grievance of it, he is men to be goarrelsomo and anti-national. 

But the Hindu awakening is evident. Hindus oannot tolerate their interests being 
saorifioed by their own people or others and are bound to raise their voice of pro- 
test. They can never tolerate their own destruction. They want their legitimate 
rights according to their population. They want protection of their culture, proper^, 
art and literature. But the Hindus who want jnstioB for themselves are prepared to 
tio justice to others. As I have said before, Hindus want goodwill but now thw have 
come to realize that this is not possible without the organisation of the Hindus. . 
To-day we have assembled here to think of that organisation. May God bless our 
efforts with success. 


Second Day — SOlh, March — ResoluHoni 

Eesolntiona deploring the growing tendency of a section of Hindu Congressmen 
who are getting indifferent to the interests of the majority community under the 
influence of misguided ideas of nationalism, condemning the suicidal policy adopted 
by that section and emphasising that true nationalism oannot bo promoted by ignoring 
the interests of tne majority community and submitting to the demands of the 
minority community for the purpose of flattering it, were passed at the second day ’s 
sitting of the Conference. 

Another resolution adopted condemned the Communal Award most strongly m it 
struck at the very root of nationalism and was calonlated to do utmost injury to Hindu 
interests. 

The Conference further adopted that inasmuch as the policy adopted by the' Gon- 
greM towards the Communal Award is opposed to the principle of jnslice and 
nationalism,* it is hoped that Congress would even now give up its attitude of neu- 
tral^ in relation to it and devise some practical and effective national solution for it. 

The Conference also passed resolutions on the death of King George and Mrs. 
Kamala Nehru. 


The Liberal Party Polity 

The Madras Liberal League 

Under the auspices of the Madras labernl League, a publio meeting was held, on 
the 5th. January 1936, at the Ranade Hall, Madras with Sir 8 . P. Sivaetcami Aiyar 
in the chair, when the Bt Hon. V. B. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama 
rSastri and Mr. Yakub Hassau spoke on “Nagpur and After”. There was a largo 
gathering. 

The Chairman, Sir Sivastcami Aiyar said that various acoonuts had appeared in the 
Press regarding the happenings at the session of the Liberal Federation held at r^^gpa^r- 
It had been stated that the motto of the Liberal Party had been changed by too 
President of tho Liberal Federation. Thoir old watchword was “Oo-operation whero 
poBsiblo, and opposition where neoessary.” This, it had bean sta^, "had been rSversw 
and the one recommended by his friend, Mr. venkatarama Sastri, the President of tne 
Liberal Federation, was suDstitutad : “Opposition where possible ond co-operation 
whero nooossaiw.” He doubted very maoh whether Mr. venkatarama 8<wtn wonlu 
have deliberately proposed such a change. liYheu he read the presidential address 
and saw that passage ho rubbed his eyes and wondered what his friend would have 
meant by that He was not surprised that this passage in the speech had been mis- 
Mderstood. There was, unfortunately, a certain amount of unintentional _ ambiguity. 
His friend could have given tho opinions of- different schools of politioians within 
inverted commas. Ho omitted to do so. Their oritioa rejoioed at the change in tho 
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watchword of their party. It had haea said in one of the leading newspaper that in 
view of this change in the watchward of their party, the differences oetween the 
Liberal schocl of thought and the Congress sohool of thought might disappear. 
He was not, on that occasion, going to emphasise the differences. But he m&ely 
wished to point out the unfortunate way in which the passage liad been print^ 
in the address resulting in currency b eing given to the interpretation ho had 
referred to. He did not think that was the intention of Mr. Tenkatarama Bastri. 

Another matter he desired to refer to was the report in the newspapers of a 
'breeze' iu the Liberal Federation between Sir Cowasji Jehangir ana Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani. Ho believed the Press and eraggerated the ‘breeze’. ’There was nothing 
like a passage-at-arms between the two. Sir Cowasji, he was told, was disposed 
to lay the responsibility for the unsatisfactory character of the Reforms upon their 
own shoulders. Mr. Chintamani seemed to have urged that the responsibility was 
not solely theirs. He did not think that Mr. Chintamani ever intended to assert 
that the disunion in their ranks had nothing to do vrith the unsatisfactory character 
of the Reforms. There was some amount of truth in what Sir Cowaqi Jehangir 
stated, that to a very considerable extent, the absence of a united front on the 
part of Indians was responsible for the nature of the Reforms Act. It was also 
true that that responsibility could not rest entirely upon the shoulders of Indians. 
The Imperial Parliament, it could not be contended, had no share of responsibility 
whatever for the defects in the scheme. There were matters upon which pcssibly 
more light might be thrown by the Madras delegates who had returned from the 
Federation. For this part, he was not so much concerned Nvith what ^ppened in 
the past The subject for to-day’s meeting had been put down as ‘Nagpur and After*. 
He was more interested in the ‘after’ than in ‘Nagpur’. The question was what 
to hmpen after the introductioa of the Reforms. 

■ii^Ue the Reforms had to be properly worked, could they be worked in such a 
manner ns to be advantageous to the country ? The question, whether there should 
be council-entry or not and whether tte Reforms should be worked or not, was 
fully examined by Mr. Venkatarama Sastri in his address to the Liberal Federation 
and it was also fully discussed at the Federation meeting. He had no doubt that 
the resolution which the Liberal Federation passed, would commend itself to all 
persons, belonging, at any rate, to the Libeial school of thought. Whether the 
resolution would commend itself to others or not, was a matter about which they 
need not trouble themselves. On the merits, he thought, the resolution onght to 
commend itself to every sohool of politicians. On this questiom the Liberals could 
claim to be able to take a detached view. The Liberals were not office-seekers. At the 
same time, he desired to say that it, owing to any unforeseen causes or contingencies , 
which were altogether of a most remote nature, any Liberal was asked to work the 
Reforms, he would not shirk the responsibili^. The Liberal Party had no wish to 
se^ office nor did it desire to get into offloe. Any opinion that they expressed 
was thoroughly of a disinterestea character. He would also say that tliey had 
not the ghost of. a chance in the next elections (laughter). Their party had immensely 
dwindleu in strength. Bat let them not foi^t that the Liberal Party had a very- 
distinguished record in India. They had not lost faith in Liberal principles. They 
had reaffirmed that faith and they flattered themselves in the belief that they 
would rather bo in the right with two or three rather than be in the wrong with 
the many. 

The question of great importance at the present moment was what the polidoians 
of other schools of thought would do when the Reforms would come into force. They 
were anxious that the exponents of other schools of political thought should seek to 
enter the councils and tney -wished all success to those who wished to serve the 
country as a whole and not the interests of any particular class or community. 
"What they desired most earnestly was, that wntohavor party came into power 
through the elections to work the Reforms, that party should have the single desire 
to exlraol the marimum possible benefit out of the Reforms, limited though the scope 
of the same might be, whenever opportunities were thrown open to them. He md 
not conceal from himself the fact that a great measure of responsibility was laid 
upon tho Governors of the provinces in working the Reforms. 

He could not imagine that there would be no opportunities, notwithstanding the 
Safeguards and Reservations, for the representatives of the people to take advantage 
of fn the interests of the country. Even under the Montagn-Chelmsford Act, be 
had felt often that there were opportunities which were not seized. Daring Budget 
discussions in the Assembly ne had found that almost all the time allowed was 
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wasted in raising futile constitutional issues, which could lead to no tanrible results, 
He desired to emphasise the point that their repr esentatives should fate advantage 
of every possible opportunity that offered itself for doing useful wort for the 
beneBt of the people. He had read a statement in the papers, made a few d^s am 
by a distinguishea gentleman from the Punjab, on the finanoial ditQonlties under the 
Reforms. Tliese financial limitations, ho was afraid, were likely to prove the great 
rook on which the Reforms might split. He aid not wish to stand any longer 
between them and the Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, and he would now ask Mr. 
Sastri to address them. 


Rt. Hon. Sabtbi 

The resolutions passed at the Nagpur Session of the Liberal Federation, the Bt 
Hon’ble 7. S. Srinivasa Sastri said, referred mainly to the need for the progressive 
politioM parties in the country, coming together in order first to keep the anti- 
national forces in check and secondly to derive whatever good was possible out of 
the new constitution. The generally worded appeal was applicable to tho Indian 
National Congress also. “What we inean then by that resolution, stripped of generality 
is” Mr. Sastn ooptinned. “that the Indian National -Congress, being the_ organisation 
most prominent in the field of politics, inflnential and most powerful, it is its duty 
to gatner together ail forces in the country that they make for the farther develop- 
ment of the constitutioa along healthy and proper lines.” Expressing his own view, 
the speaker said “it would redound, in the end, to the good of the country m 
tho present ciroamstances if the results of the forthcoming elections themselvra 
were predominantly in favour of the Indian National Congress” (Cheers). “At the 
present moment" he continued, “owing to historic oironmstances some of the power- 
ful politioal parties in the land have taken to working on communal and sectanan 
lines. They are no good for our great purpose in the future. From them_ we may 
not expect anything but the prosecution of plans and schemes which may bring mem 
and their particular sections some advantage at the expense of the general good of 
India. We have got to fight these people." 

In the Central Government of the future, Mr. Sastri said, there was going to bo 
n bitter and acrimonious fight between the varions interests. His own personaJ fear 
was that on many an occasion, national interests were bound to go to the wall It 
might be different, and he believed from the bottom of his heart it would be diffe- 
rent in the provinces. In the provinces it would be possible to keep those forces 
in severe check and do a good thing or two to further their iiaHonal soneme. 

“It is therefore onr duty” the speaker continued, “to find out whoso success at 
the elections we have to wish for. Shall we wish for the success of the Justice 
Party flangbter), to take the example of Madras ? Al^ongh we may ardently tmu 
it, snail we expect the success of tho Liberal Party ? (Renewed laughter). The 
instance of Madras is a fmr guide to the state of affairs ail over the country, ft 
is the Congress that has established itself in the position of primacy amongst the 
forces that make for the welfare of the future”. (Cheers). Supposing the CouipeM 
was wobbling and forgot its own higher duty and lost either absointely or relatively 
at the forthcoming oleotions, Mr. Sastri asked, what would happen ? The pressure 
mainly constitutional and occasionally un-constitutional, whion was being 

exerted upon the authorities in England in order that they might be awake ana 
vigilant to further India’s interests, that force, that pressure, would disappw 
largely. They couM not expect that to be exorcised by any other party m me 
county. The parties that were to some extent powerful, were likely to eierolse' 
their influence lor their own purposes. In that respect it was the snooess of the 
Indian National Congress in the coming eleottons in the provinces which all patriotic- 
minded people ought to pay for. (Hear, hear.) 

_ In the Central Government, Mr. Sastri, proceeding, said, the Congress however 
triumphant it mignt be, might not get power, whereas in the provinces^ it was 
possible, and in some provinces highly probable, that ,it would win- a position oi 
power. But _ even so the forces of reaction were there. For there were tremendous 
powers of interferenoe and arbitary action vested in the Governors. These, 
joroes of reaction would "still be powerful. And it would bo an act of wisdom on me 
parts of tho Indian {National Congress to summon to their aid every assistance that 
was available. A few days ago an article in a magazine contended that the Congress was 
not a mere party bnt that, it represented what was progressive in the entire nation. 
Itte speaker did not want to examine that proposition. He mentioned it beoansa one 
thing was olaar,' namely, that even if the Congress was not representative of tho 
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nation to-day, it ought to become representativo of the progressive part of the nation 
immediately. “And for that purpose". Mr. Sastri said, “the high command in Con- 
gress circles should bear in mind that outside their own sworn ranks there mav be 
here and there, some persons, some institutions of value in their battle against arbi- 
trary power. It will not do for them to say to themselves, ‘‘Well’ we are strong 
enou^. "We do not care for others. There may be similarly-minded, well-intentioned 
usefol folk. Let them become Congressmen in name as well as in spirit If they 
choose to stand outside, we will fight them too. if necessary’. An attitude of that 
kind seems to me, to be wrong, oisadvantageons to the country and, in a certain 
sense, a betrayal of the high position which Providence has called upon this organisa- 
tion to occupy. Having become so powerful, it should not neglect opportunities to be- 
come still more powerful. To fight the forces of reaction and British prejudice, every 
single element of power that they can bring under their banner, it is their duty as 
well as their privilege to gather. And that is the real meaning of the appeal* we 
have made to the progressive parties in the country to put themselves together upon 
one platform in order to carry on what is likely to be, in the coming years, a war not 
merely of brains, but a war of hearts, a war which ivill on the one side, be charac- 
terised by bitterness, selfishness and greed and on the other side be inspired by all 
that there is in the land* to which we can apply the name of patriotism, national 
spirit and sleepless vigilance on behalf of the future generations of India”. (Cheers). 

“Since we made this appeal, the Press in this country,” the speaker said, “has 
naturally been exercised over it. A certain section has been somewhat critical, caustic 
and severe, as it usually is where w^ poor Liberals, are concerned. I am not both- 
ered about this uncharitable criticism. To-day, I would rather dwell on the well-meant 
and thoroughly friendly advice that haa been given to ns by more than one true repre- 
sentative of public opinion. That was, to the effect, that since the Liberals seem to 
have gone so far in their wish to co-operate with other progressive parties, why not 
they join the Indian National Congress ? In doing soj we are tola they would be 
only restoring themselves to the place they once occupied as soldiers in the cause of 
India’s freedom. Rightly or wrongly for a time the Liberals went and ranged them- 
selves under a different flag. The time is now come, so we are told, for ns to go 
back to the Indian National Congress, I appreciate and highly value the genuineness 
of this appeal that is made to ns. "We are not new to the Congress. Some of ns 
have been in it longer than outside it. To ask us, therefore, to come back to the 
fold is not to give ns any unwelcome advice. We should very much like to do so.” 

They found, Mr. Bastri continued, some difficulty in responsing to the appeal readily. 
First of all, there was the question of civil disobedience. Borne of them believed 
that, taldng the circumstances into account, civil disobedienoo was a mistake. What 
was necessary in that partioular respect in inviting them back to the fold, was not n 
temporary suspension of the movement with the proolamation that it was always there 
to be t^en up os soon as there was provocation, bnt an abandonment of the cam- 
paign. It was quite open to them to convince tlie speaker that what was for tactical 
purposes called “suspension’’ was for all intents and purposes, “abandonment" 

The speaker, proceeding, said that he was obliged to remember in that conuec- 
tion that the words “Puma Swarajya or complete independence" had been chosen in 
order that they might satisfy two different sets of people. One set wished to inter- 
pret the goal, after the Mahatma, as the substance of independence although it might 
still be upon terms of complete equality with the members of the British Common- 
wealth. Ajaother set wished to interpret it as complete severance of all coaaeotioa with 
the common-wealth or Empire. “Liberals have, from the beginning and Congress people 
have at the beginning," Mr. Sastri said, "sworn to the doctrine that the political salvation 
of India must be found within tho ambit of tho British Commonwealth on a footing 
of equality and self-respect. To ask us now to adopt words which may also carry n 
different inteipretation and are often construed in the contrary and blazoned forth as 
to carry a different interpretation is to asking ns to perform a piece of somersault 
which IS somewhat difficult, especially for elderly people (laughter). Even here, 
it may bo possible to persoado mo and others who are anxious to be persnaded that 
what is good enough for the Mahatma is good enough for us". 

The speaker then examined the question of the habitual wearing of Khadi. Much 
as he appreciated and admired the spirit of Khadi, while he greatly valued those 
who, really believing in it, put themselves to hardships and expense in order to be 
“Khadarites” always, he would like to ask why everybody shonld be compelled to 
believe in it. After all, there must be a certain measure of individual freedom. 

41 
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Even on economic proposilions a person should be allowed to have his own speoifio 
view. "Why should they compel every patriot who held progressive views in politics, 
why should they compel every one, draicoon every one, into this very specific 
Khaddar view ? It did not seem to be jnstined by anything that was happening in 
any political organisation in the world, unless there was something in it which was 
in the nature of a triumphant scientific certitude which only a mad man could dis- 
believe. Everyone was shut out of the Congress who was unable to persuade his 
conscience that the Khaddar view was the only possible view in the realm of 
economics. 

There was another doctrine of equally dubious import, one that involved manual 
labour. They were aware that there was a view of life which proclaimed to huma- 
nity that manual labour was dignified, that every human being was bound to render 
some service with his hands before he was entitled to eat his daily broad. The 
speaker would ask whether that was so universally accepted ? 'Was it in the nature 
of a commandment like ‘Thou shall not steal’ ? Was it in the nature of those mighty 
truths which were like guiding stars in their journey in the universe ? The speaker 
did not do any manual service. Nevertheless, he did not think that ho could bo 
regarded as a burden to society. He considered deliberately that he was also 
rendering a service in working with his mind. There was a school of thought which 
held that mental work might be accepted as a substitute for manual labour. While 
it was possible for patriotic people to hold different views on that particular dootrine, 
he would ask again, was it right to so organise the biggest political organisation in 
the country as to exclude from it those who were not of a partionlar brand ? 
Greatly honoured as those people who held such extreme views were, and revered as 
leaders and teachers of humanity, it was not right, oven out of deference to their 
views, to impose on unwilling patriots and workers all over the country tests of that 
severe kind which might involve violation of their own conscience. Mr. Sastri 
considered that if people were willing to pay due deference to other people’s snsoep- 
tibilities, regulated the political organisations of the country, they would not find 
such drtistio conditions imposed upon candidates for admission _ thereto, Me 
Congress was a poUtioal organisation meant to achieve a politioal end in the polJtioal 
sphere by fighting against politioal obstacles, and it seemed to the speaker that the 
conditions imposed for admission to the organisation should be pofitioal in nature 
and ought not to be derived from any views on humanity or duties of human beings, 
which, however exalted they might be, however conclusive they might be from a 
certain point of view, were not stiil on the level of the accepted truths. 

He bad indicated, Mr, Sastri continued, one or two difficulties from his point of 
view in joining the Congress and he would venture to say that he felt it a disabIJitw 
wbich he had not deserved at oil by anything he had said or done, that he ooald 
not join tho organisation. They wanted to impose Khaddar or manual labour upon 
jieople who with equal justifioation in their own eyes might feel that those were not 
requirements that camo down to them from Heaven, or that could stand the tests 
of soienco. That was why the President of the Liberffi Federation, in hia speech point- 
ed out that Mere might be difficulties in the way of their complete identifloation 
with that political school of thought, but that it was still their duty to find out ways 
to come together on one platform and work for the country whUa maintaining their 
own separate points of view. He was not so inflnential as to think he would be sblo 
to persuade the Congress to relax any roles in order to admit him. (Langhterl. T 
only ask” he said, “that we should bo pormitted, wherever possible, to join forces 
with this great organisation— though harshly narrow it has become in certain respects 
— that we should be permitted to work wherever possible along with it for those 
higher poUtioal purposes wo have in view.” 

“'When we seek to enter the Councils and when we have entered them”, 
Srinivaia Sastri concluded, “I oon think of a dozen ways in which it is possible , _ 
for the Indian National Congress, althongh they may not remove those barriers, to 
throw their doors open in the outer court in order, as I saidj before, that no 
element which may be nsefnl in this severe battle against reaction may bo lost 
That is the appeal we have made at the Liberal Federanon gathering.^ That not 
too great a demand oven from a small and non-vooal party. This is tho point I 
wish to omphasiao. Tho Indian National Congress has now come amongst th6 forces 
in the country to occupy such a high position that it has a burden oast upon it to 
discover ways and means of mSking everything easy for those who wish to co- 
operate with it from' tho Liberal Party. From the Liberal Party proposals’ cannot 
be put forward for them to consider, I say this -on the doctrine that it is the 
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powerful that must hold out the hand of fellowship to those who are not powerful, 
it is lie duty of the high Command in the Congress organisation to think of ways 
m which they could guarantee the success of India’s cause in the future— that is, 
by arraying gainst communal ism, sectarianism and self-aggrandisement all progre- 
ssive forces in the country. Single-handed their success may bo doubtful, bat if 
they rather all the strength they possibly can, snccess may be made not only 
possible, but highly probable”. (Cheers.) 

_ Mr. T. R. Venkntarama Saslri said that ho had been misunderstood as already 
pointed out by the Chairman. _ Ho hardly expected that anybody would misunder- 
stand &e position. ^ In the portion of his address adverted to, he was referring to 
the opinions of various schools of thought and he was merely stating the view that, 
according to the opinion of some of tnese schools of politicians, the old motto of 
the party ought to be reversed as stated therein. It would liave been better if ho 
had stated that it was the view of some people and not the opinion of the Liberals. 
That did not rnean that there was no difference as suggested in the newspapers, 
between the Liberal Party and the Congress. For one thing, there was no invitation 
to them from the High Command of the Congress to join that organisation. But 
they could co-operate _ and work together in respect of those matters where there 
was no difference of opinion between the Congressmen and the Liberals, This ho 
had made it clear in his address. The President of the Congress had also stated like 
that._ The Congress had not yet decided the qnestion whether it should contest the 
election and accept offices. The Liberals could co-operate with the (^ngress in the 
election campaign. There was no diffioulty in the two parties working together in 
respeot of those matters on which there was agreement, each preserving its own 
individuality. 

Mr. Yakub Hasan said that the meeting had been organised to spread the 
mess^e of the Liberal Party. Thoi^h he did not belong to that party, he had 
been invited to say a few words. He was very glad at being given an opportunity 
to address the gathering. The Congress, after the advent of Mabatmaji, had made 
the people of India politically awake. If India to-day oould say that she knew 
what she wanted that was due to the lead mveu by Mahatmaju It was Gandhiji 
who made the Congress the people’s party. The power and influence of Congress 
organisation were derived from the people. History had taught them that tremen- 
dous political forces must bo properly ooutrolled, aud not only generated. Otherwise 
the country, where such a force was geaerated,-; would suffer. The Indian National 
Congress had created a tremendous political force and so long the Mahatmaji lived 
and so long as non-violence was the creed of the Congress, the political farce would 
be well controlled. But Mahatmaji was only a mortal. Tliose people, who had tho 
benefit of liberal education and who wanted oaruestly that the political forco generated 
by tho Congress should be controlled and directed properly, should join tho Con- 
gress and take part in its work. If anything untoward happened to tho people on 
account of the political forces not being controlled properly, the blame will certainly 
lie with those who had a liberal education bat who did not control the forces in tlia 
best interests of the country. 

It was stated by the Rt. Hon. Sastri, the speaker proceeded, that what kept the 
Liberals away from the Coimross was the the qnestion of Civil Disobedience. Now 
everybody know that Civil Disobedience had been snspended. Mr. Sastri urged that 
the Congress should resolve to abandon it. What they had to consider in this 
connection was this : The Congross was thoroughly a demooratiu institution and the 
rnlo of tho majority was the principle by which, it was guided. The minority, 
though it might not agree with the majority, should not go away from the demo- 
cratic body. Lot tho Liberals rejoin the ^ngross and if they found Civil Disobe- 
dience being revived, much against the interests of the country, they could then 
come away. Mr. Sastri had also referred to the question of Dominion Status and 
Independence. When Mabatmaji was Batisfled that independence meant also that 
India oould remain within the Commonwealth of British nations, Mr. Sastri also 
could be satisfied. Tho speaker did not bob any diffioulty iu respect of this matter 
at all. Khaddar and manual labour, in bis opinion, were minor matters. The rules 
were there in the interests of tho discipline of a big political party. After all 
politics was politics and not religion, where one should not act against his conviction. 
He was of the opinion that communalism must bo fought and even the now consti- 
tution should bo made an instrumout for winning Hljerty by working it properly. 
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The Chairman, in bringing the procoedinM to a close, said that the'Et. Hon. T. S. 
Srinivasa Bastri had explained the prinoi^os of tho Liberal Party and had stated 
how they were quite willing to co-operate with the Congress. The gesture was 
made years ago and they had repealed that gesture to-day. While they were quite 
willing to co-operato with tho Congress,— and for the matter of that witli any mar 
political party— which would seek tho welfare of tho country, they did not wish to 
express any anxiety to bo wedded to another party, if the step involved saoriEoe of 
their self-respeot and a change of their creed and principle. He would state on 
behalf of himself and his other Liberal oolloaguos that they would heartily rejoice 
at the success of tho Congress and would weloomo its advent into power. He would 
only hqpo that the Congress Party, when it was returned to the councils ■ occupying 
a position of power and influence, would be guided by wisdom and would act with 
a duo sense of its responsibility to the interests of tho country at large and seek to 
do what was feasible under the circumstances. There was no use in wasting one’s 
energy upon impracticable things. The best test of a person’s character, strength, 
wisdom and courage would bo when ho enjoyed prosperity and power. He hoped 
the Congress would emerge successful from tho ordeal of prosperity, ns it had been 
from tho ordeal of adversity. 


The U. P. Liberal Conference 


The Tenth Session of tho United Provinces Liberal Conference open^ at tte 
Town Hall, Fyzabad on tho 11th. April 1936 before a large and distingmshed 
assemblage, including Raja Sir Eampal Singh, Ur. C. Y. Chinlamani, Pandit 
Birdayanatn Kunzm and Dr..E. P. Poranjpyo. Hai Bahadur Thakur Hanumanstngh 
was formally proposed as president by Ur. Chintamani. The motion was seconded 
by Dr. Paranjpye and carried by acclamation. 

The welcome address was read by Pandit Parameshioar 'Nath Saprii, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, and tho Presidential Address by Rai Bahadur Thakur Hann- 
man Bingn. 

Presidential Address 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh, delivering his ^presidential add- 
ress, entered into a strong criticism of the Government of India Act, 1935. Ho said 
that from the time when the Simon Commission was appointed, till the final stage, 
Indians missed no opportunity to make comments on the different aspects of the 
problem and draw tho attention of those in whose hands tho decision rested, but all 
was disregarded by our masters who were seldom amenable to Indian views, when- 
ever it was a question of substraotion from the power which they had been wielding 
arbitrarily since the inception of the British Raj. Not only had they boon disregard- 
ing Indian opinion but also tho promise held out to India and duo to the non-oosor- 
vance of pledges, Indians had come to believe that Britain’s promises were only mado 
to be broken. _ - -n • 

Condemning the Reforms, ho said that it hod been tho deliberate policy of Bn- 
tain to withh ud India’s right to govern herself and to give with one hand and take 
awOT with the other had been its practice. _ _ 

A^en the so-called autonomous Governments in the Provinces were inanguratw, 
owh Province would have a sort of quasi-dictator to carry out his own policy or the 
policy dictated by the Governor-Genera! under the Secretary of State. Tho now Oon- 
ataturion bristles with safeguards, special responsibilities and discretionary powers 
about which a I'abinet Minister in England said, ‘The machinery of Government con- 
tains every safeguard that the wit of man could devise.” , 

Examining the aspects of the security of the services, tho Governor-General anu 
Governors’ _ powers, he remarked that British statesmen succeeded in getting those 
provieion8_ inserted, which were advantageous to themselves. He opined that members 
from British India and nominated members from Indian States would have a conserva- 
tive outlook, which would adversely affect tho Reforms. 
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ludireot elections to Federal Legislatures and defence policy came in for strong 
criticism, the fictitious nature of Provincial Autonomy was emphasised, and the high 
cost of the Services and Second Chambers in Provinces were condemned. 

Faiing up the Communal Award, he said that the Communal Award, if not modi- 
fied, would continue to bo a stumbling block in the way of the healthy growth of 
Indian Nationalism. In effect, it had divided the Indian people into as many sections 
and joint action on a non-communal basis had been rendered ejctremlv 
difiionlL Hindus did not want any community to be denied its just due, but they could 
not acquiesce in anti-national devices. Indians of natiomil outlook should continno 
to exert themselves to their utmost to get the Award amended in a way not to ^ect 
adversely the healthy growth of Nationalism. 

He blamed the Govommont for neglecting rural development and said ; “Govern- 
ment stands discredited for inaction and apathy in the discharge of this imperative 
duty.” He appealed to non-oSicial agencies to take up an intensive educative pro- 
paganda among the villagers. 

Taking up the question of reconstrnotion of the Hindu society, he deplored the 
fissiparons tendecoios in Hindu society and suggested unity and co-operation ns tho 
only remedies to restore the Hindu society to the position from which it had fallen. 
On the problem of reclamatiou of Harijans, he believed that the future of -Harijans 
was very hopeful but prejudices die hard and the work of reformation takes time. 
He agreed with Halatiyaji that Harijans should be given “Diksha” and they being 
Hindus, their rights should bo oonoedod. 

Concluding, he criticised the Government’s repressive policy and said that mass 
consoionsness to the disadvantage of alien rule cannot be stifled tbrongh repression. 
He hoped that British statesmanship will rise equal to the occasion, and do the pro- 
per thing to remedy the sitoation. He appealed to the religions communities and 
political parties to co-operate and serve the cause of the nation, as Swaraj would 
bring to every oitizen much more benefit than this or that concession. 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day— 12lh. April 1936 

The Conference assembled again to-day and passed a number of important 
resolutions, after eiyiressing its deep sense of sorrow at tho death of tho 
late King George V, Sir Dinshaw Waoha, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Eao Bahadur R. R. 
Kale, Dewau Bahadur U. M. Kelkar, Mrs. Kamala Nehru and Mr. S. N. Mallick. The 
Conference also paid homage to King Edward Till. 

The revival of the auction system of disposal of excise licences and its extenBon 
to opium drug shops was “strongly” condemned, the Government being asked *to abM- 
don it and restore the refonns introduced on the recommendations of the Excise 
Committee in 1921. 

Another resolution urged the establishment of a Laud Mortgage Bank and tho ra- 
pid development and extension of the co-operative movement to provide adequate 
finance at cheap rata of interest 

■While expressing satisfaction at tho Government’s practical interest in rurM de- 
velopment, the Conference opined that the work could be economically and efficiently 
earned on by the Co-operative Department and_ hoped that the official agency 
would not bo used in the coming elections in the interest of candidates of any parti- 
cular party. 

The Conference reaffirmed its strong condemnation and oppositipn to new consti- 
tution as embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935, which, it was pointed 
out, was still more objectionable than tho Bill originally introduced and on the whole 
was worse than tho present constitution. It emphatioalfy asserted that no constitu- 
tion could satisfy Indian opinion which did not approximate as nearly as may be the 
Dominion constitutions and immediately concede to the people full rights of national 
self-government, with an irreducible minimum of reservations, for a short period 
fixed by statute and which did not make for national solidarity. 

The resolution was moved by Bao Raja Sham Behari ilisra, a retired District 
Magistrate, who said that the Act was so bad that India wonld not at all be sorry if 
the Act was withdrawn even at this s^e. 

Mr. Eodhrnj Sahnejf, seconding, said that the Communal Award was a pemicions 
offspring of the new oonstitution, the sole object of which was to jpnnish Hindus. 

Other resolntions adopted by the Conference related to the unemployment Com- 
mittee’s report, Overseas Indians question, Swadeshi and TJutouchability. 
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Another resolution urged that despite the faot that the coming constitution was 
utterly unsatisfactory, it was still the duty of publio-spirited persons to take part in 
the eleotions coming off early next year as cxperienco had demonstrated that eneotivo 
boycott was an impossibility in the present oircnmstanoes and that reactionaries and 
communalists should not bo left free to capture the Legislature. The Conference 
urged Liberal candidates for either chamber of the United Provinces Legislatnro to 
appeal to the suffrage of the oleotomte on tho programme of (1) active effort to soonre 
early revision of the constitution, (2) ntilisation of constitution for results it was capable 
of yielding for the good of the people, (3) economic development of rural and urban 
areas, (4) measures to deal with acute problem of unemployment, (6) agrarian legislation' 
for the benefit of tenants, without infringement of legitimate rights of landlords, (6) 
improvement of the oonaition of the working olasse^ (7) expansion of facilities for the 
reform of the system of education, (8) removal of Untonohability and amelioration’ of 
the condition of Depressed Glasses and (9) impartiality in all communal' matters. 
Liberal candidates wore authorised to make.common cause with other candidates . whose 
policy might bo ‘Similar to that of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. G. Y. Chintamani. in moving the resolution, did not disguise his own 
feeling in favour of boycott if it could be suooessfully organised but thw were mu- 
sciouB of its impossibility in the existing circumstances. The National Congress hw 
itself recognised that it made a profound mistake in boycotting the first reformed 
Legislaturo. Appealing to Liberals to fight hard in tho coming elections and retmn a 
ma 3 ority of men to whom membership of the Legislature was a solemu publio obliga- 
tion, Mr. Ohintamani urged that no effort should be spared to keep out reaotionariM. 
He added that Liberals wore bound to meet with opposition ftom the side of me 
Government through reactionary organisations and candidates pledged to revolu- 
tionary policy. “If we reformers who stand by ordered progress are worth our saJ^ 
if we deserve to continue our existence in the pnblio fife of the country, duty 
clearly calls upon us to jiut forth the maximnm effort at this time to win our _wy 
through to the extent our countrymen will enable us to do so, in spite of opposition 
of both revolutionaries and reactionaries". 

The resolution was onthnsiostioally supported by Rai Saheb 8. P. Sanyal 
res, Dr. Paranmye, Vioe-Chanoellor of the Luoknow University, and Pandit Hirday- 
nath Kuuzru, President of the Servants of India Society. i ■ t a' 

All speakers emphasised that Liberals had played an important rolo in Inman 
politics and they should, as gonuino nationalists, welcome tho nssistanoo of omers 
who had the good of the country at heart and had a programme similar to theirs. 
They gave an assurance to all minorities to look after their interests m _ thoir own 
and approach the communal questions not as Hindus, Moslems or Christians, but as 
children of the same Motherland and as colleagues engaged in common tpk. . 

After all the resolutions were carried, Thakur Hanomon Singh, President, in Jus 
concluding speech, said that the Liberal Party had existed in the United Province 
for a very long time hut its work had not been very satisfactory. He stressed the neea 
ef a substantial party fund and appealed to tho delegates to popularise the Liberm 
Party by active sustained propaganda by starting Liberal Lo^os in their respeenvo 
districts on enrolling many members. Tho Conference terminated late in . tno 
evening amidst onthnsiastio scenes. 



The Shahidgunj Gurdwara 

Origin and History of the Movement 

The following are oxoarpts from the History of the Gurdwara Shahidgunj, Lahore 
written by Prof: Ganda Singh of Amritsar : — 

The Qordwara Reform Movement, which aimed at purifying the Sikh temples of 
all nn-Sikh-lite deviations and praotioes and at protecting their endowed properties 
from the misappropriation of their self-aggrandising oustodians, resulted in the 
passage of the Sikh Gurdwara Aot, 1926, which placed all the Sikh historical Gur- 
dwaras under the management of a Sikh Central Board, called the Shiromani Gnr- 
dwara Prabandhak _ Committee, with branches all over the province. The Aot 
deoli(red_ the Shahidgunj, a scheduled Sikh Gurdwara as per Punjab Government 
Notification No. 892-G of 28th April 1926. and gave it for managemont to the Ixjoal 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee of Lanoro, and a consolidated list of the proper- 
ties belonging to the Gurdwara was published with the Punjab Government Notiiica- 
tion No. 276-G of 22nd December 1927, in the manner required by Section 3, Sub- 
section (2) of the Aot. 

The old Mahant Bhai Hamam Singh, as we kmow, had converted the endowed 
property of the Shahidgam. and certain addition.s thereto, into his personal property. 
In suit No. 651 of 188o, Khem Kaur widow of Ganda Singh versus Asa Singh son 
of Ganda Singh, in the court of Lala Amolak Ram, Munsif, Lahore, the learned judge, 
as previously mentioned, had ordered ; — 

“After a careful consideration of the whole case, I am clearly of opinion that the 
whole of the property attached to Shahid Bnnga inclusive of the mosque, mill, shops 
and stable, is of the nature of an endowed property belon^ng to a religions institu- 
tion. No doubt a few shops and the stable had been built during the incumbency 
of Ganda Singh, but the site had admittedly belonged to the shrine, the materials too 
had come from buildings or ruins belonging to the shrine, and Ganda Singh’s sole 
income consisted of the rents of lands endowed therefor. Ganda Singh was simply 
a manager or trustee, and any additions made to the estate by means of the income 
derived therefrom belongs to the shrine and no one else.” 

But Bhai Hamam Singh would not willingly transfer the property attached to the 
Shahidganj to the Committee, and protracted litigation ensued between the parties in 
the first Sikh Gnrudwara Tribunal at Lahore. 

Tho Anjuman-i-lslamia, a Muslim Association of Lahore, also _ now found an 
opportunity to rake up the old question and filed a petition in the Tribunal, through 
Cnandhri Abdul Ghani, Advocate, claiming properties Nos. 16, 17, 23, 23-1, 23-2, 
24:-2, 25, 20, and 27 of the consolidated list, comprising the so-called mosque— the 
Shahidging Dharnmsala~and a few shops belonging to the Gurdwara. _ Tho same pro- 
perty was also claimed by Bhai Hamam Singh, the old Mahant, and his brother Giani 
Hari Singh, of Klmlsa Collegiate School, Amntsar, ns their personal property. 

Sayyed Mnshim Shah, Advocate High Court, Joint Seorotary Anjnman-i-lslamia, 
appeared before the Tribunal to present tho claim of the Anjuman upon the building 
without any documentary evidence, not even ^knowing who was its original founder 
and when it was built, but simply because it was shaped like a mosque. Tho learned 
President of the Tribunal, Mr. Justice Hilton, dismissed tho petition of the Anjnman- 
i-Islamia, No. 1282, and wrote in his judgment ; — 

“The learned counsel for the petitioners based his argument before ns on the 
claim that the mosque having been built as a mosqne by Mir Mannn in about 1760 
must always remain a mosqne and that property once dedicated to teakf can never 
be lost by adverse possession. He did not, however, cite before us any authority to 
support his proposition, and in my iudgment there is not sufficient ground n^n 
which we can nepart from the view which was taken in the suits of 1853 and 1855 
and 1883, which are relevant nnder section 42 of tho Act. It is clear from the 
documents 0-23 and 0-19, to which reference has been frequently made in the 
jndgment, that Ganda Singh and Asa Singh were in Mssession of this mosqne and 
wore receiving the rent which acoraed from it and that they regarded it as a part 
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of Ihe Gurdwara property. In my judgment the claim of the Anjaman-i-Islamia 
has no valid foundation and the mere fact that the building is shaped at a mosotie 
does not justify us in granting them a decree, I would thorofora dismiss petitloQ 
No. 1^.” 

Rai Bahadur Munna Lai, the second iudga of the Tribunal, also agreed with and 
endorsed the judgment of the President, dismissing the claim of tne Anjuman-i- 
Islamia, in tho following words : — 

“As regards case No. 1282 by the Anjuman-i-Islamia, I am of opinion that they 
have been evidently flogging a dead horse. The mosque has since long ceased to 
serve as a sacred place. Its conversion to private use was established since before 
1852 and has been abundantly proved by the evidenoo of Gian Singh (P. iV. 16). 
The existence of Samadhs in the compound of the mosque is an additional eloquent 
fact against the Anjuman. This was a triangular contest. Tho onus lay upon -the 
petitioners Both the objectors and the Anjuman have failed to discharge it’’ 

Similarly the petition of Nizam Din and Feroz Din, claiming a small area of th’e 
grave together with a right of way from the southern road to this grave, was dis- 
missed by Mr. Justice Hilton and waS endorsed by Rai Bahadur Munna Lal,ithe 
second judge of the Tribunal 

The petition of the old Mahant, Bhai Harnam Singh and his brother Giani Sari 
Singh, claiming the property attached to the Bhahidganj as their personal property, 
was also dismissed on the 20th January 1930, and the learned President of the 
Qurdwnra Trinbnal wrote in his judgment 

“On_the_ basis of these documents, I therefore, hold on the first issue that all the 
properties in dispute in all these petitions (with the exception of certain property 
m dispute, petifions 1317 and ISra, to be dealt with later) belonged originally to 
the notified Gnrdwara and that Hari Singh and Haranam Singh do not own tnem, 
nor have ever owned them, in their private capacity. It follows from this finding 
that the petition of Harnam Singh ana Hari Singh should fail on this main point... 
I would hold, therefore, that their petition is liable to dimissal in toto." 

Harnam Sing, and Hari Singh, however, filed an appeal from this decree of ' the 
Tribunal in the High Court of Judioature at Lahore. Mr. Justice M. M. L. Currie 
and Mr. Justice J._H. Monroe dismissed the appeal on the 19th October 1934, and 
maintained the decision of tho Gurdwara Tribunal, and ordered 

“It is clear that the actual area described as Shahidganj ’ in 1868, comprised^ the 
masque and the adjacent land, and that the present Gurdwara is what was described 
as Mandir, lying to the north of the road. There can be no doubt tliat originally 
the whole area, north and south of the road, was one plot, the humman being 
attached to the mosque, 

“It is, in my opinion, clear from ‘these admissions, coupled with the history of the 
place, that the property in dispute was originally attached to the institution Shahid- 
ganj and tliat it was held by the petitioners and their predeoossors-in-interest as 
managers of that institution. It is also almost certain that it was granted to them 
by the Bhangi Sardars whou they onstod the Muhammadans from power in Lahore, 
and subsequently continued by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The petition was, therefore, 
rightly dismissed. 

“As regarding the question of compensation no argument has been addressed to 
p® on this_ point, and it is clear that any improvements effected have beon elfocted 
from the income of the institution and from the proceeds of tho alienation, from 
tiiM to time, of various plots attached to it. Tho Tribunal was, therefore, right in 
refusing to grant any compensation. 

“I wonld, therefore, dismiss the appeal with costs." 

A small technical difficulty in the handing and taVing over of tho possession was 
oyerootno by a mutnal compromise between the parties and, thus, all the property 
attacl^ to the Shahidganj compromising tho so-called Mosque— named tho Shnhid- 

& UtarMala— 4he Khanqah, a few miops, etc., passed into tho possession of the 
Gnrdwara Prabandhak Committee, Lahore, with Jathednr Tara Singh of Thethar 
ns ns President, in March 1936. > b , 


The Muslim Agitation of 1935 
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visitor that a Sikh monameat of so great an historical impoitanoe should hava boon in a 
neglected condition. The building of the tshabidganj Dharmaala or Gurdwara— the 
so-oalled mosque — being about one hundred and eighty fire years old, had \7oni down 
with ^e, and was in a tottering oondition. The other buildings in the precincts 
were in a still worse oondition. As the Gurdwara Reform Movement itself aims at 
the improvement and better management of Bikh temples and the purifying them of 
un-Sikh-like deviations and non-8ikh usages, the t'-ommittee decided to clear the site 
of all old and dilapidated buildings and the rubbish and debris that had been collect- 
ing there for long, for a new and better building. 

"With this object in view, the clearance began on May 30, 1935. The northern 
bazar wall and the southern roadside wall were built in the first three days, and a 
small door oonneoting the Samadka (since demolished for the site) and Gurdwara 
Shahidganj Singhaniau was erected on the 3rd June. Most of the general clearance 
of the compound was finished by the evening of the 7th. The demolition of the 
dilapidated buildings in the precincts, including the Shahidganj Dharamsaia— the so- 
called mosque— began on June 8. The work of demolition had been carried on for 
twenty days and all the buildings and the northern portion of the alleged mosque 
had been levelled with the ground, without the least of exoitement, when all of a 
sadden, on Saturday the 29th June 1935, a large crowd of local Muhammadans, arm- 
ed with sticks and hatchets, collected near the Shahidganj to attack the Sikhs in 
their temple and to take forcible possession of the boilding. 

During the previous week, a rumour had been set alloat that the Sikhs had de- 
molished soma Muslim tomb m the Gurdwara property, but this had proved to be 
wrong and the Muslim agitation had subsided. 

On the 28th Juae, a Sikh mason, Mela Singh by name, working on the northern 
portion of the dilapidated building, was accidently buried under the falling debris 
and died at about 6-16 p. m. aS the news spread, the Muslims broadcast the 
death of Mela Singh as a rairaole of Allah and an indication of His wrath against 
the Sikhs and inflamed the feelings of their co-religionists with fire-breathing speeohes 
and exciting slogans, urging them to march upon the Shahidganj Gurdwara. 

Throughout the afternoon of the following day, the 29th June 1935. parties of 
Muslims collected outside the Gurdwara, raising ones of ‘Allah-u-Akbar and other 
communal slogans, and at one time attempts to rush upon the northern gate to 
enter the precincts, but the Gurdwara was snooessfully defended by a few Sikhs 
present there. Pearing a communal riot and disturbance of peace, caused by this 
attitude of the Muslims, Mr. 8. Partab, Deputy Commissioner Lahore, desired the 
Sikhs ‘to cease demolition of the mosque pending examination of relevant papers 
oonoerning the Gurdwara and the mosque,’^ and the Sikhs, with remarkable patience, 
obeyed the order of the Deputy Commissioner to the very letter and disoontinuod 
their work. 

But, “in spite of all precautions taken by the authorities by 10-30 p. m. on 
Saturday [the 29th], nearly 2,0(W Muslims had collected outside the Gurdwara and 
cries of ‘Allah-u-Aibar’ were raised. The situation was threatening when the City 
Magistrate was informed by telephone. The Deputy Oommissionor, the City -Magis- 
trate, the Senior Superintendent of police and an Assistant Superintendent of Ponce, 

accompanied by a strong contingent of police arrived on the scene On Sunday 

[the 30th June, 1935] police precautions were continued in the city. ..At the Gurdwara 
the Muslims continued to coileot but only in small numbers. However, by the 
evening, the crowd swelled and at 7 p. m, the City Magistrate had again to be called," 

[0. & il. Gazette, Lahore, Tuesday, July 2, 1935] 

Tuesday, the 2ad, was marked by some stray assaults by Muslims on Sikhs and 
the Deputy Commissioner was constrained to issue an _ oiiler that “any attempt at 
rowdyism or hooliganism will be promptly and effectively suppressed.” But this 
was of no avail. “At about 10-30 p. m., some 200 Muslims, carrying spades, appeared 
near the Gurdwara. They were marching in military formation and were accom- 
panied by a crowd of nearly 3,000 Muslims." [0. & M. Gazette, July 3, 1935] 

The Deputy Commissioner made eveiw effort to create a calm atmosphere, but 
the situanou remained unchanged on Wednesday the 3rd. “From time to time 
parties of Muslims - mostly irresponsible youths— marched shouting ‘AI(nh-u-Afcbar’ 
in various parts of the city, particularly in the vicinity of the Gurdwara ... On the 
other hand nearly 3,0(X) Aialis from outside had arrived in Lahore by Wednesd^ 
noon for the purpose of defending Sikh rights against a show of force.” [C. t £L G, 
July 4, 1935.] 
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Finding that them was no prospect of better counsels prevailing with the Mnslims, 
a warning was issued by the City Magistrate to the Muslim leaders saying that “use 
of force has so far been avoided in the hope that better counsels would prevail and 
that responsible persons would use their influence to keep others in check, but the 
matters have not improved ... if responsible sections feel helpless in the matter, the 
District Magistrate would bo constrained to permit the use of force." The Muslims 
defied these orders in the evening of the 3rd, when the authorities had to declare 
the Muslim crowds, marching towards the Sikh temple, unlawful assemblies and had 
to disperse them by baton charges, _ 

The 4th passed m comparative peace, but “the situation created by the Muslim-Sikh 
tension in Lahore took a serious turn on Sunday afternoon [the 6th July, 19.16], 
when a crowd of Muslims estimated at 3,000, armed with lathis and bricks, marched 
towards Die Shahidganj Gnrdwara from the Badshahi mosque after ‘Juma prayers. 
The crowd was assuming a very violent and lawless attitude, and the police bad to 
disperse it with a lathi charge. “"When the police made their charee, members of the 
crowd retaliated, throwing stones at the police and even using lathis against them. 
A Head-Uonstable was seriously injured and was profusely bleeding when he wm 
removed to the Uity Kotwali. He is stated to have been struck several times by 
lathis and stones. The City Inspector, Mina Muhammad Baqir, was hit with a stone 
in the chest A Sub-Inspector and several constables were also hit” [C, & Jf. Qazetle, 
July 6, 1935.] , . , 

With the increasing danger, a number of Sikhs from outside poured into Lahore 
to defend their Gnrdwara, and in the words of Mr. D. J. Boyd in reply to rir 
Akbar All’s question in the Punjab Legislative t'ouncil on 4th November, 19m : 

“The ingress of Sikhs into Lahore was a direct result of Muslim demonstratioM 
outside the Shahidganj Gardwara...Dp to July 4, the number of outside Sikhs 
increased as Muslim demonstrations increased m sise and violence. ...As regards the 
ingress of Sikhs into Lahore, the local tiikh leaders were advised to stop it .Th^ 
took some action accordingly, but the position was made more difficult by couHnuw 
Muslim demonstrations and exaggerated accounts of these demonstrations in the 
Muslim press. For instance, the Zamtndzr published in large headlines that on July 0. 
100,000 Muslims demonstrated outside ifahiaganj’’ and that the Gurdwara was besieged 
by them. [ CxvU Mtlitary Qaxette, November 5, 1935, P. 8, column 6. ) 

In view of the seriousness of the situation and imminence of danger to tto 
peace of the province by this lawlessness of the Muslim agitators. His Excellency W 
Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, had to come down from Simla, amying 
at Lahore on Saturday, the 6th. July. Bis Exoelieuoy received the depntatioM 
of both the Muslim aud the Sikhs but, unfortunately, his efforts at an, amicable 
settlement met with a failure. 

“His Excellency explained to them [members of the Muslim' deputation 
on Saturday, July 6 ] that the Punjab Government had caiefully examined the legM 
aspect of the case and were bound by the deoisions of the Civfl fourts. Thes 0 _ had 
been consistently in favour of the Sikhs and in particular the Gnrdwara Tribunal 
had rejected the claim of the Anjamaa-i-Islamia in connection with the mosque. It 
was clearly not possible for the executive Government to go behind those , decisions. 
They had also considered aotion under CrimiuM Law, but had reached the conclusion 
that this also was not possible.” [ Vide Press (Jommnniqno issued by the Punjab 
Government, dated July 10th, 1935, published in the O. da M, Gaxetle, July U, 

1935. ] J . . t- , c 

But the Muslims would not abide by the decisions of the Courts of Justices and, 
the Sikhs could not relinquish their legal rights, as recognised by the law Co arte 
over the building which they claimed to be saorod to the memory of their Martyrs. 

The “relevent papers” had been examined in the meantime by the Government, 
and the Sikhs^ quietly deoided on Sunday night to continue the work of demolition 
which began in the early hours of Monday, the 8th July. “The authorities received 
the information regarding the demolition soon after it had started and were confronted 
‘'yltb tbs necessity of a prompt decision regarding their line of action. They de- 
“tit possible to prevent the Bikhs from exercising tlioir legal rights 
and that bloodshed shonld be avoided by preventing Mnslims from approaohing the 
scene of demolition." [ C. <6 if. Oaxettee, July 9, 1935. ] 

^0 position and attitude of the Gevemment is further explained in the telegram 
01 the Jfonjab Government dated 9th July, 1935, to all Commissioners and Deputy 
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^mmissioners throughoat the Provinoe that “they had also considered action under 
tte orimina! law but had reached the conclnsion that this also was not possible.” 
lae relevont portion of the telegram runs as follows 

r^^s the legal position, the Government were deGnitely advised that 8ec- 
non <Ju5 1. P. G. was not applicable and this opinion has been con&rmed by the law 
officers of the Government of India.” [ C. &. M. Oax^tte, July 10, 1935. ] 

The question of preserving the so'oalled Shahidganj mosque under the provisions 
IT Anoient Monuments Preservation Act was also considered, but in the words 
Mr. Boyd, in reply to a question in the Punjab Legislative Counoil, on November 11, 
lOoo : 


, expedient was considered and rejected ns impracticable in the circumstances.” 

[ The Tribune, November 12, 1935. ] 

To prevent Muslim crow is marching towards the Bikh temple and creating un- 
ple^aut situation, “cordons of British troops and the police were placed on the roads 
leading to Shahidganj Gurdwara and traffic along the roads completely stopped. 

The Muslim excitement now manifested itself in stray assaults. A Sikh, named 
Ganda Singh, was attacked from behind by a Muslim Muhammad Itofiq by name and 
was brutally _ done to death at about 10-20 a. m. outside the Mochi Gate, near the 
Thandi Khuhi ou the Circular Road. Another attack by a Muslim assailant Muham- 
mad Ishaci was made on a Sikh constable Harnam Singh of the Railway Police at 
1 p. m. wnile on duty at Akbari Gate. Two more stabbing oases were reported on 
the same evening, July 8, one proving fatal. A Sikh electrician named Sadhn Singh 
was stabbed ou Fleming Road, and he died at 11 p. m. in the Hospital. “The other 
stabbing case occurred near the Railway station and here too a Sikh was the victim.” 
“Two Hindus also complained of having been assaulted near Mochi Gate. Their in- 
juries ware minor.” [ 0. k. M. Qatctte, July 9, 1935 ; and Bulletin issued by the 
Punjab 0. I. D., at 6 p, m. on July 8 j 

“The Deputy Commissioner proclaimed by beat of drum in the City that any one 
seen committing a mni-darous assault or arson was liable to bo shot dead. Latter a 
Curfew Order was proclaimed under Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code." 

Finding that the Muslim Press was mostly responsible for the lawless state of 
affairs, “the Depu'y Commissioner called Sayed Habib of the Siyarat, Maulana Zafar 
Ali and his son Maulana Akhtar Ali of the Zamindar to the City Eotwali and 
warned them against any attempt to instigate Muslims against Sikhs.” ] G. &. At. 
Gazette, July 9, 1936. j 

The Government stood for tho protection of its law and of peace and order in the 
country, and the Civil k Military Gazette, Lahore, in its editorial of July 0, warned 
the Muslims “that JIuslims gain nothing and stand to loss mnoh by allowing passion 

to get the upper hand The law was on tho side of the Sikhs, and Mn^ims will 

not improve their position by challenging the law with brute force. The Govera- 
ment cannot override the law, or arbitranly set aside findings of a competent Conrt... 
As soon as the tjikhs declared their intention of enforcing what was legally been 
accepted as their right, there was no alternative left for the Government bat to np^ 
hold law, nor is any alternative left for Muslim to bow to the authority of the law...... 

“Thanks to tho enforcement of Ourfow Order, Monday [8th July j’s happenings in 
Lahore were followed by an eventless night and the Muslim croitomont in the city 
had time to subside,” and Tuesday the 0th passed without any serious inciuMt. As 
nsnal the Government continued its efforts to bring the city to normal condition and 
the situation remained calm and peaceful on "Wednesday the 10th. “It was noh 
ever, yet considered safe to relax any of the special measures which enabled tho 
authorities two days ago to bring a serious situation under control.” 

“The situation showed signs of improvement on the 11 Jh, and, according to a 

commnniqne, the Shromani Aknli Dal issned tolephonio instructions last night [ of me 

11th ] to various places to stop Afcali Jathos from coming to Lahore, The Akali 
Jathas in Lahore are being sent back.” [ The Tribune, July 13, ’35. the 0. k M. 
Gazrtte, July )2, 1935. ] 

Friday, the 12th also passed in peace, and in view of the easier sitntation, the 
Government considered it safe on Saturday the 13ih to reduce by about one half the 
nnm'-er of the troops strtioned in the city. . _ . • i , ^ 

To placate the agitating Muslims and to dissuade them from _ their lawless be- 
havior, a Press Cothmanique was issoed on the 13th and published on the 14th 
that “the Punjab Government has decided to hand tho 6hah Chirag mosque [ a large 
and very commodious building worth several lakhs, bought by the Govemment in 
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1860 from a person who was using it as a private residence, and now used as 
Sessions Court, ] to the Muslim community throngh the Aniuman-i-lslamia, with as 
little delay as possible.” 

But the Muslims were not to be easily pleased. They mistook the generosity of 
the Government for weakness. The Government was disillusioned the same evening 
to find that in a meeting of about 10,000 persons, with 1000 blue shirts, where the 
chairman thanked the Government for this decision of handing over the Shah 
Cbirag mosque to the Muslim community, “other speakers, however, expressed the- 
view that the (-iovernment action, considerate and generous as it was, could not 
deflect Muslims from their demand for the site of the demolished Shahidganj mosque. 
People were asked to enrol themselves as volunteers under the Council of Action." 
the immediate programme of which was “to recruit volunteers— and dress them m 
blue sh rts - for the purpose of carrying on agitation.” 

Owing to the ‘'intemperate speeones" of the Muslim leaders, on the same day of 
promising the gift of the Shah Ohirag mosque, and “other activities of a ^up of 
persons who are deliberately trying to create misohief,” an oiBoial order banning 
the discussion of the Shahidganj mosq^ue dispute at public meetings in Lahore, a 
decision to deport four Muslim leaders from the town and an order continuing the 
censorship of the Press for another woek wore among the week-end developments in the 
situation.” On the third day, the 16th July, the unlawful processions of tho Muslims 
had to be dispersed with lathi charge, and, on the seventh day, the 21st July, the 
Government was driven to the painful neoessity of opening fire on the Muslim 
rioters of Lahore to keep them under “restrain^” which, unfortunately— porhaos 
under some misapprehension in happened to appreciate on July 13 when— it promised 
to restore the Shah Chirag mosqne to the Muslim community. 

A press Communique, issued by tho Director of Information Bureau of the 
Government of the Punjab on the 16th July 1935,, stated : — 

“A Muslim meeting was held yesterday at Lahore attended by abont 
persons at which plans were announced for carrying on agitation with regard to 
the demolition of the Shahidganj mosque. Some of the speeches were very intem- 
perate and contained deliberate repetition of false statements, which the speakers 
knew to be false, regarding the action of the Government. In consequence ol 
this meeting and the other activities of a group of persons, who ate deliberately 
trying to create misohief, the Punjab Government has externed from Lahore and 
conflneil to certain places the following persons :— _. 

(1) Manlana Zafar Ali. (2) Sayyed Muhammad Habib. (3) Mr, Peroz-ud-Dm 
Ahmad. (41 Malik Lai i^an." 

And on the 16th, it appeared to the District Magistrate that the agitation of the 
Muslims was “likely to cause a breach of po.ice, and that immediate prevention or 
speedy remedy is necessary.” He was, therefore, oonstrained to “strictly warn and 
enjoin the publio not to take any part in snch processions, within the limits of the 
Lahore District for a period of one month with effect from to-day the I6th July 

1935. ” 1 0. & M. aazette, July 17, 1935. J 

His Exoellenoy Sir Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Pnnjab, made a pathetic 
appeal for “a settlement, honourable to all, of this deplorable afeir” at a oonferenoo 
of raombors of the L^slative Council hold in Lahore on "Wednesday, the l7th Jnly 

1936. to disonss the situation, and referred to the “deliberate dissemination of false 

statements by unscrupulous persons.” He categorically refuted certain aconsations 
levelled by Mnslims against the Government, especially those ascribing to Govern- 
ment ‘‘a breach of faith.” Cnrrenoy had been given W the Mnslira Press to a 
false statement that the Deputy Commissioner and the Governor had held out an 
MBurnnoe to the Muslim deputation that the so-called mosque would not bo demo- 
lisbed in any cironmetances. Referring to this. His Esoellency said t ii, 

‘ I, therefore, wish to make it clear in most unqualified terms, first that tuo 
Deputy Comm'Esioner of Lahore (who throughout this crisis has shown ^eat efflcienoy, 
tact and devotion to duty) did not rfvo a promise that tho building wonld not M 
domolished in any oiroumstanoes. He promised that he would prevent this nnnJ 
tho Pnnjab Government had had time to examine the legal position. He carried out 
this promise. 

“Second, I wish again to make it absolutely clear that neither the Punjab Gpvem- 
ment nor I myself made any suoh promise when we mot the Muslim deputation on 
the 6th and 7th of July. 

‘‘We had provionsly moat carefully considered what action was possible in the 
legal circumstances of the ease, and we had reached tho conolnsion that it would 
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only raising false hopes to give any assurance of the kind now attrihnted to ns. 
We left the deputabon in no donbt on that point.” {0. & U. Gazette, July 18, 1935.] 

irae non-offioial members of the Council also issued an appeal on the afternoon 
of the 17th, to restore 'harmony and good will ’ 

Bat all efforts failed to prodnce any effect. "A Muslim meeting was again held in 
fte Badshahj mosque on Wednesday (the 17th) afternoon to defy the orders of the 
iJistriot Magistrate banning meetings and processions. The meeting started at 5 p m. 
after prayers and lasted for an hoar and a half. It avas attended by about 1,000 
Muslims.” 

After the meeting as the oro'wd_ came out "some members of the oro'wd also 
threw stones on the police hut none is reported to have been hurt... Small parties 
of 100 or 200 men, however, marched off towards the city. Inside the city these 
small processions of the Muslims had to be dispersed by the Police who made lathi 
oharees at two places— one iu Bazaz Hatta and the other outside Delhi Gate.” (C. & 
if. Gateiie, July 18. 1935.) 

On Thursday the 18th, the situation •was well in hand, but the Friday of the I9th 
July brought with it its usual dread. According to tho Press Communique issued 
on that day by the Director of Information Bureau, Punjab Goverment ; — 

"At Friday prayers to-day at the Badshahi Mosque some inflammatory speeches 
were made and while the mam congregation dispersedi quietly to their homes a pro- 
cession was formed in defiance of orders by an irresponsible element with the 
object of marching through the oity to the Shahidganj Gurdwara. The Police made 
36 arrests and the prisoners were snocossfally despatched to the jail. When the 
police attempted to make other arrests, a hosHIe crowd gathered and police were 
unable to effect their purpose. For some time the police were hemmed in a hosble 
crowd and reserves had to be used to ertrioate Diem. Three mild lathi charges 
were made, bnt as tho people in the prooessien lay on the ground the police 
abstained from the use of further force. The situabon at 10 p. m. was that.the 
processionists were all insistent on their original intention of marching through the 
oity to the Shahidganj Gurdwara but were being prevented by the Police from carrying 
out their purpose. The crowd did considerable damage to some police vans...” 

“In view of the seriousness of the situabon, the District Magistrate bad to issue 
a new Curfew Order and to extend the Curfew hours ordering that ‘no person 
within the limits of the Lahore Municipal Committee shall remain outdoor after 8-30 
p. m. and before 6-30 a. m. till farther nobce.’ 

But despite all orders of the District Magistrate and “all efforts of the police. Dio 
Muslim crowd which had assembled on Friday afternoon failed to disperse during 
the night or on Saturday, the 20th July when its number was considerably 
swelled. ’ According to the official Commnuiquo of July 20, issued by the Director 
of Information Bureau, Punjab ^vemment : 

“From about 7 a. m. a hostile crowd gathered in front of the Kotwali 'wi^ the 
intention of going to Shahidganj Gurdwara. The crowd was from_ the beginning 
violent and tried repeatedly to break through the police cordon, ihrotcing bricks ana 
missiles at the police. The police carried out a number of charges ■with the object 
of dispersing the crowd. Mounted police was also used and several cavalry charges 
were made. Attempts to disperso the crowd conh'nued for nearly two_ hours, the 
mob in the meantime becoming more violent and a number of injuries being caused 
to Police and to Cavalry. Apart from minor injuries, eight cases are in hospital. 
The crowd was very determine and very violent. 

“All efforts to disperse having failed, order was given to fire. Six rounds were 
fired and the crowd then broke. After an hour later the crowd regathored and was 
again violent It was then necessary to fire again^ two rounds only being fired The 
number of casnalDes from the firing is not defimtely known, but so far jt has not 
been possible to trace more than three killed. The number of wounded is also not 
known bnt is very small.” 

Fire had again to be opened on the violent and hosble Muslim crowd on Bnnaay 
afternoon, the 2lEt, when all other efforts had failed _ to disperse or to keep_ it in 
check, and tho police and troops vrero pelted with missiles and brickbats. It is not 
possible to give here fuli details of tbs circumstances under which firing had to be 
resorted to, and they can be had from the official Communique of that day, and 
from the official narratives by Mr. S. Partab, District Magistrate Lahore, Mr. L T._^ 
Bennet, Deputy Inspector-General Police, Invesbganon Department, Punjab, 

' Mr. J. P. Morton, Assistant Superintendent of Police, Lahore, and Mr. Abdnl HtBsain 
■Khan, Magistrate 1st Class, lahore, published in tho Tribune of Lahore, dated 
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August 26, 1936. Though the situatioa was under control at night, yet “in view of 
the possibility of bands of MuBlimB from outside entering L&ore, the necessary 
steps have been taken heavily to reinforce the troops and the Poiioe" by drafts 
from outside the Punjab, said the Government Communique. 

It may be mentioned that as a result of the retaliations of members of the 
hostile and violent Uuslim crowds on the 20th and 21st July 1936, _tbe number of 
poiioe and troops wounded and “under treatment in Government hospitals or tmted 
at first-aid posts,*’ as given in the Communique of 22ad, was as large as 124, as 
follows 


(1) Military Officers 3 

(2) Poiioe Officers 7 

(31 Other ranks British troops 12 

(4) Other ranks Indian troops 22 

(6) Other ranks Indian police 80 


Total 124 


Monday, the 22nd July, passed without any untoward happening, but the situation' 
took a new tarn on Tuesday, the 23rd, “when it was decided at a Muslim meeting 
in "Warir Khan’s mosque to send jathaa of five persons or rnore to defy Distnot 
Magistrate’s orders about unlawfnl assemblies.’’ But this Civil Disob^ienoe ana 
defiance of law could not be continued for more than two days, and practically came 
to an end on the 25th, when some of the Muslim government officials came to .the 
rescue of their community saying that the “Muslims cannot afford to forfeit the 
goodwill of the Government.’’ 

From the 26th July the situation improved day by day, and, to all appearances, 
Lahore settled down to normal conditions by the end of the month. Troops were 
withdrawn from the camp in the city on the 10th of August 1935. -r- j 

Much of the latter trouble was created by the economic boycott of Bndns ana 
Sikhs by Muslims suggested by Mr. K L. Ganba in his letter published in me 
C. i. Al. Oaselte of August 27, 1935. Unfortunately for the Province, the Rhwai- 
pindi Conference of the Muslims held on the 3l6t August and let September luw, 
appointed Pir Jamait Ali Shah as the first Amir-i-Shariat or Director of the com- 
munity, to receive the Shahidganj agitation by Civil Disobedience. - , . 

Pir Jamait Ali Snah, however, dared not launch Civil Disobedience and divertea 
his energies to the economic boycott of HLndns and Sikhs, as he appears to na^ 
been made to realize that “no Government worth its salt oan bo cowed down oy 
civil disobedience.” . ' 

Besides, the Muslim agitators of the Punjab worked un a sudden disturtence w 
the North-'Western Frontior of India, which at one time threatened to bo of a very 
serious nature, involving the Government of India in a war on the Hazara border, 
for which troops had to bo sent from down-oonntry. A Government Communique 
dated Nathiagali, September 11, '36, regarding the Hazara Border Disturbances, 
states 

“This sudden outbreak was not spontaneous. Besides other evidence in the 
sion of the Government leaders of the Lashkar have themselves revealed in a 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Hazara, that the unrest was deliberately worked iip 
interested outside agitators from the Punjab to farther their purposes in conneouon 
with the communal agitation in British India. ' . 

The declared object of the Lashfoir was to murder non-Muslims and-to desecrate 
their religious plaoes.” _ . »» r k 

This view is farther supported by the proceedings of a public meeting of Muslims 
held at Rawalpindi in the Jummo mosque on Friday, the 6tn September 1935, when a 
resolution “protesting against the Gove'nment’s policy of bombing the tran8-b’'raer 
tribes [ in suppressing the above disturbances on the North-Western Frontier ] was 
adopted.” [ rrituna, September 9, 1935. 1 , -i 

The effect of the Rawalpindi Muslim Conference and the aotivities.of Pir Jamait 
All added fnel to the smonldering fire of tbe Muslim agitation, resulting in intemper- 
ate speeches by _ certain Muslim leaders and inffammatory articles in the Mnsum 
press. The Punjab Government was ooinpelled to place the agitators^ under ^traint 
and to confiscate the seonrities of the oueuding newspapers in the middle of Sept 
^he Swretary of the Ehromnni Akali Dal (of tho Sikhs), Amritsar, in_ the' state- 
ment of September 1], 1935, “regrets that certain Mnslim papers are trying to fan 
oommunansm, which might tend to endanger peace of the oountry. In spite of such 
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provocation, the Shromani Akali Dal has ro^uested the Sikhs to desist from being driven 
mto any communal uphoaval but should show utmost self-restraint and self-control 
The Shromani Akali Dal, nevertheless, wants to make it clear that under no cironms- 
tauces will they tolerate any_ infringement of their inviolable right, and will defend 
W all possible means every inch of the sacred premises of Gnrdwara Shahidnani ’• 
(The Tribune, September 14, 1035.) 

The Shromani Gnrdwara Frabandhak Committee, in particular, appealed to the 
Sikhs to do nothing on the coming ShahidMn) day, “the 20tfa September, that might 
in any way tend to distrub the peace of the Province,” and the Secretary wrote in 
his ^peal dated I6th September “that the S. G. P. U. deems it necessary to request 
the Sikhs to make every effort to maintain peace. No counter-demonstrations shonld 
be hold on that day.” ;Tha Tribune, September 13, 1035 ) 

On the 20th September the Alnslims observed “Shahidganj Day” which greaUy helped 
to eyoite the feelinM of the overiealons fanatics, whose bloodthirstiness ocoasion- 
nllv manifested itself in murderous assaults on the lives of law-abiding and peaceful 
Sikhs. 

It was really very unfortunate that, at a time when Muslim agitation was at its 
hightest, not only against the Sikhs but also against the Government, the Punjab 
Government decided to exempt swords from the provisions of the Arms Act, and the 
notification thereof was published in the Punjab Gazette on Friday the 20th Sept. ’35 
when the agitators were observing the “Shahidganj Day” throughout the country. 
((7. & .If. Gmette, September 25. 1035.) 

Reports of stray assaults by Muslims on Sikhs were “received from several villages 
including Meki Dhok and Adhwal, two important villages in the Attook District A 
party of Muslims assaulted two Sikhs (Prem Singh and Bhagwan Singh) in village 
ileki Dhok, three miles of Kot Bhal Than Singh, resulting in serious injuries to one 
of them who was removed to the Fatehjang hospital.” (The Tribune, September 27, 
1936.1 

It was during these d^s that the well-known Muslim leader Maulana Shankat Ali 
wrote a letter to Master Tara Singh, one of the most influential Sikh leaders, with a 
view to opening “negotiations with the Sikh leaders regarding the Shahidganj qnestions." 
Master Tara Singh wrote back to Maulana Shankat Ali 

“As far os any question relating to the site of the so-called mosque is concerned, 
this must be regarded as closed. The so-oalled mosqne and its site mean infinitely 
more to Sikhs than to Muslims and any Sikh leader who for a moment put this fact 
out of sight would be traitor to his rengion and his community.” 

Referring to the Muslim agitation in tho Punjab, Master Tara Singh said that 

“ft has been wantonly started for political ends. It is not Islam that is speaking. 
It is the Punjab neo-Muslim fired by crude political ambitions based on communal 
vanity generated by tho Anglo-Muslim alliance which has developed a dangerous typo 
of snperiority complex. 

“The Sikhs will not, therefore, countenance tactics which are being employed against 
them for their own undoing.” 

“If you still think that we should meet and that some useful purpose can be ser- 
ved thereby, I shall be at your disposal on October 1, 2, & 3.', (The Tribune, Sep- 
tember 30, 1035 ) 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, Sayyed Murtaza Sahib and Mr. K. L. Gaabm members of the 
Legislative Assembly, arriveu at Amritsar on the morning of October 3, and acoom- 

S anied by Mir Maqbul Mahmud, Khwaja Ahmed Sadiq and Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq, 
L 0., niet eight Sikh Leaders including Master Tara Singh, Sard ar Dalip Singh 
Doabia, Giani Gurmnkh Singh Mnsafir, Sardar Kartar Singh, Sardar Hamam Singh 
and Sardar Pratap Singh, at 1-30 p. m. nt the Shahid Sikh Missionary College. 

The conversations were held in camera and continued for over five hours. “In 
the beginning Maulana Shaukat Ali is reported to have said that there had been a 
mosqne on the site of Shahidganj in olden times. The Sikh leaders contended that 
it was a Gnrdwara. Eventnally it was pointed out that the discussion could only 
proceed if it were conducted on tho assumption that the site of Sahidganj could not 
be restored to Muslims.” The draft of the statement to bo issued after the jmnver- 
sations “was discussed for a long time and many alterations were made” at the 
anggestion of the Muslims leaders who finally approved of and agreed upon the 
fofiowing statement issued by tho Sikh loaders ^ 

“It has given ns genuine pleasure to meet Manlana Shankat Alt, Sayyed Murtaza 
Sahib Mr K L. Qauba and other Muslim friends in oonneotion with the Shahidganj 
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afiair. Maulana Shanlcat AU has provided an oooasion for ns to understand and 
appreciate each other’s point of view and for that we are grateful to him. Though 
the Sikh community is not prepared to part with the site, thxs does not preclude 
the possihiMy of further negotiations. This can only be possible if our Muslim 
brethren create a calm atmosphere. The prospects at present are discouraging but 
representatives of Sikh community tcould tcelcome a talk tcilh representatives of 
Muslim community in changed circumstances’’ {Oivil di Military Oatetle,' Octobes 
4, 1935.) 

But unfortunately no calm atmosphere was created and there was no change in 
circumstances. Amir-i-Shariat Pir Janoait Ali Shah, dictator of the Muslim (jom- 
munity, as usual, toured about the country, preaching his doctrine of boycott,- 
exciting the _ feelinra of his people and disseminating the seed of hatred and 
intolerance with much greater enthusiasm. On October 16, a number of fresh suits 
were instituted against the Sikhs involving therein almost all important Akali 
loaders. The exemption ' of swords from the provisions of the Arms Act further 
encouraged the agitators who are now literally converted into armed terrorists for 
peaceful and law-abiding people, and the public confidence in “the safety of life and 
property in the Britisn Raf’ is liable to be rudely ehaken by broad-day-light 
murders in the streets of the capital of the Province. 

On the 23rd October 1935, one Hasan Muhammad of Haveli Pathranwali, Lahore, 
acoompanied by five other Muslims, came armed with an axe, and attaokeu a Sikh, 
named Sant Singh, resident of a village in Lyallpur District, all of a sudden, when 
he (Sant Singh) was enjoying a musical treat between the Shah-almi and Moohi 
gates. Sant Siugh was given two axe-blows, one on the neck and the other ou the 
chest Leaving his victim unconscious on the ground, Hassan Muhammad shouted 
that “ha was out to kill Hindus nnd_ Sikhs” and advanced towaids Moohi Gate 
where he came across another Sikh, Hagbir Singh, of Kapurthala, whom he attacked 
with the same savagery and inflicted several injuries on him. The assailant then 
proceeded towards Kucha Moti Panda, inside the citv, where he attacked one Bishan 
Singh, killing him instantaneously. One Hindu, Baldev Eaj by name, who happened 
to be quite close to the soene of the ooourrenoe, chased the murderer but the latter 
attaokM and overpowered his oaptor with the axe, and tried to escape. He was, 
however, surrounded and apprehended by several Hindus of the locality when the 
Police arrived ou the scene and arrested the culprit (0. & M. Oatette & the Tribune 
October 2^ 1935, ) 

The crime caused a groat deal of horror in the city. The Tribune^ Lahore, 
wrote in its editorial of Friday the 26th October, 1935 

“The heinous crime which was perpetrated at Lahore on "Wednesday (the 23rd 
October, 1935), and as a result of which one Sikh was tilled and two others seriously 
injured, and a Hindu, who tried to grapple with the assailant was wounded, will 
cause a thrill of horror and indignation among Ml humane and law-abiding people 
of all communities." 

The crime was repeated after a fortnight and another Sikh Mangal Singh of 
Gageki, Sialkot, was stabbed in the neok by a Muslim, behind the "Water Worts .of 
the Badnmi Bagh, Lahore, on Friday, the 8th November, when the Muslims of 
Lahore were observing the second '‘Shamdganj Day.” 

On the afternoon of the 9th, “a joint conference of Muslim leaders and Ulemas 

was held at the Darkat Ali Muhammadan Hall” Lahore, where “it was decided that 

ten lakhs of volunteers should be enlisted in the course of November aud December 
and funds should be oolleoted.” (Tribune, Novewber 10, 1935.) 

“It was resolved that during the current lunar month and the next month of 
‘Ramzan’ the work of enrolliag volunteers should be pushed on in order to strengh- 
then the movement, so that the number of enrolment should reach a million ny 
last Friday of the month of Ramzan. Daring this period a communal fund should 
he established.” (O. & M. Gazette, November 10, 1935.) 

In the words of Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer in the C. & M. Gazette, November 24, 
1935, “it is clear that the million volunteers are to break the constitution, to violate 
the law, and illegally to force the Government to surrender. Here then is openly 
and thoughtlessly a move to resort to shock tactics and desperate methods of politi- 
cal and communal warfare. Those who call for volunteers forget that their opponents 
mong the Sikhs can also organize volunteers. The Government cannot watch a 

Mustim-Sikh War....,.No Government can If the resolution was carried out in 

action, public life in the Punjab would bo r^uoed to wearisome waste.” 
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"What are tlio real underlying intentions of these “Mnslim leaders and Ulemas” in 
enlisting one million volnntoers— the dreadful civil disobedience, or “a disaster by 
means of civil war, which some of the intemperate speakers of onr community are 
provoking” as Slian Mohd. Abdullah of Rawalpindi wrote in the 0. k M. Gazette,' 
September 19, *35— are still to boon seen. 

On the 10th of November 1935, the day following the conference, some Pathans 
dressed as Akali Siklis were arrestei^ from the train for Nanakana Sahib on the 
birthday of Guru Nanak, for possession of 12 bombs, which, in all probability, they 
would have thrown on a crowd of several lakhs of Sikh pilgrims on the following 
day. 

Efforts for an amicable settlement between the Sikhs and Muslims begun cn Got. 
3, could not be renewed as “onr Muslim brethern” failed to “create a calm atmos- 
phere”. It is very unfortunate that oven some of the most responsible Muslim 
leaders have not made any serions attempt to dissuade their co-reli^onists from un- 
constitutional and lawless activities. 

In the words of the Tribune, Lahore, October 30, 1935, “so far not a single res- 
ponsible Muslim has condemned even the latest wanton and unprovoked crime, as a 
result of which one Sikh was billed, and two Sikhs and one Hindu were injured. 
Manlaua Shankat Ali himself ( who was the leader of the negotiators from the Muslim 
side ] has not condemned it.” And, it will not be less interesting to know that the meet- 
ing of the 9th November, called by Amir-i-Sharlat Pir Jamlat Ali Shah, wherein such 
a danMrous resolution of enrolling one million volunteers and of establishing a com- 
munal fund was adopted, was attended by snob prominent and responsible Muslim 
geutlemen as Maulaua Shankat Ali, Nawab Muhammad Shah Nawaz Khan of Maradot, 
M. L. 0., Khan Bahadur Haji Rahim Bakhsh. Sayyed Ghulam Bhik Nairang, M. L A., 
Mian Abdul Aziz, Barrister of Lahore, Allnma Innyat Ali Mashraqi, the founder of 
the “Khaksar” movement, Sayyed Hnmid Riza of Bareilly, Makhdum Sodr-ud-Din 
Gilani, Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din, Barrister, and Prof. Abdnl Qadir of the Islamia 
College, labore. 

“The [ Muslim j challenge of raising a million volnntoers for unoonatitutional pur- 
poses will kill every chance of a settlement’’ writes Mr. 0. 8. Ranga Iyer in the 
Oivil <£) unitary Gazette, November 24, 19 m, In fact it has already done so. In 
view of the appeal of Amir-i-Shariat, Pir Jamait Ali Shah, Dictator of the Muslims 
[ to “Muslims of the Punjab to spreil a network of Majlis It bad Millat in the pro- 
vince which should entroi volunteers” J, subsequent crime resulting in the murder 
of 8. Bishan Singh and serious injuries to two Sikhs, Sant Singh and Raghbir Singh, 
and a Hindu, Baldev Raj and other activities of the Muslims, the well-known Akali 
leader Master Tarn Singh has thus given a finishing touch to this question in his 
statement to the press, dated November 4, 1935, that: — 

•‘Under the circumstances it is cowardly to liave any such ,'talk with the Muslims. 

I, therefore, wish to declare that I, at least, shall not participate in any such talk... 
No Sikh leader, no Sikh organization and not even all the Sikh organizations com- 
bined have the power to agree to this (the Muslim! demand. (Jwing to Muslim 
threats and bullying, the Sikhs consider it an, insult to the Panth and the Martyrs 
to yield an inch even.” (The Tribune, November 5, 1935.) 

This brings the history of the Shahidganj Lahore, including the current relevant 
events up to the 24th of November 1935. Reference to the criminal oases instituted, 
during the agitation, by Muslima regarding the alleged demolition of a tomb in the 
Gurdwara premises and property, and of the so-called mosque— in reality the 
Shahidganj Dharamsala—has been intentionally avoided, as they are still mb-judice. 

It is a matter for gratification that the Government hoi done and is doing its 
best, in its own way. to create a calm atmosphere and it is hoped that with its 
continuous efforts the Province, and particularly the city of Lahore, will soon be 
restored to normal conditions. 


THE SHAHIDGANJ CIVIL SUIT 

Lahore Sestion Cooxt' Judgment 

The Shahidganj judgment day dawned at Lahore on the 25th. May 1936 with batches 
of policemen moving out of the police statious to take up duties as pickets in the 
danger zones of the city. While the entire police force had been asked to stand by, only 
a small part had been sent on duty. A small detachment of Indian troops had also been 
summoned and was stationed near the kotwnli to meet emergencies. The precincts 
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of the sossione court where judgmeut was delivered were closely guarded by armed 
and lathi police. Despite tlie fact that admission was restricted the courtroom was 
crowded by mombors ot the bar and prominent Sikhs and Muslims, while outside 
'the police wero kept busy engaged in controlling a largo crowd of Sikhs and 
Muslims. 

SiORT OP TUB Cake 


The Shnhidganj civil suit filed by Dr. Mohammad Alam was the outcome of tho 
alleg^ demolition by the Sikhs on July 8, 1935 of a dilapidated old building standing 
in the compound ot tho Shahldganj Gurdwara, which was claimed by tho Muslims as 
a mosque built during the Moghul rule and by tho Sikhs as a place sacred to the 
memory of Sikh martyrs. Tho agitation arising out ot tho demolition of this build- 
ing, which was kept up in a virulent form till recently, led to grave rioting and 
bloodshed of more than one occasion and to stray assaults intermittently and ww 
respousiblo for estrangement of tho relations between the sister communities in 
Lanore. 


Civil Suit 


"While agitation was going on outside. Dr. Mohammad Alam diverted the dispute 
to the judicial ohannol by filing a civil suit on behalf of 18 plaintiffs, including the 
Shahidganj ‘mosque’ itself, in tho court of the district judge. Lahore, seehng a 
declaration for allowing Muslims to say prayers at the disputed site, which tho 
plaintiffs claimed as a mosque. 

The plaint inter alia stated that the building in dispute was a mosque dedicated 
tOjGod and that it could not be used for any purpose other than that of a mosque 
and that the plaintiffs and also all the followers ot Islam were entitled to use the 
mosque for purposes of worship without let or hindranco by any one, with conse- 
quential relief m tho form of a perpetual and mandatory injunction against the 
(fetendants to the effect: 

(a) that they should not use the site of the demolished mosque for any purpose 
wMon might be contrary to its '■sharaC use and sanctity ; 

(b) that they should not interfere in the ‘rights of worship’ of the plaintiffs, 
regarding the said mosque ; 

(o) mat they shoulcl reconstruct that part of the mosque which they demolished 
or caused to be demolished in the same shape and form, on the micca elevation 
with three domes, minarets and mehrab ns it was before demolition, or in the 
alternative a decree bo passed against the defendants for a sum which might bo 
found equitable In the oircumstances of tho case and also costs of tho suit might 
be awarded. 

The plaintiffs added that the mosque in dispnto was bnilt for offering prayers and 
worship by Muslims iu general and was dedicated ns wakf to God for centuries 
since the time of tho Moghul emperors and* was in esistenoe in a safe and sound 
condition up to the event ot July 7, 1935, and was known as Maqid Shahidgnnj., 
Long after the erection and existence of the mosque, during the Sikh regime, the 
Sikhs bnilt in its neighbourhood the samadh of Bhai Tam Singh and a Gurdwara of 
tho same denomination and tho possessors and occupiers of the said samadh also 
held possession of tho mosque, but it remained in its form, shape, status and 
character, distinguished as a separate entity and continued to remain so up to the 
day of its demoutton. After tho Sikh Qurdwaras Act was enforced in the Punjab 
on the application of tho Sikh Gnrdwara Prabandhab Committee, the Gurdwara 
Bhai Tam Singh, with the attached properties, including tho mosque, was declared 
as a notified Sikh Gurdwara by the Government. Besides tho oconpiers of the 
Gurdwara, tho Anjnnian-i-Islamia filed applications before the tribunal with regard 
to their respective rights in tho_ properties of tlio Gnrdwara and tho mosque, but 
the tribunal dismiMed these applications. Tlio plaint further stated that the mosque 
in dispute had a right to maintain its stato as a mosque dedicated to God and to 
kewp up its sanctity, and the other plaintiffo individually and collectively, along with 
other Sfussalmans, had a right to maintain its sanctity and to say their prayers and 
worship in it and every Mussalman had a right to seek redress in a court of law 
against any person or persons who interfered in this right. The mosque being a 
wakf dedicated to God had never been the property of any one individual or indi- 
viduals, nor could it ever bo so, nor was it subject to advorso possession by any 
person and had in_ itself a separate juristic personality. The mosque had a right to 
maintain itself as it existed and the present plaintiffs were not bound by the aot of 
any other Mussalman nor by any decision given against the latter. 
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STORY OF THE CIYIL SUIT 

DEFESDiNIs’ CoNTESnON 

The Bikli Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, the defendants, in a ■written reply, 
stated that tliere was no legal entity known as tho mosque. According to the aver- 
ment in tho plaint, it was apparent that tho site in dispute was a vacant site and 
that no mosque stood at the disputed site in the shape of a building or otherwise. 
6o the mosque was not competent to maintain the suit. 

The property in suit was included in the consolidated list published under the 
Sikh Gurdwaras Act as property of Gurdwara Shahidganj Bhai Taru Singh as per 
notihcation of the Government. Tho property in dispute had been decided to be 
tho property of tho Gurdwara by tho Gurdwara tribunal on January 20, 1930. Tho 
suit was not cognizable by tho court. 

The defendants added that the Anjuman-i-Islamla, Punjab on behalf of the 
Muslim community in general, made a petition under see. 5 of the Gurdwara_ Act on 
the allemtion that the property in dispute was a mosque. The petition was inquired 
into and dismissed. Tho clecision of the Tribunal was binding on the Muslim com- 
munity. In any case tho property in dispute was the property of a Sikh Gurdwara 
and the defendants had been impleaded as defendants as the managers of the said 
Gurdwara. Tho jurisdiction of tho court was barred according to the imperative 
provisions of tho Bikh Gurdwara Act. Several cases had been brought in various 
courts on tho allegation that tho property in dispute was a mosque. All those suits 
failed. The defendants relied upon those decisions. Inasmuch as tho Gurdwara 
Bhai Tarn Singh had been in possession of the property in dispute for over 160 
years, the present suit was time-barred. 

The S. G. P. O. controverted the allegation of the plaintiffs on merits and contended 
that there was no mosque at any time at tho site in dispute. It contended that at the 
site in dilute there was a building which was used for the forcible conversion to 
Islam of Bikh men and women, who on their refusal were oseonted on the spot. 
As the bnildiug was used for the propagation of Islam it had a sound stmoture. 
When the Sikhs came in power in tiio Punjab they took possession of this 
place and because numerous Bikhs, including Bhai Tam Bingh, had been tortured 
and executed, they held the place as saored. A memorial was erected to commemorate 
the martyrdom of Bhai Tam Singh. A road was subseqnonty opened dividing 
Shahidganj in two portions. 

The court ordered that a copy of the above written statement bo supplied to the 
plaintiSs’ counsel and the plaintiffs would then file their written replication. 

Tho suit was instituted on Oct 30 1935',by Dr. Mohammad Alam against tho 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, which was represented by Rai Bahadur 
Badri Dass, advocate, assisted by about half a dozen lawyers. 

The actual hearing of tho case commenced on March 23, 1936 and concluded towards 
tho end of April. Forty-two witnesses, including a number of Ulemas and _Mr. 8. 
Partab, deputy commissioner of Lahore, wore examined for the plaintiffs, while 25 
witnesses appeared for tho defence. Sixty-seven documentary exhibits were filed by 
the plaintiffs, while the defence filed 92 exhibits. 

l)r. Mohammad Alam argued the case for tho plaintiffs for full sir days and tho 
defence argumonts occupied four days, while Dr. Alam’s reply took another 
two days. 


The Judgment 

Summarizing tho findings, the judge observed ‘The mosque Shahidganj is a 
Turistio person capable of suing through Maulana Mohammad Ahmad (Mutwali of 
Wazir Emau Mosquo) as no.xt friend. A suit for a deolaration does lie. But the 
suit is. barred (a) by the decision of the Sikh Gurdwara Tribunal dated Jan. 20, 
1930, and (p) by tho provisions of (ho Gurdwara Aot though not by the decisions 
between 1850 and 18a3. Tho notification under tho Gurdwara Aot was not secured 
by fraud and deceit. Tho subject matter of the suit was in its origin a wakf, that 
is, a mosque originally dedicated for prayer in 1722, but it has not been us^ as a 
Muslim place of worship since its possession and control passed to tho Sikhs about 
1762. Tno plaintiffs’ smt is not within tho limitation.’ Tho sessions judge added : — 
‘The plaintiffs aro not entitled to the reliefs claimed. The 'result is that the plain- 
tiffs’ suit fails and is dismissed. 

‘As regards costs, I havo, while holding all claims to he barred by tho limitations 
by slatnto and judicial decision, found m favour of the plaintiff m one important 
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issne, namely, that the site in dispato in its origin was a wahf property dedicated as 
a mosque. The sudden and preoipitate deraolihon of the mosque by the defendants 
on the night of July 7-8 last was no doubt in pure Islamic law an aot desecration 
• which gave the plaintiffs considerable justilicalion for seolring a remedy in the civil 
court. I, therefore, leave the parties to beat their own cost.’ 


Tomb Case Appeal — Shahidgaoj offshoot 

Judgment was also delivered on the 25tli May 1936 in the Pit Rakn Shah tomb 
case appeal, an offshoot of the Shahidganj dispute. 

The sessions judge accepted the appeal and acguitted alt the accused.^ 

The eleven Sikhs, including Jethadar Tara Singh and Kuldip Singh, president and 
secretary, respectively, of the local Gurdwara Parbandhnk ‘Committee, had been 
sentenced in this case to terms varying from si.v to 15 months’ imprisonment on 
two charges relating to the alleged demolition of the tomb of Pir Kaku Shah, stated 
to have existed in tne Shahidganj oonuionnd and which was held sacred by Muslims 
in general and Khojas in particular. Tara Singh, Kuldip Singh and live otlicrs were 
sentenced on both the counts to nine and six months' imprisonment respectively, 
the sentences to run consecutively, while two others were sentenced on the first 
count only to nine months’ imprisonment and two more on the second count only 
to six months’ imprisonment 

The defence plea In the lower coart was that the tomb in qnostion was not of 
Pir Kaku Shah and that the land whereon it stood was in the possession of the 
Sikhs who had a right to do with it what they liked. The lower court held that the 
oral as well as the documentary evidence showed that the tomb was of Pir Kaku 
Shah and the Sikhs had no right to demolish the tomb merely because it stood on 
the property which had passM into Sikh hands. 

JUDOMENT 

In the coarse of his judgment, the sessions judge, after analysing the evidence, 
remarked ‘It is difficult, in the face of all this evidence to accept the oral evidence 
given now almost for the first time during a period of nonte tension that the place in 
question is the burial place of Saint Pir Kaku Shah. I hold that there is consider- 
able doubt as to who, if anyone, was buried at this place. It is not impossible that 
the site in question was a tomb, but it is not enongh for the purposes of sec. 297 
I. P. C. (trespass into a burial place), to hold that the site in question may have 
been a tomb. To sustain a conviction under sec. 297 it is necessary to find as .a 
fact that the Eito_ in question was a place of sepulchre and I consider that the 
evidence given in this case is too indeterminate to enable me to roach any definite 
finding.’ After discussing the snbjeot further, the judge observed : — ‘It is diffiomt 
in these circumstances to hold that the appellants, even if they did demolish the 
structaro. which the prosecution call a tomb and which Tara Singh, appellant calls 
a thnra (platform), committod trespass within the moaning of sec. 297.’ The judge 
further referred the decision of the Gurdwara Tribunal dismissing tUo application 
of two Muslims for ownership of the tomb and commented that the committee of 
mauagoment of tho Gurdwara, in these ciroumstanoos, might reasonably presume that 
they were entitled to deal as they liked with their own property. The judge hold, 
therefore, that the knowledge and intention required under see. ^7, I. P. 0., cannot 
be presumed in tho present case. In view of these findings tlio judge thought it 
immaterial whether the appellants actually demolished the mosque. He, therefore, 
aooeptod the appeal and acquitted the appellants. 



THE EUROPEAN POLITY 


EUROPEANS IN SOUTH INDIA 

_ The first anuual coafetonce of the European Assooiation in South India was held 
in Madras on the 24th. January 1936 in the premises of the Bnrmah Shell House, 
with Mr. D. M. Reid in the chair. Mr. F. E. James initiated a discussion on 
“Future Policy.” In the course of his address, Mr. James said : 

“Europeans in India have been recipients of a plethora of advice recently, most of 
which comes from Bombay. We certainly receive it in the spirit in which it is 
tendered though _we may, perhaps, suggest that less credit than is justified has been 
given to tho spirit of constructive co-operation which has been evidenced in European 
poll OT in the last -fifteen years. A study of the proceedings of the varions Provin- 
cial Councils and of the work of our European Group from tho beginning of the 
present Reforms will substantiato this claim. 

“Generally speaking, European policy in the country now and in tho futiiro must 
be based upon the principle of partnership between India and Britain and the ad- 
vance of India to tho position of a dominion within the Commonwealth. Thi.s, of 
course, involves tho rejection of policies calling for rtmturo of all ties between the 
two countries and tho separation of India from the Crown and tho Empire. But, 
within that framework, there are immense opportunities for co-operation with all 
communities in this country upon a large number of political and economic subjects. 

“Tho_ European community is held together partly by race and tradition, partly by 
its special position in this country. Our European Groups have not developed as a 
result of j^eement as .to poliiiom programme; they have been formed on communal 
and minority considern“ons. It has first been our duty to organise, educate and pro- 
tect ourselves. In recent years, therefore, we have largely concentrated ear energies 
npon seonring a reoognised position in the constitutional development of the future. 
That has meant strenuous aud co-operative endeavour in which wo have been reason- 
ably successful. Now that tho Government of India Act is on the Statute Book, 
however, all that is behind, nnd we have to take stock of what is before us. 

“It has been suggested that we should join an All-India Party to work the Re- 
forms. What are needed are parties which will take the Reforms for granted, and 
proceed to live a normal political life under them. The Reforms will be worked 
in different Provinces by different methods and from different motives. Once Pro- 
vincial Autonomy begins to work, policies and parties based upon identity of economic 
interests and ideas will probably emerge. Tho Congress Socialist Party is an indica- 
cation of tliis. Much of the present party division will disappear. In South India 
there aro two parties — one which bases ite programme mainly on futuro promises 
and the othor-mainly on past achievements. Neither of these is enough. It is possibly 
too much to expect that a party will emerge with a clear-cut social and economic 
programme free from the limitation of past policies, until the now Constitution is 
actually working. That being so, is it not difficult for ns now to define clearly what 
onr policy will bo in the fntura ? At present, we are independent of all_ parties and 
are willing to oo-operate with any in securing stability and solvenoy in tho State 
and steady improvement in the conditions of the people. Those aro general terms 
however. Onr European groups will never be powerful enough to dominate, lead 
or be entirely independent of other groups and parties. We^ shall have_ to identify 
ourselves to the foJlest extent with any nnd every group which is working on lines 
which we believe to be sound and in the interests of this country. The interests of 
India are onr interests and her pride should be onr pride. If she prospers wo 
jirosper ; if she suffers we suffer. 

‘‘Before policies can bo laid down, it is necessary to consider some of the main 
problems with which wo shall be confronted and on which our leaders may be 
expected to give some guidance, 

“One, the municipal administration of Madras, is at our doors. The Corporation 
is not as efifioiontly run as it used to bo. It will get- worso under tho now 
.'Act unless groat changes take place in tho present political atmosphere in 
which members of tho Corporation do thoir work, and unless programmes taka the 
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place of personalities and polities. The administration of the city needs a thorongh. 
financial overhaul and a oonoentration. of effort (the fashionable phrase is a ‘united 
front’) on the improvement and inoroaso in iho amenities for which its citizens pay. 
This is a matter which should bo taken np by the now Madras Circle of the 
European .Association. Take provincial raattors—thoro is a problem which is at 
present before South India, on which all parties should bo united— the position of 
Madras with regard to the Otto Niemeyer Enquiry. Madras has enemies who are 
envious of her solvency and wonld penaliso hor for her past financial prndence and 
high level of taxation. Nor has Madras a good ‘press’ in Delhi. No Finance Member 
of the Government of India has been in the Madras presidency for eight Jor nine 
years. It is therefore urgent that we should all unite in pressing that Onanoial 
adjustment should do justice to the province. The present Government of Madras 
under the leadership of His Escollenoy the Governor deserve the support of every 
one in their fight for Madras interests. 

“Then there is the land revenue system which will bo a matter of increasing 
imirortanoe in the future. Are assessments too high ? Is their basis just ? These 

? uc8tion8 affect not only the planting community but all community in South India 
or they affect the prespority of the province. 

•‘Then there is llydro-Eleotrio and industrial development ; and there are the 
problems of planned production •, public health ; agriculture, Local Self-Government 
and Education and provincial taxation. Wo are vitally interested in these problems. 
They will become claimant in the future, and wo shall have to take sides and 
develop our own policy. 

“Then there arc All-India problems, quite apart from those intricate and difficult 
ones which will bo involved in this question of Federation. There is tho probleni 
of overseas trade. Ottawa and Dilatoral treaties. Tlioro is tho general problem of ■ 
fiscal policy. Is the principle of discriminating protection suitable to modern oondi- 
tiousV Should another fiscal enquiry bo hold? There is the problem of distribution 
of taxation, tho removal of the omergenoy taxation, tho revision of tho inopmi 
loan and exchange policy. There is the difficult problem of railway finance in whiqli 
everyone should take special interest just now. If the railways go bankrupt, it is 
the tox-payor who will have to pay. It is sometimes forgotten that tho railways are 
our ooncorn as much as the roads Federation is likely to make this problem more 
acute unless some system of co-ordination ns to control and policy is devised. Where 
is tho oft-promised Ministry of Communications ? 

“Then there nre all the problems involved in what is known as ‘Rural Uplift, 
including public health, debt relief, co-operation and broadcasting. 

•‘There is tlie defonco of India. Few people no much about our defence forces, 
Tliey have been regarded in tho past as something which is alien— for obvious 
reasons. Actually they ate one of India’s greatest assets. What is India’s defence 
policy ? What is our attitude to this question ? Wo shall have to enunciate our 
own policy or join some group which has defined its attitude. , 

“There is the question of Labour legislation. The Federal Government controls 
trade, the units control production ; both have to do with labour laws. There is 
endless room for conflict.” 

Proceeding, Jlr. James said : “Provincial Autonomy will probably oomo into force 
on April Gio first, 1937, when olooted Ministries will take Die place of the present 
system. Wo have fifteen months for intensive preparation as far as orMnisahon is 
concerned. As usual, Madras has given tho lead to tho whole of India in thm 
regard. As far as education is concerned, we have our own monthly Btdletin. This 
began as an experiment, but I believe that it has been justified and that it may have 
to be developed and extended. Wo must have an organ like this. It is true that 
there are several competent English newspapers in the Presidency which have bMU 
generous in the past in giving onr Association publicity : We nre grateful for this 
help and I am sure it will continue to be given.” . . ,. 

Mr. James then pointed out that there was need for the holding of pqnouio 
conferences and tho fnllost publicity for the work of their representatives in the 
Legislatures, , 

In conclusion, Mr. James said ; “One word of warning. Though tlio Government 
of India Bill is on tho Statute Book, wo nre by no moans finished witii the 
tutionM issues between Britain and India. Tho Act is not a final settlement of an 
these issues, though it settles a largo number of them — ^particularly in the provincial 
sphere. There will bo agitation for further advance — some of it constitutional, some 
of it extra-constitutional. With those who are constitutional we cannot but sympa- 
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t1iis0. _ That sympathios may bo required to bo trauslated into concrete and praotical 
form in the fntaro. It would bo well, therefore, for us always to keep in mind 
thoso largo questions involved in India’s placo in the Empiro. There could bo no 
surer guarantee of that good-will whioh wo claim to bo our best safeguard than a 
frank appreciation of India’s case for self-government, and a willingness to work with 
our Indian friends in using the opportunities now coming to bring India nearer 
her goal." 

Mr. W. K. M. Langlsy said that Mr. James had in his speech outlined for them 
a definite programme of work, which was, if he might say soj refreshing. He had 
CTcat _ regard for the present Ministry in Madras when he joined the Legislativo 
Council. He thought that he would find responsible Ministers going about the 
country with a definite programme. Bat so far from finding that, during the whole 
time that he had been in the Legislative Council— he had been there nearly tlireo 
years now— ho did not think that outside an occasional conferenoe of the party 
which was nsually held behind closed doors or more or less closed doors, he had 
ever heard any of the responsible Ministers, who represented an important section of 
the Madras Government, either going out into the mofussil and putting forward a 
])rogramme before the people or defending themselves in the manner generally 
expected in political circles. Mr. James had given them a programme which they 
should think over seriously. 

The question of the influence of Burkeans in the Reformed Councils had already 
been referred to in gracious terms by ms Excellency the Governor. Mr. James also 
had spoken of it in his speech. His own experience was — he thought those who 
were or had been members of the Legislntivo Council, would bear him out in this — 
that in proportion to their numbors, the influence of the Europeans was very great. 
Their influence, he believed, would become greater and not less under the Reformed 
constitution. The reason was very simple. Hitherto, rightly or wrongly, Enropeans 
inevitably had been r^rded really as a part of the Government, and secondly they 
were apt to get the kicks in connection with policies with which they really had 
nothing to do or with whioh on some occasions they were not really in agreement. 
Under the Reforms, ho felt they would he in a freer position to express themselves, 
that they would be able to attack the Government of the day and ally themselves 
on suitable terms with any constitutional party with whom it might appear to them 
they could work in concert. Oeneraliv, he felt, in those circumstances their influence 
would bo definitely greater than it had been in the past. He was speaking only 
from his experience of the Madras Ckmncil. It would bo impossible, in his opinion, 
to have a Council with greater harmony between Indians and Europeans tlian there 
was in the Madras Legislative Council. He had been in tho Council these Inst throe 
years, and he never noticed or heard even the slightest hint of racialism in the 
Council during tlie whole period. fCheers). He did not see any reason why that 
attitude should not continue in Madras and.why Madras should not set an extremely 
good example to the rest of India. 

As far os tho general programme of Mr. James was concerned, Mr. Langley said 
he would express his own view that, generally spe.aking,. under the reformed Councils, 
ho cxpMted first of all a very distinct cleavngo between tho ‘capitalistic classes’ and 
the socialistic classes. As the socialistic classes wore not likely to err on tfio side 
of moderation, ho thought there was very little doubt on which side Europeans 
would find themselves ranged. He thought that for some years to come they would' 
find themselves fully occupied in supporting tho constitutional and ‘capitalistio’ parties 
in that struggle, nnd that the two rival parties would bo so busy with their own 
dissensions that they would have very little time to bo bothering ahont ‘a small sec- 
tion of the country’ like tho Europeans. He thought they would then get on to ‘the 
great struggle whioli shall come between industrial interests and high protection on 
tho ono hand nnd on tho other, agricuitnral interests.’ In that struggle if he should 
bo in Madras and still represent the planters in South India on tho Conncil, then 
possibly ho would find 'himsBlf ranged on a different side of tho House from that 
occupied by Mr. E. Birioy I (Langhtor). 

In bringing the proceedings to n close, Mr. Eeid, tho Chairman, said that they 
were about to take their fall share in what was known as Provincial Autonomy. All 
the provincial snhjeots would ho transferred. They would not have permanent offi- 
cials in the Conncil to guide them as in the past. TIio laws of tho provinces would 
he made by a fully elected legislature. The members of the European community 
would bo called upon to elect seven members to the Lower and one to the Upper 
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Iloasa and they would bo the only Europeana thero. They had nlwaya prided fbeni' 
solves on the fact that they exerted an influence in keeping with the great interest 
they represented. 

“We shall give onr unstinted support to good government of this province under 
the new constitution,” the chairman continued, “and we all should whole-heartedly 
give our assistance to the peoplo of this provinoe and to do so, we most identify, 
ourselves with them. Wo are Mndrasaia. Wo are proud of the lead which this Pre- 
sidency has given to all India in the sacoessful working of self-government. Wo 
must be prepared to enter more and more into tho life of the peopio and to share 
the burden m the fight against commnnalism and corrmitioa. It is not enough for us 
to take interest only in what we think affects ns. If wo narrowly watch only im- 
mediate norsomd interests, wo will be keeping up that unfortunate complex iu which 
we visnaiiso ourselves threatened. That is a wrong mental attitnda. Hava we not 
yet learned to appreciate the special oharacteristios of tho people of Madras, in 
which generosity and good humour, besides mental ability, intelligence and capacity 
for hart work are so evident ? 1 think we have. Wo are ready, willing, and anxious 
to cC'Operato with any party, group or groups who may find themselves outtroted 
witli the Government ot Madras, trusting that they will realise tho great resnonsibiii- ' 
ty placed upon them and will govern for the good of all. The words 1 nave just 
uttered are pointless unless they lead to deeds." 

The Chairman next stressed the necessity of a sound preliminary training for 
European young men. He suggested that flioy should take a real and active inter- 
est in the Municipal ConncilsPuistrlct Boards and every local self-government body. • 
It was not a small thing to be in a local council. Training and practical experience 
were needed if they were to play their part wen. 

Be had been stressing the need for training because they must have a full team 
ready to represent them. It was to the credit of a nnmbar of firms in Soulh Indja 
that they hod been willing to allow, and oven to encourage their men to tako part m 
publio affairs and it was to their enterprise that they owed the fact that at Resent 
in the Legislative Council, there wore two experienced and able debaters, Sir Willmm 
Wright and Mr. W. K. M. Langley. 

1^0 Ohainnau concluded by saying : “We stand to-day at the beginning of a new 
era in Indian history. Wo in the Madras Presidency are confident of the future. 
Wo ask that every 'European shall do his duty for and by this provinoe and this 
country.” 



All India Congress Socialist Conference 

Second Session — Meerut — 19th. & 20th. January 1936 

Over 60 delegates, prominent local Congressmen and several hundreds of peasants 
and students were present when the Second All-India Congress Socialist Conference 
commenced at Meerut on the 19ih. Janunry 1936 on the public grounds which the 
Municipality only last month had refused to lend to the Congress for Jubilee 
celebrations. 


'Welcoue Address 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Srimati Saiyavati Devi of Delhi, de- 
nounced the Counoil-entry programme and urged Sooialists to free Congress from the 
domination of capitalists and make it in the true sense an organisation of the masses. 
Congress should taka up the cause of the subjects of Indian States and see that in the 
future Congress struggles, the immediate as well as the ultimate benefactors were 
the masses and not the capitalists and millowners as hitherto. Her Utopia was a 
workmen's and peasants’ Haj. She wanted the Congress to have that ideal. 

Pkestoentui. Address 

The Conference elected Srimati Kamaladevi Ckaltopadhyaya to the ohair, Sri- 
mati Kamaladevi, reviewing the present situation, said that the alliance between 
Koreign and Indian vested interests was fast developing and was bound to take a 
more menacing form in the Provinces under the new constitution. That would bring 
the significance of socialist activities more into the forefront She Justified the exis- 
tenoe of the Socialist Party within the Congress, objected to the working of the next 
reformed Constitution and urged Congress men to place before the country their im- 
mediate programme. Thera was pressmg need for a snitable programme on immedi- 
ate economic demands of peasants and workmen by which the fight on a class basis 
would be built out of their day to day straggle, with a view to ultimately linking 
with the larger struggle for freedom. The building up of a united front, along with 
other parties, amounted to betrayal of the masses. 

RetoIalioDt 

' The Conference passed a number of other resolutions, two of them being put 
from the ohair, one expressing condolence on the death of Mr. Shapoorji Saklatwala 
and the second sending greetings to a former chairman of the -Conference, Mr. 
Narendra Dev, now lying ill. 

The Secretary of tho Conference, Mr. Jaiprakash Narayan moved a resolution 
urging the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as President of tho ensuing session of 
tho Indian National Congress. 

Mr. Mtherally seconded the resolution which was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Mohanlal Oautam moved a resolution characterising the demands of Mr. S. 
0. Ohattorjee, prisoner on hunger-strike, as rea^nsable. These demands were (1) 
concentration of political prisoners in central jail, (2) equal treatment and abolition 
of the system of classification, ^3) abolition ot cellular confinement, (4) free supply 
of daily newspaper, magazine and books, (6) return of Andaman prisoners to their 
respective provinces, (6) proper medical treatment, nud (7) privilege of supplement- 
ing diet and clothing at prisoner’s cost The conference s^gested observing 
Pebruary 2 as Chattorjee Day to draw tho attention of the Government to the 
above demands. The resolution was carried. 

A resolution appealing for funds .for the party was moved from the Chair 
and carried. 

The Reforms 

Etcami Eampurnanand moved the resolution on constitutional Reforms adopted 
by the Subjects Committee, rejecting the Reforms Act and urging the Congress to 
wreck the new constitution. This resolution also advised those who entered wuncils 
to press for certain demands of the masses, such ns the abolition of land revenue 
system, its replacement by a graduated income-tax on agricultural incomes of above 
44 
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Bs. 600 per annum, abolition of landlordism and other forms of intermediaries 
betsreen tie State and cultivator, a minimum wage of not less than Es. 30 for 40- 
hour week, freedom of speech and press, cancellation of all arrears of debt and 
revenne and provision of cheap credit. 

Svrami Sampnrnanand said that the BritiEh Parliament had no right to frame 
India’s constitution. It had been fram^ definitely to strengthen reaofaon^ forces 
in the country, for example, States' subjects' had not been mven any voice in the 
affairs of their Governments and big zamindars and landlords had been allowed to 
legitimate demands of the masses, ihe police and jail port-folios would be nominally 
in the hands of lilinisters, who would have strong parties at their bask to suppress 
an legitimate agitation. It wonid be really a case of Indians fighting Indians. 
Congress Socialists believed in making use of the Legislatures only for wrecMng 
the constitution. 

Mr. R. A. Khedg'ikar, General Secretary, All-India Trade Union Congres^ said 
that workers had been all along opposing the framing of the conshtation by 
Parliament 'ViTien the Simon Commissioa landed in Bombay, as a protest, workers 
went on strike and this was the first strike on a purely political issue. By the 
progesed constitution, the right of electing representatives by trade union was ^ve^ 
which in no other country existed. By giving this right, the Government proposed 
re^y to encourage the " starting of new unions and thus divide workers into 
groims, one in favour of worlring the constitution and the other against it. The 
AU-lndia Trade Union Cnngress nad made it very clear that workers sti^ for 

wrecking the constitution and of asserting their right to frame their own constitution. 
"VVorkers were also against acceptance of office. _ 

Mr, R. E. Khadikar of Poona, winding up the debate, said that once me Con- 
gress decided to go to the electorate with determination to accept IGnistership under 
the constitution, it would make the most undesirable altiance with a view to 

ing majorities. He said he knew that some Provincial Congress Committ^ ind 

alr^y made approaches to Eao Bahadurs who had kept aloof from the st^^ggie^ to 
turn them into good Congressmen for the purpose of section. It ?7onld_ be 
if the Socialist Party kept quiet, believiog that the "Working Committee of 
Congress had not still made up its mind. It was the dnto of the Party not to 

^ow Oongress ranks being demoralised and disrupted in this ’manner. The resolu- 
tion was passed. 

Messrs. Qiarles Mascarenhas, Paliwal, Knlkarni and Khedijkar supported me 
resolution stronrfy opposing the acceptance of office bv the Confess. The resolu- 
tion was adopts The last resolntion concerning ltalo-A\)vssinian War and objecting 
to India’s participation in any war was moved by Mr. S, Banerji and passed. 

Reiolntioni— Second Day — ^Meemt — 20th. Jannaiy 1936 
The second and last sitting of the Conference opened this afternoon, with Srimaii 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya in the chair. The audience was dightly larger 
yesterday, being about a thousand. The agenda conttoned 20 resoftitio’ns, which had 
been agreed to in the Subjects Committee after lengthy discussions. 

CoXGEISS WOHK ET COUSCUS 

Mr. HeheraUy moved the first resolution pointing out the line of action 
the Congressites should take in Councils — a line of action which would , force me 
Govenuneut to resort to Ordinance rule. _ 

Mr. PaUtardhan smd that even Liberals in office would do as mneh an Con- 
gressites coold do if they accepted the Ministry. The Congre ss men in Councils 
try to link the struggle ot the masses outside with the straggle inside Counoils. Tost 
was how mass action should be built up and not by satyagraha. 

The resolution was adopted, 

Gkeetetos to Pnisisrs’ OnoiKiamoxs 
On the motion of the President, resolntions were passed extending 
organisations of workers for peasants in Tth 1;« pn e abroad and declaring the Party s 
solidarity in their struggle. ' . 

Sicami Sampurnanond moved that the! Congress constitution be so amended as to 
include adequate representation of the exploited classes, such as workers and peasjnts, 
and so as to have as its objective complete independence. , ; “ ■ , 

Mr, Charles ilateartnhas said that not until peasants and workers parfacipaw 
in the strugglo for freedom would freedom be achieved. The reflation was pasted. 
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Mr. Kliedgikar moved colling on members of the party to partioipato in the 
Labour "Week, 

Mr. Mahajani said it waa by thus organising Labour they could over-throw Im- 
perialism. The resolution was passed. 

PnOTECnON FOE THE UNEMPLOYED 

Mr. Rajaram Sastn moved appealing to the unemployed middle class men to 
join hands with the unemployed workers and peasants to establish social ownership 
over means of production and as an immediate basis to agitate for an unemployed 
insurance of Rs. 16 per mensem, free supply of milk for children of the unemployed, 
free housing and other benefits to the unemployed. He cited extreme oases ot 
povor^ and suggested that strong measures should be devised, with a view to 
relieving economic distress. The resolution was passed. 

Mr. Chandobis moved a resolution denouncing the formation of an alliance bet- 
ween (Jongress and reactionary and vested interesfi. 

Mr. Faridul Hag .Anson', supporting, said that it was out of greed for high offi- 
oes under Government that members of the Congress Parliamentary Board were 
considering an alliance with Liberals and others. The resolution was accepted. 

On the motion of Mr. Alohanlal Qautain., a resolution was passed calling on 
Arties to organise peasants in their territories and send delegates to the Luomow 
Kisan Clonferonce. 

Several resolutions were put from the ohair including one oonoeming the holding 
of an Independence Day and passing resolutions stating the minimum demands or 
the party, expressing sympathy with certain workers or the N. "W. F. Province and 
Socialists in ]ail. 

Dr. Lohia moved a resolution urging the party to sponsor a resolution at the next 
Congress session for domooratisation of the Congress by introdncing points already 
published, including the removal of the olause relating to manual labour and wearing 
of khaddar. Such obstacles, he said, did not help the Congress, bnt were liable to 
lead to corruption. The resolution was passed. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, Mr. Alasant, extending greetings to Socialists 
outside India, said there was considerable response from British Sooialists, when tlie 
speaker toured in England last year. 

The Conference ended amidst the shouting of revolutionary slogans. 


The Kerala Congress Socialist Conference 

Third Session — ^Tellicherry — 14tb. June 1936 

The Third All-Kerala Congress Socialist Conforonco was held at Tollichorry on the 
14ih. June 1936. More than thonsand persons attended the Conference. Rabu 
Samptimanand of U. P. presided. 

■Welcome SrEEcn 

Extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, Mr. A, K. Pillai, 
Chairman of the Becoption Committee, roforrod to the omorgenoo of tho 
Booiedist Party within tho Congress and said it was not a show put np hy cer- 
tain individuals, sooialistioally inclined. The Socialist movement in the country was 
the expression of a necessary stage in tlio political and economic ovolntion. Con- 
stituteu ns the Indian National Congress was to-day, he feared that it would bo 
difficult to convert tho Congress into a Socialist body. However unpleasant it might 
be, Mr. Pillai continued, tho truth was that tho inllaonoo that provailed within tho 
counsels of the Congress to-day was prodorainautly consarvativo and oven capitalis- 
tic. The interests of tho Indian capitalist class and vested interests would bo natur- 
ally to got bargains in thoir business as against their rivals in Britain. Bnt this 
neutral conflict of interests was always snbjeot to tho more fundamental and inslino- 
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tive desire of self-preservation. If the commercial and business communities in 
India supported the Confess in the last two fights, ■ it was only beoause they saw 
in those movements posaibilitieB to improve their business. Now that the -working 
class movement was growing more and more vooal and militant and the Socialist 
Party had definitely stated that they stood for the abolition of private property, 
the vested interests had become frightened. 

Under the oiroumstancs, Mr. Pillai doubted whether it was not too sanguine to 
expect to turn the Congress into an essentially anti-imperialistio organisation with- 
out first freeing itself from oapitalistio influence. 

Mr. Pillni e^ressed his belief that socialism was the only salvation of India and 
in this conneotion animadverted on, the suggestion that socialism was foreign. 

Presidekiial Addeess 

Mr. Sampumanand then delivered his presidential address of which the follow- 
ing are extracts : — 

“The Congress session is over and it is no use expressing any opinion about it 
From the point of view of the Omgress socialists' party it may appear to have been 
a success, but if it has been a success, the success has not so much been won hj 
us as handed over to ns by the group opposed to us, for reasons that suited it best 
For example, they generously came forward to support our resolutions about war. 
In fact, the war resolution' became a resolution of the "Working Committee. They 
had made up their minds to concentrate on one or two resolutions, particularly, to 
the election resolution, turning down the reiection of office acceptance. On this re- 
solution they were adamant, and proved to the hilt that they held the trmnp cards 
in their hands. "While one may not say much about the Congress session itself, the 
four of the Congress President is an important event. Throwing all precedent to 
the winds he has devoted himself to an exposition of socialism and thereby inwted 
much criticism^ on his devoted head. A great deal of the amtation that has been 
engineered against socialism, is mere election propaganda. Its mnshroom existOToe 
will come to an end after the elections, but in the meantime it will have spread its 
pernicious purpose of misrepresenUng socialism and inieoted a number of porfeoUy 
sensible people with the vims of anti-socialism. This is a faot which yon must not 
forMt. It behoves you and me to do our little bit. 

y’andil Jatcaharlal is trying to stress the anti-imperialistio issne and spewing 
Booialism as an allied subieoL But a concentrated attempt has been made to draw 
attention away from what he might have to say as an opponent of British impena- 
lism and to concentrate it on his sooialisHo ntteranoes. 

“The second alarming faot is that the Congress Socialist Party seems to mvO 
gone into hibernation, "We have left Pandit Jawaharlal to do our work for us. This 
will never do. He is not a member of our party aad cannot speak for us. It no 
part of his business to strengthen our party organisation. As the President of the 
Congress, his hands are partiflly tied and he has probably to speak the language of 
compromiso where his intellect would lead him otherwise. It is for us to strengthen 
our party and to speak where others oannot or will not. . 

“One of the things advocated by the. President was the foundation of the 
Ijiberties’ Union’|, a union, whose membership should be open to all polih’oal parnffi 
and whose function should be to resist the encroachments on civil liberties like tno 
right of association, speech, writing and freedom of movement, unless, it has been 
proved in a competent court of law that snob right has been abused. A vast volnmo 
of opinion has been expressed on the subject, but what is remarkable is the aMOjuto 
unanimity not only of thought, but of languages ns well, which has oharaotensM 
the expression of liberal opinion. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru has mado it porfewy 
clear that the proposed Union will function in a purely non-party manner. The 
most timid of liberals need not therefore lose bis sleep over it. Ho m&y rest 
Msured that if he joins it, his march towards Dominion"' Status will not bo defleoted 
by a step.. I speak of Dominion Status. It is a goal unworthy of India, the Btatuto 
of Westminister notwithstanding. And the amount of suffering and saorifioo requiren 
to reach it are no less thou what is necessary for the attainment of oompleto 
independence. 

“Uiis brings me to the subject of the united front In the recent past we have 
ne^ a good deal about it The main question is this, are you prepared to sroor 
and are you prepared to take the responsibility of making the country suffer aU that 
tne. attempt to attain independence implies ? If yon are not, then you aro welconm 
to try to talk your way to Swaraj but little is to be gained by our standing shoulder to 
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shoalder together.' I have spokea in detail only abont the Liberals, bat what I have said 
will apply with much more equal force to those other bodies, many of them oom- 
munal organisations, which seem_ to have no principles to guide them, but change 
their view from daj to day to suit the changing views of this leader or that. There 
are genuinely anti-imperialist bodies in the country, inside and outside the Congress, 
wluM howsoever much they may differ ns to tneir other objects and methods or 
details or ideals, are absolutely united in their objective of removing that incubus 
of imperialism which is eating into the very vitals of the country. It is with them 
that a united front is not only desirable but profitable. 

“The Congress has decided that the elections shall be contested. "Wo are not 
opposed to this decision. But the great qnestion of office acceptance has been 
shelved. The Congress High Command which includes amonmt itself some of our 
greatest diplomats— may I congratulate you, gentlemen, from the south for supplying 
some of the greatest masters in this fine ?— have so manoevoured things that the 
question will not come up for discussion, at any rate for decision, till the time 

comes when only one decision is possible, and that, a decision in favour of office 
acceptance. 

“In this situation our party has an important part to play. It is the herald of the 
new light and the new life. It has to wake np people from lethargy. Our great 
role lies in preaching to the people the message of a new life, in enthusing them 
for taking part in the great revolution in which all that is bad m law, religion and 
morals. In social organisation, property relations, and politics shall disappear. Much 
will have to go, but thus alone can a new life emerge. No tinkering reforms will 
serve our purpose,” 

RESOLiraONS 

The Conference adopted the following resolutions ' 

The Conference congratulated Pandit Jatcaharlal Nehru on having given a distinct 
and authoritative lead as President of the Indian National Congress and app^ed to 
all radicals in the Congress to develop the anti-imperialist s^ggle by making^ the 
primary Congress orgamsations live cells of the wider nationalist struggle by bring- 
ing about closer contact between the radical elements and the masses by sfertuy 
resisting all suppression of civil liberties, by guarding against all attempts to husue 
India into an Imperialist war and by carrying on a ceaseless campaign against the 
Government of India Act and for the riAt of self-determination. 

The Conference held that Bight Wing Congress lenders lay more emphasis in 
capturing the legislatures than in resisting the Government of India Act and that 
the demand for the constituent Assembly was entirely neglected. 

The Conference appealed to the radicals to start forthwith a strong campaign to 
focus public attention on tiiis vital issue. , . . ., 

The Conference drew the attention of the public to the suppression of civil 
liberties in Cochin and Travancore and appealed to the public workers to strengthen 
the movement for securing fundamental citizenship rights. 

The Conference believed that it was the duly of the State to provide work and 
livelihood for every citizen of the State and welcomed the movement of the unem- 
ployed started in llalabar. 

The Conference welcomed the move made recently at Lucknow to form an All- 
India Peasant movement and appealed to public workers in Kerala to develop a 
strong agrarian movement there. 



Provincial Political Conferences 


The Bihar Political Conference 


19th. Session — ^Patna — 15th. & 16th. January 1936 

The 19th. Session of the Bihar Political Conference, convened for the first line 
since it was dispersed by the anthorities six years back, commenced sitting at Patna on 
the ISth. Jannaiy 1936* amidst scenes of n^recedented enthnsiasm, heightened to a 
considerable extent by the presence of Baba ^jendra Prasad, President of the iindian 
National Congress. About 5,000 delegates, mosOy Klsans and Sonthals, and an equal 
number of visitors attended. 

IPeocohe Addbzss 

Welcoming the delegates, Sj. Ramnarayan Singh, Chairman of the Eeception 
Committee, made a special appeal to take into consideration the question or the 
excluded areas in the new Constitution. He regretted that althongh Chhotanagpnr 
^as very rich in natural resources, its inhabitants were extremely poor due to 
systematic exploitation by outside agencies. 

P grsm ev TTtT. AddeESS 

Bahn Ramdayalu Singh, President of the Conference, next deliver^ an Olamina- 
ting address in the course of which he said t^t the Government of India Act was not 
at all based on popular opinion and as suoh did not deserve to get the support of the 
people of India. In the course of an incisive analysis of the proposed Indian Constitatioa, 
he aeclarei that what is being sought to be foisted on India in the name of Besponsible 
Government was nothing bat autocracy pare and simple, and that in spite of the 
new Constitution, the Government of India would continue to be as irresponsible 
as before. They could have an idea of the spirit in which the Cpnstitutiop was 
likelv to be wofeed from what had been going on even before the introduction of 
the Beforms, as evidenced by the enactment of coercive laws, both in the Centro 
and in the Provinces. Their * masters were out to arm themselves with snEcient 
powers by means of Public Safety Acts throughout the country, which constituted 
an encroachment on the elementary ri^ts of the people. The speaker emphasised 
that India’s interest lay in being able to frame her own Constitution and in 
creating such an atmosphere in the country that the situation might compel the 
British Government to accept that Constitution. 

Mr. Sinha emphasised that the Congress creed of independence could not 
be achieved through the Councils. But he supported the Council programme 
because Congressmen’s entrv into the Legislatures would prevent the latter from 
bring puppets in the hands of Governors and help in promoting the awakening in 
the cotmtry. For achievement of their aims, special attention would have to be' 
paid to work outside the Connells and to the fast of creating a powerfnl sectioa 
by harnessing aH scattered forces and removal of their own weSmesses. It was_ the 
bonnden duty of all Congressmen — ^whenever the policy and programme to be decided 
hereafter in respect of Conncils may be, — to apply themselves to the task of organis- 
ing the people and making them strong and powerful. 

The Speyer pleaded for concentration on the (ingress constructive progranuns 
to the need of lengthening the Congress organisation and maki ng H more widespread. 
Although the cry of Independence reverberated in every village and respect for Con- 
gress was Hterally overflowing, as the Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations Imve demons- 
trated, he confessed that branches of the Congress had not sprang np in all places 
nor were those existing as strong or effective as they ought to he. The connhw 
hyed i^nly in the villages and the (ingress workers should, therefore, take np their 
abode in tte villa^s and work amongst the people. 

, put in a passionate plea for the amelioration of the lot of the Esans, who 

had been, hit olsastrousfy by the prevailing economic depression and for whom no 
amehorative measures had even been attempted in Bihar aid from whom* fflegal 
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exacHfms vet contiimed to be exacted by many landloi^ Befernng to the sogM 
indostry, the speaker asserted that instead o£ bemg an mstrment m tramt to me 
Bsans, it had become a means of exploiting them and narrated at length the v^om 
vrays in "srhich the are harassed and denied even the cost of prodncuon by 

sngar mill-owners. 

Reiolaaon*— 2nd, Day— 16th. JanuBiy 1936 


The conference concluded to-day. Eleven resqlntioia were adopted, tour of 
which, put from the chair, were carried without discussion. One of the resolnnoM 
drew a spirited attack on the Government policy from Mr, Srikriihna Singh who 
criticised members of the local council for passing the public Safety Act and^ve a 
warning that in fntnre elections such people would not be allowed representation. 

Two other resolutions for redaction of rents due to economic depression and me 
Tuium of zamindars were also passed. The former resolntiqa was sminsored by Mr. 
Sahajananda who waraed the zamindars that if they did not improve the day was near 
when they would cease to exist. It also demanded the appointment of an enquiry 
committee of the Congress for the amelioratioa of the condition of the ten^oy. 

Business concluding, Baba Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, addressed me 
conference emphasizing the necessity of carrying out a constructive programme of the 
Congress which had enected great "changes thronghont the conntry and held that all 
political improvements were due to Congress efforts and said that the message of 
the Congress had reached the remotest parts of the country. Baba Rmendra Prasad 
appealed for Hindn-Muslim unity for the attainment of Swaraj and said disunity be- 
tween communities was exploited by Governments. The speaker^ concluded ^ em- 
phasizing the need of farthering rural uplift work_ and village industries. He said 
that it was the duty of the (^vernment to reduce their expenditure budget 


The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

37th. Session — ^Karalkudi — ^25th. & 26th. Janneury 1936 

The 37th. Session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference commenced at Karaikudi on 
the asm. January 1936. Mrs. Sukmani Lakskmipati, in the course of her presi- 
dential address, said : — 

“In reviewing the work as between the last Conference and now and the results 
achieved thereby it is pur proud privilege to state that we have carried on intensive 
work in Tamil Nadn with implicit confidence in the policy and programme of itho 
Confess. Triumph after triimpli has established the confidence of the people in 
fte t^ngress Beactionary parties who have been routed in all the elections from the 
Legislative Assembly to the I/ical Boards and Municipalities. 

‘T would on tliis oc<^ioa humbly and respectfully invite all those who have 
held ont sq long from joining the Congress. It is high time we realised that it is 
WTo^ to diviae forces when the objective is the same. 

public utterances liberal leaders have expressed much willingness 
m join the Congress bat pointed ont difficulties. Some ask the Congress to change 
ite goal from one of complete Independence to one of Dominion Status and denou^ 
tte metli^ Congress during the last 15 years. In short, they 

der^d tot 1^ Congr^ shoffid give up all that has seonred for its present strength, 
a “ not praotied politics. As regards Khadi danse 

smd manual labour franchise, these provisions relate only to holders of office in the 
^ngress or^msation and not to candidates for legislatures. But I must plainlv 
declare that ingress cannot benefit by mere addition of men and women who come 

'’P®? Objections to the vital articles of the 
progra^e, pz., Ehaii, removd of nntouobabihty, prohibition and nationalSm as 
opposed to communism. I must m^a it equally plain that evervonV who corn® 
m IS ^dcomo but he must awepl the Cqng^ didpline in the entireto. 

T i, ^ about the SociaU^ members of the Congress except tot 
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“The onrse of untouohability is alienating the intelligentsia among the Harijans 
from the Hindu religion. I do hope ana pray that this will be realised by the 
leaders of the Hindu oommunitv before it is too late. It is true that the Harijans . 
will really gain nothing worth gaining by abandoning Hinduism and will 
probably lose much by isolating fhenosolvos permanently from the Hindu 
community. Both Harijans and the general body ot the Hindus stand to lose mnohT 
by a wrong step. It is true that the oppressor has no right to ash for patienoe ou 
the part of the oppressed. Yet I plead for patience in view of the undoubted awaten- 
ing of the Hindu community that is coming, if it has not already come. 

“I would take this opportunity of congratulating the Harijan Sevak Sangha for 
their splendid record of work and I appeal to you to support them in every way. 

“Yet another distressing problem to be tackled to-day is the condition of tho 
ngrionltural population. Tho prosperity of the State depends upon the well-being of 
the ryots, for it is they that contribute the' largest portion to the revenues of this 
province. "With tho fall in prices agriculture fell aud with it fell trade. Bad 
seasons, bad harvests, the import of foreign rice, the ruinous land revenue policy 
of an unsympathetic Government, the indebtedness of ryots, the lack of proper 
irriration facilities, prohibitive rates in railway freight, lack of proper credit ’ 
facilities, and lack of proper communications nave added to the distress of tho 
ryots. Much worse are the conditions of the zamindarl ryots to whom some kind 
of relief is sought to be brought through the Estate’s Laud Act Amending Bill, of 
Mr. Patnaik. I hope it will receive the support of all those who sympathise with 
the cause of Zamin ryots. The first task of Swaraj Government ^1 be to effect 
agrarian reforms. 

“Tho policy of Justioe Mmisters in respect of District Boards and Municipality, 
particularly the bifurcation of Boards and misuse of nomination powers in this 
connection has created universal indignation as admitted even by the Anglo-Indian 
journal tho “Madras Mail." 

“The root cause of this and other evils is the unjustifiable extension of the life 
time ot tho legislature and a ministry on whom the electorate has passed the 
clearest voice of no-confidence on all possible occasions. It is scandalous that such 
a time-expired and openly-denounced ministry should have tho power to nominate 
the members to bifurcated boards and that new legislation snob as the Tobacco Bill , 
should bo sought to be passed through the present unrepresentative Oounoil ignoring 
widespread protests. 

“I^t me also refer to another orying iniusHoo 'viz., the Criminal Tribes Act, 
•under which whole communities are presumed to be guilty and made to undergo 
indignities •without proof of guilt The not is a shame to the Indian Statute Book. 

‘'Capture of Legislatures and Boards apart, the strength of tho Congress depends 
on the amount of work we do in villages by way of propaganda as well as cons- 
tructive work. If only wo learn to have faith in ourselves, to understand one 
another in a good spirit, place tho country’s interests above personal considerations 
and cultivate the spirit of mutual toleration. I am sure it is not very difficult to see 
our goal within a measurable distance of time. 

[Retointiont — 2nd. Day — 26lh. January 1936 
Goal op Poena Swahu 

The following resolutions were passed at the open session of the Conference to-day. 
Tho resolution defining the goal of the Congress as Puma Swaraj to be attained 
by non-violent means was adopted, unanimously. 

The following are some of the important resolutions which were passed at tho Sub- 
jects Committee and passed in tho open Conference. 

“This Conference meeting on tho Independence Day reiterates the determination 
of the people of this province as of the rest, of Indio that their struggle shall not 
cease until the atWnment of Purna Swaraj and that they are resolvedon adopting 
every means decided upon from time to time by tho Indian National Congress to 
that end in acoordanoe with tho creed of non-'violenoe and prays that God may 
give the people of Tamil Nad tho requisite determination and spirit of sacrifice to 
respond to the call of national self-respect.” 

“This (^nferenoe offers its grateful thanks to tho people for showing their oonfi-_ 
donee in me Congress in all the elections recently hmd and tenders its oongratula- 
“OM to all Congress workers and sympathisers in the proirinoo for their zealous and 
patriotic service in this connection, which has. been crowned •with such, marked sue- •. 
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cess in spite of all odds and appeals to the voters to continue their support to Con- 
gress on every occasion and make it an irresistible power. 

\ 

Pbopaqatios of Khaddab 

The resolution regarding propagation of khaddar in spite of tlie high cost was 
snbjeoted to severe criticism in which Mr. C. Rajago^alachariar took an active part. 
As many as tan delegates spoke on the subject, majority of them holding the view 
that the popularity and sale of khaddar would be seriously affected if the price was 
inoreased consequent on increased wages to spinners. They held that there had al- 
ready been a setback in sales as a s^uel to the Congress not insisting on its mem- 
bers to wear Khaddar and having given them an alternative in the use of Swadeshi 
mill-made cloths. 

Mr. Oopalkrishnan, on behalf of the Socialist group, suggested retrenchment by 
putting an end to the Khaddar depots in various parts of the province on which 
they were incurring a good lot of expenditure running to several hundreds. He said 
Congress had been doing vigorous Khadi propaganda tor the past thirteen years edu- 
cating the people particularly on the economic aspect of the q^uestion and if the 
Khaddar movement had not come to stay, the Congress, he said, would do well to 
bid goodbye to the same and taka up some other work which would My better and 
relieve the starving millions in the country. He wanted the sale of Khaddar to be 
given to independent merchants . instead of stocking them and selling them through 
depots kept up at enormous cost. 

Mr. Rajagapalachariar, meeting the criticisms, made a fairly long speech in 
Tamil. The move to increase the wages of the spinners, he said, came last year when 
Mahatma Gandhi found that the wages paid to them ware hardly sufficient to meet 
their bare cost of sustenance. The fundamental object underlying the Khaddar move- 
ment was to provide food for the foodless or half-fed, whose number in the country 
ran into millions. It ought to bo the function of a oivilised Government to provide 
means of occupation for the unemployed or provide funds to give them doles. Since 
the Government was not doing it, the Congress had taken up the duty and the Khad- 
dar Movement was principally intended to solve to some extent the problem of find- 
ing food for the actnallv starving people. 

He appealed to the delegates to view this matter in that aspect more than _ anv- 
thing else and create a greater demand for khaddar by intensive propaganda in the 
country. The resolution was split into two parts, one asking for support to khadi move- 
ment and the other regarding wages to spinners. The latter raised a controversy 
and ultimately it was withdrawn by the permission of the house. The first part was 
put to vote and carried. 

Harm AN Dplift 

The other resolutions were : — 

“This Conference appeals to the people to show greater vigour and earnestness in 
carrying out the programme of removal of the religions and social disabilities of the 
Hanjans in the Hinda community which anyone with a sense of justice or fairplay 
cannot tolerate any longer. 

SoppoKt TO Khadoar and Yillaqh Industbies 

“The Conference appeals to the people to give inoreased support to khaddar and 
all other -village industries which are the sure instruments of rural reconstruction 
and put hope and life in the people of this country. 

Extension of Council’s Enm 

Regarding extension of the life of the Council, the resolution that was passed 
read 

“The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the extension of the life- 
time of the Madras Legislative Council and of the ministry, on the plea that a fresli 
election under tho new constitution may take place at some unknown date in future. 
That the electorate will be enlarged under the new oonstitation is no jnstification 
whatsoever for continuing tho Council, and tho Conference considers that the autho- 
rity of the beauracmey is preferable to tho continuance of wholly discredited Minis- 
ters, whose only concern will be how to circumvent the popular vote. The plea of 
the Chief Minister that he did not desire and was never even consulted about the 
extension, if true, exposes unfitness for tho office he holds, ns it was his plain duty 
to insist on being consulted and to advise a dissolution, which Government could not 
have overrule^’’ 

45 
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OlHEH GESOLtraOKS 

The Conferonco strongly oondomnod the land revenue polioy of the Government 
and urged early codification of tho law governing land revenno. The Copferencs 
further condemned tho attitude of tho Government in the matter of remiseion of 
Inst and called upon tho ryots to agitate for necessary reforms. 

Tlie Conferonco recommended to tho Tamil Nad Congress Committee tlie sugges- 
tion to organise walking tours of Congress propagandists in villages in every district 
for carrying the Congress message and to fulfil the constructive programme. 

Tho Conference further requested all Congress leaders to travel in third class 
while on Congress propaganda tour at Congress expense. , 

“This Conference expresses its sincere sympathy to Indians overseas in their 
present state and appeals to Congress members in tho Assembly to take steps to 
remedy their grlovances." 

“This Conference strongly condemns tho Tobacco Bill introduced by the Govern-, 
ment In the Madras liegialative Oounoil." 

OoSQHESS AKD WhITE PaFEK 

Put from the Chair and carried unanimously, the Conferanoo congratulated the 
Congress members of the Legislative Assembly on their work In the last two scions 
but strongly condemned the attitude of tho Government of India and of the vioeroy 
in having disregarded the verdict of the Assembly duly constituted, on many 
occasions. , ' 

Mr. Ramamurthi brought an amendment to bo added ns para three of the resolu- 
tion and the same was seconded by Mr. Karuppiah. The amendment was nlnaost on 
the same line ns the resolution passed recently at the All-India Socialists’ Conference 
at Meerut. The mover of the amendment criticised the action of the Congress 
representatives of the Assembly in not rejecting the "WTiite Paper in toto ano tor 
having formed a coalition with the Jluuah party and supported nis resolutipn. ae 
also said that the Congress Party had not taken any steps for the convening « a 
Constituent Assembly and that' these were breaches of election pledges 
men. The President observed that a similar amendment was moved at Jubbulpore 
before the All-India Congress Committee and it was defeated. He would, thereiore, 
place the amendment for consideration of the House. . i. t 

Mr. Aluthuranga iltidaliar, M. L. A., contended that there was no breach of 
election pledges, that the mover had brought two charges against the AMembly 
Congressmen, that they did not reject the 'White Paper in toto and that they dlu 
not make any attempt for conveniM of the Constituent Assembly. Rerordmg fne 
first charge he would say that the Congress Party brought forward a resolution for the 
rejection of tho 'White Paper. There were communal differences in the Assembly 
also, but Mussalmans and Europeans voted against it. Mr. Aney’s resolution did 
not come up before the Assembly at all. Mr. Jinnah’s resolution was the only one, 
which came up before the Assembly and Government, they knew, would not su^ort 
it. So Congressmen had to support the only resolution oondemnlng the 
Paper. The speaker could not see anything wrong in it, and would leave tno 
matter to the judgment ot the house. 

As ro^ds the second oharge, the formation of a Constitnont Assembly was not, a 
day’s task and was not an easy one. They were working in that direotion. 
some support was necessary from Government also. Wliou the. Congress found mat 
they could expect some help from Government, they would move in that direction. 
Failing that, they would try to unite and oonsolidato tho other parties In their 
favour. For these reasons he would say there was no meaning in Mr. Ramamurtni 
saying that there was a breach of ofootion pledges on tho port ot the Congress 
representatives in tho Assembly. 

Tlie amendment was put to voto and defeated by an overwhelming majority and 
tho original resolntiou was carried unanimously. 

Ei.Et)TOBAi. Rolls 

The next resolution road 

“This Conference draws the attention ot all Congress workers in the Province 
to the importauco of having oloctoral rolls under tho Reforms Constitution prepared 
P®^fvQtly, and appeals to them to oarofully watoli the prejiaration by Govoramotit 
and to take steps to remove imperfeotions wherever they may occur’’. This was 
carried unanimously. , 
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lie Conferonco was of opinion that Congress should participate in labour move- 
mente for redr^s of grievances and that labourers should join the Congress and 
work for it and their uplift. ° 

The following resolution regarding conditions for the adoption of Congress candi- 
dates evoked considerable discussion ; 

^0 Conference, while welcotning into Congress organisation all those who have 
stood aloof, is of opinioTi tliat boforo now entrants mav be set up as Con'^ress 
candidates, their names should have been in Congress register for a period of at 
least six months and they should surrender any titles they may have received from 
Government It calls upon Tamil Nad Congress Committee to make rnles to this 
effect 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 

15th. Session — Cocanada — 9lh. & 10th. February 1936 

The Fifteenth Andhra Provincial Gonferonce assembled at Cocanada on the Sth. 
February 19361 in the Conferouco Panda! nnder the presidentship of 2tfr. G. 
Bnmatinga Reddy. A large number of delegates from all over the province, 
including ladies, attended. The Conference began with recitation of the Vedio hymns 
by pandits and prayer by lady volunteers. 

TirELCOME ADOBE'S 

Dr. Subrahmanpam, Cdairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
President and delegates, commended the triple programme of boycott 0 / councils, 
preparing the country for direct action and carrying on village rcconstmofion wort 

Mr. T. Prakatam, declaring the Conference open, advocated council-entry and 
acceptance of office, as there was no suitable atmosphere in the country for direct 
action. 

PnESiDESTUi. Address 

The President, Jfr. C. R. Reddy then delivered his address in Telngn extempore, 
which lasted an hour. The following is tho English rendering of his speech : — 

Irrespective of party, tho country shares with tho Empire and the world the 
grief felt for the death of the King-bmperor. The world's fever which started in 
1914 has not yet quite subsided and, if anvthing, additional aUmenfs have cropped 
up. It is therefore a universal misfortune that so good a physician as Geoigo V is 
not available to continue his healing touch. 

Great is our concern at the continned ill-health of Mahatma GandhL He also is 
a personality of universal reach. Bis nationalism is an inferonco from his hnmanity 
and the gospel for human uplift which he has been preaching and practising. May 
the might of onr universal good wishes help to restore him speedily to full health 
and strength. 

So Babn Rajendra Prasad is laying down the Presidentship of the Congress soon. 
His reign over us has been a year of noble sorvico and universal benevolence. It was 
a most auspicious hour of 'my life when he stopped with me as my guest in 
Chittoor. I confess I have become a slave to his personality. So sxrcct, so chanaing, 
so strennons and sonlfal it is ! It is a pity that the G'overnment of India should 
have tattaoked him in the w.ay they have done in their annual publication. The 
attach is unfair and ill-conditioned and, I am sure, will bo resented by Europeans 
as well as Indians. The Government are furious at his success and tho idea of 
parallel Government by the Congress. If he has failed, they would have praised. 
Failures are tho pets o’f Imperialism. 

I congratulate Pandit Jawharlal Nchm on hfs election as President of the 
Congress. I ardently desire to extend to him all co-operation possible. 

My present addr^ should be read as a continuation of my Tuticorin speech. No 
doubt, as Lord Morley said, if a truth is worth stating it is worth repeating, bat I 
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would rather avoid ropotitions, at any rate by myaelf, as I don't think that my truths 
are quite so procious as all tha^ and pass on to fresh woods andipastiires new. 

What is tho Congress situation ? Its present charaoteristics are as follows 
fa) Indefinite suspension of Civil Disobedienco ; and (b) capture of all statutory 
bodies and using them as far as possible as leverage for Indian Nationalism. _ 

Civil Disobodienoe or any policy of a revolutionary nature, whether violent or 
non-violent, is not dependent on numbers but on equality, discipline, valour and 
organisation of the troops and • their capacity to strike at the right moment and 
persovoranoo. Council-entry, on the other hand, is much more a function of numbers 
and therefore there is bound to bo a deterioration of equality. Elections sometimes attract 
holiday patriots who won’t bo available on working days. This shows that the 
general levol of character in the county is still below nationalistic par. Council 
politics not infrequently necessitate working with other groups and making necessary , 
readjustments in our policies and methods. Allowance must bo made for these 
contingencies and a lass puritan spirit cultivated which, however, should not degene- 
rato into glatitudinarianism. My views on the relationship between Counoil-entiy 
and lifting of the ban on office are well-known. If Connoil-entry, then no ban ; if ’ 
ban, then no Counoil-entry. 

Tho new Constitution should bo replaced by another in substantial conformity 
with the doctrine of self-determination proclaimed as one of tho aims of the allies 
in tho Great War. Hoare-arohy is worse than dyarchy and indisputably so in the 
Centro. It intensifies the divisions amongst our peoploj; is based on distnist; denies* 
adequate political liberty and imposes economic fetters which render promotion of 
mass material prosnenty impossible. Our parties also condemn it strongly. Tho 
Liberals are one with ns in wanting this Constitution scrapped. Tho Jnstioe 
.also condemns tho Central arrangements and would like to see them changed. The 
paradox of Indian politics are one in substance, parties are different The reasoM 
tor this are : — (a) Lack of intense sincerity in the views , publicly held and tM 
maladjustment of profession and character ; (b) Differences in the methods to be 
employed ; for example, other parties have said that on account of Civil Disobedienco, 
thoy would not join the Congress ; but now that Civil Disobedience has been 
up for tho present, they did not seem to be in a hurry to como in ; (c) Sorauiblo 
for positions and subordinating the country’s interests for personal. In out pnblio 
ethics wo are nearer the Chinese than tho .lapanese. 

An analysis will show Council-entry involves functioning at three different levels. 

(a) Central or All-India : This is the field of national rights. Hero we would 
like to see all pur countrymen fight shoulder to shoulder together as one body. 

(b) Provincial : It cannot be denied jthat some real power is given to tho people, 
though the Constitution by its peculiar provisions respecting tho composition of the 
local Councils, Upper Chambers, Communal electorates, interest electorates, etc., has 
not given ns a domooracy. Straight functioning seems difiioult. But still we can 
make our policies prevail in substance. Land Revenue, Estates land Act, spread of 
education, temperance, Swadeshi, eto., may all be dealt with in sulBoienlly radical 
fashion. Questions of finance and taxation will arise: also additions to the income 
of the Province as by State-enterprises,^ like 'compulsory insurance of officials, etc. 
A large maiority functioning on a definite and fairly extensive programme may do 
much to alleviate the lot of the masses. 

(o) Local : In the local bodies much may bo done to promote Hindi, elementary 
education, Swadeshi, eto. - ‘ ^ 

I would like to see a Central Stores especially for supplying on indent articles 
needed by local bodies. In this way we can impose and improve Swadeshi on a 
large scale. Rural reorganisation and rural finance should not be neglected. In this 
connection, I would emphasise the need for reserving a definite percentage of tho 
yearly revenue oolleotions from oach village to tho use of that village itself, so that 
each village may have a development fund vfhioh will grow antomatioally from year 
to year. 

Though thus there are three levels, all should be nationalistic in tone and -function 
under the Congress. Tho constructive programme which is more a prosperity pro- 
gramme than politics should be a common ground of all parties. It is a plty_^^^ 
Government scents politics in this field also and has insinuated in its attack on Bnbu 
^jendra Prasad that the Congress has given a standing invitation to earthquakes 
in order to rehabilitate itself by consequential social service. Of oonrse, it is now 
clear that after Quetta even earthquakes won’t give us a chance of serving our 
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people. I sincerely trust that Govemment will not continue this rigid policy of 
prevent the spread of Congrcssism amongst our countrymen. 

I • u generally involve contests, tiough in a subject country sufficiently 

patnotio, they are neiUier necessary nor desirable ; however, those are and will be 
contested. The Congress contests as a national orranisation, the rest either as local 
parties or yain-glorions individuals whose one ambition is to be the cooks on their 
own dunghills_ and to show how in their particular comers they are wonderfully 
rapreme and invincible. In England, though there are parties, administrative integrity 
IS never allowed to be vitiated. If administrative power is misused, tlie followers 
themselves will not tolerate it. Administrative honesty and integrity and patriotism 
are the common ground of all the parties in England. Their politics arc clean and 
do not provoko the South American spirit of Civil War. An enlightened and large- 
minded leader of the Justice Party once remarked to me that b^use England was 
free, therefore she was honourable. Trae, as far as it goes, but then it is not 
equally true to say the English race is honourable and therefore England is free ? 
In any case as freedom is a root of racial integritv, I hope all parties will work 
to achieve it. 

A new reign in English History has commenced. The international situation is 
not witiiont possible portents. Germany, heavily armed ; Russia a standing menace 
to Capitalism ; the Par East in turmoil with Japan functioning in China as England 
had done in India, The Itdlo- Abyssinian "War and United Egyptian nationalism ; 
England cannot afford to alienate India and if India can speak with one voice British 
Imperialiem wUl drop its paetended deafness. 

The Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri’s call for nm'ty is conceived in noble spirit 
to which wo all respond. But the actual meUiods he suggests are likely to create 
more difficulties than they solve. "What is the good of asking the Congress to change 
its creed ? And its methods by which it has gained the popularity it now enjoys ? 
Babu Rajendra Prasad’s solution is better. He says fusion on these linos being im- 
possible, the Liberal Party should co-operate i, e., on specific issues. I would like 
to make a remark or two. 


Trying to co-operate on this or that isolated issue, as it arises, will redneo our 
Counoils and Assemblies to shandies with their daily bargains. I would prefer a 
coalition on a large enough programme in which the mam part of the Congress 
policy should be embodied. This would load to a general oo-operation not depondent 
on each day’s temperature and lead to more intimate understanding and coalesoenco. 
In oonneonon with the Karaikndi Conferenoo mnoh was published for and ^^inst 
coalitions. It goes without saying that fnsion is better than coalition, provided of 
course it is the other parties that fuse with the Congress and are absorbed into the 
premier nationalistic organisation. Though logic favours fusion, historical anteoo- 
dents may hinder its immediate adoption. And history is a karma which can only 
be liquidated gradually. Pre-election coalitions are obviously better than post-election 
coalitions, because they avoid expenso and bitterness of contest. And_ fnrthormoro 
they render the adoption of a comprehensive and radical programme easier. If, pf'cr 
the general election, when you are known to bo in a minority or in a shaky iwsition, 
you try to effect coaliHou, it will not be satisfactory. Comitional comradeship m a 
general election wouldtitself be a cementing inflaenoe. If hands are joined to-day, 
hearts may join to-moriuw, which is tho principle of orthodox Hindu marriages.. 


' From an unexpected quarter there has been a response to the appeal I made re- 
cently in my Goknale Hiul speech for Party Federation on tho basiB of tho pnmaoy 
of tho Congress and tho Karaohi programme, I aJlnde to the speech of tho Kumara- 
raja of Veukatagiri who, speaking on behalf of his party, declared readiness to co- 
operate with other parties and alluded appreciatively to what I had said on tlio 

llecent developments in Egypt convey some valuable lessons. The consfitntion of 
Zaghlnl Pasha, tho leader of the "Ward or tho Egyptian Congress Party, was abro- 
gated ^ the King five years ago who imposed a new and restrictive constitution by 
Royal Decree ana inaugurated an ora of repression under llahmnd Pasha, Sidqui Pasha 
and others. Hio Wafa was not merely bounded out of office, but was perscented. 
And yet though it did not occupy ministerial positions, because it stood firm and tho 
people unitedly stood by it, tho Eng found that he could not carry on for over, 
international dealings having become impossiblo because his Ministers were regarded 
as unnopnlar and unfit to speak in the name of tho country. A year and a half ago, 
tho Brog felt bound to dismiss his anti-'Wafd ministers and install a neutral ministry 
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under Nossim PasTin, the "Wntd loader. This illostratos that oDioes are not essential 
to influence and a power for national good— a lesson which, I trust, ail Indian parties 
will learn. When the Italo-Abyssinian "War broke out tho Egyptian leaders were 
wise enough and patriotic enough to form a united front. And presooutors of Wafd 
are now its worshippers. Instead of losing caste thereby, they have gained honour and 
popularity. The essential terras of this united front appear to be the following; that a 
neutral Government bo installed to carry on the routine until the general eleotioiK 
are over. Incidentally, it is to see that the election gmne is not played with 
dice by any partv. The delegation empowered to negotiate a treaty with England 
should be headed by Nahas Pasha, the Wakf loader. 

Our Round Table Conference failed because it had no head and nil did not have tho 
same heart. A further lesson of pith and moment derivable from tho I^ypum 
Constitution is this that tho lYafd achieved this result without recourse to civil dis- , 
obedience or other measures of passive rosistapoe, 

Council-entry has undoubtedly its uses, but its effectiveness depends on tta 
strength behind tho representatives. The power of an Ambassador is proportional to tho 
force of tho country ho represents. Similarly, with the Connoillors. If the people ate Mt 
behind a parliament, the parliament cannot last The Czar was able to dissolve the 
Puma again and again until his autocracy oamo crushing to the earth during the war. 
Batyanaha is the moral, spiritual root of what poor India has achieved so fat, and 
what honour she commands in the world at largo. Patriotio spirit^ and Mtriotio 
service, contempt for all that is low and onrrupt even when it oooupies posinons o£ 
secular power and influence, devotiou to duty, sympathy with the masses— these am 
tho real life of a people and not the Boards and Counoils. Institutions are the wois - 
and tho organs, life and son] are greater than institutions and oovor a large sphere. 
The Gandhian Yuga is perhaps toe brightest period in our history since the far- 
flung glory of Asoka. liahatmojl has re-discovered to ns the lost world of woman- • 
power in India, lost since the vedio and Mahabharata times. Civil Disobodienoo is 
tho application of Salyograha in one particular manner or direction and is not ‘bs 
whole of Saiyagraha. For Satyagraba is a spirit that must pervade all our activiti^ 
People may be unfit for one reason or anothor, to break laws, to court jail and 
on Civil Disobodionoe. But they should not therefore be regarded as unfit for other 
and minor functions in the great army of Nat|onalism-_ But honour first and _ fom: 
most always to tho soldiers and more especially 8ri Gnmmididala Durgabai, on 
Yedantam Karaaladevi and other sisters of their typo and quality. Nor should ,1 
forget Sri Vemuganti Pnpayamma, a resolute worker in the oonstraotive field. Just as 
peace has its victories no loss than wan so the oonstrnotive .work has its heroism 
no less than Civil Disobedience. If we, Counoilwallas, and others of our type shmo 
at all to-day, it is by the reflected light of tho heroes and heroines of Satyagrahiu- ' 

We cannot rest content until Swaraj is achieved and by Swaraj, I mean ^0 
substance of Independence ns JIahatmaji defined it in his imperative manner. We 
do not want tho shadow of national status, such as membership of the League ot 
Nations, fay people selected by the Governments, or oonstitutions, drafted afwr 
consultotion with people possossing no direct and visible authority from the 
franchise of the people. Wo have enough of oeremoniar nationalism. .Even tno 
child that seamed satisfied with its toys yesterday, to-day fools too grown up to be 
satisfied with tinsel and tamasha. It is tho smaller of the two truths to say, mat 
our strength will depend on our policies and ideals. It is the bigger of the two 
truths to say that our policies should rest on onr strength. So let us look niter .. 
our strength, our inner unity, our courage and oharnoter, and the poHoios will dooK 
after themselves. Bo strong and united, the rest will follow, 

Reiolutions j r 

After the presidential speech tho following resolutions were passed. A resolution 
expressing sorrow over the deaths of itr. Saklatwala and others moved from 
the chair, was carried. - . , , 

Another resolution reaffirming that “the goal of India is the attainment oi 
Puma Swaraj, i.e., complete independence,” was passed. , ,, 

Jlr. T. Prakasam moved the following resolution ou accoptanoe of office and lir. 
A. Kalestoar Rao seconded it : ' 

“This conference is of opinion that while rejecting tho now constitution, the bw 
on accoptanoe. of offico should bo lifted by the Lucknow Congress and donmto 
instmotlons should be issued to Congress organisations to capture legislatures ana 
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Cabmets and capTr out the Congress programme and policy that vronld render the safe- 
guards, reservations and communal barriers inoperative and ineffective. Congress minis- 
tries should also give effect to the Fundamental Bights and economie programme 
PMsed at the Karachi Congress and should be subject to the control of the AU-India 
Cenness Committee. 

_ ^is Conference is further of opinion that freedom should be allowed to provinces 
if the above dMision cannot be applied to all provinces.” 

.Ilr. Pattabhi Seetharamayya, Mr. M. Annapurnayya and others opposed the reso- 
lution, which was carried by 93 votes to 35. The Conference then adjourned. 


Reioluliont — Second Day — 10th. February 1936 

The_ following are the more important among the resolutions passed to-day : — 

“This Conference recommends to the Lucbiow Congress that it should definitely 
lay down that the Congress party should not enter into any coalition with any 
other party or parties either during the elections for the legislatures or in tho 
formation of ministries.” 

A resolution inviting the attention of the Assembly members to the immediate 
necessity for modifying prison rules on the broad lines indicated in the demands 
of Mr. Jogesh Chandra Chattetjee iKahori Conspiracy Case prisoner now on hunger- 
strike) to whom the conference_ extended its fnU sympathy in his fast, was passed. 
The resolution urged tho abolition of the classification of political prisoners and the 
grant of amenities due to them as citizens and soldiers that struggled for their 
country’s freedom. By another resolution tho conference resolved to cariw on 
constitational agitation awinst the classification of political prisoners info A, B and 
C classes and to agitato for more amenities to politico prisoners. 

The Conference recommended to the All-^dia Congress Committee to advise 
Provincial and District Congress Committees to form separate committees within 
them for investigating into the grievances of the peasanm and workers and taring 
steps to get them redressed. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with the famine stricken people of 
Nellore and Ganjam districts and appealed to tho people to help in all ways to 
alleviate their misery. 

The Conference condemned the continned detention of the Bengal detennes and 
State prisoners without trial and demanded their immediate release. The conference 
prote^rf against the detention of some Sitaramaraju Fitori prisoners after they 
had served their term of sentence and demanded their immediate release. 

The Conference congratulated Dr. B. Pattahhisitaramayya on his writing and 
presenting the history of tho Indian National Congress at the time of the Congress 
Golden Jubilee. 

The Conference condemned the Government’s action in not releasing all political 
prisoners even after civil disobedience had been suspended. 

The Conference condemned the action of the Government in prohibiting wholesale 
the right to prepare salt on the ground that at a few places some breaches wero 
committed by some poor people and opined that this action of the Government was 
against the spirit and letter of tho Gandhi-Irwin Pact and requested^ the Congress 
workers and Congress members of the Assembly to carry on agitation to get the 
right rostered. 

The Conference demanded the formation of a separate province for tho Andhra 
districts in the Madras Presidency. 

The Conference appealed to the people to givo encouragement to cottage indnstries 
in general and khaddar in particnlor. 

Tho Conference exhorted the people and District Congress Committees fa_ root 
out the nntonchahility and to work for the economic and educational nplift of Harijans. 

The Conference recommended to the All-India Congress Committeo to advise all 
Provincial and District Committees to organise agricultaral exhibitions in provincial 
aud district conferences with a view to making such conferences more asefui fo 
the ryots and to enh’ghtening them on the modern agricnltural methods. 

Anofter important resolution recommending the ensuing Lucknow Congress to 
change the Congress aim, constitution and programme to provide for tho establish- 
ment of Sampurna Swaraj through social and economic reconstruction based on 
scientific Socialism, was moved by Mr. T. Vistcanad/iam and supported by Slcssrs, 
Gopalareddi, B. Rangasayi and N. fotyanarayana and carried by overwhelming 
majority, only two or three voting against 



The Punjab Political Conference 


Gujremwala — 30lh May 1936 

The session of the Ponjab Political Conference was held at GuiranTrala on 
tthfi 30Ui. Moy 1936 under the presidency of Pandit Jawharlal Aehru. lu the 
course of his address Pandit Nehru said that they had assembled there to discuM 
Enot the old issues, but the new problems of poverty and starvation of millions ot 
*their countrymen. 

The day had come, he added, when they should have to learn to mint and 
Donder over the real issues, particularly in the case ot the Punjab where the people 
m finite of enthusiasm were apt easily to be carried away by minor issues. , , ' _ 

Turning to the Communal Award, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru said that he WM 
nware of the agitation against the attitude ot the Congress with rerard to the Aw^ 
which had been started by the Hindu Sabha and the Congress Nationahm P*rtv. 
He emphasised that anyone who believed in the independence of the 
never accept the Communal Award. “I am for independence and so is the Congress, 
and neither I nor the Congress accept the Award.” „ tUo nniy- 

Pandit Jawaharlol reiterated his faith in Socialism and said that it was the omy 
remedy for all ills. He declared that they would not thrust it on the Congress, on 

thev wanted to wait. iho 

the Pandit regretted that on account of his presence the Conference had assumea m 
chnraoteiTstics of B mela and instead of a conference where vital 
have been discussed, it had become a public meeting. They could not 
satisfied with hearing to loud speakers. They had to think and ponder over m 
•vital issues before the country. The real strength of the Congress was not a few 
top leaders but the thousands who had suffered for the Congress. ' . . 

Referring to the communal award he expressed surprise that oven some ot 
own friends in the Punjab had their grievances against the attitude of the 
on the award and desired a change in that. He declined to do anythmg 
the Congress organisation as such agreeing to do so, but personally he wm hmwe 
opposed to any change in the present attitude of the Congress towards the awa^ 
and for the sake of a few more seats for tho Congress would receive hearty support 
even without a change. - _ 

He, however, remarked that if he had some hand in drafting the Congress row 
Intion on the communal award, he might have worded it differently. . .. . 

Referring to the manifesto ot certain Bombay businessmen, he said that m« 
people in Bombay were closely conueotad with all that was British and he dectareu 
that he would never welcome the co-operation of such men and would 
them to remain on ‘The laps of their old ‘mai baps’ (meaning the British) lest tney 
come to us and desert us in tho hour ot need.” . , j 

Concluding, the Congress President stated that his repeated incarceration uw 
prevent^ him from being in their midst often, . but whether ho came or not ne 
exhorted them to do their duty and support the Congress. 


Resolutions 

After Pandit Jawharlal’s address tho Conference adopted fifteen resolutioM. Tb^ 
conference reiterated that the new constitution was completely unacoepteble to 
appealed to the people to support the Congress, hoping that the Punjab would com- 
plete the enrolment of 62,000 members, recommended the formation of a 
Volunteer Corps and appointed a sub-committee to deviso ways and means to esmo- 
lish a closer contact with the working classes. .. 

Among other rffiolutions one reiterated the faith of the conference 
electorates and appealed to the people to create an atmosphere of mutual 
and confidence for its adoption and another advised the people not to bo a psf'J ^ 
any world war. 



The U. P. Political Conference 

28th Session— Unao— 7th. & 8th. June 1936 

_ The U. P. Political Conterenco^ held its 28th session at Unao on the yth. June 1936 
in the presenoo of a large gathering, a special featare being the attendance of peasants 
in large nnmbei's, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and other U. P. leaders were present. Mr. 
Rafi Ahmad Kidioai in the coarse of his presidential address said ; — 

Friends, tlio Congress w£b started with very limited aims to seonre represontation 
of Indians In the superior judioial and execntivo services of the Government and in 
the Le^slativo Councils. As these questions affeotod only educated classes they be- 
taEng interest in Congress meetings in over increasing numbers. Later on, when 
Congress star^ preaching Swadoshism and demanded protection of Indian industries, 
our industrialists also began to show interest in and express their sympathies with 
the (Engross movement , Bat the motive behind all these demands was to obtain 
certain ‘concessions' for Indians at the expense of Englishmen ; there was no ques- 
tion of any split amongst Congross, and every Indian considered it his patriotio duty 
to support these demands, and as the issues raised and discussed did not affect them 
in the least, they kopt themselves aloof from the Congress aotivities, nor was any 
attempt made to -enlfet their sympathy, Bnt with the widening of tho Congress 
aims and with tho advent of tho Mahatma, the Congress constitution underwent a 
revolutionary change and the sympathy of tho masses was enlisted in ever inoreasing 
measure wiui the Omgress activibes. 

'It will not be possiolo to retain their sympathy with, or to hamoss tho strength 
••'"of their number to the Oght for the independence of the country unless Swarajya 
is defined in terms of mass interest ; and tho very attempt of so defining Swarajya 
is resented by certain classes, for it odversely affects their vested interest. These 
friends should realise that the times have changed and they should adj'ost themselves 
to the changed circumstances. Bnt unless the relations of exploiters and the 
exploited are readjusted on equitable basis, class conflict is bound to grow and the 
Congress representing tho masses, as it claims to do, shall have to protect mass 
interest. Thus to-day is facing two problems, (1) external problem, i. e, struggle 
for tho Independence of the country and internal problem i, e. readj'ustment of 
relations between the exploiters and the exploited on equitable basis. 

All Congressmen stand for complete independence. They are pledged not to 
accept any constitution, which does not give us complete control over both our 
oitemal and internal affairs. "We will not accept a constitution which though 
guoranteoing, complete freedom both in external and intomal matters, places ns, even 
though only technically, under tho subordination of tho British. Our self-respect 
will not tolerate such an agreoment. There can therefore bo no question of our 
working tho constitution to bo introduced under the new Government of India Act 
There can bo no question of our examining its provisions. It is not, even in sem- 
blance, what wo want If anything, it is an attempt to govern tho country through 
vested interests. I am sorry that tho resolution of the Lnofcnow Congress is not 
what It should, in the circumstances, have been. It has left tho office acceptance 
question to furare, decision. . , , , , 

Both at the Bombay and Lucknow sessions of tho Congress, it has been declared 
that tho constitution Is unacceptablo to us and wo reject it. Now you cannot reject 
a constitution by worEng it You can do so, either by keeping yourself aloof as wo 
did in 1920-21 when tho Mont-Pord Reforms wore introduced or by capturing the 
legislatures and creating deadlocks and thus rendering its worEng impossible. Theso 
are too Only two ways of rejecting too constitution. You cannot at one and the 
same time reject too constitution and also work it. Congressmen can accept offices 
only when they are in majority, and if they are in a majority they can wreck the 
constitution, tliere is no occasion of our applying for appointment as Ministers. 

Congres-s can accept offices not to wreck, bat to work tho constitution. And 
when they are worEng tho constitution for doing os much good to the people, as is 
in toe circiunstances possible, they will have to accept statutory limitations of the 
Government of India Act, otherwiso they will not he allowed to function long as 
ICnisters. 

46 
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at its Luoknow session, it nas uppotutod %rc’oMXtion°of'too 
inoladioff proposals for such amondmente in tho constumiou , jjjassos and too 
be considered neoessary to develop olosor nssocj^ n^b^ -Working Committee 
Congress organisation. By another resolntion it has 
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consollation with the difforont provincial Congress Committees and 
ro il peasant orgauizahons as it considers fit, an All-India Agrarian programme for 
being considorirf and placed before Uio All-India Congress^mmittre, I am rare 
notions on tho lines of thcso_ resolutions will enable our workers and peasants to 
t^o a inoro lively interest in Congress activities, and tho Congress will become 
more alive to the problems affecting them. 

The President of the Cpnjp-o^ had recently approached Liberals and other non- 
wngress loadere to join Civu Liberties Onion to protect tho civil liberties of Indians, 
bom 0 01 tho Liberal leaders havo in tliolr ropfies botrayod a very narrow* outlook. 
They think because the Congress is not willing to act according to their advice, the 
Government is jnsHfied in rohaving as it pleases. It can arrest and detain anybody, 
wimout giinng him or her any opportunity to prove his or hor innocence, but 
Liberals will not even raise their nsnal voice of protest becanse that particular 
individual had not condnoted his or her activities on tho lines approved by tho 
Liberal party. 

Friends, tho Congress has decided to sot np candidates for oleotion to Provinoial 
Legislatnres. These elections will bo fought on tho basis of definite political and 
economic programme. Onr election manifesto shall make it dear that no oonstitntion 
shall bo aoooptablo to ns unloss it is drawn by a Constituent Assembly olooiod on 
adult suffrage.^ Bnoh a constituent Assembly can bo oonstitntod only when revolu- 
tionary conditions have created an atmosphere of Indopondonco. The election cam- 
paign shall give ns an opportunity to carry the message of the Congress to millions 
of onr villagers. Mashroow parties will omorgo with pretontions of protecting class 
or commnnal interests. Voters should bo warned against these parties and tho 
hollowness of their pretontions should be opposed. 

All sorts of rumour aro afloat about the preparations of Government to dofoat 
the Congress candidates at tho polls. From Governor downward everyone in official 
hierarchy is busy with tho election work. In delimiting oonstitaenoios special care 
has been taken to provide safe seats for some ‘desiranlo’ persons. Districts with 
large populations suspected to be nnder tho influenco of tho Congress have been 
allotted lossar nnmbor of scats than tho one with smaller population but supposed to 
be under control of some safe man. District and subordinate officers supposed to 
wield special influonco in any partionlar district aro being posted there. 


Gentlemen, tho official spokesmen in the local Legislative Connell have denied the 
charge of official interference in tho last local boards eiectioiis. Those of us who 
were in ohatjge of the oloolion work in tho different dbtricts know what valuo to attach 
to snob donials. Enrolment of Congressmen as electors was refused on the ground 
of their conviction, although according to the provision in the District Board 
Act, they were not disqualified. The Act fiscs a day after which the district 
mapstrato could not order tho entry or removal of any namo from the electoral roll, 
bat the names of Congressmon, whoso nomination papers had already been accepted 
and who wore busy in condnoting their election campaign, were removed from 
these rolls ; and consequently their nomination became invalid. There was no 
tinio to nominate another. All this can not be denied, for offiioial records can be 
produced in rapport of these allegations. In most of tho districts zamindars 
wore warned by district or snbordinato magistrates not to support Congress candidates 
and to ensure compliance with this warning renewal of license of arms was postponed 
to a dato after tho olectioDS. At polling stations Congress supporters found it diffi- 
cult to got admission to tho polling booth to record their votes. At places whore 
Congress supporters Lad gathered iu largo numbers tho poUiug officers so regulated 
tho admission to tho both- that only equal number of both sides were admitted and 
tho sorplus Congress supporters had either to Icavo tho placo without recording their 
votes or had to go to opposite camp and enter the compound as their supporters. 
At some polling stations an attempt was made to inflaenoo the voters by terrorising 
tho Congress supporters. It will tako long to refer to all tho incidents of which 
reports have been received in tho provincial Congress Committee office. 

Tho antics of the Minister for Local Solf-Oovcrnment were no less atrocious. "Wo 
have read of tho nomination of a woman, of tho Jlinistor's statement in tho Connoil 
of hor resignation, and of hor subsequent denial of having sent any ; wo also know 
how he abased his power of nominabon by nominating his friends oven against the 
statatory iirovisions. Wo know of cases where, to ensnra tho dofoat of Coi^ross 
candidates for the chairmanship, partisans and dependents of the rival candidatas 
were nominated. Eiposuro of theso tactics would have caused tho reUremoat of 
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any one from irablic life, bat sacli considerations cannot affect the oondnot of a man 
of his moral calibre. 

Friends, before I oloso, I would like to sound a note of warning against the aoUvities 
of a few of our friends who are to-day in the Congress not bocauso they bolievo in its 
ideals or agree with its cenoral poliosj but they loalizo tliat it is the only organiza- 
tion which can influence the country. They have no faith in our oapaoity or s&ongth 
to win complete freedom. They aro always on the lookout for an opportunity to 
take the Congress back to pro-non-co-oporation days. At Poona thoy succored in 
persuading Mahatma Gandhi to withdraw mass civil disobodionce. At Banohi they 
secured his blessings to their ‘parliamentary’ programme. They are really constitu- 
tionalists striving for a form of government in which the authority to administer the 
country on behalf of the British Government shall bo vested not in tho alien buroan- 
cracy, but in the elected reprosontativos of the country. Thoy daro not tliink of a 
situation in which thoy would bo devoid of British protection. These friends are 
alarmed at tho advocacy of socialism by tho President of tho Congress and are show- 
ing signs of restlessness. They aro seeking allies in tho Liberals and industrialists, to. 
Satyamurthi has gone oven further and has appealed to Englislimen to join the Con- 

f ress and thus sSengthen men of his-soliool. This shows what sort of Independence 
0 and his friends are working for. Wo should take account of thoir tendencies lu 
ait our calculations and estimates of our strength. Tlioy are a source of our weakness. 

Retoluttont — W iB Dakoeh 

After the presideutial address tho war dangot resolution as passed by the su bjeots 
committee was adopted by the conforenoo. 

‘This conferenco draws tho special attention of th o people of tho province to tho 
war danger resolution of tho Indian National Congress neld at Lnoknow and to the 
fact that even during the last two months tho intornatjonal situation has progossivoty 
deteriorated aud brought tho world nearer to war. Tho victory of impermlism_ in 
Abyssinia domonstrating tho oollapse of the Loagne of Nations’ system of colleotive ' 
security and the triumph of naked and unabashed imperialistic might, the support 
by tho British Government of German Fascism which openly stands for war and 
conquest, tho ooutinuity of renresslon of Japanese imporiaiism in tho Fat East pud 
tho over-growing rivalries of imperialist Powers have made the danger of vast im- 
perialist world war imminont and threatoning. This conferenco therefore stresses the 
Clongress warning and resolves that in the ovont of snob imporialistio war India 
should bo no party to it and should not holp it in any way.” 

Speaking ou the resolution, Mr. Jatoafiartal Nehru said : One view was that Indians 
had their own problems, why should they discuss about any war which might break 
opt iu Europe ? Mr. Nehru pointed out that the view 'could have boon truo in old 
times. _ At present war in any country was roally a world war as it affected all 
countries. Another view was that if war broke oat in Europo India would not bo 
a losor. Sir. Nehru was not certain of what might happen. India might bo a 
gainer. It was quite possible that India might bo a loser and not a gainor. 

BuirnEssion of Crvn. LiHEErr 

Tho resolution reiterating malntainanco of civil liberty, freedom of thought and 
speech, and oaUing upon tho people to combat tho wide-sproad suppression of civil 
liberties in India and to strive to provont the oncroachmonts by tua oieontivo _ on 
the few liberties that still remained was passed. This resolution furtlior sont greetings 
to thousands of sufferers from this supprossion, pratioularly, to. Subhas Bose. 

Resolution*— Second Day— 8th June 1936 — New Cosstitutios 

Resuming to-dw tho conferonoo passed a condolonoo resolution on tho death of Mr. 
Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Sherwani, tos. Kamala Nohm, Dr. M. A. Ansari and others. 

The resolntiott on tho now constitution of tho Government of India passed by tho 
subjects committee said that ‘‘whereas the oonstttuUonal sohomo ombodiod in tho, Gov- 
ernmont of India Act of 1935 is sought to bo hoisted on tho country in tho teeth 
of opposition of the nation, the conteronoe roaOlrms tho _ Congress ueoision for re- 
jection of tho new constitnuon and resolves to adopt offective measures to resist and 
wreck it. Tho conforenoo declares that no constitution that is not based of tho 
independoaco of India as a sovereign nation aud framed by a domocratio assembly 
wnstitutod on tho principle of adult suffrage can bo aocoptablo to tho people of 
inoia and reiterates tho Congress demand for a consHtnont assembly. 
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COSQHESS OiNDlDATES 

Another resolution passed woloomed the decision of the Luoknow Congress to set 
up candidates on behalf of the Congress for the forth-coming elections to tho provin- 
cim legislatures and appealing to tno people of those provinocs including every class 
and community to accord tho Congress candidates their active support, concentrating 
on the supreme objootive of political indopondonoo of India irrospeotivo of any diver- 
gence of views in matters pertaining to social reconstruction or rcadjnstinont of re- 
lations between the various classes and interests. 

Mass Contact 

A resolution on mass contact was passed by tho Subjects committee in view of 
the decision of the Luoknow Congress to develop oven closer association between 
the masses and tho Congress organisation. Tho resolution calls upon all communities 
and Congressmen generally in tho provinoo to further this policy by working among 
tho masses and taking part in their day to day struggles, by making primary oom- 
,mittecs of Congress vital bodies which should take an active part in tho Congress 
and help in shaping tho Congress policy and developing closer co-operation between 
tho Congress nud other organisations of peasants and workers. In tho opinion of 
the conference an offootivo and dosirablo method of bringing about this closer co- 
operation would bo to give representations in the Congress organisation to organised 

S s of peasants nud workers subject to their acooptanoo of tho main political 
on. of tho Congress and its general policy. 

Unemplotuent 

'■The Government should do its duty towards the nnomployed by providing food and 
clothing as is done in tho advanced countries or should got out so that wiser men may 
come and solve tho problem', said Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru supporting tho resolution on 
unemployment 

The resolution ooudemned the Government for not doing its duty towards tho 
unemployed class, Babu Sampurmnand said that tho Sapru report on unemployment 
was worth throwing into tho waste paper basket Both ho and Mr. Nehru onined 
that the Government as constituted at present was incapable of solving tho problem. 
The principles of socialism could alone bo a lasting solution for tho great problem of 
-widespread unemployment in the country. 

The New CoNSimraoN 

The resolution on tho now constitution of tho Govornment of India Act as adopted 
by tho subjects committee was pKsed. 

The resolution declared that tho now scheme was a subtle device desimed to 
tighten the stranglehold of British imperialism and facihtato tho political docaiaation 
and economic exploitation of tho people. Tho resolution roallirmM tho rejection of 
tho now constitution and farther reiterated tho domnnd for a constituent assembly. 

The resolution appealing to tho people to accord support to the Congress candi- 
dates at the forthcoming oleotions as adopted by tho subjects committee was also passed. 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant spomiing declared that tho Congress stood for 
comploto indopondenoo of India. It worked _ for the good of Indians. It never 
declared itself against rami ndars but it wanted to' improve tho condition of the poor and 
nnemployod. lie appealed to tho people to vote in favour of Congress candidates. 

OniEE Resoeutions 

Tlie Conforenoo welcomed tho resolution of tho Luoknow Congress calling upon 
tho Provincial Congress Committees to frame an a^rian programme. Tho rosoln- 
tion .stressed that the programme recommended should not only deal with Iho 
immedinto griovauoos of the peasantry but tho basic causes which undermino tho 
present land system and oreatM tho vast problem of agrarian poverty, indebtedness 
and unemployment. . ^ . 

Tho subjects committee resolution recommending to tho Indian Congress to givo 
representation in tho Congress orMnization to organized groups of peasants and 
workers and Mr. Jawaharlal^ resol ntion sending greetings of good wishes to Arabs 
in Palestino in tho bravo struggle they wore carrying against British imperialism 
for complete indopendenoo wore also passed. Tho Conferonco then dispersed. 



The International Women’s Conference 


Opening Day — Calcutta — 30th. January 1936 

Many probloras facing the women of India wero dwelt upon hv Her Highness 
tho Mafiarani of Baroda in hor presidential address at the joint Conference _ of the 
International Council of Women and National Council of Women in India which met 
at tho Town Hnll, Calcutta, on tho 30Ui. January 1936, 

Tho gathering might woU ho described as unique of its kind in Indio. Many 
conforoncos of women tako place now-a-dnys in this country bat seldom 
are they attended by so many talented women of international fame as were 
to bo seen at to-day’s Gonferonoo. Alany of them had travoliod thousands of 
miles at groat porsonm saoriheo and inoonvenionco to give tho bonclit of their 
counsel to their Indian sister. 

Tho gathering was also symbolic of the progress Indian women have made in 
recent years in solf-rolianco nud in taking counsel together on problems which affected 
their kind without the help of men. 

At tho outset, tho entire assembly stood with tho president to pay silent homage 
to tho memory of His late M ajosty King Goorgo V and as an expression of sympathy 
with Queen Mary and other members of the iioyal family. 

WlELCOUE AdDUESS 

Welcoming tho delegates Ladu Exra, Chairwoman of tho National^ Council of Women 
in India, said that Bengal felt proud that the first International Conference of 
Women to bo hold in India should assemble in this provinoo. This .was not pr^ 
arranged. It had just happened in tho ordinary course of thinn, Prooeoding, Lady 
Ezra gave a brief history of tho Indian National Council and said that they had 
all along kept in close touch with tho work thht was being done Overseas. ; , 

What they most needed in India, she said, was social, educational and oivic 
service. They had begun later than countries in the West ; tlioy had a great tot 
to catch up with, handicapped os they wero by tho oastoms of tho oountry._ But 
looking back on the 10 years of their existonoo. Lady Ezra claimed as tho Chairman 
of tho National Council of Women in India that tho Connoil had ^voa a good 
account of itself and had justified tho gonorous faith of tho International Council 
in admitting it to membership from tho very beginning. 

jffessages wore received from Her Excellcnc;/ Lady Willinpdon and tho Marohio- 
uess of Aberdeen. Lady Willingdon expressed groat ploasiiro m welcoming the dele- 
gates representing so many oouutrios and nnoh widely different parts of the world. 
She had groat faith in tho beliefs for which tho Intomationnl Council of Women 
stood, namely, that women had contributioas of very real value to .make towar^ the 
solution of tlio social and economic problems which were perplexing tho worlm It 
Boomed to hor that suspicion and distrust, orcatiag barriers botwooa countries lay at 
the root of most of their troubles and that for this sympathy and mutual nndor- 
stauding wore tho only solvents. This sympathetic understanding was pro-cminonty 
the qu^ty of women and it was for l^tbcm to diffnso that spirit^ throughout the 
world and make it and recognise it ns tho guiding principle of their action whether 
as individuals or as communities. . ' , 

Tho Marchioness of Aberdeen in her message expressed rogrot at her inability to 
bo present at tho conforonoo. She was doopTy sensible, she said, of tho vo^ im- 
IKirtant oharaotor of this gathering at which subjects of special _ intorost to iho 
women of India and of tho Paoilio coast would bo oonsidorod, subjoots ivhioh at tho 
same time had a bearing on the position of women all over the world. This was 
the first time when roprosontativos from European. Australian and Now Zolnna 
National Cbunoils would have hoard those subjoots discussed in Asia by thoso who 
know tho dlfforonco in conditions. _ • , r. -i 

Greetings from tho National Council of Women, Groat-Britain, and National Council 
of wompn, Belgium, China and Australia, wore convoyed personally by their respective 
delegates. Messages wore also received from tho Indian Councils of Burma ana 
Madras and tho All-India Women's Oonforonco (oonvoyod by Mrs. S- 0. Mukhorjeoj. 
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_ Damt Elizabeth Cadbury in a brief address thanked the organizers of the Con- 
ference on behalf of the Overseas delegates. “Evory moment sinco their arrival,” 
Elie said, “liad boon full of interest and they liacf received the greatest kindness 
everywhere. From the perusal of tho reports of the different councils they had 
realised what an immense account of social work tho National Council of India was 
doing. When they travelled round tho world like globo-trottcrs they only saw 
monuments, buildings and other places of interest but hero they would como into 
personal contact with each other and como to know each other bettor. 

Hiss Tyan, delegate from Chinn, said that while sitting in her place at the 
Conference the feeling that passed through her mind was that a ■‘League of hearts’’ 
was of much greater importance than a League of Nations. It was only tlirough a 
league of hearts that the peace of tho world would como. 

Among tho delegates at the Conforenco wore Dame Elizabeth Cadbury. Lady 
Pentland. Hon. Margaret Sinolaro. Mrs. Greaves. Miss Elninid Lewis. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery (Great Britain), Miss Lousia Thompson (Ireland). Mille do Bnehero (Dolgium). 
Princess {^ntacuzano (Romania). Miss Zellweger. Miss Sartorions and Dr. Ronne 
Girod (Switzerland). Madame Legrand and Milo. Riviere (France). Miss Martha 
Malthe (Denmark). Mrs. Apostolides (Greece). Miss Van Veen (Hollimd). Mrs. A. 0. 
Thomas and Mise Portia Oreach (Australia). Miss Patterson (Now Zeland), Miss Tyaii 
(China). Miss 0. Wood, Mrs. Mackenzie. Miss Anderson. Her Highness tJio Mnliamni 
of Cooch Behar. Princess Ila of Coooh Bihar. Rani of Nnndgaon. Lady MaharaJ 
Singh. Ladr Woodhead. Mrs. Margaret Sanger. Miss Muriel Lister. Lady Reed. Lady 
Mitt'or. Mrs. Latilf. Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhumni. Mrs. S. R. Das. Mrs. J. M. Sen 
Gupta, Mrs. Knmudini Bose. Mrs. 8. N. Roy. Mrs. S. N. Mnkhorjee. Mrs. S. C. Roy. 
Mrs. K. Bose. Mrs. Forsidh. Mrs. F. S. Talyarkhan, Mrs. F. Low. Mrs. Snmmud Shah. 
Miss Leah Ilirad and Mrs. F, G. Cmrimbhoy (Bombay). Mrs. Sirrar (International 
Council of Women). Miss Piliai and Miss Shepherd (Delhi). Lady Imam. Mrs. 
Dhavlo. Mrs. P. B. Ganguly. Mrs. 8, K. Mitra. Mrs. Godbolo, Miss Day and Miss Das 
(Bihar and Orissa). Dow Mia Shwo (Burma). Mrs. B. 0. Dntta. Mrs. Remfry and 
Miss Peacock (Bengal). Mrs. H. Stanley and Mrs. J. Stanley and Mrs. J. N. Chose. 

PnEStDENHAi. Addhess 

Tho ilaharani of Baroda, in the course of her presidential _ address, 
eiqiressed regret at the absence of Lady Aberdeen who was to have presided. She 
then strossed tho advantage of having in their midst as delegates women who were 
sjiecially qualiiled by their oicporionco to indicate tho various ways in which they 
thought women’s councils in India could add to their already valuable nohieyomonts. 

Bor Highness found the education obtaining in schools, and particularly in univer- 
sities, unsuited to tho girls ; it was a waste of energy and did not lead to a cultural 
development. Nowhere was this lack felt more keenly than in the homo where 
cultural influence was most useful. Ono of tho best tiling they conld_ do would be 
to establish schools whore great importance should bo attached to “social qualities”, 
schools in wldcb tho knowledge which tho pupils acquired was a railly formative 
influence in their lives — a kuowlcdgo of themselves and of their duty to their 
fellows which would help them to romiso themselves fully as women, and not Ic.ad 
them to think themselves superior because of their diplomas. Referring- to anotlicr 
essential of good education Her Highness said : “Tho very fact that to-day wo 
welcome representatives of various National Councils should remind ns that tho form 
of education wo should aim to give our women should bo suoh as to mako them 
good citizens not only of India, but of tho world." 

Tho Maharani particularly referred to two questions— women’s <^nMtion and fho 
position of women in tho coming Oonstitution. Her Highnos-S maintained that the 
edneation imparted to tho girls was unsuited to their needs, “It is our dutj' to see, 
she said, “that they nro given that training which will fit them to play their part 
in national affairs and at tho same time, make tliom more cllioiont mothers. 

As regards the second, Her Highness said that although their claims liad not 
received full recognition, tho position that had been ncco^ed to them in tho new 
Constitution made a good beginning which thoy should utilize to tho fullest eitcnt 
to achieve their objective. 

Estimating tho value of tho now constitution Her Highness said ; “Under the 
terms of the now Act we can at least claim that tho rights of women to ^t m the 
Legislature, and to tho vote, havo been i-corganizod to an extent which while it is 
Tm totally inadequate to tho number of women in India, puts ns in a stronger posi- 
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tion than wo wore in boforo the Act was passed." It might well have boon a still 
strongor position, she nddod, had the women been '.wise onongh to present a united 
front at the'. time when thoir demands came. before the Round Table Conference. Many 
more franchise qualifications had boon added to those granted nndor the Eteforms Act 
of 1919. The property qnalifiontion had been lowered, with the result that many 
women in rural areas now had the right to vote, and many among the poorer class- 
es in the towns. The wives or widows of men with existing property qualifications 
would bo entitled to vote. Then there was tho educational qualification. Her Higli- 
ness ndvised that universal franohlse should bo their aim. 

.Another question for consideration wasbhe legal position of Indian women— their 
inequalities. They could not for instance inherit property. Considered in the light 
of one of their demands, tho right to divorce, inhentanoo of property assumed a 
great importance for “tho right to divorce must remain a dangerous one as long ns 
a woman is denied tho right to inherit tho substance which alone can enable her. to 
bo economically independent of her husband.” 

In conclusion, tho Maharani expressed the hope that as a result of this conference 
many new branches would bo inaugurated throughout tho country and that' the 
National Council would become a strong and representative organization for tho 
whole of India, , 

IN’ith a vote of thanlcs proposed by Mrs. Kamala Devi' Chaltopadhya and 
seconded by Begum Shah Naicae tho proceedings of the day came to a close. 

Second Day— Calcutta — Slit. January 1936 

"Women and Eueal "Woek . , 

The value and necessity of rural work in this country was emphasized at - the 
morning session of the Conference to-day. The Conference unanimously appointed 
a suh-committeo to examine and promote rural welfare. n l. 

Opening the session. Lady Petland, who presided, referred to tho Connwy 
"Women’s Assooiation, England, which embraced 64 Societies, and suggested that tho 
National Counoil of "Women in India might develop a sim’ilar organisation such as a 
Central Enrsd Organisation which would have a very useful scope. 

Speaking on rural reconstruction. Lady Nilkanih (Ahmedabad) drew a vivid worf 
picture of the plight of villagers in India which was largely duo to" ignorance. In 
Rnssia and Japan ignorance had been got rid of by oompmsory education. It was 
tho duty of the State to educate tho masses, and unless the State helped nothing 
much could be done. Tho National Counoil of "Women in India codd nso its influence 
to make tho State alive to its duty. 

Poverty in villages, she continued, was so great that a large amount of relief work 
was needed, and one way was by encouraging the manufacture and purohaso of hand- 
made cloth. The Government had made a bmnning but voluntary workers and a body 
like the N. C. W, I. could do much in this direction. 

Dame Elieabelh Cadbury remarked that near where she came from there was a 
shop which sold Indian-made cloth and those who onco bought it always wont back 
for more as it wore so well 

Recently in England there were efforts to make village life more attractive, and 
one of those efforts was to reintroduce into village the habit of not listening to 
music on the wireless or gramophone but to take music themselves.' Six Oounfrios 
hod token up this idea and 80 small choirs had been formed among agrloulturnl 
labourers. Bho suggested that is rural reconstruotion in India, music should not be 
loft out. 

Confining herself entirely to villages in Bengal, Lady Bose, who spoke on odnea- 
tion, urged that villages in this province should be made centres of activity as they 
were in a moribund condition, full of stagnation and had no schools worth tho name. 
Everyone realized tho great need for improvement for which two things wore needed, 
education and tho development of indnsmes. Bengal, I/ady Bose added, was backward 
in respect of primary education and should ‘have primary education ’suited to the 
requirements of her women so ns to make them usofnl members of society. 

Slio suggested village societies and women teachers in every village. Bands of 
voluntary workers wore trying to remove tho existing disabilities bnt tliero must also ' 
bo generous support . by the Btato. Furthor, there was groat need for tlio revival of 
village industries.i. These problems could not bo solved wltiiout the. wholehearted 
support and co-npefntion of educated ■villago women. . 
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In ^ address on vijlaro contitnuation school courses, Miss M. Malthc (Donmavk) 
referred to educahon m Denmark which was free and compulsory, and said that no 
factor had been of greater importanco in developing the industrial prosperity of that 
country than the high schools. She stressed the necessity of rural adnlt odncation 
in contmuation of primary edncation. 

Spwdung on village school, Mrs. ^ Ohaitopadhgaya (Mangalore) said that if they 
entered a village they were confronted with the tremendous problem of poverty and 
they could not cope with the problem of education unless a child was well nourislied 
and lived in healthy surroundings. 

Of India’s 350 millions, Mrs. Chattopadhya continued, 76 per cent lived by agricul- 
t^e, and if it was burdening the land it shonld be drawn away into industries. 
There was very heavy taxation, and wherever the peasants lived under landlords tho 
rent they paid_ was 80 to 85 per cent of their income. Unless they created a bettor 
economic condition for tho whole family it was not possible to deal only with child- 
ren as if they were apart from the rest of the fatmly. 

_ Dame Elizabeth Cadbury^ inquired whether with instruction for agriculturists 
it would be possible for ngriculturists to produce sufficient to support themselves 
ns the Russians had done ? 

Mrs. K. Chattopadhya replied that practically in every province the Government 
had got experimental fams which, however, did not meet the requirements of the 
millions of pe^nts working in the fields. Villages were so isolated that unless the 
result of all this research work was aotually brought within the reach of tho peasant, 
he did not get it. She suggested State-aidw teachers who would carry these results 
to the villagers. 

A. disenssion followed in which Mrs. Nadirshaw (Delhi), Mrs. Eustomj? Faridoonji 
(Hyderabad), Begum Shah Nawaz, Mrs. Milford (Oaloutta), Miss Peacock ((Bengal) and 
Mira P. Geach (Australia) took part. 

On the motion of Begum Shah Nawaz, seconded by Mrs. K. Cffiattop^adhym the 
Conference adopted a resolution that a special sub-committee of tho Council bo 
appointed to examine and promote rural welfare. 

Co-Eduoxtios 

A discussion took place on the question of special curriculum for girls’ schools 
in the afternoon session presided over by Mrs. Faridoonji. 

In the absence of Mrs. F. K. Bay a Mper contributed by her on tho subject 
was read by Miss M. Bose. The women’s Education League in Calcutta, said Mrs. 
Ray, had been working for the last few years for furthering tho caus 0 _ of 
women’s education in Bengal. They had been agitating for a special board for girls’ 
education under the Eduoation Department, and although they had suggested an 
equal number of non-official men and women in the consStution of the Board, it was 
their intention to qualify this membership with certain restrictions. 

They most, she said, eschew politics altogether. Only thoso who wore conducting 
girls’ Institutions or were connected with their governing bodies or were specially 
interested in girls’ eduoation should be eligible for membership of tho_ Board. 

Itte functions of the proposed Board, 8he_ said, should be to decide tho syll.ibas 
and text books of all primary and secondary girls’ schools, to suggest improvements, 
to oonduot examinations of primary and secondary schools, to demand the provision 
of an equal suih of money for girls’ education as for ooys’ nnd_ to recommend and 
insist on the appointment of a special woman officer to be in charge of girls’ 
education. . , 

Mrs. A. W. Ohaudhiiri remarked that when so much stress was being laid on in- 
ternationalism and bn the recognition of universal brotherhood it seemed strango 
that anyone should venture to suggest a further division between tlio two classes, 
sufficiently divided already. No nation could advance unless its men and women 
worked together in full simipathy and understanding. If at the very beginning l>oy3 
and girls received an entirely different education, the cleavage already existing be- 
tween ttem would bo made sharper and more irrevocable. , , • , , 

Let boys and girls, she continued, have tho same currioulum at school, which after 
all they loft at the ago of iB. After that the ordina^ girl could enter the ‘‘women’s 
Bpiiero’ , leaving the &y to go out into his wider world. The girl who must earn her 
oW living or had dreams of a career would also find herself well-equipped. Bnt the 
curriculum could bo given a different treatment for girls. Take a subioot like liygieno. 

It could bo taught in girls’ schools emphasizing those details that made for goo'i 
house-keeping. 

47 
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There also seemed to he a groat mslslonce on the advisability of cooMng being 
tancht to girls at schools. As a rule that art was better learnt at home where a far' 
wider range of dishes could be attempted and where treasured family recipes could 
play their part Cooking taught at schools tended to degenerate into_ “mass” cook- 
ing. But much could be done in the wa^ of training girls to cook invalid fare— a 
branch of cookery that did not always receive attention it deserved. 

In the matter of liandiwork two differences could bo made. 'WTiero boys learnt 
carpentary, girls could specialize in sewing, painting and the decorative arts. 

The President referred to the part played by the All-India ‘SV’omen’s Conference 
in introdneing reforms in women’s enneation. The Conference, she said, came into 
existence to unprovo women’s education. In the first year the Conference indicate 
tlic lines on which changes should bo made and in the second year the AJl India 
Women's Edneation Puna was started. 

This was followed by an inqniry by n commission of educationists, and considering 
the fact that for many years to come at least 80 per cent of Indian girls ivould be 
married, the Commission recommended that the girls should he given an education 
which would bo useful for them in their homes. With that idea the Lady Irwin 
College was started in Delhi ond she was glad to inform the House that practically 
every province in India was represented there. The College, she said, laid special stress 
in the teaching of domestic sciences. 

Begum Shah Natcaz also emphasized the necessity of including domestic sciences 
in the curricnlnm for girls' schools. 

Delegates representing Belgium, Humanin and Burma described the spooial feature 
of the systems of girls’ edneahon prevailing in their respective conntries after which 
the disoussion was adjonmed. 

A plea for the establishment of nursery schools in Bengal was put forward by 
Mrs. Roy (Calcutta). Nursery Schools, she said, would save the country 
lakhs of rupees by preventing ill-health. These institutions aimed at providing 
oppoitnnity for the healthy all-round dovolopmont of the child of pre-school age 
thna raising tho level of its physical, mental and moral growth. 

After referring in detail to her scheme of infant and nursery schools, lilrs._ Roy 
said that tho oturicnlum was to be thought of in terms of activity and experience 
rather ion of knowledge to bo acquired and facts to bo stored. The child should 
bo put into n position to teach himself and the knowledge that ho was to acquire 
should come not so much from the instmetor ns from the environments. 

Dt. Htadiporrf* (Calcutta) welcomed the establishment of a nursery schools in 
Calcutta on the lines snggested by Mrs. Roy, The Conforenco then adjourned. 

Third Day — Calcutta — l*t. February 1936 

Women akp hie Press 

Tlio conference discussed to-day the position of women and tho Press. 

Miss Pclhceger of Switzerland, who presided, said that there were many women 
all over the Trorld working on newspapers bat few of them wore real journalists. They 
wore just dabbling in newspaper work, writing an occasional article or two_. Many of 
them did not seem to know that for journalism ono needed a special gift as in tho case 
of painting and music. Most of tlie professional women jonmal^s occupied very hum- 
lie positions, working as reportei's or “doin^' women’s “pages”. There were, however, 
some women sub-editors on important nowspapors. 

But wbat Uiey were really interested in was not Uio question of women journa- 
lists but newspaper publicity of topics concerning women. She wanted women to 
give greater attention to newspaper work and writo competont articles on subjects 
affecting them. 

Mns Ijctvis thought that women could do ns well as men in journalism, 
except on tho political side ns they (women) were not very good at compromise. Tho 
old idea of the segregation of tho sexes had to go as men and women wore interested 
in the same subjects, 

Mrs. K. Cfiatiopadhya felt that women wore not doing so well in jonmalism as 
they ought. Lifo, she said, would take a Mfforent aspect with Indian women ontcr- 
nm journalism. Sho was opposed to the rcstriotions on tho Press in India though she 
ndnntted that a certain amount of control was necessary. " • 

SOCIAI, "WOIIKER 

- SpeaHng qn the “Training of the .Social "Worker," Dame EHzaheth Cadbury said 
that Baca training was of recent growth. After tho Great war people . began to ask 
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for a definite course of training for_B05ial workers and a need was felt for a course 
of leotarcs on tbo right kind of social work. Great Britain liad colleges where training 
was given in social work and diploma wore granted, Sho stressed tho need for volun- 
tary workers as well as those who took social service as a profession. The work that 
specially appealed to women was work for children, tried mothers and girls. 

Mrs. B. Pcrmam7Jd (Berar) said that tlio two main problems in India in finding 
suitable workers and giving them requisite training wore itliternoy and the caste 
system. India being an agricnltural country a great deal of work had to bo done in 
villages whore conditions wore far from satisfactory. The system of voluntary workers 
did not generally obtain in this country. Since the Great War, there had been a 
groat awakening of civic consciousness among the women of India bnt owing to their 
doinesHc duties they could not spare timo for social worL There was no provision 
in Indian sooioty for women who wanted to engage in social work. For tho training 
of social workers they would havo to go to the West. 

Afiss_ Wingate (Calouttal dealt with one aspect of this big question, tho facilities 
offered in India for social training and tho need for sooiaf training — general social 
training— apart from specialized training snoh as child welfare. It must bo 
already obvious to newcomers to India what a tremendous amount of voluntary socinl 
work was being done there such as rural roconstmotion, village uplift, child welfare, 
work among tho depressed classes and industrial workers. There was a growing 
demand. Miss Wingate stated, among_ students of both sexes to do social work ana 
there was tremendous scope for untrained voluntary service. One condition nccesMry 
to make Uio untrained voluntary service effective was that it must bo given under 
trained leaders. She had known cases whoro such untrained servico without leaders 
had been of little use. 

Social work needed two kinds of training, training of a university standard and, 
training of a high school or vomaoular standard. Caloutta onco had a training school 
for women. She suraestod the establishment of a settlement suited to India in condi- 
tions where those r^o wanted to become social w'orkers could go and get practical 
training. There should also be a residential centre in a city or a rural centre where 
workers conld get first hand knowledge. With this should bo combined a theoretical 
coarse. Practical work was of the utmost importance and this was not possible 
e.xoept at a centre under a trained leader. Lectures alone could not produoo trained 
social workers. 

Mrs. Tyan of China referred to social work in tho slums of Sanghai and said that 
unless there was lovo for the souls of tho poor ono could not succeed in boing a real 
social worker. 

Mile, do Busschcro (Bolgium) said that in Belgium, girls had a three years’ training 
after which they were given diplomas for social work. 

Initiating a disenssion on “The Loagno of Nations,” Begum Shaft Nawaz gave tho 
impression of an Eastern woman who had been twice associated with that body. She 
roferred particulalry to tho work of tho Fith Committee which, among other splendid 
things, had reduced tho number of slaves from 25.000,000 to fewer than 5,000,000, 
restrictod the production of narcotic drugs to legitimate consumption, helped small 
nations in reducing child mortality, substituted education -in the place of punishment 
for delinquent minors and stressed tho valuo of educational films for children. 

In the beginning of 1937, an intornntional Conferenco was to bo held in the Dutch 
East Indies on traffic in women and children. Tho Government of India thought that 
there was hardly any traffic in women in India and that there was no need to send 
representatives but the women of Indio, who thought differently, would do their 
utmost to be represented there. 

The discussion on this subject had not concluded when tho Conference adjonmed. 

Fonrth Day— Cnlcuitn — 3rd. Febmary 1936 
WoJiEy ASD Public EEAiia 

Various Problems of public health were discussed to-day. 

Spelling on the subject of medical inspection of schools. Dr. Eeadwards said that 
medical inspection of school children was only a part of tho wholo scheme for tho 
care of a child. A few years ago tho Vico-Cnancellor of tho Calcutta University to- 
gether with others organised a students’ wclfaro centre and tho results of their exa- 
mination were startling. Surely, tho examination of students at University age— impor- 
tant though it was in its rightfnl sequence of events— was like putting tho cart before 
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tho horse. What was life history of medical inspeotions of sohool ohUdren in Cnlcntta ? 
Those who were familiar with India knew that when financial stringency arose and 
outs had to be made child welfare and kindred activities were_ tho first to suffer. 
Some years ago there was functioning a scheme for tho medical inspection of boys’ 
and girls’ schools in the city of Calcutta under the control of a medical woman for 
girls’ schools and a medical man for boys’ schools. Tho first post to be abolished 
was tho medical woman, possibly beoanse it was felt that the girls’ health did not 
matter. The Public Hemth Department of Bengal were responsible for the health in 
boys’ sohools but the girls were left unoarod for. 

Continuing, Dr, Headwards said that at present there was not scheme in practice 
for any medical inspection of girls’ schools in this province, except under private 
agencies and the school authonties themselves. Her point was that in suoh an im- 
portant matter it was for the Government and tho municipalities to take the load. 
The authorities best suited to the purpose seemed to be the local municipalities, 
especially those already possessing health officers. 

Miss Jyotirmoyee Ganguly reminded the Conference, particularly the delegates from 
overseas, Qiat conditions and things in India were totally different. In every part of 
tho world it was the State which took oaro of its children but not so in India. 

The public in this country had for many many years made it a grievance that 
sufficient money was not spent on education and sanitation. This had been constently 
dinned into the ears of tho Government, but all these had been a ory in the_ wilder- 
ness. The Government was spending tho larger part of the revenue for the maintenance 
of peace and order ; but everyone in Bengal knew what was happening in the villag^. 
Ruffians were kidnapping women from their peaceful homos. The myseries that fol- 
lowed in tho wake anew no bounds. 

India was still in the Midffie ages, proceeded Miss Ganguly, she was forgetful of 
the fact that the world had progressed muoh, that new icToas and ideals bad grown 
up. Indian woman did not taow how to ‘demand from the Government money to 
have their children properly oared for by the Public Health Department, ^e did 
not think that anybody could blame Indie for that For the last 150 years it had 
been dinned into her oars that she was inferior to everybody in the world, and she 
was unable to manage her ovm affairs. 

She concluded with a stirring appeal to all mothers to rise equal to the occasion 
and learn to demand what was their legitimate right. 

Miss S. B. Oupta. Inspeotress of Schools, said that the foundations of national 
salvation must ultimately rest on the robust health and physical well-being of the 
citizens as a body. However glibly they talked of progress, freedom, advaMemont 
and power in high sounding phrases, yet how foolishly they neglected to take care 
of tho very tender plant that required so judicious nursing "that it might grow iido 
a healthy tree. If India aspired to take her seat amongst the sister nations, the 

t nestion of looking after her ohildrou was of vital interest. Every child born on In- 
ian soil was a potential capacity and it would live to attain glory if only properly 
looked after. The question now before them was not of looking after all tho children 
but what they wanted to emphasise was the question of the medical exanunation 
of the lower percentage of the children who went to the school. 

Miss Gupta described at length the condition of the health of school-going ohildron 
from her own experience and pointed out that a thorough and systematic exanuna- 
tion of these children by competent, doctors made it impossible to overlook any 
serious disturbances either physical or mentM. 

Besides, advanced knowledge of experimental psychology in these days enabled 
a doctor to estimate the mentel calibre of the child. In many oases it was impossifale 
to get a comprehensive idea of the special aptitudes of the wards, to help them to 
develop teeir body and mind accordingly and thus above all to prevent a good 
deal of timo and money and energy from being wasted in wrong_ directions 
which was not infreqnently the case with many young men of this country. 
She felt very strongly that as soon as possible every district and sub-divisional 
headq^uarter town in Bengal should have a child training centre where ail ^ 
sohool children should have the faoility of free treatment and in cases of, necessity 
free modicino. But if the financial oondltion of the Government did hot permit them 
to have those centres opened in the near future, let them at least have two* women 
asmstant surgeons, health visitors who would visit or tour from district to district 
being assisted by sub-assistant surgeons and medically examine sohool children if 
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not twioe at least once a year, and give each, practical advice regarding food and 
olotiiing as could easily be observed by the parents. 

She personally thought that medical inspeotioa of children was perhaps more a 
necessity than the teaoning of throe R’s in a primary school. The society was really 
responsible for the children whom they have brought in in this world and the 
society must take the trouble of looking after them. 

Speaking on Housing and Health, lirs. ^rina Citrrimbhoy (of Bombay) said that 
in large cities the housing conditions of working classes were not all that they 
should be. They had createa in Bombay a consciousness among the women of the 
working classes for a better standard of cleanliness and health than what they had 
been used to in the past They had secured amongst the large working class 
population of that city a nuoleus of social opinion and a model on which other 
women could likewise manage to get their surroundings improved. 


After giving an account of their visits to many of those houses it was her 
experience that what they should first do was to infuse in the minds of the working 
women in the urban area a desire for amelioration. Thereafter through the medita- 
tion of trained social workers they had to teach them how to organise opinion 
among themselves and how to make suoh opinion effective with those in whose power lay 
the means to secure conveniences and amenities which were the elementary require- 
ments for modem existence and of civilised life. Increased earnings could come to 
the working classes only through an increased efficiency and let them hope that the 
efforts which they had been making through the Labour Committee of the Women’s 
Council of Bombay during the last one year would lead to the improvement of 
health oondttions widely. “Lot us hope’’, she concluded, “that this example would 
be copied in urban areas throughout India and that the results will contribute to some 
extent to the improvement ot their life and lot and of their efficiency in work 
through which a still higher standard of life may come within their reach.’’ 

Speaking on maternal mortality. Dr. Girod of Bombay said that the subject of 
maternal mortality had received special consideration in the West for some years 
past. The sum total of the investigations of various committees was that a large 
percentage (40 per cent) of deaths would be avoidable— about the third of the deams 
were due to sepsis, fifty per cent of these being after a normal labour. 


These figures coming from the west with its height of civilisation, advanced public 
opinion, improved sanitary conditions, facilities of transport eto, were to say the 
least staggering. What a tale of woe can we relate in this country 1 If we can 
but probe into tlie subject carefully we shall be aghast at the tremendous loss of 
young promising lives. As doctors had to play an important role in a maternity 
service it was essential that the training of the future doctor should be adequate 
and efficient She emphasised the need for organised research into the causes of 
maternal mortalfly peculiar to India by a well represented committee. 


Child Welfahe 


At the evening session the subjects of child welfare and after-care of tuberculosis 
patients wore discussed. Begum Shak Natoaz presided. 

Speaking on child welfare, Princesa Cantacivcene (Ronmania) deplored the prac- 
tice of sending young persons to prison and suggested that stops should be taken to 
see that this was not done except in very exceptional cases. Certain countries had 
introduced desirable legislation to the effect that children under a certain age should 
not be sent to prison. 8ho condemned tho exhibition of undesirable posters outside 
cinemas which aroused the onriositj; of children and which were harmful. 8o far 
as films were conc6med^ it was desirable to have pictures which were not sensa- 
tional but largely educational. 

Mrs. S. ilehta (Calcutta) said that the future of a nation depended on its children. 
This was recognized both by the State and the people. Those countries which looked 
to child- welfare had healthy children while infant mortality was very low. 

Mrs. Oreeves (Great Britain) described infant welfare centres in Northern Ireland. 
This work, she said, was started in 1919 and there were now 50 centres in operation 
in the six countries. A few of them wore controlled and operated fav local antlio- 
jrities, a few by a joint committee of tho local authontios and the local nursing 
societies. Those two groups received Government grants. Tho majority were worked 
by the local nursing societies • and received grants from tho Government and local 
authorities. 
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Toberoulosis Oajipaion 

Lady Pcntland read a paper by Lady Aberdeen on tuberculosis wort in Great 
Britain. Mrs. C.O.Romfry, Honorary Secretary, Tuberculosis Association, Bengal, said that 
there were five tnber-culosis dispensaries in Calcutta, one in Howrah and two in the 
mofussil. It was an_ underestimate, she added, to say that there were 1,000,000 
mnlj^ people snltoring from tuboroulosis in Bengal alone. In Calcutta no less than 
30,000 people snffored from tlie disease and thoro were 300 deaths here yearly. Five 
per cent of those who wore doQnitoly diagnosed as having tuberculosis were servants 
and hawkers, people who wore constantly in contact with food. Three per cent wore 
Mhool teachers, and eighty per cent were students of the Calcutta university. In 
Bengal there woro somotliing like 200, (WO people who wore what was called ''open 
cases spreading the disoaso every time they conghed or sneezed or spat. ' Those 
were tho people who were tho groat danger at the moment. Tlio accommodation for 
tuberculosis mifferors was hopolesslv inadequate as in the whole of Bengal tliere 
were something like 284 beds for 1,000,000 patients. The Conference at this stage 
adjourned. 


Fifth Day— Colcnlla — 4th. Febniary 1936 

TiiAPnc n? "WoMES & OraLDRCN 

Tho evil of the traffic in women and children and tho stops that should bo taken 
w ^po with it, were emphasized at tho morning session of tne conforonoo to-day. 

The Conference adopted two resolutions. One urged the National ^npcils of 
w omen to support the work undertaken by voluntary and official agenoics in each 
Muntry against^ tho traffic in women and children. The other recommended the 
National Council of "Women in India to urge upon tho Government of India the 
necessity of India’s representation in tho conference to be hold in the Far East 
(probably tho Dutch East Indies') in 1937 in connexion with the question of tho 
traffic in women and children. 

Initiating the debate on tho traffic in women and children. Miss Millioent 
Shejihard _ (Delhi!, roprosontativo of the Assooiation for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
India, briefly sketched tho outstanding feature of the Association’s work and 
assured her hearers that the Association’s oITorts had always been undertaken with 
a real love for India and only witli tho desire to help Indian men and women 
to undertake the reforms which so many of them desired to see carried out, 

Ipycstigation. Miss Shephard continued, into tho canses which lod to the entry 
of girls mto_ a life of shame disclosed that sometimes it was poverty but that was 
n^. the _ primary factor. Tho main oanso in India, as elsewhere, was the demand 
which it was pro0table_ to supply. Dnloss there was a revolution of thought, a 
real challenge against this_ cause of the traffic in women and children, all rosouo 
wo^ all legislation, all medioal work would be frnitless. 

Therefore, she appealed to every woman of whatever nationality to consider her 
own deep responsibility for reduoing tho demand by the teaching of moral standards. 
Conoluding, Miss Shephard said that since 1930 there had been a considerable 
advance in tho number of women interesting themselves in rescue work. It was 
still true to say that the chief rescue agencies were the Ovation Army, the various 
Missionary Societies, the Brahmo Samai, the Seva Sudan and tho Servants of India 
Society. 

Begum Shah Nawaz remarked that so far ns India was concerned, in every 
province the Government were doing their best to strengthen tho laws against 
this immoral traffic. Statistics before tho League of Nations showed that India was 
cne of the most moral countries in the world compared with other countries. 

Dr. 5. Noronha (Bombay) confined herself to tho conditions prevailing in that 
City and what Bombay was doing to remedy this ovil, and said that the Bombay 
Act ns it stood at present was very inadoqnate. 

Mrs. L. ilenon (Lucknow) attributed the fundamental oauso of this social ovil to 
poverty. Mrs. Tgan (China) described tho steps which the Chinese Government 
were taking to copo with the ovil. 

Education nv Fmsis 

Speaking on the cinema, Mrs. Shamsun Nahar Mahmud (Calcutta) oharaotorizod 
it as one of Uio greatest aohlevemeuts of modern civilization and stressed the 
necessity of utilizing it to educate children. 
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Mrs. Tyan (Cliina) said tkat tho Chinese Government were now giving due 
attention to fUms with tho result that the cinema was exercising a beneficial 
influence. Miss Millicent Shephard suggested that it would greatly help the Boards of 
Eilm Censors in India if those who disapproved any film which was being shown 
would write in expressing their disapproval, first, to the manager of the cinema in 
question and, secondly to the Secretary of the Boards of Film Censors. 

Another way in which the Council of Women could help was to appoint a Film 

Appraising Board, as had been done in Madras, to see films when they came to a 

town and issue to the local Press a summary of the film whether it was class (a), 
(b) or (o). Class (a) was for everybody, class (b) for adults only, and class (c) was 
undesirable. 

Leoal DiSAnamES of Women 

Tlie next subject talcen up was legal disabilities. 

Mrs. S. N. Ray fCaloutta) pleaded for a wholesalo revision of Hindu law and 

for remedies in the light of modern oonditions. The policy of the Govornment of 

India of non-interference in religions and social matters had led them to perpetuate 
and uphold a system of law which should have no existence in a modern State. 
Indian women were deeply disappointed that in tho new Constitution their legitimate 
demands had beon imored. 

Miss Zelltcager (Switzerland) said that there was a reactionary wave throughout 
Europe to tate away from women the rights they have. 

CrntD Marhiaoe 

The last matter tahen up before lunch was the amendment to the Child Marriage 
Act Mrs. L. Menon (Luotnow) said tlmt since the introduction of the Act there had 
been an increase in the number of child marriages. There were defects in the law 
which made it a dead letter. What was needed was the issuing of prohibitory 
injunctions to stop contemplated marriages, doing away with the present security 
of Rs. 100 and safe custody of the child-wife after she had been married in 
continvontion of tho law. Dr. Noxmtngi thought that the Act had failed to achieve its 
object 

Food And Health 

After lunch, under the presidency of Lady ilaharaj Singhj the subject of food 
and health was discussed. Dr. Biggar (Calcutta) stressed the inadequacy of the diet 
of tho poorer classes of ludians whoso food w^ very _ ill-balanced and limking in 
animal proteins, vitamins, and mineral salts. Tliis poor diet, she said, had a disastrous 
effect on tho healUi and physiquo of the masses. The basic cause of this state of 
affairs was economic. 

Lady Ezra briefly referred to tho many subjects that had been covered, the 
count they had taken of one another and the large amount of excellent work 
accomplished. With cheers for Lady Ezra, tho Conference closed. 


The Tamil Nad Women^s Conference 


Over 600 ladies attended tho Tamil Nad Women’s Political Conference which 
was held on tho 27th. Jnnnory 1936 at Karaikudi (Ramnad district) under the 
presidency of Mrs. Lakshmi Sankara Aiyar of Kallidaikuriohi. There was equal 
number of men also given scats at the rear of the hall. The proceedings commenced 
with tlio singing of national songs by girl pupils. 

Sri VisaJahshmi Animal, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcomed tho 
guests. Sho referred In the course of her address to tho status of women in Hindu 
household at present and their part in the national wort and criticised tho Indian 
constitution. She dwelt at longth on, the importance of rfucation and the spread 
of literacy among women and the ne^ for reforms In social customs and practices. 
She appealed to them to join tho Congress and work for the country. 
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Mrs. Lakshmi Sankar, President, after tbanlting them for tbe honour conferred 
on her, pointed out to the imjiortnnco and political character of their meeting since 
it was meeting along with the Provincial Congress Session, presided over by another 
lady, Mrs. Lakehmipathi. It was a sign of tho times^ she added, that women wore 
progressing but they should still faither advance and improve their condition in all 
aspect of Ufa. During the last civil disobedience movement, women came forward 
boldly and thoir work heartened the workers a great deal. Their aim most be to do 
work to enable their country to bo free, only then could the women in India advance 
and fake their rightful place. 

She tlven esjilaiued the franchise under the new reforms and advised the women 
to see that tho names of eligible voters were inclnded in it They should also 
acquire a love of their oonnttw and the products of their country by which they 
conld contribnte largely to tho Swadeshi movement Tho Congress had changed its 
policy of work into one of capturing local boards and legislative councils and with 
the enlianocd franchise among women it behoved them to come out courageously 
even to contest seats on these uodies with the help of the Congress. 

RESOnraoKs 

fhe conference then passed a tinmher of resolutions regarding women’s uplift 
The first two resolutions prayed for the speedy recovery of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mrs. Kamala Nohto. The conference requested Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar to return to 
politics. These resolutions were moved from tlie chair and passed unanimously. 

Moved by Sri Alamclu Jmmal of Knraikndi and seconded by Sri Kanttah 
Ammal and supported by Sri N. R. Viaalakabmty a resolution was adopted that 
women themselves should work for their uplift. 

The Conference requested women to exercise to tho full the franchise given to 
them. Sri Kalyani Ammal moved the resolution and Sri Viaalakskmi seconded 
it Tho Conferenoo requested the Government and the members of the Assembly 
to amend the Bindu law in such a way as to give tho same rights of inheritanoe 
to daughters as the son. The Conference requested the Local Boards to appoint a 
majority of women teachers in elementary schools for boys of tender The 
Conference requested the oommunity to permit the romarriaga of yonng windows. 

Another resolution urged that nunneries should be established in important towns 
all over the country and urged the women of tho land to take aotive part 
in the removal of untouohability. 

Resolutions over, the president appealed to women to join the Congress and 
support Swadeshi. Tho Conference terminated with a vote of thanks. 


The Andhra Women’s Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Conference wos h eld at Cooanada on the 1 1th. Fehniwry 
1936. Srimathi JB, Kamestoarama presided. 

“Out lost conference,” she siud, “was hold at Yizag and I propose briefly ^ 
review the principal events of the year since then. The country has since witn^ed 
the passing of two oonstitations, one by the Indian National Congress and the other 
by the Parliament. The one was passM by the people’s chosen representatives, men 
and women who worked and suffered for the emancipation of our Motherland, while 
the other was adopted by those who want to hold ns in subjection, I mean, the 
British Parliament, The one was an attempt, an honest endeavour to put our honso 
in order so that wo might become organised and disciplined fighters for freedim of 
our Motherland. The other was an organised and determined effort to crush me 
indomitable spirit of a rising nation struggling to break the shackles imposed on um 
from without The Congress constitution nas rightly abolished the reservation of seats 
for women in the elections to the various oommitfees, while the Government of Inma Act 
has thrust upon the unwilling women of India, reservatio'n of seats. I am prond— I hope 
all of you ehoto my pride— that the representatives of the women of India were we BoU' 
tary exooptio'ns amidst a host of commonolist and reactionary representatives that visitoa 
Oie Round Table Conference in London, • who unequivoi^y and emphatically repu- 
diated separate electorates and fought for the joint electorate system with do 
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reservatioB of seats. Tliough tlia Csagrass boldly abolished the raservation of seats 
for TTomea in their constimtion, I am sorry to note that the Congress leaders are 
very terdy in their attempt to set up lady candidates for the general constituencies in 
the elections. No woman was returned to the Assembly ana while we are glad that 
Mrs. R. Lakshmipathi was ratnrnod to the looal Legislative Counoil, with a thumping 
majority, I venture to submit that many more women ought to come to the Provin- 
cial and the Indian Legislature. I am more sorry to note that the Andhras have 
for 81 seats returned only two women as delegates to the Indian National Congress 
this year. Is Audhra womanhood barren of ability or are Andhvas so utterly 
lacking in a sense of proportion and in a sense of fair play and justice I do not say, 
of chivalry? We do not want chivalry. Wo want our rightful share in the 
public life of the country. I appeal to'you, sisters, to Qght out this injustice, fight 
relentlessly and success shall be ours,” 

Referring to the Government of India Aot, she said, the tests by which it w^ 
to be judged were : “Is there power for the People’s representativ es to pass their 
own laws and enforce them ? Have they the control of the purse ? Have they got 
the elementary rights of free speech, free association and free press ?_ Is the 
country’s defence in the hands of the people ? Judged from these four crucial tests, 
the Act Is declared hopelessly unsatisfactory by persons of all shades of opinion. 
The whole Act is hedged in by safeguards which nullify the very substance of the 
Act With the elementary rights of free press and free speech denied, with the 
purse practically under bureaucratic control, and with defence and foreign affairs 
under the control of the Governor- General, the Act becomes the very 
negation of self-government I cannot resist the temptation of drawing your atten- 
tion to one important partiouiar regarding the distribution of seats in each province. 
Lot me taka up Madras first. Out of 2l5 seats in the Provincial Lemslativo 
Assembly, the general seats are only 116, the rest are all special seats, through 
separate electorate or through joint electorates with reservations of seats. I need 
not tell you how difficult it is for a subject nation divided into castes and creeds 
to return nationalist candidates through communal electorates, _ Reservation of seats 
through joint electorates is, of course, slightly better but is in no sense, a proper 
substitute for the general seats. There are restrictions on the candidates also, those 
convicted and sentenced to more than two years for political offences, not involving 
even violence or moral turpitude being debarred from standing as candidates except 
with the special permission of the powers-that-be. This deprives the legislatures of 
the best men and women iu the country and is therefore a severe handicap for the 
Congress in the selection of candidates for the Legislatures, Thus every effort was 
made iu the Act to weaken the back of the opposition. 

“Farther, only 14 per cent of the total population is enfranchised, whereas in 
other countries every man and woman above a certain age has a vote. The enfran- 
chisement of women is still more deplorable. Only 5 per cent of the Indian women 
are enfranchised, Tho qualifications for a voter are literacy and property. Verj' 
few men in the country are literate and the law does not permit women to own 
property as men. The women in rural areas are at a greater disadvantage than the 
women of the urban areas. The olausos regarding the qualifications for the right to 
voto_ are largely operative only in tho urban areas. Neither the independent property 
qualification nor the literary qualification will give franchise to many women in the 
rural areas. Besides, the women have to apply for being enlisted ns voters, while 
not men. The lists are prepared by the authorities themselves. This injustice 
should bo done away with immediately. The women all over India are protesting 
strongly against this as well as tho reservation of seats for women on communm 
basis in the legislatures. Let me not be understood as striking a note of despair 
for the enthusiasts of council-entry. I am myself an advocate of counoil-entry. 
In my opinion tho logical course to bo followed when once council-entry is accepted 
is to proceed farther and capture tho offices as well. I do not, for a moment, 
believe that tho millennium could bo reached by accepting office under the coming 
constitution particularly in view of tho special authority vested in tho Governors 
and tho Governor-General bat I maintain that by accepting offioo it will be possible 
to demonstoto to_ the world at large how incongrous and impossible it is to work 
a constitution which is a quaint admixture of democracy and bureaucracy. ’Women 
in particular ought not to be indifferent about the legislatures! or even the local 
boards or, municipalities. It is my firm conviction that the emancipation of women and 
the emancipation of the Motherland go hand in hand. The women of Turkey under 
48 
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tlie vnllnut lead of Kemal Pasha had freed their country and themselves and so did 
the -women of Russia. The women of India too have played their part nobly 
in tho national movement. They braved lathis, suffered the hardship of mil life 
and subjected themselves to all sorts of humiliations for tho sake of the Motherland. 
Desa Bovikas in robes of orange was a sight for the Ocds to see in the heyday 
of Satjamha. Woman, the incarnation of Shakti, has awakened. May that spirit of 
Shatti infect the whole nation and may we all one fine morning awake to find 
ourselves free, if not famous. 

“I note with great pain that communalism is raising its ugly head again and 
again. We hear of communal riots in Northern India and wo all deplore them 
very much. Even in our presidency we think in terms of our respective communi- 
ties and in tho local elections it is a pity that oven some Congressmen betray thefr 
communal spirit It is a tragic spectacle tliat we Congressmen and women freely 
participate in purely communal gatherings and functions. The All-India Independence 
Leame and the All-India Youth League enjoined on their members not to have 
anything to do with any communal oreanisation. The same is the case to-day with 
the Socialist Party. It is time that the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
that members of communal organisations are inelligiblo to be returned ns Congr^s 
delegates or members of District Congress Committees. All the communal associa- 
tions, e. g., the Saiva Sabha, the Brahmin MandaU, the Arya Yysya Songha, tho 
Basaputra Samaj, the Kamma Conference, the Telugu Associanon, the Eeddi Samiti 
etc., must bo banned and it is incnmbent on every Connessman not to oncoui-age 
communal uplift All the energies of Congressmen should be expended for national 
and not communal uplift In this connection, I am reminded of the noble example 
set W Brimnti Bharati De-vi of Nidubroln, who declined tho Presidentship of 
the Immma Ladies’ Conference some time ago. Personally, I hold that the caste system, 
whatever its utility might have been once upon n time, has long survived its useful- 
ness and ought to go lu tho interests of the solidarity of the Hindu community. 

I also hold that one can be a Hindu without being a Brahmin, a Eshatriya, a 
Yysya, a Kamma or a Kapu or a Reddi or a Harijan. After all, birth is an accident 
and no one can claim superiority beoause of that accident 

“A word about the Harijan problem. It ha-s of late assumed very serious propor- 
tions, thanks to the bombshell thrown by Dr. Ambedkar. He advised mass conver- 
sions of Harijans to some other relipon. He described Hinduism not as a religion 
but ns a contagious disease. If, by Hinduism, he means Hindu customs , now in 
vogue I am in whole-hearted agreement with him. Our society to-dav is rotten to 
the core, ignorance and superstition having dethroned religion and taken its place. 
To condemn six orores of our feUowmen to a perpetual state of imtonohability is 
simply inhuman but we do it every moment of our lives. Religion, of course, is a 
nmtier of faith and each must decide for himself. It is, therefore, idle to talk of 
mass conversions. But we must not lightly brush aside tho serious temper, rather 
the distemper of Dr. Ambedkar, especially when his proposal is gaining some support 
here and there. I can understand the impatience and indignation of Dr. Ambedkar. 
Let us now at least understand cur degradation and try to throw it off. Woman, , 
indeed, has a greater role to play in this matter. The biggest social reformer can 
do nothing to push on his reform if his wife or mother ueclares non-co-operation 
with him. And that is what happens in most of our homes.- I therefore appeal to 
yon, my sisters, to bestir yourselves and resolve once for all, to wipe out the blot 
of nntonchability from our society. 

“It would be presumtuous on my part, at this stage of our national life, to make 
a plea for Swadeshi, Khaddar or village industries and so I don’t propose to waste 
your time_ by dilating on them. A vow of Swadeshi taken by the woman, will 
revolutionise onr home-life in an instant, and gradually revolutionise our whole national 
life. We are here assembled to-day as dologntcs of the Andhra Women’s Con^eronoo. 
And let us, ns Andhras, contribute our mite to the cause of the Andhra Province. 

W 0 wore the very first in India to agitate for a linguistio province, imd what a 
pity that we seem to he the very last to get it We have been agitating for tbo- . 
separate Andhra Province now tor quarter of a century and it is a matter for , deep 
regre^ that while Sindh and Orissa got it almost in a trice, wo aro' loft behind. , Let 
us bring about a mutual goodwill and understanding between the Circus _and , tbo 
Rayalaseema and nnify the whole of Andhradesa into one indivlsiblo whole. .And 

for Andhra. ' 

Uoming as I do from Mysoro, which is beyond the Andhra borders, you expect 
me to speak a few words about the Andhras abroad. 1 confess I have not made a 
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careful study of tlie problem, But I toll yon t(iat in tho Mysore State, there are 
many Andhra families particularly in tho Koiar District. I regret to say that our 
street mother-tongue is fast disappearing there. I mate bold to say that it would 
have completely disappeared had it not bean for the women — our sisters— who have saved 
Telugu from extinction. I am quite sure that the Mysore Government will, if duty 
approached, help the Telugns to preserve their mother-tongue. But we must agitate 
and agitate strongly. I appeal to the Andhra Mahasabha to take up the matter in 
right earnest and help us in solving this difficult question.” 

In conclusion, she said : “I appeal to yon to stand unflinchingly by tho Congress 
and like disciplined soldiers bravely march forward to the goal' of freedom. Let 
ns not think in terms of Brahmin, ' Kshatria, Vysya, Kamraa, Kapu, or Reddi, Hindu 
Muslim, or Christian but as Indians in thought,’ word and deed.” 


Retolutions 

The Conference then discussed and passed the following resolutions : — 

A resolution expressing sorrow on the deaths of Messre. Saklatwala, B. Cli. 
Yeraanarayana Sarma, T. E. Sherwaui, A. Appalanarasimham, B. Venkataramma 
lloddi and Dip Narayan Singh was moved from the chair and carried. 

The conference e.xprcssed its thankfulness to God for the improvement in the 
health of Mahatma Gandhi an’d Messrs. Kamala Nehru and tvished them long life and 
sound health in order to enable them to continue their noble services to the conntry 
until Swaraj was achieved. 

The conference opined that there was necessity for writing a history of the part 
play^ by Andhra women in the Satyagraha movement and congratulated Srimatbis 
P. Kanakamma and D. Ixikshmibayamma on their readiness to take np that work 
and appealed to the District and Firka Congress Committees to help them with the 
necessary information. 

The conference expressed its thanks for the services being rendered by the Andhra 
Mahila ^bbaj branch of the All-India Mahasabha, in the cause of women’s education 
and their social uplift and approved tho resolutions of the Andhra Mahila Sabha 
passed at its last session held at Gnntnr. 

The conference appealed lo all Women’s Associations to give training to Desa 
Sevikas, and to start Women’s Associations whore they were not already started. 

The conference opined that in the new voters’ lists for the legislatures all women 
who were eligible should get themselves enrolled and cast them in favour of Con- 
gress candidates. Women should contest not only the reserved seats but also tho 
general seats. Tho conference appealed to the Congress Civio Board to set np women 
candidates for the general seats also and thus give every encouragement to women. 

This resolution was moved by Mrs. Coitsins, Who, in a foraeful and impres- 
sive speech, pointed out at length tho need for women entering the councils m 
large numbers. 

Sri Syamalainba moved and Sri Balanthrapu Seshamma seconded a resolution 
appealing to Congressmen and Congress women to work for giving eqe^ represon- 
talion to women in the Congress Committees as the present representation was m- 
adeqnato. . . , 

The conference opined tliat all marriages should bo registered under tho Act 
of 1887. . . 

Sri Yamini Parna Tilakamnia proposed and Sri ^ Durvuri Subbainma seconds 
a resolution appealing to tho people to root _ out the institution of prostitution in the 
country and render every help to Deva Basis. . 

A resolution reaffirming that Indians’ goal wos^ complete independence _ and appeal- 
ing to men and women of India to carry on agitation incessantly for its attainment 
was unanimously carried. . . „ „ . . , „ , 

The conference reiterated tho resolntion passed fay tlie Andhra Provincial Confer- 
enco on tho previous d.sy recommending to tho All Indla_ Congress (^mtmtteo_ to 
change the present Congress creed and base it on the principles of soientiBc Socialism 
for the attainment of complete independence. , , „ , 

With a vote of thanks to the President and deleralcs _ and to all others who con- 
tributed to the success of the conference, proposed by Sri v. Kamala Den, tho con- 
fcrencQ came to a close. 



The Bombay Women’s Conference 

The Bombay Presidency Womon-'B Conlerenco met at the University Convocation 
Half, Bombay, on the 22nd. January 1936, and adopted the report of tho Parlia- 
memary Bub-Committee, which had to its credit the sustained agitation carriod on 
in the province arainst Mr, H. fi. Desai’s “Bill to Amend the Law of Adoption”, 
which was ultimately thrown out by the Legislative Council. The Committw also 
considered the “Bill to amend the Hindu Law of Inheritance”, sponsored by Bao 
Bahadur R, R. Kale (since dead), and sent their recommendations. 

Miss JU. K. Davis, Superintendent of the Umerkhadi Children’s Home, gave a 
pathetlo account of tho conditions of mental defectives among juveniles and pointed 
out that they required the greatest protection. It was estimated that out of the 
2,660,CXX) mental defectives of all ages, there were nearly 2^,000 children and their 
cases required speoial attention and treatment. Lunacy and mental defect were two 
different evils requiring different methods of treatment At present there were only 
two homes for mental defectives in India, one at Kurseong near Darjeeling for 
European ohildven and the other in Midnnpore District for Indians. They charged 
prohibitive rates monthly for each case admitted and they could not be of any use 
to the Bombay Presioancy. She suggestod that a special Home with adequate 
equipment for the protection of the mental defectives among children be provided 
throngh charity by way of endowment. Miss Davis paid a tribute to the organisers 
of the only school for mentally detective children in Bombay Presidonoy at the 
Byramji Jeejeebhoy Home, Matunga, where a conragoons experiment was being 
carried out, 

Mrs. jFJ. P. Masani gave a brief account of tho working of the School at Matnnga, 
and said that instead of waiting for help from others, the 'iVomen’s Gounoil snomd 
take the initiative and try to open soma more insfitntions of the kind. „ 

Mrs. V. Tnglis then led a discussion on “Long-term "Women prisoners. 
Bhe said that amiable ooo^ations for women prisoners had engaged the attention 
of the authorities. In Bombay Presidency, the women pnsoners generally 
came from the lowest classes. Home of the prisoners were from rural areas, _ who 
were quite independent and indnstrious, but for some unfortunate sot during a 
moment of passion, they were serving long terms. There was a suggestion that the 
Red Gross organisations might provide some work for these women, 

Mrs, Shufi Tyahji said that formerly they were allowed to give brief lectures to 
women prisoners, bat that praotioe was stopped after the Oivii Disobedienoe move- 
ment formerly these prisoners were being supplied cloth for sewing but the Homo 
Department of the Government informed them that the rules did not allow such work. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who was the only speaker who had studied the conditions 
first-hand, having spent neatly two years in jail thus coming into close contact with 
the women prisoners, said that long-term prisoners were over-worked and they had 
too litUo energy or leisure left for learning or education. "What they needed was tho 
human touch while the Prison laws were quite inhuman and did not count the human 
equation. There were women who would have made good mothers and wives, bat 
in a fit of rage, they had committed some offence unable to bear their misery and 
had been sent fur long terms. It was not merely a question of providing them some 
comforts. It was a question of making the Jail Code more elastic and more human. 
All of the women prisoners were not criminals though they were condemned to 
Imprisonment. 

A resolution was passed by the conference “urging tho Government to find ways 
nnd means for striot enforcement of the Child Marriage Restraint Aot 

^ 0 . promotion of home indnstrles in Middle class families with a view to nddin" 
to tho income oi tte families conceraed, was the interesting topic on which 
discassion was initiated by Mrs. Basibamani Dssai. Sovoral speakers pointed oat 
th at E uqh institutions were already fonotioning in the city and tho suburbs, imparting 
instmotion to women in home crafts, so that they might supplement the family 
income. a ct. 
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India and the Ottawa Agreement 

I, -CONDITIONS BEFORE OTTAWA 

The following are a series of Press notes issued by the Director of 
Information, Delhi on the present tendencies of India’s Foreign 
Trade and have an important bearing on the working of the Ottawa 
Agreement. 

Critics of this Agreomeat, both friendly and iiostile, have rightly insisted that in 
any study of its working the issues involved shonld be examined against the Ifack- 
gronnd of economic developments, which havo inflnonoed the course of international 
trade in recent years. 

A bare comparison of the figures of India’s foreign trade before and after Ottawa, 
wliioh failed to take into account the economic foi-ces which havo convulsed worlu 
trade in the interval, would yield wholly misleading results. 

Even in normal times tho delicate mechanism of international trade is profoundly 
effected from year to year by a variety of disturbing causes. Failure or abundance 
oh crops in the principal agricultural countries, price fluctuations, political dis- 
turbances, changes in fashion or taste in the consuming countries, industrial disputes, 
these are some of many such factors. 

Since the autumn of 1929 the world has been deeply enmeshed in an economic de- 
pression of unparalleled severity. The economic structure of the world has been 
dislocated. The gold value or international trade has been steadily declining, and Is 
now only about one-third of what it was in 1929. The volume of world trade, des- 
pite a slight recovery since 1932, is no more than 77.6 per cent of what it was in 1929. 

As the crisis has proceeded, a number of countries have impose 1 over fresh 
restrictions on imports by such means as higher tariff, quotas and clearing and com- 
pensation agreements, for the purpose of protecting homo industries, for maintaining 
currency stability and an even balance of trade. 

If we are to gain a due perspective in which to judge of tho effects of tlio Ottawa 
preferences, it is essential to pass in review the salient features of world economic con- 
ditions, narticnlarly in their relation to the trade and business of India, in tho year 
immediately preceding and following the oonolusion of the Ottawa i^eement. 

The economic recuperation of tho world after tho crisis of 1920-21 thongh slow 
at first proceeded with surprising rapidity between tho years 1926 and 1929. Tho 
total world trade in 1927 (recalculated at 1913 values) was 20 per cent greater than 
in 1913, while in India, Jilthough local production was being increasingly diverted to 
the satisfaction of local needs, both imports and exports in 1928 equalled in volume 
those of 1913. 

■With stable prices and an expanding trade there emerged tho oharactoristio 
phenomena associated with an indnstrim boom, and looked ns though, after tho 
Boro trials of the post-war period, tho world was once again entering on an ora of 
prosperity. 

Tet, amid this scene of world-wide progress, a discerning observer might havo 
discovered cause for uneasiness in the position of India as a great supplier of raw 
materials. Tho gradual tendency towards overproduction made tho outlook for 
countries producing raw materials increasingly disturbing. 

Of more ominons significance to India was tho growing competition to which her 
export trade was being subjected in western markets, virgin land in many parts 
of tho world was being brought under cultivation, and, tbanlS to improved transport 
facilities, the resulting products wore being introduced to markets where they wore 
before unknown. 

In other countries production was expanding, and export trades which before tho 
war were of negligible proportions wero proving to bo serious competitors in tho 
markets of tho western world. Oil seeds, textile fibres, food-grains, dried and fresh 
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fruit and timber might bo oited as examples of products in respect of which India 
had to faoo increasingly keen competition. . 

The position was aggravated by the measures taken by many Conbnental countries 
and by the United States of Amorioa, to stimulate the demand for the product of 
their respective colonial territories. 

France, Italy, Belgium, Spain and Portugal were pursuing a policy to stimulate 
imports of produce from their tropical and sub-tropical possessions. In other 
oounliies, with no tropical colonies, whloh_ could not themselves produce the natural 
products they reguired, considerable attention was _ being paid to the development of 
synthetic substitutes in direct competition witli Indian goods. 

Already, therefore, even before the onset of the present depression, it was becom- 
ing increasingly ajiparent that defensive measures would have to be taken to 
maintain tlie position India had attained in world markets. 

The problem was rendered more acute by the crisis which began in 1029. As a 
piodncer of primary products India was one of the first conntnes to feel the full 
offeots of the catastrophic fall in prices. By the end of 1930 the Calcutta index 
number of wholesale prices had fallen by pO per cent from the level of Geptember 
1929, while fall in the price of exported articles during the same period amountod_ to 
36 per cent against 17 per cent for imported articles. The strain on the price 
structure was equally severe in Australia and the Argentine, both of them debtor 
agricultural countries, and before the close of the year they were compelled to go 
off gold. 

In 1931 the deflationary tendency in prices continued unchecked with disas- 
trous oonsenuonoes to countries producing primary commodities, such as" India and 
the Dutch East Indies. The total value of world' trade in that year in terms of 
sterling fell by 38 per cent as compared with 1929. and India’s share in the total 
trade receded from 3.02 per cent to 2.64 per cent. This was partly due to the rela- 
tively greater fall in the prices of raw materials, and partlv to the growing res- 
triotious continually being placed on international trade by the importing countries. 

In an endeavour to combat the growing menace of the depression, many •countries, 
notably the newer economic units in Europe created by the war, embarked on a 
policy of economic isolationism by the eleotiou of higher tariff walls, the imposition 
of ‘contingents' or quotas and the institution of stringent foreign exchange controls. 
The result was a steady decline in demand and a gradual restriction of the free 
markets of the_ world. 

Such, in brief, was the position in 1931 when two events of outstanding impor- 
tance to India occurred. 

The first was Great Britain’s abandonment of the gold standard in September 
1031 and the linking of the currencies of most of the Empire countries, including ' 
that of India, to sterling. The departure of sterling from gold served to atrest the 
fall of the prices of India’s staple exports for n time, but this was a purely tempo- 
rary phase. In Juno 1932 nipeo prices again began to show a distinctly downward 
trend. 

Tho_ second notable event was Great Britain’s formal reuunoiation of a Free 
Trade in favour of a Protectionist regime witli the enactment of the Import Duties 
Act m March, 1932. 

duties wore imposed on a wide range of articles covering nearly 
Iwo-thirds of the total imports _ into the United Kingdom. Provision was made, 
howovor, for the exmption of Empire products from those duties, pending negotia- 
tions with the Dominions and India for tho onnolusion of reciprocal tariff arrangements. 
41 , in July, 1932, an Imperial Economic Conference met at Ottawa for 

ino QiSTOssion of the now policy of trade agreements between the constituent parts 
of the Empire. - ■ 

necessary to emphasise that refusal to negotiate would liavo meant for 
inaia forfeituro of her freedom of access to tho world’s most stable and largest 
open market. 


II. FEATURE OF INDIA'S FOREIGN TRADE 

The main features of India’s export trade after the Ottawa Agree- 
ment arc now examined. 

or eonrso of events suggest that the forces making for rooovorj 

Bsion m international trade are OTOUt evenly balanced, with perhaps some 
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slight ndvantago to tho former. Oa the one hand, commercial and monetary policio? 
pnrsned by a number of countries continue to be restrictive of trade. In particular, 
tho increasing number of clearing and compensation agreements that liave bean 
oonclnded have tended to reduce triangular trade and depress prices. In tho lajaguo 
of Nations “Enquiry into Clearing Agreements” it is stated that reduction in pur- 
chases by debtor countries in Europe of “oversea raw materials, due to diversion 
of her demand to the countries with which she had oonclnded clearing agrooments, 
naturally contributed to tho fall in world market prices and thus affected adversely 
tho economic situation of tho world as a whole.” 

On the other hand, prices have generally risen, as a result in some cases of 
agreements to restrict output— tea, rubber and tin are examples of interest to India; 
production has increased, and there is evidence of increasing economic activity over 
a wide area, notably in U. K. and U. S. A. 

LvonsTMAi. AcnviiT i.v I.vdia 

It should bo stated, however, that the rise in industrial activity is still confined 
in tho main to capital equipment industries, especially the building industry, and 
that o.vpansion in tho textile industries and in consumers’ goods trades gonor’ally is 
much loss marked than in the heavy industries. At tlio same time, the trend of 
prices of raw materials and manufactured products indicates a further approach to 
the relationship which existed between them in pre-doprossioii days. 

Further, though the gold value of world trade has continnod to decline, there has 
been a progressive increase in tho quantum of trade since 1932, and ns tho following 
figures will indicate tho p.aco of recovery has been gre.atcr in tho case of India’s foreign 
trade than in world trade as a whole. 

lIovEUENT OP Quantum Trade— ( i) World 'Trade 


1920 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

100 

93 

86 

(iiltlNDiA’s Trade 

74 

75.5 

77.5 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

30 

31 

32 

33 

.34 

35 

100 

87 

70 

75 

78.5 

80 


The.so indications point to an upward tendency in intemntionl trade, but there aro 
still so many olemonfs o f instability in the world economic situation that it soeras 
jnstiflablo to regard tho recovery so far registered as “superficial rather than 
fundamontal.” „ , , 

An examination may now bo made of tho figures of India s exports before and 
after Ottawa. Tho reievant figures are exhibited in tho foliowing tnbio; 


Total Exports from India 


(In Inkhsof rnpeos) 


Total value. 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

. ,19.34-36 

To all conutrios 

157,60 

133,27 

147,52 

163,39 

ludox 

100 

84.0 

93.0 

. 00.7 

To U. K. 

42,83 

3082 

4781 

48.07 

ladex 

100 

85,9 

110.1 

112.1 

To other countries 

114,03 

90,45 

lOOAl 

87.6 

10182 

Index 

100 

84.1 

■ 90,9 


Percentage incre.aso in Percontago inoroaso in Percentage incroaso in 
19.33-34 in comparison 1934-35 in comparison 1934-35 in comparison 

witii lfe-31. with 1933-34. with 1932-33. 


All countries 10.5 

U. K. 282 

Other countries 4 


3J? 

1.8 

3.9 


14 

30i5 

8 


(Those figures differ somewhat from those given in tho Review of Tnvlo 1934-.35, and 
have boon construotol on tho basis of figures in Table II and third which aro rc- 
uroduced from tho Second Report on tiio working of tho Ottawa Agroemont 

It will bo observed that between 1932-33 and 1933-34, India s export tra'Io to the 
United Kingdom increosoJ by 28,2 por oeut, while her trade with other countries 
advanced bv only 4 per cent It has been suggested m certain quarters that tho 
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remarliable improvement in the trade to the United Kingdom is dne almost entirely 
to the increased business activity in that country and onn in no way be attribnteu 

to the preferences granted to India. , , j , * ..vi ...no 

It may at once be admitted that the increased demand for raw matori^ was 
partly responsible for tliis improvement ; but, ns has been pointed onh industrial 
recovery in the United Kingdom has not been uniform over the whole of the r^ge ot 
production. The decree of recovery was greatest in the heavy industries, the raw 
materials for which are not supplied by India on any large scale, and this factor 
therefore cannot wholly account for the increase in India’s exports to the ■ United 
Kingdom during the year. , . . p , 

This conclusion is borne out by an examination of the import trade hgnres ot tim 
United Kingdom for 1932 and 1933. Total imports in 1933 declined to £675 02 
million from £701.07 million in 1932, while imports of raw materials and articles 
midnly unmanufactured rose from £164.61 million to £180.40 million, or by 10 per 
cent At the same time, imports from India or articles other than tea (tea has been 
omitted as it is not a raw material of industry) alvanoed from £19.10 million to 
£23.33 million, or by 21 per cent, and India’s share in the total import trade of the 
United Kingdom increased from 4.6 per cent to 6.6 per cent 

ThatMS to say the increase in imports from India was more than in proportion to 
the increase in tlie total imports of raw materials. It may fairly be claimed there- 
fore that the preferences must have contributed in no small measure to the expansion 
in India’s exports in 1933-34. 

LvDo-BMUsn Tbade Tends 

The most striking feature of the figures for 1934-35 is the slowing-down in the 
rate of improvement in the trade with United Kingdom ns compared with that with 
other countries. On this ground, it has been nrgned that the S Ottawa Agreement has 
been of no substantial benefit to India. This view fails to take into aooount certain 
important consideration. 

In the first place, it is only to be expected that extension ot trade duo to the . 
stimulus of a preferential duty will normally be most marked in the first year ; there- 
fore, progress will be more gradual, the rate of development showing a .progressive 
decline until the limit of expansion is reached. Secondly, the special factors ot work 
daring the year operated to put a definite check to the rate -of increase in India’s 
trade with the United Kingdom. 

For instance, with the restriction of "exports, tea has become for all practioal pur- 
poses an inelastic item, any oonsidelable' increase in the value of the export being 
pos8ibl6_ only in the event of a rise in prices above the level attained in 1933-34. 
Again, in contrast with the tendency observable in the previous year, the. increase in 
the quantum of world trade in 1934 was aoconnted for not so mnoh by raw materials 
as by iron and steel, building materials and semi-capital goods, sneh ns motor cars. 

In the United Kingdom, though tlie imports of raw matorinls increased from 
£180.40 million to £209.63 million, the improvement (except in the cose of rubber 
of which India is not an important sopptior) was confined to the raw materials of 
the engineering and bnijding industries, the demand of agricultural raw materials 
shoiring no great variation from the previous year. 1711110 these causes led to a 
Blackening in the ^ rate ot expansion in India’s exports to the United Kidgdom, her 
exports to countries other than the United Kingdom were assisted by abnormal 
purchases of cotton by .Tapan to make up for the short purcliasos during the 1933 
boycott 

Japanese PonenASE 

Japan’s purchases in 1934-35 amoanted in valne to Es. 21 crores against an average 

y®®!^ ending 1933-34. If her purchase in 1933-34 
?? averaged out and India’s total exports to countries other than the 
United Kingdom nro adjusted accordingly, the poroentage variation in oach year will 
be found to bo as follows 

Percentage ot variation in 1933-34 in comparison with 1932-33.— (9.2) 

Peroenlago of variation in 1934-35 in comparison with 1933-34- (6.7) 

• of Japan’s Iiaving purchased loss cotton in one year and more 

HI tne Qoxt) there would h/i^e beea a dectioo of 6.7 per cent in India^ exports to 
coratries in 19M-35. It any useful deduction could be drawn from this 
r^rumg the value of the Ottawa Agreement, it must sorely be one in favour of the 
Agreement rather than adverse to it. 
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A better method woald perhaps be to examine the results of the two years 1933-34 
and 1934-35 as a whole, instead of separately, in order to seonro the elimination of 
tflQ effects of the abnormal features of each year. 

A comparison of the fignres on this basis still reveals a higher relative expansion 
in the exports to the United Kingdom, the percentage increase being ^.6 against 8 
in the case of exports to foreign conntries. (It may be objected that an adjustment 
should be made on account of the Increase in the price of tea. If this is done, 
the percentage increase will be reduced to 22 5 j bat it is still considerably higher 
than the corresponding figure for foreign oonntries). Clearly, therefore, it wodd be 
unreasonable to base an indictment of Ottawa on those figures. 


III. INDO-BRITISH TRADE 

India’s trade with the United Kingdom is compared with that with 
other conntries in this, the third Press note on the tendencies of 
India’s foreign trade. 

"When trade is separated into articles enjoying [preferences and those which do 
not, a more detailed and vivid appreciation of the effect of all these preferences is 
obtained. These figures tell their own story : 


1931-32. 
110,93 
100 
33,30 
100 
30.0 
77,63 
100 


Exports from India of articles 
enjoying preference. 

(In lakhs of mpees.) 


1932-33. 

95,04 

85.7 

29,73 

89.3 

31.3 
65,31 
84.1 


70,0 


68.7 


Total exports 
Index 

To United Kingdom 
Index 

Percentage share of U. K. in total orporte 
To other countries 
Index 

Percentage share of other countries in 
total exports 

Percentage variation 
in 1933-34 In com- 
parison with 1932-33. 

United Kingdom,., -j-22.0 

Other countries... — 3.7 

Total... -f4.6 

(The total value of our export trade was Rs. 152.4 crores in 1934-35. 
ential items accounted for 62 per cent of it.) , . ii. t j- 

Exports of coir manufactnres, spioes, castor seed and ground-nuts from too Indian 
Stat^ enjoying preferences have boon taken into account so far as statistics are 


Percentage variation 
in 1934-35 in com- 
parison with 1933-34. 
-f.0 
-8.3 
—5 


1933-34. 

1934-35, 

99,34 

W.6 

94,41 

85.1 

36,48 

36,71 

109.5 

iioi 

36.7 

38.9 

62,80 

57,70 

81.0 

748 

638 

61.1 

Porcentag 

e variation 

in 1934- 

•35 in com- 


parison with 1932-33, 
-j-23.4 
—11.7 
—.7 

The prefer- 


available. 


Exports from India of articles not enjoying 
preferences in the United Kingdom. 


1931-32. 
46,63 
100 
9,58 
ICX) 
20.6 
37,05 
100 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 


1932-23 

38,23 

82.0 

7,09 

7A0 

las 

31,14 

^.0 

81.6 


Total exports 
Index 

Exports to tho U. K. ... 

Index ... 

Percentage share of U. K. ... 

Ejroorts to other countries ... 

Index , ••• , . on e 

Percentage share of other countnes va.o 

Percentage increase Percentage increase 
in 1933-34 in com- in 1934-35 in com- 
parison with 1932-33. parison with 19^-34. 
United 'Kingdom ... 61.3 7.7 

Other countries ... ^-4 

Total ... 26.0 20.3 
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1933-34. 1934-35. 

48A8 67,93 

m.3 1243 

10.73 llAO 

112.0 118.6 
22.3 19.0 

37,35 40,63 

101.1 _ 1258 

77.7 80.4 

Percentage increase 
in 1934-35 in com- 
parison with 1932-33, 
60.3 
49.7 
61.0 
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The enonnons Inorease in the oonsumption of articles not on the preferential list 
has been interpreted by some critics as justifying the conoiusion that the extension 
in the trade in the preferential items has been due, not so much to me Agreement 
as to the general inorease in the demand for Indian goods in the United Kingdom. _ 

In the view of these critics the oonoinsion to bo_ drawn from these hgures is 
two-fold. Tirst, that the revival of indastrial_ activity in the United Ktoguom hM 
stimulate a demand for such commodities. Seoon^ that in regard to the 
preferential items the preferences granted by the United Kingdom have been of 
little benefit to India, _ unr 

This view seems to be based on an insufficient appreciation of the facts. Ut 
the total Inorease of Es. 364 lakhs under the non-preferential” head in 1933-34, 
Es. 176 lakhs was accounted for by cotton and Es. 45 lakhs by raw wool. The 
greater use of Indian cotton in the United Kingdom was due partly to the favonrablO' 
price parity but more particularly to the propaganda conducted uy the Lancashire 
Indian Cotton Committee. 

In BO far as the increased off-take was due to the price factor, it ds clear that 
industrial revival was not the cause of the improvement and in so far as it was 
due to the activities of the Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee_ it was a measure of 
the success that has attended the steps taken by his Majesty’s Government to 
implement Article 8 of the Agreement . 

The second item, namely, raw wool, is liable to wide fluctuations from year to 
year presumably in accordance with variations in the price parity and no valid general 
conclusion could be drawn from the volume of the trade in it in any particular year. 

In 1034-36 there was a further advance of Rs. 63 lakhs in the non^Meforen tial 
items owing mainly to increases in rubber (26 lakhs), metals and ores \18 lakhs), 
lac (14 lakhs), and cotton (4 lakhs). 

Ihe increase in rubber was due solely to the restriction scheme j that in metala 
and ores apparently to the renewed activity in the heavy industries ; that in 1 m 
to meonlate purchases by the London ‘ring’ which tried to Morate a ‘corner’ in 
shellao and pepper : and that in cotton to the circumstances alreaify explained. 

There is thus little evidence to support the view that the improvement In the 
exports in the non-preferential items was due mainly industrial rovival, and 
that the trade in the preferential items would on that account have in any case 
shown a sympathetic inorease. 

A study of the figures sho ws that the Ottawa preferences most have been of 
material advantage to India in improving her position in th e United Kingdom market 
In 1933-34 there was a not inorease of Eta. 430 lakhs (-1-4.6 per cent) in her total 
exports of the articles enjoying preference, resulting from increase of Es. 676 lakhs 
(4^.6 per cent) in the trade to the United Kingdom, partially off-set, however, by 
a decline of Es. 245 lakhs ( — 3.7 per cent) in the trade to other countries. 

Deolikb nr Foeeion Expohts 

In 1034-35 there was a further decline of Es. 616 lakhs in the exports to foreign 
countries, but exports to the United Kingdom increased by Es. 25 laMs. 

Between 1932-33 and 1934-35, therefore, there was a total decline of Es. 761 lakhs 
in the exports to foreign countries and an advance of Rs. 693 lakhs in the exporte to 
the United Kingdom. That is to say, at. a time when India's competitive power 
in world markets outside the Unit^ Kingdom was failing off she made up nearly 
the whole of thej.losB in the United Kingdom. 


IV. INCREASED EXPORTS TO UNITED KINGDOM 

Is the contention of critics of the Ottawa Apcreement correct that 
the lecent increased exports to the United Kingdom are merely a 
diversion of trade ? — In this fourth Press Note on Indians foreign trade 
tendencies this contention is examined and shown to be inaccurate. 

The principal decreases in 1933-34 in the total trade to countries other than the 
Um^d Kingdom in the artiolea enjoying preforenoe are tabulated below. 

j ® articles are arranged in two groups. Group A comprising those which regis- 
tered n decline both to the United Kingdom and to other countries and Group B 
comprising ^ ottor. The figures in braokots indicate the percentage decreases as 
compared with 1932-33. 
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Axboles Total decrease in comparison with 1932-33. 


!• Rioe ... 351 

2. Castor Seed ... 25 

3. Bran & Pollard ... 7 

i. Coffee ... 4 

Total. 387 

Gboup B, 

6. Groundnuts ... 39 

6. Tea ... 0 


387 





Total, 48 

As the trade with _TJ. K. in the articles included in Group A also showed a de- 
cline, it is clear that in the case of these articles the hypothesis of diversion is 
untenable. 

It will nevertheless be of interest to examine the reasons for the abnormal decline 
in the trade in rice, the largest single item of decrease on the export side. 


Causes for Loss m Trade 

The Beview of Trade for 1933-34 attributes the loss in trade, firstly, to the “de- 
liberate and intensive development of certain tracts which, instead of importing their 
requirements of rice from outside, endeavonred to grow the crop themselves, aud, 
secondly, to the restrictions imposed on imports in some foreign oonntries by legis- 
lation and other measures. 

As illustrative of these measures the Eeview gives the following instances : — 

“In Netherlands Indies, for instance, where a drastic reduction in the cultivation 
of sugarcane was producing a steady change over to rice, ’dt was found necessary 
to restrict imports of rice in order tO'Oonserve the home marset for the local produc- 
tion. China and the Federated Malay States imposed an import duty on rice. Fur- 
ther Japan has inaugurated elaborate measures for rice control, and the change in 
her status from an importing to an exporting country is important to India. 

Concurrently, China has decided to protect herself by the imposition of small 
import tariff on rice coming from abroad. 

All these factors were bound to have considerable reactions on the rice export 
trade of Burma. Even in those markets where rice is capable of being sold on a 
strictly price basis in competition with other foodstuffs, the inability to provide in 
sufficient quantities the quality of rice demanded by the consumer, had had a restric- 
tive effect on the export trade." 

The articles included in Group B stand on a different footingin that smaller 
exporte to foreign countries were accompanied by larger sales to the United Kingdom. 

GaouifD-NuT Tbadb 

In the case of ground-nuts, however, the fall in value does not indicate a dimi- 
nution in the volume of exports. Actually, despite smaller despatches to France 
owing, it is said,^to the imposition of an import duty on groundnuts other than those 
grown in the French Colonies, the quantum of trade with foreign conntries rose 
from 31,600 tons to 52,800 tons. 

As an instance of tho difficulty of reconciling trade figures tof different countries 
in regard to the same item it may be mentioned that according to the French official 
statistics India increased her exports from 2,695,000 quintals to 3,070,000 quintals, 
thus capturing a larger share of the French market. 

On the other hand, in the case of tea, there was drop both in value and quantity. 
For this, however, the division of markets agreed upon by the parties to tho inter- 
national scheme for the restriction of exports was no doubt responsible. 

It follows, therefore, that there is no foundation for the suggestion that the im- 
provement in the United Kingdom market disclosed^ by tho figures for 1933-34 was 
gained at the expense of the trade with other oonntries. _ 

The figures for 1934-35 point to the same conolnsion. The trade with foreign 
oonntries in tho articles admitted to preference dropped by Es. 616 lakhs, resalting 
in a net decrease of Es. 493 lakhs in the total trade. The principal decreases during 
the year are shown below : 
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Article 


1. Linseed 

2. Goat Skin (raw) 

3. ParafSn Wax 

4. Coffee 

-6. Cotton Yarn 

6. Castor Seed 

7. ^ir Yam 

8. ^GceUaneons 


Geoop a. 

Total decrease in comparison 
He. (lakhs). 

85 

60 

29 

21 

18 

16 

6 

87 


with 1933-34 



Total 


9. Gronndnnts 

10. Rice 

11. Tea 


822 

Geoup B. 

167 

67 

29 



Total ... 263 

Here again, as regards artioles in Grotip_ A it is only nwessary to point ont that 
the reduced off-take by foreign countries is due_ to curtailment of demand W- £•' 
castor seed and goat skins) or to increased competition (e. g., linseed) and that the 
corresponding deolino in each case in the demand from TJ. K. proolndos the possi- 
bility of diversion. ’ . , , 

m Group B. the principal item that calls for comment is groundnuts, the exports 
of which to France mil from 183,100 tons to 99.300 tons in the year_ as a result of 
reduction of demand to about half the usual volume and of the imposition of a quota 
system, limiting foreign imports to 60 per cent of the total imports. 


REsraicnoN on Impoets 

The recession in rice exports was due mmnly to the oanses observed in the pro^ 
viouB ywr, but partly to import restrictions introduced by Germany and certain 
other Ihiropean oounmes. 

Exports of tea during the year to foreign countries were regulated in accordance 
with marketing arrangements entered into by the producing countries ; they- were 
also affected by a shift in demand from the higher grades to lower grades represented 
by Java growths, and, as a result, a larger quantity was shipped to the United 
Kingdom than would otherwise have been. 

The diversion, therefore, was entirely caused by extraneous factors. 

It is abundantly clear that the causes underlying the rapid expansion in the trade 
in non-preferential items, both with the United Kindom and foreign countries, are 
hardly snoh as would have led to a spontaneons improvement to-rrihe extent that 
Las been achieved in the trade in the preferential items to the Vnited Kingdom. 
Nor can it be contended that the trade has been artificially increased “y the diversion 
of exports from foreign to inter-imperial channels. 

The advance that India has made in the British market in the last two years has 
resulted in a genuine expansion of trade in many, if not all, of the artioles entitled 
to preference, and has been facilitated by the preferences granted, particularly on 
such commodities as rice, groundnuts and teak and other hardwoods. 


Coffee TiunE 

Where India has lost ground to other parts of tho Empire, as for [instanoo to 
Kenya in the trade in coffee, it is easy to soe that she would have fared worse had 
she been under a tariff handicap. 

It is obvionsly necessary in snoh cases, in order to take tho fullest possible ad- 
vantaea of tho preferences, to improve our methods of marketing and publicity with 
special reforenoo to the needs of tho British market 

It is_ to be hoped that the labonra of the newly constituted Coffee Cess Committee 
will bring about an early _ revival in our export trade in coffee. Tho gains secured 
oy Acnya aM other Colonies are a measure of tho advantages accruing from the pre- , 
icrcnces. There is no reason why India, by snitablelpropaganda and other measures. 
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should not partioipate in an increasing degree in the expanding British market for 
Empire products. 

In the preferential section of onr trade, it is true that the gains so far made in 
the United Kingdom market have not been snffioieut to compensate for the losses in 
other markets, bnt as has already been shown the construction of demand in 
foreign markets has been due to the operation of special factors. 

"When international trade is so disorganised as at the present time it is idle to 
expect speedy or sensational results from any programme of recovery. Nor must it 
be forgotten that the year 1934 was on the whole unfavourable to debtor countries, 
particularly those produoing raw materials. 

In the great majority of deetor countries, the balance of trade in merohandiso 
was less satisfactory than in the previous year (e. g.), Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand and Cuba). 

Trade Balances 
(Merchandise only) 


Country 

India 

Netherlands Indies 

Argentine 

Brazil 

New Zealand 

British Malaya 

Germany 

Roumania 

Denmark 

Australia 

Cuba 

South Africa 


In terms of U. S. gold dollars (000,000) 
(-{-) Surplus of exports ; (— ) Surplus of imports. 

l933 IQod. 

— 52.2 
--93.4 
--66.4 
-■48.5 
--36.0 
--28.4 
— 66.8 
-f3.1 
-16.4 
+40.1 
4-5 
4-32.4 



The main exceptions were countries which beneBted from restriction schemes 
raising the prices of their exports (e. g. British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies), 
and those which depreciated their currencies further and also benefitted from restric- 
tion schemes brought into force in the other parts of the world (e. g. the Argentine 
and Brazil). India has, nevertheless, been able, despite the unfavourable conditions of 
the year, to record an appreciable expansion ot her export trade. 

The extent to which the preferences have contributed to this result is not capable 
of exact statistical assessment. No one examining the Question with nn_ unprejudiced 
mind, can fail to be convinced that the unrestricted right of_ entry obtained by India 
under the Agreement, ranks high amongst the factors which have enabled her to 
maintain and develop her position in the British market during a period of excep- 
tional difficulty 


V. RETALIATION CHARGE EXAMINED 

One of the most persistent criticisms of the Ottawa Agpreement in 
its application to India is that foreign countries have ' retalia ted against 
this giving of tariff preferences. In this and the next following Press 
Notes that criticism is examined. 

"When the Ottawa Resolution was debated in the Legislative Assembly in 1932, 
it was pointed out that the fear of reprisals was greatly exaggerated, The necessity 
of obtaining raw materials in the cheapest market, and the obligation resting on most 
foreign countries under treaty eng^ements to accord to Indian goods most-favoured- 
nation treatment, were alone sufficient to rest'ain aggrieved foreign countries, should 
there be any such, from taking retaliatory action against India. 

Critics of the Agreement were not disposed to agree with this view. They con- 
sidered that India’s dependence on foreign markets for the absorption of nearly two 
thirds of her exports made her position specially vulnerable, and that, even if foreign 
countries refrained from subjecting Indian goods to discriminatory treatment by way 
of retaliation, the inevitable result of a system of preferences in favour of the United 
Kingdom would be a decline of India’s import trade with foreign , countries and with 
a corresponding diminution in her exports to such countries. 
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^ 1034, whon a Committeo of tho Assooibly was appointed to examine and report 
on tM worhng of the Agreement, the suggestion was made that oertain foreign 
oonntnes had imposed restriotions on imports from India by way of retaliation. 

TOie Committee made a detailed review of the restrictive measures introduced by 
foreim countries since 1927, and, by a_ majority, recorded the finding that “in no case 
was the restrictive aoHon retaliatory in nature or speoially directed against India." 

Nevertheless, the aoousation has been freely made in recent months that the 
rratnotions on imports imposed by a number of foreign countries since "1932 are a 
direct result of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Here and there, it is ^e a voice has been raised in protest against so 
a oharen loo ‘Indian Pinanoe”, for instance, in its issue of September 
remarsedj ‘it must be adnutted, too, that those, who condemn tho Ottawa 
the. restnobons on Indian imports in foreign markets, are guilty of either 
or intelleotual dishonesty." 

of the opponents of the Agreement, however, are sbll obsessed 
^ Agreement is somehow responsible for the spate of emerganoy 

resmobons on trade, whioh have bean so marked a feature of European Commeroial 
polioy since the deepenmg of the depression. 

n-Li L ^ sin^ar that there should be so much ill-informed oritioism on a matter 
Which 18 not one of opimon, but of fact. 

snnnosfl P'®®® whether there was any reason to 

beFwpen the on a reoiprooal basis, of preferential tariff arrangements 

and India would be regarded by any foreign country ns 
In nwio? . ®^®®®^ ®^,®.®y ®t the aooepted canons of commercial policy, 
related auesbons°ortho^r ^S®®^®®. necessary to examine briefly the intor- 
the Colonial nnH ^ J^® niost-favoured-nabon” principle and of 

ine^ionial and-mter Impenal trade policies of the big Powers. 

and nnao 7 id^Hona\'''nnni;rtof.v ^®°?o^®d certain onstoraary exceptions to the unlimited 
permits countries most-favoured nabon clause. One such exception 

plete free trade with'^^onL^ clause to enter into a customs union providing com- 
In 'virtue of another ^^*1® oontinuing to impose tariffs against others. 

CTOM oomnriswX’f^/nr®^^ of closely associated countries o. g^tho ‘BalKo’, 
md ?’orhiCTl an§ onnn^fal^lfp^T'''? countries and the ‘Iberian’ group covering Spain 
favonmble^nbes infer */whLh^i’° Amonoa, have been allowed to impose speoially 
nr r ‘ “ ^ inapplicable to other countries. 

Cuba and*II'^^°'A!^nd'^th^^tJhir^^™°^®T^'? nrragements between U. S. A. and 

members of the Brit'ish Comrnonwmbh^oFv^if®^^®* treatment enjoyed as between 
expressed as one arising frm thefr^<^^nimn^“^'i^- the right , is somoHmes 

eioepbon to tho clause.® common pohhoal sovereignty rather than as an 

of domssbo^Mnoei^ ai^^ oa^n^t*^lfa ^’^® ^^napire is a matter 

■was attained bv st^es, and has not^hn^e^®^ as disonminatory by any foreign power 
tariff war beUra Ma and challenged since the end o? tho 

century. The first stop in the the Mrly years of tho present 

I taken by Canada in 1^7 when ° ®t |“^®.'^'I“PBrial preferences was 

coming from the United Klnirdnm 'tl^'i?®® one-eighth on goods 

extended to a number of duties was for a Simo 

acted containing three columns ^of ® ®®.^ ®“' 

general The example of Canida woo f'??’ ^Preferential, intermediate and] 

in 1903 and by Atwtolia followed by Now Zealand and South Africa 

and since 1020 tfe Domimhn^° an*d ®“®° “Sein into prominenoo, 

to Unitod Kingdom. “^tiCoIomos nave given farther extonsivo preferonoo 
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From tten on the polioy of preference wag [consistently pnrsned within the 
fraineworfe of the British fisoal system aad additioos were made from year to year 
to the Jist of articles entitled to preference. 

The naolens of a preferential scheme within the Empire was thus already in exis- 
tence at the time of the Ottawa Agreement. What was achieved at Ottawa was the 
general extension of the scheme tbronjhqut the Empire on the basis of reciprocity, 
•ir® adoption of this scheme by India no doubt meant a re-orientation of he r 



commeroial relations with foreign countries. 

_ To the polioy of inter-Empiro preferences, moreover, none would be loss jostified 
in taking exception than the big Colonial Powers. 

Officially the-United State of America has no colonies, but it nevertheless posses- 
ses a Colonial Empire with a population of 14 millions. Its policy in respect of 
Hawaii and Porto Kico has been one of assimilation, that is to say, of extension to 
the Colonies of the tariff system of the Mother Country with mutual free trade amongst 
themselves, while as between the U. S. A. and the Philippine Islands there exists 
a preferential regime. 

France, too, has extended the principle of assimilation to a number of her 
foreign possessions, e, g., Indo-Ohina, Madagascar and Gnadelonpe, and French goods 
enter these assimilated territories free of duty. Among the non-assimilated group of 
colonies, some maintain the Cpen Door while many accord preferential treatment to 
Mods of French orign in retnra for tariff concessions in respect of their exports to 
France. The aim of French Colonial trade polioy has been in fact to foster the 
closest trade relations between the Mother Country and the Colonies. 

Since the War, varions measures have been taken with a surprising degree of 
success to stimulate France-Colonial exchanges. 

The Conference held in Paris at the beginning of this year to concert measnres 
for the farther enconragement of colonial trade was thereiere hardly in the nature 
of a connterblast to Cttawa, bnt rather the logical outcome of the polioy unswerv- 
ingly pursued by France since the "War. 

But, it may be asked, when it is true that foreign countries could have no justi- 
fiable ^evanoe against India’s acoeptanoe of the principle of inter-Empire prefer- 
ences, is it still not possible that some of thorn, at any rate, throngh a feeling of 
irritation, may have discriminated against Indian goods ? 

This is a valid objection, and which requires to be carefully considered. 

VI. RETALIATION CHARGE 

The sixth and last Press Note continues the examination of the 
suggestion that foreign countries have retaliated against India for 
giving preferences under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Have foreign countries disoriminated against India’s exports beoanso of a feeling 
of justifiable irritation ? - , , i • 

• Tho Report of the Committee of the Legislative Assembly appointed to examine 
the working of the Agreement sets out in one of tho Appendices a list of the restno- 
tive measures taken by other countries which affect ei^orts from India. 

Since the issue of tho Report further restrictions have been introdnced by a 
number of countries. . , j 

It is significant that the foreign countries which are sometimes described as our 
“best customers” are not alone in applying quantitative restrictions to trade. A 
number of other countries with whom our trade exchanges are of negligible propor- 
tions, and even certain Empire countries, have adopted the _ use of quotas, licensing 
systems and similar weapons as instruments of commeroial polioy._ . i • 

It is also significant that the restriotions apply to all countries alike, aim tuat^ m 
addition to raw materials, a number of commodities in the export of which India is 
not interested fall within their scope. . i. i tu 

So universal an application of emergency trade restaohons suggests that too 
action of particular countries, even when it may bp said to affect adversely toe 
interests of India’s export trade, cannot have been inspired by animus against India. 

The fact is that the quantitative regulation of imports, in the vmiom forms in 
which it is in operation in different parts of the world, has unfortunately come to 
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be regarded by many ootmtries as the most effeotive device in present conditions 
for maintaining their commercial and financial stability. 

It follows that where foreign countries which compete with the United Kingdom 
for the Indian market have adopted restrictive measures they have done so for 
reasons of domestic policy, and not with the intention of retaliating against India._ 

Of the countries said to have vigorously pursued a policy of retaliation against 
India, the important are Prance, Germany and Italy in Europe and Turkey and _ Iran 
in Asia. The restrictive measures taken by these countries may therefore suitably 
form the subject of detailed examination. 

Prance has the unenviable distinction of being the orginator of what has been 
described as the “pernicious system” of Import quotas. Oririnally introduced in 
1031 to restrict imports of manufactured goods into Prance, the quota system has 
been rapidly extended to cover imports of agricultural products and_ raw materials. 

By 1933 quotas had been applied to no fewer than 1,200 tariff items, or about 
one-sixth of the whole, including many of the chief import groups. 

The following commodities in which India is interested are now subject to import 
quotas, viz., coffee, dari, barley, maize, poises, lentils, peas, tissues of jute, cotton 
manufactures, oil cakes, oil seeds, tanned hides and skins and sports goods. In the 
case of some of these commodities there is in existence a licensing system ns an 
adjunct to the quota. 

A tariff change of some importanoo to India is the imposition of a 'duty of ground- 
nuts of other thm colonial origin, which came into effect in August 1933. 

As the following figures will indicate, the duty must have been imposed with the 
object of preserving a due share of the home market for the colonial product- (mainly 
nndecorticated) against the invasion of British West Africa. 


litPOKis OP Gboundnots {decortioated) rmo Peaeoe 
(In thousand 'quintals) 

1029 1930 1931 1032 1933 (Jan.-Got.) 

British India 2926 2648 2462 2695 2635 

British West Africa 581 460 632 1176 1165 

Total 8650 3417 3446 4532 4056 

In 1934 a ^tem of licensing was introduced in respect of jimports of ground- 
nuts, but the Prench trade statistics for the year show that, despite these handicaps, 
India continues to hold her own in the Prench market. 

^e measures referred to above were taken in the interests of Prench West 
Africa whose prosperity depends on the price of the groundnuts, the principal crop 
of the Ciolony, and were in no way directed against India. 

If furtter proof were needed to show that the extension of the quota system to 
commodities in which India is interested was not actuated by a spirit of . vindictive- 
ness, it is supplied by the fact that the Prench Government are now being urged to 
impose a quota for Algerian and Tunisian wines in the interests of the French wine 
mdnstry. 

. The quantitative control of imports was undertaken by Germany in 1932, partly 
with a inow to safeguarding her financial stability and partly in pursuance of her 
policy of agnoultural protection. 

The import of a number of agricultural and dairy products was made subject to 
a quota sy^tem^ while that of rioe and rice products was severely restriotw by 
rcaMn of their mclusion in the Maize Monopoly. With the deterioration in her 
^change position a system of licensing was introduced for the import of the impor- 
tant law matenals of industry such as cotton, jute, wool and hides and skins accom- 
panied by a rigid system of 'rationing' of formgn exchange. 

ny oeptember, 19 m, the position End become so embarrassing that a new method 
n established, under which the total amount of exonango made available 
of to be based from month to month on an estimate 

0 exonango likely to re^t from Germany’s exports in the ensuing month. 

t imports are thus now subject to control in 

EuiTilnp object of the _ German Government being to create an export 

th?LchMg“obminSd®fro:^o^rl‘^‘“'*'’° oqullibrium between foreign imports and 

^ Germany has negotiated a number of clearing 

ts, aeaigned to secure (though selaom sacoessfuUy) an oven balance o? 
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trade toUi iadiyidoal ooantries as well as oonipensation agreements, for the bartering 
of goods against goods, both with State organisations and with private indiyiduals om 
nnns. It is understood that muoh of the import business with India lately has been 
done on the basis of compensation arrangements with the larger exporters. 

_ Under the new regime of exchange control introduced in September 1934, priority 
18 to bs given to essential^ food stuffs, raw materials and semi-manufaotared goods, 

jndta with other suppliers of raw materials is thus placed in a less unfavourable 
position than other exporting countries. 

A further advantage to India has been seonred by a clause in the Agreement 
between the United {Kingdom^ and Germany concluded in November, 1934, providing 
that on the allocation of foreign exchange Germany will take no measures to reduce 
toe customary proportions enmyod by the United Kingdom and the British Colonies 
in the supply of raw materials and food stuffs which she has been aoonstomed to 
purchase, oithor through the United Kingdom or as re-exports from the United 
Kingdom. Notwithstanding these provisions, India’s export trade with Germany, particu- 
larly in rice, hides and skins and oil-seeds, has fallen off considerably in tlio last two 
years. Indian trade figures indicate that the balance of trade has moved heavily against 
India, but acoording to toe German figures, which in viow of toe obvious limitations 
of the Indian statistics relating to trade with Germany may be accepted as the more 
reliable, there is still a small margin in favour of India, 

The heavy export surpluses of toe pre-depression period have, however, dis- 
appeared, and in certain of her main export staples India is apparently being 
displaced by countries with whom Germany has included clearing agreements. 
These 3re_ almost all of those countries which had an adverse balance with Germany 
and accordingly found it in their own interest to oomo to terms with her. 

On toe other hand, countries in a similar position to India which have favour- 
able balance with Germany have nothing to gain and everything to lose by entering 
into an agreement of this nature. The only effect of so doing would be to arodnee 
still farther the baianoo in their favour. 

Nor is Indio the only country whose trade with Germany has snffered by reason of 
the restriotions ; other countries have also been badly hit, particularly the United 
States of America, whose share in Germany’s ootton pnrohases has fallen to a fifth of 
what it was two years ago. These facts are plainly irreconcilable with the theory 
of retaliation, except on the assumption that Germany, in her bitterness, has thonght 
fit to penalise the trade not only of India but of innocent countries outside the 
British Empire 1 

The foot, of course, is that for India’s declining trade with Germany, no blame 
can attach to the Ottawa AgreeraeuL It is the direct consoguenoe of the applioation 
by Germany of the new doctrine of regulated bilateral trade with a view to the 
mainteuRuoe of an even balance in tbe trade with each and every foreign country. 


CRITICISM OF THE AGREEMENT’S WORKING 

(1) Note by Federated Chamber of Commerce 

The Oommitteo of toe Federation of Indian Chombors of Commerce in a very 
exhaustive note issued by them in Januaw 1936, examined the report of too 
Government of India on too working of the Ottawa aohome of preferences . 

After the termination of the Great Tyar, every conntry of importance decided to 
follow'the policy of intense economio nationalism and tried to becomo sdf-snfBqiont 
in its requiroments with the result that international trade between countries received 
a severe setback and the snpremaoy of toe British industries ^dually began to 
diminish in toe world markets. Buooessive attempts were made by the British Govern- 
ment at the Imperial Conferences of 1923, 1926 and 1930 to create an economic bloc 
within too Empire and thus to preserve the Empire markets, particularly for toe 
manufaQtared goods of too United Kingdom, ns the McKenna Duties of 1926 and _ tlio 
Safegnarding of Industries Act of 1922 failed to afford adequate protection to British 
indostries The Import Duties Act of 1932 was fully utilised at the Imperial Econo- 
mio Conference of 1932 for concluding reciprocal trade treaties with the Domimons 

and India at Ottawa. ... . „ - i • j i -i 

The commercial and industrial mterests in India unequivocally maintained, while 
the deliberations were going on at Ottawa, that it would not bo in tbe best interest 

BO 
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of India i! a reoiptooal agreement was entered into witli the United Engdom at a 
time when her constitution was in the melting pot_ Inspite of all these protests from 
all quarters in the country, the Government of rodia entered into a oermin reciprocal 
trade agreement at Ottawa and claimed substantial benefits to ^icultural produce of 
India in exchange for certain preferences for manufactured articles from the United 
Kingdom. They particularly claimed that in certain important commodities of export 
such as, vegetable oils, linseed, coffee, tea, hides and sfins, jute, raw cotton, pig iron 
and tobacco, India would not only capture a substantial market from the foreign 
competitors in the United Kingdom but as a result of the preference, it _ would lead 
to greater acreage of some of the crops and the position of the agriculturists in India 
would improve. 

An attempt is made in the note Issued by the Committee of the Federation to 
show how these expectations held out by the Government of India at the time of 
the ratification of the Ottawa Pact faim to materialise. On the other hand, the 
working of the Ottawa trade treaty obstructed India’s direct trade relations with a 
number of foreign countries, particularly with the European countries which 
initiated quota restrictions, import licences and exchange control to arrest their 
passivity of trade with India as the working of the Ottawa scheme and the depre- 
ciation of the £ increased the competitive power of United Kingdom industries, 
while that of countries like Germany, Italy, France, Czechoslovakia declined in the 
Indian market for manufactured goods. The European countries were, therefore, 
compelled to_ find means for balancing their international accounts and there has 
begun n period of sub-conaoions retaliation by these countries towards India purely 
as a self-defensive measure. These new systems introduced by the European coun- 
tries gave rise to clearing agreements and bilater^ treaties between industrial and 
agricmtur^ countries. As an iilustration, the note refers to India’s export trade in 
raw materials to Germany, which was to the extent of 26.6 crores in 1959-30 and 
which came down to lOJi crores in 1931-32 and after the working of the Ottawa 
pact, dwindled to 7 crores in 1934-36. India’s export trade to Germany suffered 
because the scope in the Indian market for German manufactured goods was restrict- 
ed by the effective operation of the Ottawa scheme. The Government of India’s 
contention that there was no discrimination aimed at India by these European countries 
in their resorting to licences, quota restriolions or exoliange control, did not saye 
this muntry from the same harmful effects as would result from an not of discri- 
mination agaiiut India. _ As quotas have to be Plotted as between countries, the 
danger of discrimination wm inevitable and so is the case of foreign exonange 
control ; the inevitable corollary of exchange regulations is the control of imporra. 
ThMS devices can be utilised in complete fireedom either to plabato a friendly 
nation or to amoy a country like India, and Germany} has been fully utilising the 
power vested in her executive to so control the foreign exchange as to adjust her- 
balances of trade with her foreign customers. 

I^noe and Italy have been following since the Ottawa agreement a policy of 
dOTeloping their colonial possessions on lines similar to the British scheme and 
France is now taking from Kench West Africa raw materialB in greater quantities 
at the cost of her trade with India. The forces thus let loose as a result of the 
Ottawa scheme in the sphere of international trade are responsible for the coming 
mto enstenoo of import licences or quota restrictions or exchange control. The 
united^ States of America have already on hand negotiations with not less than 14 
countriM for bilateral treaties and every country of industrial importance is trying 
to arrive at a oert^ reciprocal trade understanding with another agricnltnrm 
comi^ for the adjustment of trade balances between them. Unfortunately under 
me Uttawa scheme, India’s power to enter into bilateral treaties with her chief 
loraign customers wm restricted and there was no scope left for offering a certain 
Mrtion m the import trade of manufactured articles to non-Empire countries who 
happened to be the UnitM_ Kingdom’s competitor in the Indian markets. 

to be n willing party to a certain scheme of economic bloc within tho 
Si'iu I ® must SMure sufficient freedom to adjust her import trade with 

pnntmnn u non-Empire customers which have boen in the past and even 
con^no to be at piesent her substantial customers in her export trade. 

^ exainino toe results of tho Ottawa scheme .with an 
-necessitiM nf '^°®'d6rotion8 other than those warranted by tho 

result of tlin* , welcomed any appreciable inmrovement ns a 

but even aftor°>^tSifp between India and the United Kin^om, 

nut even after giving the scheme a trial for over two years, tho Committee haro 
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any impartial eraminatioa of the working of the 
oonolasions to which the Committeo have come, 


no hesitation in asserting that 
agreement will arrive at the same 
namely : — 

agrioultaral prodnot with the United Kinedom 
did not show any substantial advance owing to the fact that the BriHsh dominions 
^nnng similar preference gained a better and stronger footing in the United 
iungdom market over India’s produce ; 

(b) That the intense econoniio nationalism initiated by the United Kingdom in 
crating an economic bloc within the Empire has restricted the growth of inter- 
nationalism of trade instead of encouraging it and forced a number of manufacturing 
non-^pire countries to resort to import licenses, quota restrictions and exchange 
Mntrol to arrest the passivity of trade, which measures in case of India, affected 
her export trade to these non-Empire countries. 

The Ooniinittee feel that in view of the facts and conclusions adduced above, 
they are justified in recommending to the Government of India the termination of 
the present trade agreement between the United Kingdom and India as it has 
resnlted in no materifl benefit to India’s agricultural proauce and has unnecessa- 
rhy called for retaliation — however suboonsoious from her other foreign customers. 
The Oommittee are not averse to any trade pact between India and any of her 
customers ; on the other hand, they wonld welcome such pacts on purely reciprocal 
basis. They, therefore, suggest that the Government of India should, forthwith 
terminate the present trade treaty and should open up fresh negotiations not only 
with the United Kingdom but with all other foreign countries for trade treaties, in 
consultation with representatives of commeroo, agrionlture and industry in India. 


(II) Report of the Federated Chambers of Commerce 

*3116 working of the Ottawa schednlo of preferences has obstructed India’s direct 
trade relations with a number of foreign countries, particularly {with the European 
countries which initiated quota restrictions, import ’lioenoes and exchange control to 
arrest their passivity of trade with India as the working of the Ottawa scheme and 
the depreciation of the £ increased the competitive power of the United Kingdom 
industries, while that of countries like Germany, Italy, France and Czeobo-slovakia 
declined in the Indian market for the manufactured goods’.— This view is expressed 
in the annual report for the year 1935-36 of the Federation of Indian Ohambers of 
Commerce and Industry issued on the 4th. March 1936. The Federation appointed a 
small sub-committee consisting of Lala Padampat Singhania, the president, Messrs. 
D. P. Khaitan, Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Shri Ram and N. E. Sarkar which examined the 
working of the Pact 

The reports adds, ‘The Government of India’s contention that there was no dis- 
crimination aimed ar India by those European countries in their resorting to licences, 
quota restrictions or o.xchange control, did not save this country from the same ' 
harmful effects ns would result from an act of discrimination against India. France 
and Italy have been following since the Ottawa Agreement a policy of developing 
colonial processions on lines similar to the British sofieme and France is now taking 
from French 'West Africa raw materials in greater quantities at the cost of her trade 
with India. The forces thus let loose as a result of the scheme in the sphere of 
international trade are responsible for the coming info existence of import licences or 
quota restrictions or exchange control. The Umted States of America have already 
on hand negotiations with not less than 14 countries for bilateral treaties and every 
country of industrial importance is trying to arrive at a certain reciprocal trade under- 
standing with another ngrionltural country for the adjustment of trade balances be- 
tween fiiem. Unfortunately, under the Ottawa scheme, India’s power to enter into 
bilateral treaties with her chief foreign customers got restricted and there was no 
scope left for offering a certain portion m the import trade of manufactured artoles 
to non-empire countries who happened, to be the United Kingdom’s competitor in 

the Indian markets. ... , • i. -ii.- 

‘If India is to bo a willing party to n certain scheme of economic block withm 
the British empire, she must secure sufficient freedom to adjust her import trade 
with such of her chief non-empire customers which have been in the past and even 
continue to be at present her substantial customers in her export trade. 

The Committeo recommend to the Government of India the termination of the 
present trade agreement between the United Kingdom and India as it has resnlted 
in no material benefit to India’s agricultural produce and has unnecessarily called 
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for retaliation— however sub-oonsoions— from her other foreign customers. The 
Committee are not averse to any trade paot between India and any of her 
customers ; on the otter hand, they would welcome such pacts on purely rociprooal 
basis. They, therefore, suggest that tho Government of India should forthwith ter- 
minate the present trade treaty and should open up fresh negotiations not only with 
the Dnited Sin^om but with otter foreign countries for trade treaties, in _consulta- 
fion with representatives of commerce, agnonlture and industry in India. 

During the year under review the Committee held six meetings and the total 
number of member-bodies affiliated to the Federation stood at and eight 
organizations, three from Calcutta, two from Delhi, one from Tutioorin one from 
Calicut and one from Ahmedabad were admitted during the year. 

On the question of operation of non-Indian conoerns in India _ behind the 
protectionist policy of the Government of India in respect of certain indipnous 
industries,^ the Committee circulated to all member-bodies and some of them were 
able to indicate instances in which indigenous enterprises have suffered because of 
tho presence of non-Indian concerns in India. 

The Committee of the Federation represented to the Government of India in June 
1036 with regard to the question of the disposal of surplus stock of quinine, and sug- 
gested that the surplus of 160,000 lbs. of quinine held by the Government should be 
utilised by them towards making it available at cheaper rates to provincial Govern- 
ments for distribution amongst the agricultural masses instead of selling it to the 
Kina Bureau, at a ridionloumy low price. The Committee suggested extending their 
plantations in Bengal and Madras to yield sufficient quantity of cinchona for the 
requirements of the country. Witt regard to the discontinuance of direct mail 
service between Eangoon and Madras, the Federation deplored that the Government 
of India took decision without even a reference to the mercantile community directly 
affected by the discontinuance. 

As regards the admission of Indian stnden ts to German factories and workshops, 
the representative of the Federation in Ger many reported that after some enqnines 
ho was able to ascertain from the Federati on of German Chambers that the German 
Federation would be agreeable to admit Indian students to German factories in pro- 
Mrtion to, or even more than the extent of orders placed by India in Germany for 
German goods. All member-bodies were a^ed to furnish necessary information and 
the matter wiU be fnrtoer pursued in the light of the information that would be 
received from toe member-bodies. 

As for sugar prodnotion rules, the Committee suggested a certain procedure for 
adequately smeguarding the confidential information and reiterated their view that 
the Govemmonf should not call for information relating to the cost of prodnotion as 
such information was bound to affeo t _ the industry in years to come. The Dnperial 
ConnoiJ of Agricultural Research replied that a fresh notification was being issued 
amending the rules in the light of the criticisms made to the extent possible. 


(Ill) Mr. Satyamurti’s Analysis 


On the eve of the Ottawa debate in the Assembly, the Secretary 
of the Conp^ress Party, Mr. Satyamurthu issaed to members of the 
Assembly what^ purports to be an analysis of the working of the 
Agreement and inoideptally a reply to some of the points raised in tho 
scries of articles officially issned : — 


Das the Otowa Agreement resulted in an increase of India’s export trade or at 
least prevented a fall which might havo occurred but for it ? Exports have in- 
o^ed from Rs. 330 orpres in 1U32-33 (Pre-Ottawa'Year) to 154 crores in 1034-35. 

132 crores in 1932-& and in 1934-5. Bat the 
Rarfn,?.? which m 19^-34 was 34 crores has now fallen to 22 crores — a very 

affairs in new of otm external ■obligations. But for gold exports, 
In n ® f*®®® an exchange crisis. Not until there is a balance of merohan- 

roTcb'^d''ccinomlo'eqS3ibri^m‘.^° ^ *® 

'®®^ growth of exports in the oommoditios in 

moditipo ^d there ? Our exports in preferred oom- 

Sm^^Lve Ipre-OttaC ye^ to 99 

year. This than the figure of tho pre-Ottawa 

as just what was anticipated by the critics of the Ottawa Agreement. 
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Diversion of trade to Great Britain certainly to be expected ; what was feared was 
ttat it would not bring about the slightest improvement in exports. Ihe fears have 
turned out to be time. The quantum of the trade in preferred coeds has shrank. It is 
true that the United Einrfom’s share is a larger percentage of the trade in preferred 
commodities but is no relief to India, since as against the contention of the Ottawa 
champions, the total trade in preferrra goods has shurnk. (See Matthai’s Report P. ^). 

_ Has our share in Great Britain’s trade increased more than Great Britain’s share 
in our trade ? Yes. Taking first articles enjoying preference, our percentage share 
in the total import trade of Great Britain has increased from 5.3 in 1932-33 to 6.4 
in 1933-34 and continued to be the same in 1934-35: whereas Great Britain’s share 
in imports into India of preferred articles increased from 40 per cent in 1932-33 to 
40 per cent in 1933-34, but fell to 44 per cent in 1934-35. 

In the cose of non-preferred commodities, India’s share increased from 3.0 to 
3.8 and to 4.7 per cent, whereas Britain’s share in India’s trade increased from 35.8 
to 39.4 to 39.3 per cent. 

But the above answer cannot be understood as indicating the advantages of the 
Ottawa Agreement. The_ assumption underlying Dr. MatthaTs argument is question- 
able. He says: “If India has improved her relative position in the United Kingdom 
imports, then, other things being equal, the preference most prima facia bo deemed 
to DO ynlnable. "Whether Indian other customers have taken more from her than 
the United Kingdoni is not quite relevant to the issue.” On the contrary, that is 
quite relevant. If it can be shown that with the best intentions of the United King- 
dom her shtwe in India’s export trade in varions goods is diminishing, it shows the 
relative futility of preferences. Great Britain’s share of onr exports increased from 
28,0 to 32.2 per cent in 1933-34 but fell to 31.6 per cent in 1934-36. It is true that 
her share in our import trade increased from 36.8 to 41.3 in 1933-34 but fall slight- 
ly to 40.6 per cent in 1934-35. But what they both show is that in the case of 
India, she gains no advantage from preference whereas in the ease of Britain owing 
to the high price of her goods, she has not been able to gain more substantial ad- 
vantages eut of preference and would have been very badly off without preferences. 
This can be clearly seen if we consider British imports in cotton goods, hardware 





uto, hides and skins, teakwood, myrobalams and castor seed, in which either India 
lolds a monopoly or Great Britain cannot discriminate in her own interests, the re- 
maining exports will be only 18 crores out of a total of 48 crores. 

what has been the reaction of foreign countries to tho Ottawa Agreement ? The 
fall in our exports to foreign countries has been 8 crores of rupeeSj^i. e., from 64 crores 
in 1932-33 to 66 crores in 1934-36, i. e., 12 and half per cent. But the whole of 
this fall cannot be ascribed to tho Ottawa Agreement : because of the general depres- 
sion in Europe and elsewhere of the exchange restrictions, quota systems, tariff, etc. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that on account of discrimination in India arainst 
foreign goods the abili^ of foreign countries to buy Indian goods has been reduced. 
India’s dependence on Europe, Japan, U. 8. A. has been clearly revealed in the oon- 
dnned stagnation of onr export trade. 

Exports to Great Britain and imports from Great Britain have decreased as from 
1934-35. This shows that on either side there are handicaps which cannot be_ easily 
surmounted by preferences. The price element is the limiting factor of the import 
from Britain, while tho quality of some of onr exports is the limiting factor in Bntish 
market. But the sacrifices involved are disproportionate. The preference on Indian 
goods extends to no more than 4 to 6 per cent of total Brifish imports ; whereas the 
preference on British goods affects 40 p. c. The sacrifice of India is necessar’ily greater. 

It is necessary in estimating the relative sacrifices involved to realise tho extent 
of the loss in mere revenue which preferences to Great Britain imply. A rough 
calculation made below shows that India annually loses to the extent of 4 crores m 
revenue, which means that the In^an tax-payer has to bear additional taxation to 
that extent. Even though our exports to Great Britain might have fallen in the 
tho absence of preference, our belief in taxation would have been an important 
compensation. 

Nobody says that there have been deliberate reprisal on the part of foreign 
countries, although no one can deny (pace the Government’s press note) that Ottawa 
must have aggravated tho feelings of various nations to retaliate and impose more 
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trade restriodonB. It is not necessary that foreign countries should ' deliberately em- 
bark upon retaliation for India’s foreign trade to sufier. International trade being 
based on barter, no country can buy from other countries unless _ it is able to s_eU. 
Disorimination against foreign goods has had the result of reducing the capMity 
of foreign countries to buy, ana this is one importaut_ factor (along with owere, 
like exchange restrictions, quotas, etc.) that has diminished our export trade 
with foreign countries. , „ , , . . j. 

Again, the Government’s Press Note seeks to prove that “the hypothesis of divorsion 
is untenable" because, forsooth, the trade with the United Kingdom too m oer- 
tain articles like rice, castor seed, bran and pollards and_ coffee has showed a decline. 
What a pointless argument 1 It would be some consolation if the total exports oM . 
remained stationary while the exports to the United Kingdom had_ inore^ei The . 
position, on the contrary, is that the increase of trade with the UnUed Kingdorn has 
not even been sufficient to compensate for loss elsewhere. One wishes that there 
was at least diversion of trade. The fao^ however, is that preference has not increased 
our total exports in preferred commodities. _ , .. 

The concern for the consumer is inconsistent with taxing foreign goods highW. it 
is taxing the poor man’s goods. Taxing British goods is not so injurious to the Indian 
consumer ; on the contrary it is taxing the richer and the comparatively better off 
classes in the country who buy British goods. From this point of view, the so- 
called concern of the Lancashire capitalists for the teeming consuming poor of India 
is a myth which ought to be exposed. . . , 

The poor Indian consumer will gain nothing by discrimination in favour of British 
goods ; on the contrary, he will lose tremendously by discriminating against 
and Japanese cheap mods, which he can afford to buy more, if they are not taxed highly. 
During a period or depression as in the last tenyears, it was bat right I and inevita- 
table) that Great Britain must buy more from India. Her share in the torn ex- 
port trade of India was only 32,1 per cent for 19i6-30 whereas .her share in India s 
Import trade was 46.8 in the quinquennium 1025-30. This by itself wotud 
India to persuade Great Britain to bny more from India and narrow tho gulf. Add 
to this tho fact that India’s interest in the roaiutenonoe of a large export surplus 
is to pay the Britisher annually about 60 orores of rupees. Mere seli-mterest 
would compel Britain to buy more from -India and she dare not infliot any injury on 
India’s export trade. 

The general position in 3934-35 was very much as it was in the preceding year. 
The percentage share of Britain in export trade and in import trade fell by .6 and by 
.7 respectively. With the exception of Japan, the percentage share of other oonnmes 
either remained stationary or diminished. Taking imports into U. K. of articles enjoy- 
ing preference, India’s share continued to be the same, while that of other countnes 
increased thus showing that India did not gain. The position was worse than last 
year. 

Had Ottawa not been ? 

Another statement seeks to explain the position as it might have been if the' 
Ottawa agreement had not come about. The trends in trade relations between India 
and England as rovealed by figures (average) from 1925 to 1931 have been assumed 
to continue during the succeeding years : the percentage share of England in tho 
export and import trade of India oalonlated on that basis, and the relative gains 
or losses oalonlated from the actual trade figures (total) on the basis of these 
percentage shares. These figures are then compared with the aotual figures of India’s 
exports to England and England’s exports to India in 1934-36,' and it is shown that 
while Encana mproved her trade by about 12.5 orores, India did so only by 25 
orores. There is also tho loss in revenue of about 4 orores directly due to Ottawa 
arrangomonts to bo taken into account. 



India s Foreign Trade Balance 


India’s foreign trade balance has been the subject of an nnusual 
amount of comment and criticism, especially dbring the last few weeks. 
In this survey issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi 
in February 1936 the position is clarified and comments that have 
been made are examined with the help of the latest and most accurate 
figures available. 

Of the many problems with which India is confronted as a result of the world 
economic depression, not the least important is that presented by the shrintage of 
her trade balance in recent years. A conspicnons featmre of Indians foreign trSe in 
normal times is a large surplus of exports over imports, part of which is utiliz^ 
for the ^scharge of her external obligations, the remainder being liquidated by the 
importation of the precious metals. 

India’s average credit balance arising from commodity trade was Ks. 78 crores 
in the five pre-war years, but declined to Es. 70 crores in the five war years and 
still farther to Es. 63 crores in the five post-war years ending 1923-24, owing to an 
excess of imports over exports in the year 1920-21 and 1921-22. Daring the next 
^inquennium the average rose to Es. 113 crores, but with the onset of the depression 
the movement of the trade balance has again been reversed. 

The -fignres for this period are as follows ; 


Year 

Balance of trade in merchandise. 


Rr. (crores) 

1929-30 

... 78.98 

1930-31 

... 62.02 

1931*32 

... 34-83 

1932-33 

... 3-36 

1933-34 

... 34.76 

1934-35 

... 2296 


The balance, it will be noticed, has thronghont remained in India’s favour, but 
since 1930-31 has been insufficient to meet her remittance obligations. The problem 
created by the disequilibrium between fixed international obligations and commer- 
cial transactions is, however, not pec uliar to India ; it is a problem which, in its 
acntest form, affects all debtor agrionltaral countries elite and which, in its more 
general aspect of rigid indebtedness in a period of falling prices, affects in varying 
•degree almost all trading countries of the world. 

Nevertheless, in view of the importance to India of a large active balance of 
trade, it is hardly a matter for surprise that public concern should frequently have 
been expressed at India’s inability to provide for her external obligations out of 
current surpluses resulting from her foreign trade. 

The downward trend was arrested in 1932-33, _ and the prophets of evil were 
silenced for a time by the striking improvements disclosed by the trade figures for 
1933-34. This improvement, however, was not maintained in 1934-35. The apparent 
deterioration in the nosition in that year in assooiafa'on with the fact that the trado 
exchanges between tne United Kingdom and India daring the year had resulted in 
a surplus of nearly Es. 5 and a half crores in favour of the United Kingdom 
appears to have aroused a vague suspicion in the public mind that the Ottawa 
Agreement, and the reprisals which it is stated to have provoked in foreign countries, 
have together operated to hinder a process of recovery which was otherwise 
inevitable. 

Suspicion dies hard, bnt a moment’s reflection will show how insubstantial aro the 
grounds on which the supposed connexion between Ottawa and the decline in the 
trade balance in 1934-35 is believed to rest. 

A surplns in favour of the -United Kingdom is a normal mcident of the trado 
exchanges between that country and India, though the amount of the surplus has 
shown a steady contraction in recent years. ^ ’ 

In 1931-32, however, there was an exact balance between the exports to and the 
imports from the United Kingdom ; the following year .witnessed a. reversion to the 


/ 
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normal position with a halanoo of nearly Rs. 11 orores agaiuat India ; bnt in 1933-34, 
the first complete year after Ottawa, there was again an even balance between 
exports and importe. . 

Equally significant is the fact that aimnltaneously with the growth in imports 
from the United Kingdom in 1934-36, there was an increase of imports from foreim 
countries to the extent of nearly Rs. 9 orores, pointing to an all-round recovery In 
India’s import trade. 

This recovery was not confined to India. In almost every debtor country, with 
some notable exceptions, imports gained rapidly on exports during 1934, causing a 
diminution in their aotiva balances. 

The countries which succeeded in increasing their export surpluses in 1934 may 
be divided into two grroups, firat, those which benefited from restriction sohemM 
raising the prices of their staple exports, and second, those which depreciated their 
currencies farther and also benefited from the operation of restriction schemes in 
other countries. In the firat category fall the Netherlands Indies and British Malnyas 
and in the second the Argentine and Brazil. 

With these exceptions, however, the agricultural countries, in particular, suffered 
a sharp contraction of their export surpluses owing to the relatively greater expan- 
sion of their imports. _ , 

The reasons for this development are not far to seek. In the first place, imports 
during the year were to some extent of the nature of deferred purchases, which 
could no longer be postponed in view of the shortage of supplies, tfecondly, imports 
were stimulated by the increased purcbasing capacity of the consuming countries ns 
a result of heavy exports in the preceding year on a higher level of prices. Thirdly, 
the increased demand of raw materials in 1933 inevitably led to a moderate expansion 
in the exports of manufactured articles in 1934, although the increased production 
was for the most part absorbed by the domestic markets. 

This brings us naturally to an analysis of the fundamental causes underlying the 
decline in Iridic’s active balance. Suon an analysis may appropriately begin with a 
general consideration of the factors which affect a country’s balance of trade, namely, 
changes in the quantum of trade, changes in price-level or both operating at the 
same time. 

If while prices remained constant, the volume of both imports and exports 
declined to the same extent, then the balance of trade would also be reduced in the 
s^e proportion. If, however, the variations in imports and exports were unequal, 
the shrinkage in the ti^e balance would be more or less thau it would otherwise be 
according as the drop in e xports was greater or smaller than the drop in imports. 

Precisely similar results would follow if prices varied while the quantum of 
exports and imports remained nnohanged. 

The position, however, would be more oomplioated if both the volume of trade 
and me pnoe level wore to decline at the same time. In that event, the two factors 
would act and react upon each other; ond the relative movements' of the quantum 
and price indices would either exaggerate or conversely mitigate or even neutralise 
their separate effects. 

i ^ which these several factors have influenced the decline in India’s 

trade balance may now bo examined. In order to do this, it is neoessary in the 
to detenuine, taking the average price level during the vears 1^0-27 to' 
* the. percentage decline in prices in each succeeding year. 

The figures are as follows t— - 

Decline in prices 
Exports Imports 


1929 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


r ~ 


10 

30 

41 

44 

45 
47 


10 

32 

38 

34 

36 

37 


, 1934-35 47 I7 

up tho faU-in the price level, we may either sea 

l^el (llethotl At and imports for each year to tho pre-depression prii 

1 taietbod A) or scale down the corresponding f^res for the base period to tl 
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price level of each subsequent year (Method B) and then ivork out the balance of 
trade in each case. 

Figures obtained by both these methods are included in the following table 
which also shows the extent of changes in the quantum of trade from year to year. 


(In orores of rupees) 

Year Balance of trade Balance of trade 


I 

(Actuals) 

2 

Method A 

3 

(Recalculated) 

Method B. 
4 

1926-27 to 1928-29 

82.0 

(a) 

Base Period. 

(b) 

1929-30 

79.0 

87.9 

74.4 

1930-31 

62.0 

112.6 

38.6 

1931-32 

34.9 

97.6 

17.2 

1932-33 

3.2 

41.5 

22.0 

1933-34 

347 

92.6 

23.8 

' 1934-35 

23.0 

82.8 

19.6 

Tear 

Deouxe m Quivnju 
Exports 

Imports 

1929-30 

per cent (o) 

per oent (c) 


9 

9 

19.T0-31 


1 

14 

1931-S2 

- 

16 

28 

1932-33 


26 

17 

19)3-34 


16 

28 

1934-35 


10 

14 


(al^Figures iu this column are to bo compared with the balance for the base period, 
viz. 82.0 orores. 

(b) Figures in this column are to be compared with the actuals in column 2. 

(c) Increase. 

In 1929-30, prices of both exports and imports fell by 10 per cent, but the trade 
balance did not decline to the same extent, owing to an increase in the volume of 
trade. Since then there has been a shrinkage in both volume and prices. In this 
respect the present crisis has differed from previous crises, in all of which the fall in 
prices was generally accompanied by a maintenance or even an increase of the 
volume of trade. 

Moreover, the decline has been unequal in its incidence. TVhile exports have 
fallen further in prices than imports, they have, except in 1932-33, diminished less 
in volume, and these divergent movements have on the whole exerted a steadying in- 
fluence on the trade balance. 

The result is that, if allowance is made for the fall in the price level, the balance 
of trade in each of the depression years, with the single exception of 1932-33, 
will bo found to be relatively better than in the pre-depression period. 

It would be equally iuteresting to determine, on the basis of the reduced price- 
level of each depression year, the percentage increase in the qnantnm pf trade 
which would be necessary in order to maintain the value of exports and imports, 
and conseqnently, the balance of trade at the pre-depression figures. 

The oalculation involved is simple. In 1929-30 there was a fall of 10 per cent 
in the price of both exports and imports. It is obvious that in order to counteract 
the effect of this decline on the value of trade there should be an increase in 

volume of 10 x 100 

or 11-1/9 per cent. 

100-10 

"Working on similar lines, we find that the maintenance of the pre-depression values 
of exports and imports and. as a corollary, of the pre-depression balance of trade would 
involve, so far as the quantum of exports is concerned, the following percentage 
increase in succeeding years. 

51 
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Year 

Decline in price cf 

1930-31 

so per cent. 

1931-32 

41 „ „ 

1932-33 

44 „ „ 

1933-34 

45 „ ,, 

1934-35 

47 „ „ 


Increase in qaantnm required 
43 per cent. 

70 11 11 

79 „ - 

w ;; 


These figures illustrate, as perhaps no others can, the extreme difficulty of ensuring 
the preservation of a normal trade balance in a period of rapidiy falling prices. 

A dedine in prices may, if of no great magnitude, be corrected by on increase 
in volume of approximately the same extent. Thus a 10 per cent fall in prices may 
bo ofeet by an increase of volume of 11.1 per cent. Bnt the co-efficient of increase 
must necessarily be higher than the percentage decline in prices, and the greater 
the price decline the wider the dispar ity between the two. 

In 1934-35, for instance, the fall in export prices was 47 per cent, but this could 
not be fully compensated for unless there was an increase of no less than 89 per 
cent in the volume of exports. Even if India, by some miracle, were able to find pur- 
chasers for BO large a volume of Exports, it would obviously be impossible for her to 
increase the production of her export staples to the reqnirra leveL 


The conclusions suggMted above may be summarised as follows : — 

(i) Except in 1932 -m, the decline in the balance of trade was caused solely by 
the fall in prices, and more particularly by the relatively greater fall in export 
prices. In 1932-33 the relatively greater decline of the volume of exports was a 
contributory cause. 

(ii) The relative movement of the quantum indices has on the whole been in 
favour of exports, and this has helped to moderate the effect of the fall in prices. 
The year l9d2-33 is again an eroepfion. 

WOESI OP IHE DeFBESSIOS OveB 


Indications, however, are not wanting that the worst of the depression is now 
over. The volume of exports which touched its lowest point in 1932-33 has since 
steadily increased and in 1934-35 stood at only 10 per cent below Wie pre-depression 
level. The recovery in the volume of imports though somewhat .hesitant in the 
earliest years, was equally pronounced in 1934-35. Imports, in fact, made a more 
striking recovery during the year than did exports, thereby restonng the normal 
balance between the two. Though the immediate effect of Uie natural ^justment is 
to retard the expansion of the trade balance, it is by no means an unhealthy deve- 
lopment, for no permanent improvement in exports cdnld occur whilst the import 
tme remained stagnant 

At the same lime, there has been a welcome and sustained recovery in prices. 
The improvement noticed in. the latter half of 1933-34 was fully maintained in 1934-35, 
changes during the year being generally in an upward direction. 

In January, 1935, there was a sharp increase in the Calcutta index number 
owing to a speculative rise in the price of cereals and oilseeds, followed automati- 
cally by an equally sharp set back. Since March, however, there h^ been a steady 
appreciation in the price leveL 

The following table compare^ for the principal articles of export, the Oalontta 
index numbers of wholesale prices for October 1935 (the latest month for which 
figures are available) with those of October 1934. 


Index numbers of wholesale prices. 

(Prices in July, 1914=100) 

, . October 1934 

Food grams : 

Cereals 
Pulses 
Tea 

Oilseeds 
Jnte, raw 
Cotton, raw 
Hides and skins 

these articles also show a similar advance, and 
rnnt 5 n number of declared values has been reduced from 47 per 

cent m 1V34-35 to 44 per cent m the current year. On the other hand, the prices 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
C. 


73 
85 

117 

98 

'38 

74 
44 


Ootoher 1036 

78 

84 

121 . 

113 

61 

83 

67 
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have generally speab'ng, oontinaed to decline, and the index 

-twi, has dropped to .39 per cent as 

compared witli the pre-depression period, from 37 per cent in 1934-35. 

Maladjtjstjiext in Piuoe 

Father progress thus been made in the direction of rectifying the maladinst- 
ment oetwera the prices of primary products and manufactured goods, which has 

^0 past been one of the chief obstacles to trade recovery. 

Under the influence of these favourable factors, India’s foreign trade has regis- 
tered a father advance in the first eight months of this trade year. Exports has 
risen to Ite. 102J orores from Rs. 98.0 crores in the corresponding period of 1934-35, 
^ orores from Rs. 88.0 crores in the same period. 

The totals are distributed between the main groups in the folmwing table : — 


Imports. 


April — ^Nov. i 934-35 April-Nov. 1935-36 

(In orores of rupees) 


L 

Pood, Drink and Tobacco 

9.1 

8.8 

2. 

Raw Materials 

10.5 

13.3 

3. 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 

646 

65.5 

4. 

Others 

IB 

IB 


Total- 

8^ 

89.4 


Exports. 



1, 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

24.1 

26B 

2. 

Raw Materials 

47.1 

46.1 

3. 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 

26.9 

286 

4. 

Others 

.9 

1,2 


Total— 

980 

icil 


Balance of Trade in merchandise. 
14.3 16.6 


To say that exports have increased by a little over Rs. 4 orores is to convey an 
inadequate idea oi the magnitude of the improvement that has taken place. 

Export figures for 1934-36 were swelled by abnormally heavy purchases of cotton 
by Japan, and if exports in the present year had no more than maintained the level 
reached in 1934-35, that by itself would have been sufficient evidence of continued 
prosperi^. 

For the six months April to September, exports of raw cotton were down by 
nearly Rs. 4 orores on 1934-35, but owing to a marked improvement in_ the exports of 
rice, hides and skins, raw jute and jute manufactures (the principal item under the 
head “Articles wholly or mainly mannfaotiired”) the net decrease in exports amounted 
to Rs. 35 lakhs only. Since then, not only has the improvement in the commodities 
named been well-maintained, but there has been a striking recovery in the exports 
of tea, raw cotton and oil-seeds. 

Revival in Exports 

The revival in export trade is thus not confined to a few article, but is distribnted 
over practically the whole range of India’s export staples. _ As a result, for the nine 
months ending the 30th November 1935, exports show an increase of Rs. 4 orores in 
comparison with the previous year, and if the present rate of improvement continues, 
exports for the complete year should reach a higher fignro than at any time since 
1930-31. It may be objected that the effect of the increased exports has boon nullified 
by the equally well marked increase in imports. Apart from the consideration that an 
increase in Imth exports and imports is merely symptomatic of a general revival of 
trade, this objection overlooks the important fact that of the increase of Rs. 3.4 
crores as much as Rs. 2.4 orores is accounted for by larger imports^ of raw cotton 
owing to a shortage in Indian production. If this item_ is excluded, it will be seen 
that exports have increased at a much faster rate thap imports. ^ -r , 

Current statistics, therefore, testify to the intrinsically sound position of India s 
foreign trade, and serve to dispel the vague fears that have been expressed as 
regards her ability to bear the continued strain imposed on her economic structure 
by the world depression. 



India’s Foreign Trade Policy 

(I) TRADE WITH GERMANY 

“Is India to abandon her traditional policy of universal most- 
favoured-nation treatment in favour of the new and popular theory 
of bilateral trade engagements ?” In this and the subsequent notes 
issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi in February 
1936, this question is examined in various aspects. 

An ontstan^ng feature _ of the_ history of commeroial polioy in the recent past' 
has been the inoreasing activity displayed by a nnmber of trading oonntries in the 
conclusion of short-term bilateral agreements. 

The Ecethod of bilateral negotiations is not new. As long ago as 1927 the "World 
Economic Conference advocated its use npon the basis of most-favonred-nation prin- 
ciples for the purpose of seonring an all-ronnd reduction of tariff barriers. The 
method has reminded, though in a different guise, but is seldom employed for fur- 
therance of its original object. 

It is stilt customary in many such agreements to insert the most-favonred-nation 
clause, but the operation of the clause is rendered nugatory by the simnltaneons 
inclusion of provisions relating to financial and quota arrangements, industrial 
understandings or regional preferences, which inevitably introduce an element of dis- 
crimination against third parties. 

Of the many types of such agreements the most common are clearing and oom- 
penaation agreemente. The latter _ provide for the direct exchange of goods against 
goods and thus obviate the necessity of devising means of payment. Clearing agree- 
ments, on the other hand, do not speoify the p^cnlar commodities to he exchanged; 
they are designed mainly to regulate bilateral trade so as to decrease passive balances 
of trade and produce, as far os possible, an exact balance of exports and imports. 

Since 19H2 numerous agreements of this nature have been negotiated, mainly by 
European countries between themselves, or with the countries of Latin America, or 
less frequently with Asiatio countries. 

* ® noteworthy, however, that “Japan defying the prevailing tendencies to bila- 

teral trade, has managed to increase her total exports and imports more successfully 
^an any ower country and has done so by the time-hononreu methods of triangular 
traim (World i^onomio Survey, 1934-35. page 176). 

Nevor^eless, inspired no douct by the example of European countries, the opinion 
seems to have gained ground in India that bilateral engagements alone offer a cer- 
tain remedy for her economic ills. The polioy of /ais»ea-/"ajro has been the subject 
of attack, mi Government are being nrgedf to modify it with a view to the conolnsioh 
of bilateral agreements with all-important conntnes with which India has commer- 
cial relations, and partionlarly with Germany, Italy, Iran and Turkey, whose polioy 
^rts^rade ® exchanges has bad serious repercussions on India’s ex- 

stated : — Is India to abandon her traditional polioy of nni- 
erMl m^t-favonred-nabon treatment in favour of the new and poplar theory of 
mlBternl trade engagements ? ‘ , 

oil i?o ^ paragraph an endeavour will be made to examine this issue in 

nnnnirioo background of the restrioUve measures token by the 

CTmilif preliminary, it may be convenient to set out a re- 

tha axtant In t^cn by these oonntries with an estimate of 

® bas been affeoted thereby. 

nort rcKtrintJnno"^ ^ ^ t’ t. ®®rmany had found it necessary to impose im- 
SfreoM of her exchange position. These restrictions were first 

of foroiim i^® Prodeotion in Germany of foodstuffs in replacement 

rice anl^ ir^ tod oilsM^.°' restnotions on the importation of 

large^itoroiLsn^in®ni^’« position bfecame more critical, owing to the 

aXnnt oTforeivn°a^?^ ® adverse tade balance, and the first half of 1034 tow the 

gressive steps to 6 irer^aanfnf ® ^® of imports reduced by pro- 

o m 0 jier cent of the average requirements of 1931. 
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At the same time steps had been taten to bring under licensing control imports 
of some of the more important raw materials of industry, such as cotton, jute, wool 
hides and skins. 

Germany’s import trade fell into a chaotic state since there was no relation be- 
tween the right to import and the right to obtain foreign exchange to finance imports. 

From 24th September, therefore, a new regime came into being. Under this new 
regime the total amount of exchange made available for the financing of imports 
was to be based from month to month on an estimate of the exchange likelv to result 
from Germany’s exports in the ensuing mouth. Imports licences were only granted 
to an extent^ that would be covered by the estimate 'of exchange available and the 
grant of an import licence carried with' it the right to the necessary amount of ex- 
change. Priority in respect of import liconoes was to be given to essential foodstuffs, 
raw materials and semi-manufactured materials. 

Thus, the position of Indian rice, jute, oilseeds, cotton and hides and skins 
appeared to be fairly well secured. 

A further safeguard for India's export trade appeared to be found in Article 2 
of the Agreement of November 1, 1914, between the United Kingdom and Germany 
which ran as follows 

“The German Government in allocating foreign exchange for purchases of raw 
materials and foodstuffs which Germany has been accustomed to purchase either 
through the United Kingdom or as re-exports from the United Kingdom or direct 
from the British Colonies will take no measures to rednoe the customary propor- 
tions enjoyed by the United Kingdom and the British Colonies in the supply to 
Germany of these goods." 

As much of India’s rice and jute trade with Germany was arranged and 
financed through London this provision was primn. facie of considerable benefit 
to India. 

Germany, however, to a very great extent, has been able to avoid the necessity 
of allocating exchange to finance imports from Indio. She has done so by 
persuading many of our larger exporters to undertake compensation or barter 
business, and has in this way been enabled to secure a saflSoienoy of raw materials 
of industry to enable her to carry on without any too great expenditure of the 
exchange resulting from her exports 'to India. 

Reports received from the Trade Commissioner in Hamburg confirm that, to a 
very great extent, import business in the commodities in which India is mainly 
interested has been of ‘compensation’ nature. . . -r , 

In attempting to estimate the effect of the German restrictions on India s 

export trade, wo _ are faced with the initial difficulty that onr export statistics do 

not give a true picture of our export trade with Germany. On the one hand, onr 

figures do not in many oases include shipments “for orders’’ which may find their 
way ultimately to Germany, and, again cargoes declared for non-Gorman ports, such 
as, Antwerp and Rotterdam, may be transhipped thereat for Germany. On the other 
hand, Bremen and Hamburg are free entrepot ports and goods thereto consigned 
do not necessarily find their way into Germany. 

It has not been possible to work out any correlation between the German trade 
statistics and our own, and it is proposed therefore to Bet_ out, as_ far m possible, 
the falling off in trade according to both sources of information. The total for 
1934-35 is 1.6 crores less than that of 1932-33 and 2.85 crores less than that of 
1933-34, the latter figure representing practically a 30 per cent decrease. The 
falling off is particularly marked in jute, rice and oilseeds. 

The figures for the first eight months of the present trade year show that the 
downward trend has been arrested, but that there h^, nevertheless, been a falling 
off of nearly 21 per cent compared with the corresponding period of 1933. 

The balance of trade has moved against India, as will be seen from the following 
figures, which represent crores of rupees : — 



Exports to Germany. 

Imports from Germany. 

1932-33 . 

850 

10..19 

1931-34 

973 

888 

19.14 35 

6.98 

10.’2 

1935-36 (8 months) 

6.06 

7.67 


The pre-war average balance was as 2.1 in favour of India. 

The German figures are somewhat more favourable to India. Over the calendar 
year 1934 India’s exports to Germany were in excess of Germany's exports to India 
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by 42.6 per cent of the latter, in spite of the faot that over the last quarter of the 
year the balance against In^a was 2.4 per cent -nv.,.. 

For the first quarter of 1935 there was a praotioally even balMoe at 26 miiuons 
Reiohsmarks each way. For the half year ending 30th June imports fro® India 
into Germany totalled 67 million Reiohsmarks, whereas esporls to India from Germany 
touched 60 millions only. During the third quarter there was a further inorOTse in 
the margin in favour of India, imports from India for the first nine months advanc- 
ing to 91.8 million Reiohsmarks and exports to India less steeply to 78.5 millions. 
The second and third quarters of the year therefore have shown a marked improvement. 

A more detailed examination of the German trade figures for 19M shows that in 
13 out of the 22 commodities dealt with, India has either maintained her position 
or has not suffered much worse than other countries. She has done definitely- Md 
badly in respect of eight commodities and is apparently being displaced by other 
countries with whom Germany has concluded clearing arrangements. _ This group _ ot 
eight commodities includes rice, hides and skins and oilseeds which, are of pnme 
importance to India’s export traue. _ . . j i -i 

It would appear, therefore, that though the two sets of statistics diner in detmi, 
they lead to very much the same conclusion. The only difference appears _to_ be ^t 
whereas Indian figures show a considerable falling off in jute, German statistics 
a fair.y satisfactory position. The detailed figures for tne eight months ending oOch 
of November 1935 support the foregoing ooncTusions. » i j i. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that India’s trade has bean severely affected by 
Germany’s present trade policy. A recent report mentions that Germany s totm 
import trade remains at a level approximately that ot 193). In June 19^ India s 
balance with Germany was as IbO ; 100. It is now practically as llO ; 100._ I"®'® 
has therefore lost one-fourth of hqr share of Germany’s import trade, which has 
not of itself diminished, ,. , 

Germany has, in f^L, been calling upon alternative sources of supply for essentim 
raw materials. Braxil, for example, has come forward as a supplier of 
Italy has, to a large extent, replaced India as a supplier of rice. Both of these 
countries have concluded clearing arrangements with Germany. 


II. TRADE WITH ITALY, IRAQ AND TURKEY 

This is the second Press Note on India’s foreign trade policy 
survey! g developments in Italy, Iraq and Turkey. 

Italy first of all imposed import restrictions on a considerable soale in 19'^ (H 
partionlar interest to India was the imposition of quota restrictions on the import 
of oilseeds. 

A global qnota was prescribed which was made effective in two instalments. So 
successful was India in the Italian market that she sapplied practically the whole of 
the first instalment, which represented more than her proportionate share ot the 
whole as estimated from her previous oontribations to the Italian market She was 
therefore exolnded from participating in the second instalment. To this measure of 
restriction it was difiBoult to take exception though her exclusion was perhaps syrato- 
matio of what was later to oome. 

The Italian Government was concerned to cut down, as far as possible, her 
nnfavonrable balance of trade with India. 

Early in 1935, however, Italy’s exchange diffionitios called for ranoh more drastic 
measures ot restriction. By the Decree of 16th Febrnary 1935, imports into Italy 
were ont down to praotioally a quarter of their volume in the previous year. The 
original quotas ranging from 10 to 30 per cent have from time to time been modi- 
fied and in respect of two oommoditles, nam.dy, jute and cotton, in which India is 
parlioalarly interested, they are raised to 60 per cent 

The grant of import licences against the restricted quotas was at first automatic. 
The Italian customs authorities permitted import on the proscribed scale of mere 
presontafion of customs doonments showing tho extent of imports in the preceding year. 
. Tho Italian authorities believed that by virtue alone of those somewhat drastio 
import restrictions, they would solve their foreign exchange problem, and that there 
be no necessity for so strict a control as existeJ, for example, in Gormipy. 

_ Tno Italian exchange had been under nominal control prior to tho crisis in 
tho end of April the control had been tightened up and serions 
oimonities were being experienced by cotton importers. At tho same time, so far as 
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cotton was concerned, the automatic admission by the customs officiais on the streneth 
of the previous year s documents had ceased, and the distribution of import iicenses 
had b^n placed m the hands of the Cotton Institute— a central committee represent- 
ing cotton manufacturing interests. . 


™ore arbitrary system, which was first applied to cotton, was later made 
applicable in an even more stringent form to practically every commodity in whioh 
India hM a considerable interest,— that is to say, jute, cotto'n and hides and skins 
(oil seeds have for more than a year been under a similar regime). For these 
commodities licences were issued by the Finance Ministry on the recommendations 
m Corporative Executive Committee" representative of the various industries 
concerned in tte import of the individual raw materials. 

The disabilities to whioh Indian trade were apparently subjected are therefore : 

(a) the restriction of imports to a comparatively small fraction of their previous 
volume : 

(b) me possible loss of even a proportionate share in the reduced quota through 
the transfer of India’s mote important export staples from the automatic regime to a 
system under which an arbitrary allotment of import licence may be made : and 

(o) the_ possible discriminatory treatment in the matter of the allocation of ex- 
change facilities to pay for imports from India. 

These disabilities, however, are now overshadowed by the virtual prohibition of 
imports from sanctionist countries into Italy. 

In view of these very drastic restrictions whioh were apparently applicablo to 
most of India’s important export staples to Italy, it might have been expected that 
there would have been a sudden and marked effect upon our export trade. That 
effect, of course could not be expected to show itself before the end of the year 
1034-35, and in confirmation of this expectation the trade statistics show that exports 
to Italy for the year 1034-35, are jnst above the total of 1033-34 and show nearly a 
orora of advance on 1032-33. For the first eight months of this trade year, exports 
to Italy are down by nearly 26 per cent on 1034. 

The following table will show in crores the trade exchanges between India and 
Italy for the past few years : 


Exports to Italy. Imports from Italy. 


1031-38 

6.41 

3.59 

10 12-33 

465 

3.95 

1013-34 

6.74 

2.01 

10.l4-:i6 

6.73 

3.01 

1035-36 

2.71 

1.76 


(8 months). 

It will be seen that the favourable balance enjoyed by India had not been serious- 
ly disturbed at the time of enforcement of economic sanctions against Italy. 

Iran— Under the Persian Tariff Autonomy Treaty of 1028 the United Kingdom and 
India are entitled to enjoy dnring the onrrenoy of the Treaty the tariff rates in force 
whan the Treaty was signed, as also the most-favoured-nation treatment in every 
other respect ‘ , , j ^ 

The Perbian tariff rates have, however, been made subject to a sur-oharge on 
account of the depreciation of the ri al. Tho surcharge is intended to maintain the 
gold value of the duty collections, and, in theory, it is supposed to vary with tho 
exchange value of the rial. At the present time it is somewhat too high, but of 
more serious oonoem to India are the issues arising from tho Foreign Trade ilono- 

^°'^n^1aw was passed in 1032 and has been amended from time to time. It pro- 
vides for the imposition of quotas upon imports, for the issue of licences for importa- 
tion to finance such imports in such a manner as to encourage the export of Persian 

^^°*U^'er the provisions of this law more favourable quotas have been allotted to the 
Soviet Government than to the United Kingdom or India. 

The question, however, has been further complicated by the declaration last year 
of the import of cotton piecegoods as a Government monopoly, ^is, though designed 
to balance imports and exports has the effect of increasing tho duties payable on im- 
portation of cotton piecegoods by the levy of a monopoly tax and a monopoly commission. 
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Tliis monopoly regime will be applicable only to goods imported from sources other 
than ie IT. 8. S. R , the Soviets naving bean granted a separate quota which will 
not be subject to monopoly restrictions. 

A further and most important restriction imposed by the Government of Iran is 
in respect of cotton yams. In 1933 tho importation of yarns below 203. was prohibit- 
ed with a view to the protection of the local yarn spinning industry. 

India’s most important exports to Iran in the past three years 'are cotton twist 
and yam, cotton piecegoods and tea. 

Tne case of tea may first be dealt with. There has apparently been a considerable 
falling off but this has much more than been made up by the growth of trans-fron- 
tier exports, which have increased from 2 million pounds tol2 million pounds in the 
past three years. 

India’s exports of yarn have suffered a catastrophic decrease since 1932-33, when 
they were valued at 2(3 lakhs of rapees. In 1934-35 this figure had fallen to 8 and 
one-forth lakhs, and on the basis of figures for the first eight months of the present 
year it is unlitely to reach more than Rs. 6,000 in the present year. This decrease 
must bo attributed to a w^t extent to the prohibition of the importation of yams 
of under 20 counts, though it may be mentioned also that no quota for higher oouats 
has notified in the present year on the ground that markets ate already over-stocked. 

In the case of cotton piecegoods, 1934-35 saw a marked fall from 18 lakhs in l932- 
33 and 1933-M to 12 and half lakhs only. This result oatmot, however, be attributed 
to the operation of the latest monopoly measures since that applies equally to all im- 
ports other than those from Russia, It is more likely due to the inability of India 
to compete with Japan. 

The following figures show how Japan has progressed ,in the Iranian market in the 
past few years m apite of Russia’ privileged position : — 

Percentage shares in the Iranian piecegoods market. 



Russia 

India 

Japan 

1931-32 

64 

1411 

as 

1932-33 

42 

7.6 

19.6 

1933-34 

26.6 

7.6 

46.6 


Bo far as the balance of trade is concerned prima facie it appears to have been in 
favour of Iran since 1927-28, but if one excludes from the account, exports of miner- 
al oil, tho balance comes out in India’s favour, the figures for sea-borne trade in 
1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35 being 29 lakhs, 34 lakhs and 8 lakhs respectively. (It is 
difficult to dispute ^e contention that oil exports must be excluded from the balance 
ot trade. The Iranian Oil Company is the real beneficiary except to tho extent of 
the royalties.) 


Turkey Turkey has probably been as hard put to it to maintain her exchange 
position as any country in the western group. She was early in "the field with 
a series of import restrictions and she has now combined with her quota system, a 
system of exchange control. 

Her latest quota decree divides imports into four categories— (1) List 8, the free 
tot comprising items which may be imported into Turkey free of any quantitative 
Import restrioltonB ; (2) List K L. comprising goods which may be imported free of 
quota res^ictions, provided they are the produce or manufacture of countries (a), 
having a coring agreement with Turkey op (b) whose commercial exchanges are in 
favon^f Turkey imd m which no restnotive measures are applied against imports 
from lmrkey ; (3; List V, comprising goods which may be imported free of quota 
res^iobons under the authonsation of the competent Ministry. 

More stringent requirements are required in respect of imports from countries to 


xuumu traao to TurKov m tho past >i7eTe noe, tea, 

f and ^ny cloth. The import of rice is totally 

£lBt B coton yarn in Li3t\ l!"^ 

arms import- 



Tin> n ****»uig favourable trade balance vrith Turkey have 

not concluded a treaty of commerce with her, must deposit the equivalent of tho 
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yalue of the goods imported with the Oentral Bant of Turkey, which will open on 
its books a separate account for each of these countries. 

The amonnts paid into these accounts are paid to the ereditors in chronological 
order and in proportion to the demands made from those countries by creditors in 
Tnrkey. Firms desirous of mating an importation in conformity with the above, 
who have not deposited the value of the goods with the Central Bant will be refused 
perihiMion to import the goods. 

It is obvioM from the subjoined table that if this decree is rigidly enforced against 
India, which since the expiry of Indo-Turkish modus vivendi of 22nd. February last 
has no trade agreement with Turkey, it will be impossible for India to export to 
Turkey. 


Year 

Indian export to Turkey 

Rs. (000) 

Turkish exports to India 
Rs. (000) 

1930-31 

31,64 

41 

1931-32 

26,17 

31 

1932-33 

35,13 

69 

1933-34 

35,76 


1934-35 

30,98 

Not yet available. 


In 1934-35 India’s exports to Turkey did not show as marked a decrease, in com- 
parison with the two preoedin" years, as might have been expected, total exports 
railing from 35 to 30 lakhs only. In the nxat eight months of the present year, 
however, more definite signs of the decrease are apparent, the total being 12.18 lakhs 
as compared with 18.49 in 1933. 

As will bo seen from the table given above, the balance of trade has invariably 
been enormously in India’s favour and will continue to be so unless Indian trade is 
practically wipM out. 

(Ill) AGREEMENTS sWITH OTHER COUNTRIES' 

The nature of bilateral trade agreemeuts, with special reference to 
their suitability to the circumstancea of India's foreign trade, is 
^scussed in this third Press Note. 

The various restrictive measures which have been described in preceding articles, 
were not of course specially directed against India, nor has restriction been confined 
to the particular couutries mentioned. 

In Appendix IV to the Report of the Committee of the Legislative Assesmbly 
which examined the working of the Ottawa ^reement for the year ending 31at 
March, 1934, will be found a list of the restrictions imposed from time to time by 
various countries which arc applicable to exports from India. To this must be added 
the German import and exchange restrictions imposed since August 1934, the Italian 
quota regime which has been m force since February, 1935, and the exchange res- 
trictions of a number of less important countries, such as Eonmania and the Eatin 
American countries of South America. 

It is a common accusation that such restrictions are a direct oonsequonoe of 
the Ottawa preferences. 'W’hatover the merits or demerits of the Ottawa Agreement, 
there is not one atom of evidence to show that Ottawa is responsible for a single 
restriction. Except in oases where the restrictions are justified on hygienic or simi- 
lar grounds, they have come into existence as measures to safeguard commercial and 
financial staoility. The only argument against Ottawa is in fact past hoc ergo pronter hoc. 

It may be of value to consider what other countries have done to meet the situa- 
tions which have arisen in the past two years, and, in the first place, reference may 
be made to the action taken by the United Eingdom. His Maiestjrs Government have 
concluded agreements with Germany, Italy, and Tnrkey, but the circumstances suggest 
that they afford no suitable precedent for similar action by India. 

The Anglo-German Agreement of November 1, 1934, is generally regarded as a 
clearing arrangement, bnt it is in its nature somethmg entirly different It is 
based on the fact that the trade exchanges between Germany and the United Kingdom 
were on the average lOO : 65 in Germany’s favour. 

Under the Agreement, the United Kingdom exporters are in any one month allow- 
ed exchange e^valent to 65 per cent of the value of German exports to the United 
Kingdoi^n the preceding month. This gives Germany surplus exchange equivalent 

63 
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to tho value o£ 4B per cent of her exports to the United Eingdom, oat of 
ialanee she has undertaken to devote 10 per cent to the li(iuidation of . frozen British 
debts, leaving 35 per cent for the service of other international obligation. _ 

There are other provisions in the Agreement, which promise no disorimination in 
regard to the provision of exchange to finance colonial and Indian trade usually con- 
ducted through London. . 

It is obvious that the November Agreement was only posmble m virtue of tier- 
many’s very considerable active balance of trade with the iJnited Kingdom. ^ 

"With Italy no such Agreement was possible. The United Kingdom in the year 
1034 had a favonrable balance of trade vis-a-vis Itely amounting to jl?! million lire. 
His Majesty’s Government however, quickly negotiated a clearing arra^ement under, 
which the quotas applicanle to the United Kingdom were raised to S) per cent of 
the trade of 1934. . 

The right to import did not, however, oa^ with it any right to exchange. The 
80 per cent quota was only granted in combination with an exchange clearing ar- 
rangement _ . 

Under this arrangement payment for imports into Italy from tho United Kingdom 
was made in lire into a special account in the Bank of Italy. Similarly importers 
from Italy into the United Kingdom paid sterling into a special Moonnt of tho Bank 
of England. The two banka were in oommnnication, and, as sterling became available 
in the special Bank of England account. United Kingdom exporters were paid from 
that account in chronological order the value of their exports to Italy. 

The nature of clearing accounts will be later discussed, but it may be stated in 
the meantime that the United Kingdom exporters have avoided one of the dangers of 
such agreements, namely, the accumulation of frozen debts, only by refraining from 
utilizing the whole of their ^ per cent quota. . . n j 

_ There is evidence that the United Kingdom exporter was by no means satisfied ■ 
with the Agreement. There was at one time a eerions danger that under the 
Fascist regime there would be grave interference with the ordinary oonrse of trade, 
Italy importing only such commodities as she required for her own immediate purposes, 
The TurMsh Agreement of tho 4th June is a combination of an ordinary ^de 
Convention with a clearing Agreement. The ■ United Kingdom, on the one hand, 
gumantees conventional rates of duty on a few commodities on importatioa- intone 
United Kingdom from Turkey. On the other hand, Turkey relaxes her quota restric- 
tions in respeot of much larger number of products of the United Kingdom. ' 

The clearing arrangement is of the usual nature, but there is this special feature 
that only 70 per cent of the sterling realised in the Bank of England special aooqunt 
sCTinst imports of Turkish goods ' becomes available for the payment of United 
Kingdom exporters to Turkey, the balance of 30 pet cent being placed at the disposal 
of the Central Bonk of Turkey. 

The Agreemeut also provides for the negotiation of barter arrangements between 
persons in Turkey and persons in the United Kingdom on the same basis. The' value 
of the United Kingdom goods imported into Turkey under a barter transaction must 
not exceed 70 per cent of the value of the Turkish goods taken in return. 

In the case of Iran, the United Kingdom is in very much the same oiroumstanoes 
as India. 

The commonest method of meeting the difflonlties arising from tho exchange and 
monetary embarrassments of individual members of the international trading commu- 
nity has been the oonolusion of clearing agreements. Most European countries to a 
greater or less extent have entered into suoh agreements, as have also certain of tho 
Latin American republics of South Amorioo. 

^e Report of tte Joint Committee of tho League of Nations, which recently 
conducted an enquiry into the nature and operation of clearing * agreements, gives a 
list of 77 suoh agreements. This is, therefore, a device which oatriea the sauotion of 
usage. 

The theory of tho operation of a bilateral clearing system is ns follows. In eaoh 
of toe contracting countries importers of goods from the other country, instead of 
paying toe suppher direct, pay into special clearing office too value, in too natlonM 
oweaoy, of the goods imported. Prom the amounts so received the clearing office 
tMea toe sums necessary to pay national exporters for goods sent by them to the 
other contracting country. • . 

. In principle eiuortera are ptdd in chronological order as payments are made by 
mporters to toe clearing house in the other country. Direot relations between tho 
exporters of one country and the importers in toe otoer ore replaced by triangolar 
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relationships (exporters-elearing house-importers) in each of the oontraoting countries 
and a direct relationship he^een the two olearine houses. 

There is a_-third method in which esohange difHouIties may be orercome, namely, 
by compensation or barter trade. This may be either of the nature of barter transac- 
tions between two_ contracting governments or by way of barter transactions between 
individual traders in these countries. 

_ does not appear that the first of these methods has been utilised to any great 
There has been mention of a deal in which American cotton was exchanged 
for German machinery, but no details are available as to how the transaction was 
arranged, if at all. 

There are of course manifest difiBcnlties in carrying out barter business between 
two governments. For example, were India to do a deal in cotton against manu- 
factured goods from Germany, though it might be possible for the German Govern- 
ment to allocate cotton supplies to German spinners, the Government of India would 
find it much more diffionlt to conduct the retail business of distributing in India 
miscellaneous German manufactures. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that individual compensation arrangements should 
• be more common. 


Germany and Italy have both framed regulations governing barter transactions. 
In both cases these regulations are directed towards obtaining additional exports 
and additional foreign exchange. Unless such conditions were laid down compensa- 
tion business would have no advantage over transactions conducted under an ordinary 
clearing arrangcmenL 

Has the action taken by other countries any lessons for India ? 

Primn facte it is not to be expected that the example of the United Kingdom is 
one that could be followed by India. Whereas the former is an e^orter of manu- 
factured goods. India is mainly the supplier of the raw materials of industry. 

Arain, the normal trade balance of the United Kingdom is against her, while 
India 8 position is precisely the reverse. 

It is obvions that India could not have negotiated with Germany the November 
Agreement, since in 1934 her trade balance with that country was favourable to the 
extent of 40 per cent of the German exports. 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement is in effect merely an ordinary clearing agreement. 
The apparent advantage of 80 per cent quota was neutralised by a shortage of sterling 
exchange and until recently, India did comparatively better than the United Kingdom 
in regard to trade with Italy. The Agreement does not call for further examination 
at present ; the value of clearing arrangements will be considered later. 

So far as Iran is concerned, the circumstances of India and the United Kingdom 
are identical. 

In the case of Turkey, however, where the trade balance was practically even, it 
was possible for the United Kingdom to retain a considerable portion of her export 
trade at the price of giving Turkey a fro 0 _ hand with 30 per cent of the exchange 
resulting from Turki'h imports into the United Kingdom. India’s balance is as 40 to 
1 against Turkey and there is obviously no basis for an Indo-Turkish Agreement of 
the. .same character. 


(IV.) CLEARING SCHEMES 


The discnssion of the appropriateness of a system of bilateral trade 
agreements to the circumstances of India is continued in this fourth 
Press Note. 

Would it be to India’s advantage to follow the example of so many other countries 
and conclude clearing arrangements with those of her customers who are for the 
time being in exchange difficulties ? 

The answer is clear : India stands to lose rather -than to ^n by adopting a 
policy which at the best would tend to reduce her foreign trade to a balance of ex- 
ports and imports. 

Support is lent to this view by the recently published Report of a Oommlttee of 
the League of Nations on the nature and functioning of clearing agreements. It is 
impossible to condense this most interesting and instructive report, but the general 
pui^rt of the Committee’s conclusions is that the final result of clearing agreements 
js to^rednoe the total volume of world trade. „ ,, , , , . . 

For a country in India’s position, i. e., normally with a favourable balance of trade 
a clearing arrangement is positively harmful. 
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To quote the Report, “An unfavourable pr adverse balance in a oonn^ ^ 
sound ourrenoy is a sins Qua non if the clearing system is to operate so as to further 
the interests of that oonntry.” Again, “To have a good clearing system yon must 
have bad balance of trade.” . i t v 

It is possible by means of a few quotations to convey the arguments set out by 
this very authoritative Committee, but from what has been said about, it would appear 
that there is most excellent authority for bolding that India should avoid a ole^ng 
arrangement with any oonntry with whom she does not have an unfavourable balance 
of trade. 

It does not follow, however, that even in ease where the balance is unfavourable 
to India, it would pay her to enter into clearing agreements. The tendency of a 
bilateral clearing agreement is to reduce the trade exchange of the contrachng oom- 
tries at least to the level of the exports of the country with the pasmve balance. Ime 
result is a net diminution in the volume of world trade resulting in a loss of the 
total trading capacity of the world, which must ultimately re-act on every consti- 
tuent member of the trading community. 

In spite of the attempts which have been made under 'the stress of oiroumstanoes 
to bilateralise, trade is and must continue to be a series of exchanges betwem 
“communicating vessels,” and any restrictions whioh affeot any one of the vessels 
must ultimately affect them all. . « t j 

It may be that Germany and Italy have their system of control seriously aneoted 
by India’s export trade. It would help us little to follow their example and out down 
the favourable balance which Rnsssia now enjoys vis-a-vis India. 

Compensation business on a national basis is, as already indicated, an impossibility 
in India. On an individmd basis it is a matter for private enterprise, but it has two 
disadvantages. In the first place, in its ideal (from the German point of view) form it 
would cover only “additional” exports from the country of restriction. CompensaUon 
business would, therefore, tend to wipe out an unfavourable balance and turn it into 
a favourable balance vis-a-vis India. Secondly, it tends to disturb the normal chan- 
nels of trade since in India, except in the case of oertain large firms, the exporter 
is not nsoally an importer and vice versa and is therefore not in a position to nego- 
tiate compensation deals. 

Clearing or compensation arrangements are, however, not the only devices which 
may be employed, 

There is, for instance, the type of bilateral agreements represented by that b^ 
tween tto United Kingdom and Denmark, whereby oertain advantages are ^aranteed 
to Danish bacon, while Denmark takes from the United Kingdom the gunny cloth 
in which the bacon is packed. 

Then there is our own Convention with Japan, whioh has been acclaimed as_ the 
supreme example of suoh a trade bargain. It cannot be too strongly emphasised, 
however, that the Indo-Japanese Convention is not a barter arrangement of raw 
'cotton against cotton textiles. The so-called exchange is no exchange at all It is 
in effect a double safeguard to Indian interests, for while the textile industry is pror 
teoted by the limitation of imports of cotton pieoegoods from Japan, the cotton grower 
is safeguarded by the linking of the permissible imports to the amount of cotton 
purohased. 

"What Japan got out of the treaty was a guarantee of most-favoured-nation 
treatment and conventional rates of duty on cotton pieoegoods at the high rate of 
CO per cent ad valorem; She gets no advantage over other countries from her 
export allotment India has given no guarantee to buy a single yard of cloth. 

Even if the Japanese treaty is no great argument in favour of bilateral negotia- 
tion. there are many other precedents. 

The Dnited Kingdom has concluded agreements with the Scandinavian countries, 
MO is negotiating with Spaim the U. S. A. has done a de^ with the U. S. B. R., the 
Union of South Africa ivith Ital^ and so on. 

Dtit bilateral agreements of this class have definite limitations ; the commodities 
by them are necessarily restricted to those in regard to which the regnire- 
^e^ party to the agreement are orffinarily supplied either wholly or mainly 


•*-®6'®*L8nish Agreement provides an example in the provisions relating to 
UntiBu coal and Danish bacon. The United Kinrfom obtains her foreign supplies of 

i conversely, Denmark imports coal from very few 
oountnes other than the United Kingdom. ‘ 
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howerer, unnecessary fo consider the precise nature of these agreements since 
thOT are bas^ upon the partioniar relationships of the contraoing parties, and have 
not neoesMrily any bearing on Indian conditions. Their importance consists here and 
now merely in their existence as precedents. 

, consideration of the desirability of bilateral engagements, a distinction Bhould 

be drawn between “distress" and “non-distress” conntries. 

In the former class may ho placed oonntries like Germany and Italy, where mea- 
sures of restriction are a vital necessity. In the latter class would fall conntries like 
wdia if there are any such — whioh have imposed no restrictions, and countries like 
France and Holland, whioh have imposed a partial quota regime as a measure of 
precaution rather than of emarganoy. 

So far as the first class is ooncorned, India has little to gain by a bilateral 
agreement. 

Germany does not want to buy more Indian goods. She wants to sell more 
to India. In her necessity it is more important that she should buy in the way 
best calculated to preserve exchange than that she should buy cheap. She has no 
free internal market for primary commodities which is oapabfe of natural expansion 
and oaptnre by India under the stimulns of a tariS preference. 

_ Tariff preference by itself would be as useless as the most-favoured-nation olanso 
m the face of quota and exchange restrictions, and the most that oonld be songht 
from a ‘distress’ country would be a guarantee of a reasonable share in its imports 
and a guarantee for their payment. 

International trade has, however, shown that beggars can be oboosers, and that 
under a strictly controlled import regime, the ‘distress’ country is in a position to 
drive a hard bargain with wonld-bo suppliers. Bilateral agreements with snoh 
countries, whatever they gnaranteed to India, could only be seoured by considerable 
saorifioes.^ 

1b India, however, jostifted in adhering to her traditional policy of general all- 
round most-favonred-natiou treatment in regard to other oonntries ? 

It is fashionable now-a-days to condemn this policy as a “creed ont-worn”, but 
it still has a certain amount of authority behind it. The Economic Committee of the 
Le^e of Nations, reporting in 1929, re-afErmed the prinoiple of the most-favonred- 
nation olanse, and later at tne London Conference of 1931 a Bnb-Commission was in 
favour of its maintenauoe— “since it provides the basis of liberal commercial policy 
and since any general and substantial raductioa of tariffs by bilateral negotiation is 
only possible in oombination with the unrestricted olanse.” 

Inis expression of opinion may be dismissed as a counsel of perfection, but what 
is most needed at the present time are counsels of perfection— not temporary make- 
shifts which solve one. difficulty only to create another. 

It is of iuterest to note in this oonneotion that the programme of reciprocal^ tode 
treaties recently initiated by the U. S. k. “has been condneted upon the 'tradifacnal 
linos of tariff bargaining, reiooting quotas and barter agreements, and rednping rather 
than increasing Government interference with trade.” (Worldi Eoonomio Survey, 
1934-35.) 

But India’s adherence to the most-favonred-nation clause finds jnstifiontion other 
than the opinion of the experts. India’s export trade consists mainly of a compa- 
ratively few raw materials sent to the great world markets, and it is essential _ for 
her prosperity that, to the extent possible, she should have free and unrestnoted 
access to these markets. 

Except in the case of jute, she has no monopoly of supply, and an abandonment 
of the most-favonred-nation policy in favour of ‘bilateralism would immediately 
leave her in a very vulnerable position. 

It may be argued, however, that Ottawa marked a departure from most-favoured- 
naiion practice. 'Prima facie’ this is so, but the real sigoifioance of the Ottawa 
experiment is that it was an attempt to lower tariff barriers by bilateral negotiation 
. and ultimately to restore most favoured-nation conditions within the Empire when 
the' nei^ of bilateral engagements was complete. 

Most of the agreements provided for antomatio extensions of preferences muted 
to other members of the commonwealth, and if the progress towards the ultimate 
goal has been slow within the Empire CTonp, it is only evidence of the difficulty 
which would attend any world attempt to lower tariff barriers by bilateral negotiation 
without the fullest applioation of most-favonred-nation principles. 
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(V.) MOST-FA VOORED-NATION TREATMENT BEST 

Eeasons for believing that general moBt-favoured-nation treatment 
is Btill the best trade policy for a country like India ars summarised 
in ti is the fifth and con luding Press Note. 

Some oritios, alarmed at the apparent deterioration in India’s halanpe of trade in 
merchandise, have suggested restriction of imports in order to maintain or improve 
that balance. Restriction of imports may be a regrettable necessity In the case of 
‘distress’ countries, resulting as it does in a net diminution in wrid trade ; bnt the 
adoption of such’ measures oy oonntries still reasonably prosperous is shoer defeatism. 
For the reasons set out in the following paragraphs, it may fairly be claimed that 
India is in the latter oategoiy. 

India's remittance obligations mate it .essential for financial stability that she 
should have a favourable balance of trade. 

Leaving out of account for the moment exports of gold, India’s balance of trade 
over the past nine years is shown in the following table : — 

1926-1027 1927-1928 10-28-1029 1029-1930 1930-1031 

70.47 Croros 81,97 Crorea 87.47 Crores 78.98 Crores 63.02 Orores 
1931-1932 1932-1933 1033-1934 1934-1035 

34.83 Crores 3.36 Crores 34.76 Crores 23 Crores 

The average of the three pre-depression years is just under 83 orores — a figure 
with which last year’s total at 23 orores compares very nniavonrably. 

If, however, we tahe acconnt of the faot that primary commodity, or export 
prices have fallen by 453 per cent, and import prices by 34.8 _ perc ent sinoo pre- 
depression time, we oould expect a balance of 10.7 orores only in _ onr favour even 
if onr export and import trade had in terms of quantity remained at • the level 
of 1926-M. 

Applying the same correotion to the separate figures of exports and_ imports, 
we find that there has been agmn in quantity a shrlnhage of 7 per cent in exports 
and 11 per cent in imports. . 

The Review of IVorld Trade for 1934, issued by the League of Nations shows a 
decrease of 23.6 per cent in the quantum of world trade between 1929 and 1034. _ . 

Thns, though India has not escaped the combined effects of the great depression 
and the new regime of restriction, her oironmstanoes compare favourably with those 
of the world in general. 

Moreover the improvement in export trade which set in in 1033-34 still continues. 
For the eight months April to November 1935, India’s exporfe exceed those of 1938 
by 6}4 orores, and those of 1934 by 4 orores, despite the fact that Japan’s por- 
oba^ of cotton in 1934 were of an exceptional nature, malting up for the short 
purchases daring the 1933 boycott 

If the puroh&es by Japan in 1933 and 1934 are averaged out and the total exports 
for the period under consideration are adjusted aooordingly, the figures become 


April-Novemher 


1933 

1934 

1935 


100.0 

9L5 

102.1 


Crores 

« 

71 


Thus whereas in 1034 there was a definite deterioration in the position as compared 
with 1933, the present year shows a well-marked advance. 

The objection •will no doubt bo put forward that the improvement in exports is 
offset by an Increase of_ nearly Rs. 3 and a half orores in imports, and that, on 
balance, India’s position is little better than it was a year ago. 

_ To this argument two rejoinders may be made. In the first place, of the total 
increase of Rs. 3 and a half orores as mnoh as Rs. 2 and a halt orores is largely 
aooonn^d for by imports of long-staple cotton, owing to -a defioienoy in local prodno- 
tion. Essential raw materials, rather than manniaotnred goods, are thus mainly 
responsible for Uie_ growth in imports. Secondly, an ■ inoroase in exports with a 
parallel jnoreaso in imports is indicative of inoreasing prospority and the inoreasing 
purchasing capacity of India. o r r ■> 

some of the manifestations of a slow but progressive movement towards 
ecoMmio recovery which is no less marked in other dioeotions. 
hnif ^ prices of primary products, first observed in the latter 

01 1U33-34, was well mamtainod in the following year, and has in recent months 
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resulted in a strilring appreciation of the prioe-Ierel, 
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• * 1 . “ t‘ - , . , — r At the same time the deflation- 

imported ^ods has continaed, causing a further narrow- 
® between the prices of agrioulturai and manufactured commodities, 
emergence of a more normal price relationship between these classes of 
^a) obstacles to a widespread revival of trade has tended to 

l^e unnsn^ combination of favourable factors suggests the possibility that the 
oionds on _ India s economic horizon are at last beginning to disperse. Although, there- 
fore, she IS yet a long way from complete recovery, her present cironmatances are 
in companson with most, not nnhappy. 

To sum up the oonolnsions_ which may be drawn from the’foregoing discussion 

(a) India s trade position is far from being in saob desperate straits as some ob- 
servers would seek to establish. On the contrary, current statistics justify a certain 
measure of optimism, and given a rising tendency in world prices, prosperity would be 
in sight again. It does not however lie in the power of the Government of India to 
bring about that consummation. 

fb) So far as Germany is concerned, India has undoubtedly suffered, but the 
statistics for the present year show a marked improvement, the balance in India’s 
favour for the second and third quarters of the year being 25 per cent of Germany’s 
exports to India in that period. In Italy we have done much better than could 
have been hoped for after the February Decree. In Iran also our trade has received 
a set-back, but there is good reason to believe that Japanese competition, rather fhAn 
Iranian restriction, is responsible. In regard to Turkey, we must be prepared for a 
certain amount of loss. 

(0) Except in the case of Iran, the circumstances of the United Kingdom and 
India differ so much that the agreements concluded by the former with distress and 
other countries provide no usefoT models for India. 

(d) The system of bilateral clearing agreements which has been so popular in Eu- 
rope could in present conditions only bo harmful to India. 

(e) Compensation or barter trade with the Government of India as a principal is 
impossible. Private oompensation trade has its own dangers. 

(f) BUateral agreements with distress countries are unlikely to be of beneSt to 
India. A country which is prepared to restrict its imports will always drive hard 
bargain with one who is anxious to seU. 

(gl Any qnestion of restriction of imports should at the present time be 
unthinkable. 

(h) General most-favonred-nation treatment is still the best policy for a country 
like Indio. 

(1) The circumstances of India’s import and export trade are improving and her 
finaneial solvency is not in danger. A onange in policy is not therefore essential. 

Whether one takes a short view or a long view of the situation the oonolosion 
is inescapable that the polioy pursued by India is one for which there is every 
instifioation. 

On a short view, it is clear that India’s abstinence from internationm engagements 
has not been to her disadvantage during the present crisis. In fact it would In all 
probability have done more harm than good, had she entangled herself in a series of 
of negotiations in an attempt to solve problems the nature of which was imperfectly 
appreciated. 

If a longer view is taken, it must be remembered that India cannot isolate her- 
self from the world and retaiii-her present importance as a commercial unit _ She 
must seek an outlet for her surplus produce in world markets, and her ultimate 
prosperity is dependent on the general prosperity of world trading commonity. 

CiroaMtanoed as she is, essentially a supplier of food-stufis and raw materials, 
it is to India’s interest that as early as possible there should be restored the free 
and unrestrioted flow of international trade on which world prospenty depends. 

It is all acainst India’s interest to enter upon the type of agreement which has 
been so common in the past few years. Not only do.snch agreements tend to an 
immediate diminntion of the mutual toade of the contraoUng partiM, but by a diver- 
sion of trade from its natural channels infliot senous damage on third part'es 

The polioy of placing a favourable balance above volume of trade most lead to tto 
extincLn of all balance and the permanent shnnkage of mtemational trade, India 
should be the last country to contribute to this result. 



The Chambers of Commerce 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry 

Opening Day — New Delhi — 4th. April 1936 

Tha Federation Of Indian Chambers of Commerce met in the old Assembly Cham- 
ber, New Delhi, on tha 4th. April 1 936 when ever 100 delegate representing various 
Indian Chambers of Commeroe of India and Bnrma were present ^veral membere 
of the Centeral Legislatnre were also present. After the presidential address, the 
House adopted the Annual Report and accounts for 1935-36. 

Re»olDtioni— OiTiWA DENUSOiATioif Apphoved 

At the outset a resolution condoling tha death of King George T was passed all 
standing, whereafter Mr. D. P. Khaitan moved a resolution congratulating the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the passing of the resolntiou on the Ottawa agreement agaiMt 
which the Indian Commercial Community had ail along protested and recording the 
Federation’s appreciation of the patriotio action of all members of the Assembly, who 
voted for it 

Mr. Khaitan said that the Federation went into the question very fully and toot 
the fullest responsibility for the view they held regarding the Ottawa Pact. He as- 
sured that India was not running any risk in terminating the Agreement and the 
fears and apprehensions espressed by the supporters of the Pact were unfounded and 
unbiassed. He felt that it was not in the interest of India to direot India’s trade ih 
one channel only, namely Empire markets. 

Mr. Katturbhai Lalbhai, supporting, pointed out that only 26 elected members 
voted with the Government, who were either Europeans or those who generally were 
not f amilia r with the business interests of India. 

Ihe resolution was adopted ivith acclamation. 

PaTMENI of flOHM 

Three resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed. The first nrged the 
Goverement to pass suitable legislation to provide that payment of Shah-Jog hnndi 
to a bearer who is a person of substance and credit in the market discharges the 
liability of such drawee, irrespective of the manner and nature of endorsements on 
snoh hnndi. 

POBOEASE OF GOU) 

Ihe second urged the Government to stop export of gold and to purchase gold 
for the ^serve Bank on the basis of export parity. 

PaoMonoN OF Free Tbaoe 

The third urged the removal of all barriers for promoting free trade within the 
country between the different Provinces and States and emphasised early settlement 
with maritime or internal States of all questions, with a view to promoting free trade 
and minimising diversion of trade from British Indian ports. 

Eookohio CoNDinoH 

Mr. R. M. Chinoy moved a resolution drawing attention to the continued depres- 
sion and existing disproportionately high level of taxation, despite the scanty resources 
in the country, and urgM the Government to consider ways and means for economic 
recovery of the country, relieving taxation, effeoting reduction in the expenditnro of 
military and civil, administration of railways and utilise the savings towards the 
speedy recovery of normal trade and development of nation-building departments. It 
tuBO protested against policy of underestimating revenues and diverting resultant sur- 
^ pluses to non-recurring items of expenditure. 

quoted the returns .of various foreign countries to show that in India, 
taxation as compared with the wealth of the country was high and d^onoe expendi- 
ture oomparatively also was too high, . 
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Mi, B, Das. secoadingj covered vast economio 6eld to bPow that there was great 
taxation policy. He warned the Government against any writing 
off of capital of railways and wanted revision of taxation being condnoted by coon 
neaded businessmen. 

Mr. Dasttir supported the resolution which was passed. 

Fiscal Pouot 

_Mr. A. D. Shroff moved that “the Federation records its considered opinion that 
an industry] otherwise _ entitled to grant of protection need not be required to satisfy 
the condition regariffng the abundant simphes of indigenous raw materials laid down 
in para 97 of the Fiscal Commission Emport.” Regretting Government's decision 
rejecting protection to glass and woollen industries, the resolution urged that the 
Government should place with their recommendations the Report of the Tariff Board 
within six months tneir submission before the Assembly. 

^ a lucid speech, Mr. Shroff traced the history of the fiscal policy followed in 
India during the last 60 years which, he declared, was nothing but an illustration 
of political domination by the United Kingdom for the economic exploitation of 
helpless Indian masses. The Fiscal Autonomy Convention was an eye-wasK There 
was too much of the convention and very little fiscal freedom and nothing of 
autonomy. Mr. Shroff protested against the Government’s policy in withholding the 
Tariff Board’s reports indefinitely and urged that reports should be brought without 
delay before the Legislature. Ho realised that mere management of cnrrenoy and 
exchange would not ensure adequate development of the industry in this ooontiy 
but what they wanted was complete reorientation of the economic policy of India 
in line with other industrial countries of the world where fiscal policy would be 
only one unit 

Mr. S. M. Bashir vigorously supporting the resolution deplored Sir James Grigg’s 
“tirade against industrialism and fiscal protection” and said if industrialism was a 
wrong cry, it was at least better than a harangue to silence every cry. In bis 
opinion no development of agriculture was possible by making a fetish of Empire 
markets by importing marketing experts and by holding out pious expectations which 
could never be realised. 

Mr. MohanM Saxma criticised the Government’s action in rejecting protection 
to the woollen and glass industries. The resolution was adopted. 

Indiak Smpmfl Teaitio 

The next resolution which was put from the chair was also passed. It urged the 
Government to take immediate steps to ensure that Indian shipping carries 60 per 
cent of the total cargo and passenger traffic in the coastal as well as in the over- 
seas Hade of India. 

Inhubahoe Law Revihiox 

Mr. K. Santanam moved a resolution expressing satisfaction with the appointment 
by the Government of a special officer, Mr. Ben, to enquire and report in tne matter 
of revision of insurance law, expressing the opinion that this was insufficient and 
suggesting the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to consider 
Mr. Ben’s report, take evidence, if necessary, cf insurance companies and other in- 
terests oonoemett and report to the Government. 

Messrs. Santanam and J. C. Sotalvad put forward the difficulties of Indian insu- 
rance companies in competing with foreign companies. 

Mr. J. J. Kapadia mentioned the point of view of policy^ _holders._ He said that 
the enquiry should speoially prohibit certain speculative activities of insurance com- 
panies, particularly regulate tne unfettered discretion of the Directors, and stop 
taking of too much remuneration by Managing Agents. 

ATr . Boy, supporting the motion, said that he would not mind placing Indian and 
foreign insurance companies on the same footing as long as the particular hardships 
operating again^ Indian companies were removed. 

Mr. B. Aiyar wanted first publioation of Mr. Ben’s report and then its reference 
to committee. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

OlHEE RESOLimONS 

The Federation adopted three more resolutions proposed from the Chair. The first 
urged the Government to give effect to the Drugs Enquiry Commiteee Report' by 
suitable legidation. The second urged substantial reduction in import duties on dye 

B3 
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flhifffl and sodium sulphates and the third endorsed the ^sembly's deoision recom- 
mending State control of SL and S. M. and B. N. W. Railways. 

Eailwat Pinanoes ■ • 

Mr. Manu Subedar moved a resolntion deploring the financial oondition oi Indian 
railways which had been brought about despite frequent and grave wamings from 
the business community in the direction of rigid economy, Indianisation and bnsiness- 
lite management. The resolntion urged upon the Government to institate an enquiry 
at the hands of Indian business representatives into financial oondition of railways 
and suggest changes both in policy and systems of account in range, personal group- 
ing system of rates and classification eto. The contemplated increase in the ratM 
of freights to meet immediate situation, in the opinion of the Pederation, was likely 
to lead to further deterioration. Until the finances of railways were put on a firm 
basis to the satisfaction of the Legislature it would be most unwise to' install the 
proposed statutory railway authoritv which might lead to even more acute mismanage- 
ment of India's most valuable assets. 

Mr. Manu Subedar referred to several important features of administration of 
railway finance partionlarly the crashing interest charges on valuable assets of over 
Es. 7C)0 crores and also to 56 per cent overhead expenditure, _ which was unbusiness- 
like. The Indian business community had emphasised Indianisation and inspite of an 
Indian being in charge of the Bail ways and Oommeroe Departmer^ the position 
to-day was the same or even worse than what it was ten years ago. Unbusinesslike 
handling of the railway rates policy was another source of constant irritation to the 
oommeroiil community and he would suggest the oonstitntion of a Rates Tribunal so 
that this matter should be part of the larger eoonomio poUoy of the oountry, 

Mr. Manu Subedar declared that they were not trying to make politioal capital out 
of mistakes of the Railway Department but their main concern was that the enor- 
mous assets and hundreds of orores invested in the Railway should be managed in a 
manner as would bring prosperity to the oountry. He protested against using rail- 
ways as a miloh cow in British interests and opined that the institution of the 
Statutory Railway Authority was nothing but a device to take away railways irom 
popular control and he asked, whose political influence— Indian or British r Mr. 
Subedar oonoluded that the Government should take serious stops to put railway 
finance in order. Until then they should drop the institation of the Statutory 
Railway Authority. . 

Messrs. R. M. Gandhi, K. Basu, Sodhbaus and Misra also supported the resolution 
which was carried. The Federation then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY— NEW DELHI-5th. APRIL 1936 

Poet Teusis 

When the Federation resumed session to-day a resolution was moved from the 
Chair regarding the constitution of Port Trusts and adopted. 

qihe Federation viewed with serious conoem the present working policy of the 
Port Trust administration in regard to Indianisation of higher Port Trust charges, 
purchase of stores and general administration, and opined that the grievances in the 
above respects were due to tneir being a minori^ on the Boards of Port Trusts. 
The Fedaration, therefore, emphatically urged the Government to amend the consti- 
tutions of Port Trusts, so as to provide statutory Indian majority on the Board to 
enable them to carry on the administrations in the best interests of the country. 

O 0 *t resolution, which was put from the Chair_ and adopted, impressed on 
the Government the neoessi^ of oo lleotion and publication of complete methods of 
competition of non-Indian industrial entorprises and conoems operating in India 
to enable the country to comprehend problems ' relating to establishment and growth 
of Indian conoems behind the Tariff wall. 


Aiot-Iumak Laws 

n-fe" moved that the Federation views with apprehension the lukewarm 

nttitnim of the Government of India in regard to Anti-Indian laws passed in foreign 
ol^ZaM^ar^^imd^raq^^ uiost recent cases being those of the Government 

fo point out the extreme desirability of taking steps for 
proteoting and safeguarding Indian Nation^ and their interests abroad, in case any 
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enoh disoriminatory laws were passed by any foreign Government, the Government 
of India should immediately retaliate. 

Mr. Bidhwa said that unless the Government of India takes drastio action in the 
matter, the position would gradually worsen. No amount of paper sympathy would 
serve the purpose. 

Mr. B. R. Gupta said that owing to the disinterestedness of the Government of 
India in the past, there were new very few places under the sun where Indians 
were weloome, while fereigners found India the safest place to esploit. The resolu- 
tion was passed. 


CHETnARS m Bubma 

On the motion of Mr. N. 0. Jasani, the House also passed a resolution urging 
the Government of India to reoommend to the Burma Government to ^op the pro-' 
ceedings of eviction of Chettiars from the lands in Minbu distriot. Upper Burma. 

Another resolution passed, urged the Governnment of India to undertake legisla- 
tion to make registration of Lis Pendens compulsory. 


SUGAB IndTJSTBT 


Lala Sriram moved that the Government of India having imposed an eroiso 
duty of ES..1-5 per _owt. on snrar manufactured by factories operating vacuum pan 
process, the Federation opines that more rapid and intensive steps should be taaen 
by the Central Government, through the_ Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearoh 
and by the Provincial Government, to raise the standard of cultivation of cane, both 
as to gnality and quantity by the establishment of cane nurseries in all cane-growing 
Provinces, in which oanes of high sucrose content and early and late ripening 
varieties would be propagated for wide distribution to ryots for seed, by dissemina- 
tion of information as to the best methods of cultivation, manuring and irrigation by 
the ertension of the canal system or assistance in well sinking, by research as to 
the methods of combating cane diseases and pests and by the provision of better 
roads, so that cane cultivation costs mav decrease and production increase for the 
benefit of the ryot and the sugar manufacturer, enabling the indnstir to compete 
efieotively with foreign countries before the oipiry of the period of protection to 
the industry. 

The Federation considers that at least two annas per owt, out of the proceeds of 
the excise duty should be allotted for the purposes, as recommended by the Imperial 
Connell of Agricultural Eesearoh. 

The Federation further suggests that Government should carry on an intensive 
research work for the proper utilisation of molasses. 


Lala Bhriiam congratulated the Government on the efforts so far made with a 
view to improving the sugar industry and providing cheap sugar for consumers and 
mentioned the creation of a Teohnologioal Institute at Cawnpore for sugar research. 
He suggested model farms in various parts of the country to find out the best 
varie^ of cane suitable to the climatic and soil conditions in particular areas. Ho 
critioiBed the activities of the Directors of Agriculture who, in several cases, became 
the Menta of profit-making oonoems in the matter of manufacturing artificial manure, 
etc. Be suggested the extraction of alcohol from molasses and hoped Government 
would not sleep over the matter, so that when the time came for the next Tariff 
Board Enquiry, it might be possible for the industry to stand any onslaught on the 
percentage of protection. 

Messrs. Dahanukar and Sanatanam further supported the resolution, which was 
passed. 

•‘Dufseiun” Cadets 


Mr. G. L. Mehta moved: 

(a) The Federation urges the Government of India to take immediate and effective 
steps in order to ensure that Shipping Companies plying in toe coastal trade of India 
should be under obligation to take at least two ‘'Dufferin” Cadets In eaoh of their 
vessels as apprentices for training and also employ qualified officers and engineers 
trained in toe “Dufferin” up to at least 60 per cent of toe total number of officers 
and engineers employed in their ships, as recommended by toe Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee ; 

(b) The Federation urgM toe Government that they should use their infinenoe 
with Shipping Companies like the P. and 0., which receive mail subsidies and patro- 
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nage of the Government and the people of India to employ duly qualified Cadets of 
the “Dufferin” as Officers of their steamers in adequate number ; 

(o) The Federation urges that whenever mail contracts to Shipping Companies 
are made or renewed, definite conditions should be attached to the grant of mail 
subsidies as to the appointment of Indian apprentices and officers in ships belonging, 
to such companies. 

Mr. Mehta, in a lengthy speech, declared that it was subsidy which these ship- 
ping companies were getting and not payment for services, as the Commerce Mem- 
ber sdd in the Assembly, as the word subsidy was even used in postal returns. He 
said the problem was becoming acute and must be tackled by the Government 
immediately. 

Mr. 8. H. LuUa and Mr. Mazumdar strongly supported the resolution, which was 
carried. 

Mr. Haridas Lalji moved a resolution recording emphatic protest against the 
attitude of steamship companies in not accepting measurement of cargo by all regis- 
tered Chambers of Commerce at every port and against the Government for not 
giving fttli effect to the resolution of the Federation in this connection passed in 1923 
and suggesting the appointment of Boards for the purpose of carrying out measure- 
ment work at mim'mnm charge. 

Mr. Buoh supported the resolution, which was carried. 

Dmrr on iMPORiEn Coau 

The last resolution was moved by Mr. A. L. Ojha regarding the coal industry. 

The resolution stated that in view of the most unsatisfactory position of the 
coal industry due to (1) the burden of numerous local taxes, (2) the surcharge on 
railway freight and terminal charges, (3) the unhealthy competition on account of 
imported coal and oil fuel and (4) the recent changes in the coal purchase policy of 
the Government of India for railways which is more or less responsible for the 
wasteful methods of mining with the consequential result of frequent colliery disas- 
ters, this Federation stron^y urges the Government of India to impose immediately 
an adequate duty on imported coal and oil fuel, appoint a committee of enquiry for 
examining the present position of this important basic industry, with a view to sug- 
gesting remedies for its rehabilitation. 

Mr. K. Dutt supported the resolution and it was passed. 

The Federation discussed, several members partioipating, the question of taking 
steps for strengthening the finances of the Federation, with a view to increasing its 
aouvities. The matter was deferred to a later date. In the meantime, the question 
would be considered by various bodies and individuals ooncerned. 

Mr. D. P. Ehaitan moved a vote of thanks, expressing warmest appreciation of 
services rendered by the President, Mr. Padampat Singhania, the youngest President 
of the Federation, being about 32^ears. 

Mr. A. D. Shroff and Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai joined therein to which Mr. 
Singhania made a suitable reply. Thereafter the Federation dispersed. 

Exeouiive CosnnriEB 

The following is the complete Executive Committee for 1036-37 

President : D. P. Khaitan. 

Tioe-President : Kumararaia of Ohettinad. 

Members (elected): Messrs. A. D. Shroffi Mann Snbedar, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 
I^la Bhriram, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. P. • Thakurdas, Mr. Santanam, Mr. Padampat 
Singhania, Mr, R. M Ohinoy, Mr. Dahanukar, Mr. 'Walohand Hiraohand, Mr. Ohunual 
B. Mehta. 

Members (co-opted) : Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Mr. 8. M. Bashir, Mr. B. Das, Eai Bahadur 
Ramsarandas, Babu Gnmoharanial. 

Treasurers : Messrs. A. L. Ojha and 8. O. Law, 


The Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber 

Prosiding over the 28th. Annual General Sleeting of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber, hold m Bombay on the 31st. January 1936, Mr. Manu Subedar dealt -u-ith the 
big changes that are taking place in the distribntion of wealth in the country, whereby 
the pwr ip India are becoming poorer, while the growth of indnstries has created 
opportunities for the rich to beocmo richer, the middle class bearing a relatively 
higher burden of taxes and being oppressed by the perpetual nightmare of lack of 
prospects and unemployment. Ho only hoped tnat India, as a result of these factors, 
■would not suffer from the bitterness of class hatred, in addition to oommunal. 

in export of gold in large quantities, he observed ; — “India sold in 

1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35, an average of Rs. 86 orores less of merchandise every 
year than the average of the previous three years. Elsewhere in the world such a 
sitnatipn is adjusted by a reduction in the exobange ralne, by stimnlating exports 
in various ways and by a rigorous ourtailment of imports. In India not omy has the 
exchange to be maintained, but in official quarters there is great anxiety to secure 
_an_ increase of imports to be paid for by the export of gold. In national economy 
it is not right that India should have purchased the various commodities of commerce 
and paid for them with solid gold. To fritter away this valuable reserve that was 
ill the hands of the population, for the temporary maintenance of exchange was a 
dis-servioe to this country when every county in the world, including England, was 
adding to its gold resources, and most countries in the world were taking up ^ the 
gold that was available inside for the purposes of oontral reserve. 

_ “Other countries in the world have managed to mantain their exchanges by 
stimulating exporbs and putting difficulties in the way of imports, either by higher 
duties, or by quotas, or by developing internal sources to substitute the imports. 
In India not only are the doors kept open, but the Finance Member, who is a zealous 
free trader, ms talking of reducing duties all round with a view to stimulate 
imports, that is to say, with a view to further stimulate the export of gold from India.” 

He next referred to the prevailing agrionltural distress in India, where the 
Indian ^rioultnrist was receiving orores of rupees less for his crops than he used 
to in 10S^29. Iirith reduced purchasing power in has to bear many of the taxes, 
which were inelastic. The freight rates had not been materially reduced. Interest 
and other charges payable by the agrionllurist had not declined and the low bank 
rate^ which they were told was the result of the plethora of money, did not reflect 
business conditions in vogue in India and did not touch the agriculturist who is 
in debt. His complaint against the Government was that, they had not during the 
last five years made any attempt to bring about a rise in the prices of agricul- . 
tural commodities, though the need of such a rise has been aokn owledged over 
and over again even by the officials themselves. 

“Government have always been unwilling to have either expansion of credit or 
that of currency in this country on an adequate scale,” he continued, “because a 
rise in prices and a favourable balance of trade on merchandise would stop the 
export of gold and may actually turn the tide, induoing purchase by India of Eold 
— a position that would clearly be emnarrassing to the Exoha^e Control, the Bank 
of England and the London Money market. There iB_ a oonlliot of interests, and 
in this conflict, those in whose hands the administration of India’s finances are put, 
are not throwing their weight on the side of this country. 

Mr. Subedar criticised at length the Ottawa Agreement which, ho held, benontted 
India, while in our trade relations with 'other countries it actually im'nred Indian 
interests by provoking retaliation. ^Tith regard to protective tariffs, oopditions 
had changed since 19«2, when the Fiscal Commission laid down the pnnoiples, 
even the United Kingdom having gone over to the policy _ of heavy protection; 
bnt the Government still stuck to the old conditions and interpreted them wim 
such strictness and severity as to disagroo with the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board at times and refuse protection. They wanted, therefore, that Government 
should be brought to take more interest in the development of Indian mdustnes 
and trade by defining their policy with regard to protection, and by negobatmg 
bilateral trade agreements with other conntries. Among, the needs of tho trade, 
he suggested the immediate appointment of a Trade Commissioner m Japan ; 
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regnlaiiou o! Indian trade with Germany with the objeot of introduolng a reoipmoal 
arrangement, which would inorease the volome of trade between the two oonnttiK, 
and laws to mate up for the present deBoienoy in the present state of law wita 
regard to the regulation of monopolies, trnats, cartels, pools, eto. _ t > 

finally, oppo^ng the proposed Railway, he said “As a businessman, 1 wonia 

lite the Railways to bo managed on business lines and I would deprecate inter- 
ferenoe with the working of the Railways through political or any other pressure 
either from Indians or Britishers. But the general polioy in oonneotion witn me 
Railways could not be divergent from, and mast be part of, the general Ooenoniio 
policy of the State in India, and the outlook of the Railways towards Inuian 
industries as carriers, and towards Indian manufacturers and supmiers as _ purohasers 
of their equipment and stores, most be distinotly national. The device ot the 
Statutory Board appears to ns as part of the general programme for reservation ot 
financial and economic matters into the hands of_ people Jither than responsible 
Ministers in India with the possibility that political iuflaenoes,! not Indian, but 
English, might interfere with the working of the Railways." 


. The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 

The following is the text of the Presidential 'speeob delivered by Mr. Kanailal 
Jatia at tte Annual General Meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
on the 26lh. February 1936 : — 

It is my painful duty to refer with feelings of sincere regret to the death of 
His late Majesty, Eng George V. Througouht the length and breadth of his vast domains, 
and the world in general, his loss was CTeatly felt, and we in India partioulorly 
monrn his loss at a time when great oonsfituHonal changes are in sight. It was the 
constant desire of His late Majesty that his Indian subjects shonld oooupy their 
rightful place in tlio British Commonwealth of Nations, and with that end in view, 
His Majesty’s reign was one of benevolent care and alfeotion towards his Indian sub- 
jeots in whose betterment ha was greatly interested. His Majesty also enjoyed un- 
failing proofs of the loyalty ot his Indian Empire- a fact which was corroborated only 
in June last by the spontaneous rejoioings all over India on the occasion of His 
Majesty’s Silver Jubilee. On behalf of the Chamber and myself, I offer our heart-felt 
condolences to her graoious Majesty the Queen, and the Members of the Royal 
Fan^ in their great bereavement 

We are, however, fortunnate to find that ourlnew Sovereign Eng- Edward VTII 
has personal experience of this county and we have no donbt that His Majesty 
will take a keen and sympathotio interest in India’s welfare both politio^ly and mate- 
rially. I would now refer to the question of the revision of the Indian inoome-tai 
system. As you all know, the Government of India have appointed two experts 
from the Inland Board of Revenue of Great Britain to examine the entire system 
and the operation of the Income tax Law in India. They are now tonring India 
colleoting material and hearing oral evidenoe from all those interests in this 
question. Representatives of our Chamber also met them on the lOth February 
and disoussed with them the hardships that the oommeroial community is at 
present eiporienoing as a result ot the various anomalies that exist in the Indian in- 
come-tax system. Among the various difficulties exporienoed by the oommercial com- 
I would like to refer to one or two oases which deserve the closest attention 
tu Government of India and the exports. I need hardly say 

that the Income-tax Law as it exists at present is admitteuly defective in more ways 
than one. I would like to draw the attention of the income-tax experts to the neoessity 
ot amepdiDg Role No. 8 of the Indian Income-Tax Act so as to permit a double de- 
preciation allowance on maohinery employed in factories running day and night, beoanse 
®- j ^fiO'fsble Uiat where maohinery has been running day and night for 
in depreoiation at proportionately increased rates should be lUlowed. 

however, bo raised to this proposal on the ground that it would 
be uifiionlt to get authentic proofs of hours of daily work in a factory and also that 
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it wotJd ontail nmoh work on tho Inooms-Tax Dopartniont. I would suggost that tho 
depreoiation aJlowanoB may bs basod upon tho average daily mnniog boars of the 
toanoial year under assessment and that a certificate of the registered auditors mav 
be accepted m regards the hours of work per day. 

Tho jpraotioe ot making a roving inspection of _ account books by reopening the 
oase of uie previous year in the matter of income-tax assessment after tho 
assessee is assessed for the current year is another genuine grievance which 
affects very much _ the commercial community. During the period of assessment 
now-a-dara M the items of the assessee are subjected to careful scrutiny in case 
Mcount books are produced and examined. Yet by virtue of section 34 of tho 
tooome-Tax Act the Income-Tax Officer is empowered to reopen tho assessment of 
m pre^pra year and to call for books and accounts of anv assesses who, the 
omcer thmbs, has escaped assessment under certain heads of income or is assessed 
at too low a rate. This Section 34, as you are all aware, gentlemen, cannot be 
construed as a detective section but only to rectify tho assessment where income 
has escaped. It has been the praotioe of the Income Tax Department to call for 
account books on most frivolous grounds, or even on the basis of anonymous 
mtters posted to an Inootne-Tax Officer instigated by jealonsy or enmity only to 
\arrMs an assessee, and a roving iuspeotion of ncoount books is instituted. Recently 
-u- High Court has heid in simliar ciroumstanoes that the items under 

which the Income-Tax Officer _ thinks that income has partially or wholly escaped 
assessment should be disclosed in the notice that is being served on the assessee • 
bnt inspite of this observation of the Calcutta High Court and without disclosing 
m the notice the income which has esoapedj I understand, that the praotioe ot 
making roving fuspeotfon of acconnt books is still continued fay the Incoms-Tax 
Deparnnent It may be assumed that an assessee can get relief if an appeal is 
preferred before the Commissioner or Asst. Commissioner beoause they are 
impartial judges to give relief where necessary, but, gentlemen, I am sorry to say 
that the assessee gets very little redress of his grievances. It has often happened 
that where a case before an income-tax officer reaches a stage where an appeal will 
he preferred by the assessee, the income-tax officer takes the trouble of consniting 
the Assistant Commissioner or the Commissioner, and this prejudices the mind of 
those higher authorities. One is inclined to feel that the separation of judicial and 
executive functions should be carried out more rigorously also m the realm of income- 
tax. I trust that the Expert Committee will carefully consider this anomaly and 
suggest a suitable remedy to present the harassment to the assessee at the hands of 
the inoome-tax authorities, and further recommend suitable methods where there will 
be no denial of justice to the assessee. 

I would also commend to the attention of these experts the necessity of allowing 
business losses incurred in former years to, be carried forward and set off against 
the profits earned in subsequent years. It is well known that in recent years owing 
to trade depression several firms have been unable to losses. It is therefore only 
fair and reasonable that such set-off should be allowed. 

Gentlemen, let me now refer to another important question affecting the commer- 
cial community and the general public of Calcutta vis. the rates of electricity charged 
by the Caloutte Electric Supply Corporation. The Government of Bengal appointed 
an Advisory Committee in August last whose terms of reference were to advise the 
Government of Bengal on the question of the charges at present levied by tho Cal- 
cutta Electric Supply Corporation Ltd. Representatives of our Chamber appeared also 
before the Committee to give oral evidence. I feel that a public utilily concern like 
the Calcutta Eleotrio Supply Corporation which enjoys a monopoly should consider 
its duty to charge its various customers -as low a rate as it is possible to do. At 
present the charges are very high and they oould be considerably reduced, while 
still distributing a reasonable dividend to the shareholders of the Company. A 
nerusal of the balance sheets of the Calcutta Electrio Supply Corporahou would show 
that its reserves and dividends have been consistently moreMiug, and it has 
issued even bonus shares. It is well-known that the Calcutta Elwtno Supply Cor- 
declared dividends at the high rate of 13 per cent for the last few years. 
Sderiig th^present ^ conditions, I feel thaj for a public uWity company 
like the Of^outta Eleotrio Supply Corporation which does not meet 
oomnetition and whose chances of incurring losses are negligible, a dividend of 13 
ic far nn the hieh aide. If the present dividend is reduced to a lower level 
per cent far on tue ? jj charged, at present, to the consumers. 

alrapZntetiJ^ of°o?^ ThamSr ‘So^sed'the’ viei? that^the Advisory Com- 
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mittee should carefully invesHgate the items on which the Corporation charges de- 
preciation and should also see as to whether block capital consiste of obsolete maohi- 
nery or other items for which provision for depreciation is neoMsary. I would also 
suggest that the Government of Bengal should make a careful investigation into the 
administration expenses of the Corporation as well as into the necessity of Indiani- 
Sation of the superior staff of the Corporation as far as possible. I tnist that the 
Advisory Committee have considered all these points which were placed before them 
and have made suitable recommendations to the Bengal Government in regard to the 
advisability of making a reduction in the charges at present levied by the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Coiyoration. 

Gentlemen, turning from n public utility corporation to Government, it is not 
too great a step. As you all know Posts and Telegraphs are valuable moans of 
communication in the life of a country and their charges in India are at_ present 
very high. The rates for post cards, stamps for envelopes, etc_. _ were all increased 
at a time when India was faced with deGoit budgets. This crisis no longer exists, 
as revealed by the Report of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department for the 
year 193^36 recently issued by the Government. The net result of working for 
1034-35 was a surplus of over Rs. 37 lakhs as compared with a net deGoienoy of 
more than Rs. 61 lakhs during the year 1933-34. Of all the branches of the 
department, such as the Post Office, Telegraphs and Telephone and Radio, the 
Post Office earned the highest surplus to the extent of Rs. 24 lakhs as compared 
with a deGoit of Rs. 11.6 lakhs during the previous year. When one sees suoh 
bright indications of revenue in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, it is but 
natural that an appeal for a general reduction in postal rates is being made, and I 
trust the Einanoe tomber wiU give adegnate relief from the burden of postal rates 
which were increased when an emergency arose but which to-day no longer exists. 

Gentlemen, I shall not allow this occasion to pass without making some obser- 
vations in remrd to the Gnances of Bengal. I think a reference to this important 
question is all the more necessary because recently Sir Otto Niemeyer, who has 
been entrusted with an enquiry relating to the adjustment of Central and Provin- 
cial Finances of India, has oolleoted all the facts for an equitable settlement of 
Bengal’s just claims. We in Bengal are deeply indebted to His Excellency Sir 
John Andsrson for his consistent and able advocacy of Bengal’s case for Gnanoial 
readjustment, and his speech at 8k Andrew’s Day Dinner, a few months back, is a 
striking example of the eamestnass of his desire for promoting the welfare of the 
people of the province and of securing a just treatment for Bengal at the hands 
of the Central Government. It is haimy necessary for mo to refer hero to the 
d^orable condition of Bengal’s Gnances and thh recurring deOoits since the year 
1930-31. The revenues derived from various sources of taxation such 
as excise, stamps, forest and registration have been reduced on an average 
of about two crores of rupees during the last Gve years, and this is 
mainly duo to the deteriorabon in the economic oondibon of the people. 
Jute, which is the mainstay of Bengal’s agricultural popnlabon, has failed to 

5 ‘eld au adequate return to the ryots whose debts are increasing at alarming rates. 

nly year before last, the Central Government agreed to remit one half of the jute 
export duty to Bengal in reoognibon of the just claims put forward by the Bengal 
Government Moreover, the Government of Bengal imposed last year, Gve new taxes 
in order to make up a Mrtion of their huge deGcita. Although the present Gnanoial 
position as revealed on Monday last by Sir John Woodhead snows signs of improve- 
ment it is clear that for years to come Bengal cannot embark upon any ambitions 
programme of economic reconstruction if she is to continue in her present position 
which is the creation of the Meston Award. From the year 1919 when the Reforms Act 
was passed this province has been paying on an average of about four crores of rupees 
every year by way of Jute export duty, which is now reduced to one halt I am Grmly , 
of opmion that if fuU justice were done to Bengal by a total remission of the jute ex- 
port duty, ^n^ will have less reason for complamt on this important question. I 
bust that Sir Otto Niemeyer will give oarefnl oonsidoration to the oaso of Bengal 
for an equitable adjustment of her claims, and make suitable recommendations which 
win reheve the Gnanoial distress of Bengffi. 

oonolnrie^ Gentlemen, J wish to 3iank the Members of the Committee for 
T c^peration with me in the discharge ■ of my rerponsibility, and 

Chamber will lend tSeir support m the same 
courteous manuor for the beueGt of our Chamber as in the past 


The B. & O. Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Chamber of Commerce 
held at Patna on the 21st. March 1936, Sao Bahadur D. D. Thacker^ President of 
the Chamber, said : — 

“The present worldwide depression which began in 1930 is responsible for the 
slow progress in the recovery of world trade^ and several conntries in the world are 
trdng their might and main to improve their trade. The problem seems to be one 
calling for a fair adjustment between production and distribution all over the world. 
It is admitted on all hands that over production is one of the causes that contributes 
to the present depression, and that the snrplns of goods in one country does not find 
a ready market in other countries, because each country is trying to become econo- 
mically self-sufficient To us in India, our export trade consists mainly of agricul- 
tural commodities and raw produota whereas the import trade of India consists of 
artiplea whoUy or mainly manufactured. The effects of tne depression were felt by 
India more keenly owing to the greater fall in prices of agricultural products and 
raw materials as compared with manufactured articles, which will be evident from 
the fact that in 1928-29, the year preceding the commencment of the present depres- 
sion, the value of soma of the principal crops in Bihar and Orissa was estimated at 
Rs. 137 orores, whereas in l9^-34 it was Es. 65 orores only ; i. e., a reduction of 
Ite. 82 orores. Such a disastrous faU in agrionltural prices has been directly respon- 
sible for the reduced purchasing power of the masses who form the bulk of the 
population in India and who depend mainly on ngrionltnre for their subsistence. It 
IS indeed gratifyii^ to note that during recent years the Government of India have 
•taken various stops to improve the condition of the_ cultivators, by disseminating 
knowledge about improved methods of agriculture, farming and husbandry, by estab- 
lishing demonstration farmi, by appointing marketing officers to help the ryots to 
dispose of their agrionltural products, etc. In spite of all these measures, however, 
agnoultural pro^erity still seems to be distant, and I am inclined to think that the 
Ooverument of India should undertake an intensive programme of economic planning 
over a series of years, with a view to effeot au all round improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people. 

“The development of the sugar industry in Bihar under the impetus of protection 
is indeed responsible for giving direct assistance to the cultivator’s of sagarcane. Bihar 
at present stands second in point of importance in the production of snear in 
India, and had it not been for such a rapid,development in the sugar industry, the cul- 
tivators would have been in still greater distress for want of remunerative prices for 
their agricultural products. At a time when agricultural products failed to give an 
odeq^uate return, too culHvatioa of sugarcaue came in handy for _ the agriculturists 
who were assured of reasonable price of their sugarcane. There is every prospect 
of the sugar industry making stiff greater progress provided the necessary co-opera- 
tion is forthcoming between the Government and the people. 

“I am sorry to observe that its position at present is anything but satisfactory. 
In recent years, it can hardly be said to have received just treatment at the hands 
of the Government of India. As you all know, the coal industry submitted a scheme 
for the restriction of the output of coal in order that production might not outstrip 
domand and better prioes-might be realised for the coal raised. But the Government 
of India did not see their way to adopt this scheme even though this scheme was 
strongly supported by Tour Excellenoy’s Government. The coal industry is at present 
labouring under various handicaps, such as snr-oharge on Railway freigut and compe- 
tition of foreign coal in distant markets like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Ceylon, etc. The 
total abolition of sur-oharge on railway freight on coal is an immediate necessity 
as otherwise coal would find it difficult to move freely to distant markets in India 
and compete with foreign ooaL The Government of India should also impose au 
increased duty on coal entering into India in order to protect the indigenous industry. 

“Another matter which has of late created some amount of anxiety in the public 
minds is the question of conservation of the coal resources of the country, p^ou- 
larly of the better quality of the Jharia coal, suitable for metaffnrgical purposes. 
- Inma has vast resources of Iron and other ores and it would Indeed be a very great 
national calamity if in the future, coal be not available for development of the iron 
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and steel Indastry for ■whioh there Is a bright future before the oouutry. Sir Lewis 
Fermor, EL. Ex-Director of the Geolo«oal Survey .of India has, in his recent address 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, laid very CTeat stress on this danger of coal- 
famine and it is to be hoped that the Government of {India will take the matter up 
at an early date and with the co-operation of the industry, devise some measures 
whioh may prolong the life of the hatter class of Jharia coal for the development of 
metallurgical indusmy. 

“Before I leave tno subject of coal, I think I should say something particularly 
regarding the soft coke trade on whioh the bulk of collienes working second class 
coal are mainly dependent at present. 0 ntsido tho domestic hearth there is at present 
very little onsrom for second class coal. 

“I shall now refer to the mica industry In brief. Mica occupies the third plane 
in the list of minerals raised in this province. I am happy to say that the industry is 
progressing fairly well, as will be evident from the increasing exports of mioa during 
the recent years, in 1932-33 the shipment of mica amounted to 40,000 owts. valued 
at Es. 82 lacs, in 1933-34 this increased to 66,000 owts. valued at Rs. 46_l_aca : while 
in 1934-36, the figures were 105,000 owts. valued at 69 laos. The position of this 
industry, tnorefore, seems to be very enoouraging, particularly when we remember 
that the pre-war average of export was only 49,000 cwts. I have every hope that 
the mica industry will continue to progress satisfactorily in view of its increasing 
use in various branches of industries. 

“I may taka the liberty of referring hero to two important enquiries whioh are 
being conducted on behalf of the Government and the results of which may affect 
our destinies in a large measure. 

“The first of these enquiries relates to tho modifioation of Income Tax law and 
its administration in this country for tho examination of whioh the Government of 
India have requisitioned the services of two Experts from the Board of Inland 
Revenue. This Chamber has already submitted its Memorandum before the Commi- 
ttee and our representatives have also been orally examined. The announcement 
made by tho Finance Member in Introducing the Government of India Budget, 
raising the minimum limit of income tax assessment from Rs. 1,000 to Es, 2,000, is 
a happy angury. This will automatically remove some of the hardships under whioh 
small assessess have been labouring. There is no doubt, however, that the law and 
its administration as at present do require important modifications and it is to bo 
earnestly hoped that while amending the law. Government will take full account of 
the feeling in the country in respect of -the carrying forward of losses, suitable 
allowances for depreciation, particularly on machinery running double shift and on 
wasting assets like coal mine, the removal of difficulties in the way of reoo^sing 
partitions of the members of a Joint Hindu family although they may under the 
Hindu Law be actually separate, some allowance for the dependent members of tho 
family, and tho formation of an Independent Appellate Authori^ 'on questions of fact 

Dealing with the question of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s enquiry the Eao Bahadur said : 
“This Chamber has already submitted a Memorandum pointing out the financial 
disabilities under whioh this province has been labouring and has suggested certain 
remedies. It is to be earnestly hoped that the claims of this province wul receive full 
consideration, and not only ample provision for suitable subvention will be made but that 
also when the time comes for a redistribution of Income tax receipts amongst the 
provinces, this re-distribution will be done on n basis which will not only take into 
twoonnt our large population but also make it possible for ns to approaoh the stan- 
dard of material advancement attained in the sister provinces like the IJ. P. and tho 
Punjab. For the purpose of determining the standard of re-distribution this Chamber 
has suggested an admirable scheme whioh I earnestly commend to the consideration 
of Bir Otto Niemeyer. 

“I should now, with your Mrmission, deal with another question, that is in 

since the time has now come when the 
tsio up its mind whether or not to take over the management of 

liwin terms of their . contract, rather severe critioisms have late 

nublin railway service. The grievances of the travelling 

Provincial nns classic and tho representatives of the public on the 

the present tvifii 0“® another in condemning 

mnaFX reSlTthaf doubt, tho grievances do exist, but wl 


For instance. It made and are under contemplation, 

eervice on the metOT gunge s^tem^nSudla^ probnhly . the second fastest passenger 
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‘‘I may say a word here about the Chamber’s policy and faith. This Chamber has 
been consistently and continuoasly co-operating with the Government and has 
always stood for a policy of reform by constitutional means, and there is no reason 
to suppose that it will ever deviate frem that policy. No distinction of community, 
caste, cr colour is observed in extending its services and membership, and to-day 
it is composed of corporations, firms and individuals represented by persons, Indian 
and European, Hindu and Muslim alike. The Chamber is now a recognised body of 
experts and is consulted both by the Government and the public, on all Important 
questions affecting the public particularly the commercial community. Its members 
are invited to sit on special committees and to tender evidence before them. It has 
secured representations on important public bodies, like the E. L Ey. Advisory 
Committee, the B. & N. "W. Ry. Advisory Committee, tho Senate, the Board of 
Industries, etc., and not the least of them, the Bihar Legislative Assembly under the 
new Reforms. In this latter connection, our best thanks are due to the Bihar 
Government which championed our cause and to the Committee presided over by Sir 
Lawrie Hammond which recognised the strength behind our iust demand. 

“Before I proceed to request your Excellency to declare this session open, I may 
be permitted to refer to one need of tho Chamber. This Chamber is in the eleventh 
year of its existence and has been achieving progressively increased importance and 
recognition. The need for a suitable building to house it has been keenly felt for 
some time past in order to centralise and co-ordinate its activities. It has, therefore, 
been proposed to approach the Government for allotting a suitable plot of land where 
the Chamber's building may be constructed, and I earnestly hope and trust that tho 
Government will give a favourable consideration to our request in this behalf. 


The S. 1. Chamber of Commerce 

The 26th. annual meeting of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce was held 
at Madras on the 30th. March 1936, Sowcar Abdul Hahim Sahib presiding. In tho 
course of his speech maying the adoption of the annual report, Sowcar Abdul 
Hakim, the outgoing chairman said : — 

We are yet in the depths of depression and what ray of hope was visible during 
the closing months of 1936 has been fading away. Prices and the purchasing power 
of the masses still remain at a low ebb. In this mood of gloom merchants are apt 
to be too susceptible to any and every circumstance tending to improve the situation 
and plunge into speculative dealings in the expectation of a boom. Such sporadic 
and ill-regulated enthusiasm is bound to retard still farther any chances of return 
to_ normal conditions. The plethora of exchange clearing agreements, import quotas, 
high tariffs and other effective barriers to international trade have complicated the 
economic policy of every country and every attempt by the League of Nations to 
reduce tho barriers has so iar proved futile. The orgy of economic nationalism rules 
the world and each country has of course been paying and will continue to pay a 
heavy price in purchasing such a policy. . . 

The import and export trade of India, as of other countries, has been suffenng 
very badly. Our chief exports have been losing the customary markets. Our mound- 
nut is losing in France, Germany and Italy ; our castor-seed in the United States of 
America ; our cotton and tanned hides and skins are struggling hard to retain the 
old markets. India cannot hope to retain those markets without concluding separate 
trade agreements with those countries and appointing competent Indian trade com- 
missioners in those countries who would bring buyers and sellers together, popula- 
rise our products and watch the interests of Indian exports. It is of course very 
important also that indigenous banks should be ^ helped to open branches abroad, 
transaot exchange business and handle Indian goods in those_ markets when neoessa^. 
At the same time serious attempts should be made to cultivate the home mmket by 
all possible means such as reduction of railway freight, organisation of markets and 
propaganda, establishment of public warehouses etc. Transport charges are the 
biggest stumbling bloc to the promotion of injand trade and I am ’’unable to appp^ 
ciate the irrational attitude of port trusts which are still levying the_ post-war high 
port charges and harbour dues and decrying the railways for making any freight 
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reductions to obtain more traffic. The railway administrations must drasHoally revise 
their rating policy in order to encourage overland transport The Railway Board 
should not be content with merely making annual raids on the depreciation fund to 
feed the unrepentant railways but must take in hand the question of drastic econo- 
mies in espenffiture and of writing down the rates. Similarly each port would be 
well advised in reducing harbour dues and effecting economies. 

It would have been so wise on the part of Government' if they had adopted the 
policy of reducing the tar burden more wholeheartedly. Emergency taxes are raised 
to void deficits and when they bring surpluses Government are not expected to 
fritter them away on new schemes instead • of abolishing the temporary levy. The 
surcharges on the income-tax and supertax, and on customs duties still remain 
although funds have been available to write them down. Such a poh’oy belies 
Government solicitude for the masses. '' 

The indebtedness of the masses remains a huge problem : bpt l do not think that 
the country as a whole is going to be benefitted by debt conciliation schemes which 
seek to rob the creditor and feed the debtor. His Highness the Aga Khan has sug- 
gested the drastic step of reducing the rupee price to 1 sh. It cannot be denied that 
many advanced countries which reduced the exchange value ol_ their currencies 
have been benefitted by it. It is also true that anticipating the Indian businessmen’s 
prediliction for the 16 d. rupee, Parliament have banged the door on the question. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that Indian economic interests demand at least 
the restoration oi the old exchange value of 16 d. in order to enable Indian producers 
to realise better prices without disturbing the world level of the prices or the posi- 
tion of Indian commodities in the world markets. The present condition of our export 
trade leaves much to be desired since Jt dees no t prodnoe enough to pay our annual 
foreign obligation and consequently depends upon the ceaseless export of gold when 
all the world over there is such a scramble for gold and every attempt is made to 
conserve gold resources. The surplus of exports over imports was Rs. 16 orores in 
1935. As against Bs. 25 orores in 1934 and Bs. orores- in 1033 the export of gold was 
Es. 44 orores, Rs. 60 orores and Rs. orores in those years respeebvely. That is 
why there is a public outcry that wo are living on our capital resources. Neither have 
Government riven any attention to the popular demand to reduce India’s foreign 
obligations. Every year sterling loans are maturing ; money is very cheap, sterling 
resources are available. It would have been so easy for Government to raise cheap 
rupee loans and pay oft the sterling loans. I think that the Reserve Bank, being a 
shareholders’ bank, ought to interest itself In these matters of financial conservation. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the 31st annual general meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce, held at New Delhi, on the 14Ui. April 1936, Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee, 
^ Chairman, warmly welcomed the Hon. J. N. G, Johnson, Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, who had shown continued interest in the Chamber. 

After referring to _ the loss to the Empire in the death of King Geroge, Mr. 
Mnkherji briefly reviewed business conditions during the past year. He urged re- 
oneutation of the whole policy of railway rating and also paying of such loans 
''^h^eon interost was high with a view to improve railway finance. 

The process of civil aviation, he thought, was very slow. To ensure complete 
snccMS of the Empire_ development sobeme which was expected to be inaugurated 
? essential that mails within India should be carried by air at oonsi- 

irequenoy. Jfr. Mukhtrjee criticised the Assembly’s decision terminating the 
* 1,0 wont on to demonstrate the fallacy of the decisions by examining 

”Or£iOff of thO ftirrSfimAnt in COmo /Tofnfl l-l n ovyit\Ti neiorvyi was 



had bppn ® questioa of snoh vast mome 

Mr considerations other than strictly economic, 

Fund and the meeting, referred to the late King’s Silver Jubilee 

onefita which noorued to the Delhi Province therefrom. Ho annonn- 
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ocd hor ExoGlIency and her CommitteG had very kindly found it possible opera- 
Lng through the Centiral^ Assooiatlon of Indian Red Cross to allot a further consider- 
able sum for the establishment of King George V travelling dispensary to work 
oonbnuously throughout rural areas in Delhi. The Chief Commissioner expressed 
CTatitnde to the Finanoe Motnbor ■who found it possible, after lean years, to assign at 
jeast finanoial prorision for remo'val of refuse and disposal of sewage, so ■vitally im- 
portant to the residents of Delhi. 

Turning to the Punjab State Aid to Industries Act, Mr. Johnson promised fullest 
examination of any reprraentation on the matter submitted by the Chamber. Ilie 
improvement and extension scheme for Delhi was now being investigated by a special 
officer and the question^ of special area for factories in Delhi would receive due 
consideration. Dealing with the Chamber’s representation in the future legislature, 
he hoped that the opportunities offered to the representatives of the Chamber would 
be fullv utilised. Conolnding. Mr. Johnson joined in expressing gratPnde and 
goodwill to Lord and Lady Willingdon. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

The annual Conference of the Malabar Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Calicut on the 27lh. June J936. Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti, in the 
course of his presidential speech, said that the commeroial and economic 
questions now engrossed the attention of the world and Indians should 
study these problems almost unceasingly. The Chambers of Commerce all 
over the conntry shonid be strengthened and businessmen should treat these as part 
of their business organisations. They were aware that in the Government of India 
Act, a part of which was to come into force by next April, there was only one seat 
allotted to the commerce of the Presidency in the local Assembly and that that was 

f iven to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. On that matter they had no 
onbt a grievance but ho was an optimist and think that every thing happenra wk 
for the best. Nothing great was ever achieved without a grievance and he thought 
that this grievance of their would demolish the hedge round that field and really 
representative character be infused into it. He hoped that every trade would organise 
itself. Every functional and territorial organisation should be affiliated as members 
of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

There was yet another handicap in the qualification of a voter for the commerce 
oonstituenoy. That was that every voter snonld be an Income-Tax assessee for any 
year in five preceding years on an income of Rs. 10,000. That high qualifioaHon had 
made the representation plutocratic and deprived of some really capable bnsinesmen 
of representation. "V^atever might be the possibilities and failings of the new cons- 
titution, he added, it was imperative that the tried and tested Nationalists must 
capture the legislatures and seats of power. 

He had no doubt, the speaker continued, that they heard with great relief the 
verdict of the Asssembly to terminate the Ottwa Pact. Their pleasure was shared ^ 
businessmen all over the country, if not by all the contracting parties. The basie 
idea of that agreement was not what India should gain but the fear what she might 
lose. Their President, in his address, in May 1934, had said that “Ottawa Agreement 
■ had only diverted trade and had not given any stimulas to India’s exports." 

"With England, he proceeded, their terms should bo slightly different this time, 
preference being on the side of India. India was a debtor country to England. She 
imported not omy her goods but also her nationals. England must take their products 
at world prices in payment of their charges. She must not expect to be paid in 
gold. In the trade agreements with Lancashire and Japan they had not made suffi- 
cient provision for keeping in taot the hand-weaving industry. 

Adverting to socialism the speaker oontinned, it was a thorny subject with which 
he hesitated to deal excepting to state that the subject had not been well studied 
by protagonists and antagonists. That observation of his was itsolf the outcome of 
confused and contradictory ■views of the belligerents of the wordy war-fare. Recent- 
ly they had had an interesting skirmish between the President of the Congress and 
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the President of tho Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. _ Both of ttem were said to 
have given their views on socialism in their extra oiSoial _ capaoiUes. Bat the 
of these dignitaries had given much room for soma searohinM of the heart m polmoai 
and commercial oiroles. The history of big indnstry in this country, Mr. tJami 
part of the consumer and Yenhatnonalam oonlinnod, was one of heavy saonuoes on the 
grower of raw produce They had willingly given their full co-operation in the hopo 
that the industries would stand on their own legs in the near fntnre and_ return the 
benefits to tho country as a whole. Therefore proprietors of big business snoula 
look to the interests of the country first before they looked to their own profi]®- , , 
In the impending renewal of the trade agreement vfith Japan nnhke the last 
ocoasion, the whole range of oompeting Japanese imports must be token into aooonnt 
such as hosiery, stefel and cement and the favonrable balance of trade. 

Nearer, home they ware having pin prioks from Ceylon. The States of Travancore, 
Cochin and British ilala bar were londly complaining against Ceylon^e dumping of 
cocoannte and oil into India while Ceylon gnaslied her teeth agamst what they 
callod the ingratitude of the West Coast for the employment she was proriding for 
many of her unwanted children. They had now a favonrable trade balance^ with 
Ceylon and they should be chary of distributing it if only Ceylon had been mindful 
of prorimity and affinity with the mainland. Being under a different constitution 
sho had treated India almost as a foreign country, in fact a shade less favourable 
than the United Kingdom. Ceylon’s import trade in goods manufactured in India 
was more with foreign countries than with India. She bought more hosiery, textiles 
and cement from foreign countries than from India. Ho hoped that storm in tho 
tea pot would bring the two countries together and be had every flops that it would be 
BO in that the President of the Ceylon ChambeT of Commerce was a South Indian 
who might be expected to appreciate the Indian point of view. 

He found that the West Coast people were very fond of Ceylon tobacco and he 
hoped they paid for it by their delioions bananas. There was an agonising cry of 
unemployment particularly in this part of the country. He would venture to ask 
them if the possibility of tobacco plantation had been examined. Many waterways 
were neglected on aocoont of railways. Since then most of the railways had beoome 
State oonooms. The two railway systems in their presidency were still private 
oonoems. The Assembly had recently recommended to the Government to absorb 
them on the completion of their term which is within the next five years. Their 
interest in the profits of these systems conld not be wholehearted and tho country 
might not feel impelled to give any co-operation to the Government in combating 
the keen competition of the road transport. Coasting trade conld be further developed 
as Bombay was a vast market for ooir, oopra, tea, p^epper and other spices. Rubber 
factories had sprung up in Karaohi, daloutta and Tnvandnun. With tho advantage 
of the Kerala Soap Ihstitute the export trade in cocoannt oil and 'fish oil ought to 
be ro-established. 

Their internal trade sufiered fpm several other impediments- which fortunately 
were capable for removal and adjnstibility by tho peoplo themselves. Their informa- 
tion regarding each trade was hopelessly meagre and organisation of salesmanship 
was non-existent. Their credit facilities were simply arohaio. He ventured to sug- 
gest that the Chambers of Commerce ehonld depute committees and commissions to 
study the sonroe of CTowth and possibilitos of each trade and suggest methods of 
i^onstruction and salesmausliip in each trade. That reconstmotion would, he thought, 
be nblo to absorb some thousands of intolligent young men. 

Cochin Harbour had, though it affected Madras, brought them nearer Bombay and 
United Kingdom. Bostal and Telegraph facilities had increased and he 
thought thev most not bo parsimonious in thoir praise of tho Direotor-General and 
Dir rrnnk Noyoo, despite their rofosal to rodnoe the postage on card^ for the faoili- 
ues they were providing tho oommeroial community. They ns members of Chambers 
1 'Uommerce have a duty to their brethren to supply them with information on all 
matters whion in effoct meant all matters, by means of trade journals. All 
^hambers of Commoroe must combine to form a statislioal resoaroh and publioity 
bureau, collect information, study and examine each trade and broadcast the rosnlt of 
their ttimbDg and discovery. 



The All-India Trade Union Congress 

15th. Session — Bombay — 17tb. May 1936 

The 16th Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress opened at Kamgar 
Maidan, Bombay on the 17tli. May 1936 in the presence of a large gathering of 
workers and Trade Unions leaders. Mr. Jnwharlal Nehru, Congress President, together 
with other locai Congressites and Socialists were present. 

Mrs. Uulji Manihen Kara^ President, and Mj. 8. B. Jabatoalla, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in the course of their addresses, laid stress on the necessity 
for immediate unity m Labour ranks and forming an anti-imperialist front of all 
elements in the country for fighting for independence. Both urged closer oontaot be- 
tween Trade Unions and the Indian National Congress and welcomed Mr. Nehru’s 
efforts in this direction, \7hile Mr. Jabatoalla wanted leaders of the National Trade 
Union Federation to give up their present attitude and go the whole hog for struc- 
tural unity, Mrs. Maniben Kara was prepared to acoept ilr. Giri’s compromise pro- 

E osal for a merger of the two wings of Labour for a year but urged Mr. Giri and 
is friends not to insist on three-fourths majority as regards a decision on political 
questions and suggested two-thirds majority instead. Both maintained that unity must 
Go achieved as that alone would enable them to fight anti-working class forces. / 

Mr. Jabatoalla drew attention to rationalisation and said that it was a serious menace 
to workers. What was needed in the circumstances was a national offensive of 
workers against offensive capitalists. The question of general strike of all industrjes 
had become a praotioal one. He regretted that at a time, when unity was essentj al, 
all efforts at Trade Union unity had failed. He blamed the leaders of the Natio nal 
Trade Union Federation for this failure and appealed to workers to bring pressure 
on their leaders. The immediate problem before them was how best to forge a 
powerful united front against Imperialism. This could be done only by co-opera- 
tion with other organisations partionlarly the Indian National Congress. He advoca- 
ted oolleotive affiliation of Labour with the Indian. National Congress and severely 
criticised the Congress for postponing a deciston on the office questioUj which, in 
his opinion, should never have ueen considered at oH, as the new constitution was 
not worth looking at. 

Mrs. Maniben Kara, at the outset, referred to the incarceration of Messrs. Euiker, 
Nimbkar and other Trade Uunion workers and •then dealt at length with repression. 
She also devoted a considerable portion of her speech to the growth of Fascism in 
the world and indicated how it was a growing meance to the working class interests. 
She warned the Indian National Congress leaders that there were elements of Fascism 
within it which would show their heads if not checked in time. She nest referred 
to war danger and welcomed Mr. Nehru’s anti-war move and assured him of the 
co-operation of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Mrs. Kara next dealt with the new constitution, characterised it as a “new charter 
of slavery” and said that it could be rejected only by rnass action and not by creating 
constitutional deadlock or much less by accepting ministerial offices. She advocated 
that a united front by all opposed to the new_ constitution must be built up imme- 
diately and the country’s attention should be immediately focussed on the need for a 
Constituent Assembly which alone was competent to draw up a constitution for the 
country. The rejection of Reforms, she said, did not mean the boycott of councils, 
which should bo used as propaganda platforms. 

Regarding forthcoming elections she suggested the formation of a national demo- 
cratic block consisting of all elements in the country opposed to new ^forms. It 
should be the endeavour of this bloc to enforce national, economic and political demands 
through the legislatures. If such a bloc was formed, she stated that the working 
classes would support the Congress candidates, provided they accepted the 
programme embodying the minimum demands of workers. She also urged the 
Congress to set up Labour candidates in predominantly labour areas. These 
preliminary activities would, however, have simificance only if they reflected a 
far more rigorous mass movement outside and the immediate task _ in India 
to-day was the building up of most-broadbased and militant mass action. She 
had no dpubt that the ludiau National Congress was the best organisation to do this 
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because of Its wide ramifications. Hera again Mr. Jawaharlal Nebru had given a 
correct lead and the All-India Trade Union (Jongress, as the central organisation of 
militant wotting class movement in India, should establish relations of close co-ope- 
ration with the Indian National Congress. 

The President nest dealt -with dissensions in Labour ranks and briefly referred 
to the Nagpur split and subsequent efforts to repair the breach. She revetted that 
the National Trade Union Federation was not prepared for unity. . If they could not 
have immediate structural unity, as the nert best thing she euggested that the Trade 
Union Congress should accept Mr. Girl’s proposal but hoped Mr. Giri would give 
up insistence on three-fourths majority for a decision on political issues and substitute 
two-thirds majority iustcad. She also hoped that both groups would bB_ allowed 
freedom to carry on political propaganda. With such modifications • Mr. Giri’s pro- 
posals might be accepted as a pentutimato step towards structural unity. She wm 
guided in striving at this conclusion by _ the supreme necessity to close up their 
ranks and give united resistance to the growing oapitmist offensive. 

Addressing the Congress, Pt. Jatvaharlal Nehru appealed to the working 
classes and the Trade Union Congress to establish closer contact with the 
Congress. The Congress was the only organisation in the country, he said, which had 
attempted to bdng about a revolution. “Yon claim to be revolutionaries and 
raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not bring freedom,’’ ho added. “Although 
there is fundamental differonoa in the ideology and methods of working of the 
Indian National Congress and the Trade Union Congress, I firmly believe those two 
bodies can still work in nnision In regard to many matters.” Therefore he emphas- 
ised the need for closer contact 

“The existenoo of a foreign Government eclipsed many other issues and I believe 
that only politioal freedom can solve cur dilBoulties,” Ilr. Nehru emphasised. Ho 
urged the workers to influence policy of the leaders and not to be mere blind followers. 
He also urged them to close up their ranks and bring about unity without saorificing 
principles. 

As regard talk about class struggle, Mr. Nehru said that no one liked it bnt mere 
dislike would not altar the facts since class struggle was there. It was, therefore, wrong to 
deny its existence. If the National Congress hadlgnored their grievances in the past, they 
had the right to oritiolso it but he warned them against indulging in mutual recrimi- 
nations and abuse which would not be conducive to harmony and co-operation. 

Several messages received from the League against Imperialism and other Assoola- 
Uons were read at the Confess. 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee, tho President, Mr. Jawaharlal - 
Nehru, Mr. Achut Pattwardhan add Mr. Indulal Zagnik bad addressed, the Congress 
passed a condolence resolution regarding Dr. Ausari’s death and adjourned. 

Reaolub'on* — 2nd. Day 18lb. May 1936 

The Congress took up consideration of the resolutions adopted by the executive 
committee. There were on tho agenda paper nearly 80 resolutions, only five or sir 
of which were duly moved and seconded while the rest were put from the chair 
and passed. 

New OossmuTioB 

The first resolution to be moved was one strongly condemning the Government 
of India Act, declaring the determination of the working classes to adopt an attitude 
of irreconcilable hostility to the new Aot, demanding a constituent assembly and 
emphatically declaring against office acceptance. Several speakers, 'including Mr. 
Jawharlal Nehru, supporting tho resolution, condemned tho Government of India Aot 
and emphasised the need for agitation for a constituent assembly. 

SuTPHESsioN or Orvn. LtBEariES 

The second resolution condemned the civil liberties and accorded support to tho 
Indian National Oongtess in its move to form a Civil Liberties Union. 

The third resolution condemned the continued' repression, while the fourth 
demanded the immediate release of Messrs. Snbhas Bose, Ruikar, Nimbkar, M. N, 
Hoy, Mnknndalal Sircar and other labour leaders and detenus. The fifth sent greet- 
ings to the pesantry. 

The seventh resolution condemned Imperialist wars and called on tho working 
ci^es to join hands with the Indian National Congress in conducting anti-war 
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The eighth resolation seat greetings to the people of Abyssinia. 

T, U. 0. AKD IirouK Nahonai. Conoress 

The ninth resolution defined the relations of the -working classes and the Trade Union 
Congress with the Indian National Congress. It omphatioally declared that the work- 
ing classes must actively participate in the national movement and establish relations 
of close co-operation with the InJian National Congress with the object of broaden- 
ing and deepening the national _ struggle for independence. Such co-operation was 
possible only if the Indian National Congress supported the working classes' imme- 
tote economic and political demands and made suitable provision for the participa- 
tion of workers in the Congress throngh their class organizations. It urged affiliated 
unions to develop common action with the local Congress organizations in order to 
(1) reject the new. constitution (2) oppose imperialist war, (3) defend the Soviet Union 
(4) defend civil liberUes and (6) safegnard and advance tne working class interests. 

The tenth resoluticn welcomed the formation of the rapid CTOwth of the Congress 
Socialist party and thanked the party and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru on the work done 
at Lucknow. 

The eleventh resolution welcomed the Lucknow Cooctoss resolation to establish 
closer relations between the National Congress and workers and peasadts and urged 
the creation of a genuine anti-imperialist front. 

The twelfth resolation demanded the collective representation of labour in the 
Indian National Congress through labour unions. 

The thirteenth resolation defined the immediate programme and emphasised the 
need for structural unity in the trade union movement, tne mobilisation and prepara- 
tion of workers for a direct stra^le on the basis of their vital political and economic 
demands, gi-ving trade xmions a live mass basis and training organizers to carry on 
trade union aotinty even under conditions of ruthless repression. 

THHEil OF ALL-Itmu. RilLWiT SiBIKE 

The nesrt resolation protested against the railway administration’s policy against 
workers and threatening an all-India railway strike. 

• Another resolation espressed the willingness of the Trade Union Congress to carry 
on electoral campaign with the National Congress provided the latter agreed to oer- 
tmn demands of the working classes suoh as setting up a labour candidate in a pre- 
dominantly labour area and other labour and economic demands. 

Queshcn of Meboeb with N. T. U. P. 

The next resolution expressed the unqualified preparedness of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress to accommodate in a spint of conciliation the demands of the National 
Trade Union Federation on all such issues as would not hamper the growth of the 
struggle of the working classes and accepted Ur. Gin’s compromise proposal for a merger 
as tne basis of unity subject to the following provision, namely. the constitution of 
the National Trade Union Federation be accepted with such modification as may be 
necessary by the executive committee of the T. U. 0. later on, provided that where 
it was not possible to take any decisions on a political issue or a strike for want of a 
three-fourth inajority,tte T. U. 0. be free to not according to its bare majority 
opinions, in case the Federation insists on taking independent action in connection 
■with suoh pohtical questions or strike. 

The session conolnded amidst enthusistio scenes late at night after all the reso- 
lutions had been passed. 

ElECHOX of OFnCI-BEAHEBS 

On the conclusion of the Trade Union Congress session, the folio-wing office- 
bearers were elected for the coming year Ur. Shivanath Banerjee of Calcutta, 
president ; Messrs. E. B. Khedigeker, R. 8. Euikar, Narnyandas Bechar and f^'aram 
Shastri vice-presidents; Mrs. Uoniben Mulji, general secretary ; and Mr. Y. B. Kamit 
treasurer. Mr. R. B. Khedigeker to act as president instead of Ur. Shivanath 
Banerji, who was in jail. 
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The Indian Economic Conference 


19th. Session— Dacca— 2nd. January 1936 


The nineteenth Session of the Indian Economic Conference was held at Dacca 
on the 2nd. Janonty 1936, nnder the presidentship of Mr. Uanohar Lai of Lahore. 
In the course of his address Mr. Mhnohar Lai said 

In the world to-day economic problems are of such growing imperiousness, and 
the situation of our great and unhappy, because divided and poor, com t^ so grave 
that 1 venture to press on your attention a few reflections on the task of the econo- 

™^The brill^t French social thinker, Siegfred, diagnoses the broad feature .of the 
crisis of 19^ and since, in this significant manner : “First there was the hqnidation 
of the war, which, contrary to the general illusion, had not been already fnlly ca^.6d 
out. The main difficulty was to absorb an over-erpanded industrial equipment. While 
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what she had lost” And we are now watching Europe’s intense struggle— made harder 
by tarifi barriers, and currency oonfosion. In Japan, low wages exist with - remark- 
able superiority of technique and that makes it all but impossible for the "West to 
compete. The present conditions of world competition are frankly recognised by 
many in Europe as marte of defeat A general depression has spread over the face 
of iSirope and no sure indications of escape are visible. Admirable and certain 
diagnoses of the causes of economic disablement have been made in works of high 
aumority and unquestioned disinterestedness but no trustworthy feasible core is 
anywhere suggests because political conditions— the strains and stresses of the pre- 
sent European state system— make deliberate and concerted notion extremely difficult 


In such world conditions our eyes turn with natural anxiety to the governing 
factors in our own Indian economy. Wo have not escaped from sharing fuBy in the 
evil effects of the world-wide depression, and the essential weakness of onr position 
has become acutely apparent because of our inability to withstand the strain of the 
crisis. Onr excessive dependence on agriculture, and onr poor industrial development 
caused deplorable distress, and our exiguous finances made many of the nsnai escapes 
from eoonomio hardship extremely difficult. The people and the Government were 
equally helpless. It may be confidently asserted that in no conntry in the world, cer- 
tainly in no large country, has governmental endeavour to remedy depression and 
secure recovery been so utterly non-existent as in India,— for small efforts at im- 
provement in our agricultural departments, and the ^mnt of discriminating protection 
to some industries constitute no part of any special programme to beat down the 
swelling tide of depression. 

Agnoultnral forces are determined by world conditions nnder the influence of 
these important prices ; and these world-determined prices have to be accepted by us 
here. where holdings arc small and. eoonomio conditions of production necessarily 
primitive. Our dependence on agrionltnre is inoreasihg, and m the exchange of onr 
agriotutuml prodnora against the world's industrial products and transport soirees, 
OUT disadvMtage as that of all agrionltural countries is growing. This constitutes a 
grave and fnndamental problem of Indian economics to-day. The great tragedy of 
onr deteriorating economic position is our utter helplessness. We cannot Mer any 
solution of the vast and muversal problem of agrionltural' depression, for no one 
county or people can furnish any effective remedy where the causes of the evil are 
BO wide-preiffi and deep-seated ; but we seem not to be doing anything even towards 
any long-sighted relief of our own troubles. o j o 

Prof. Bnj Natain in his recent book “India Before the Crisis” in his study 
of .onr population problem has pointed out that “the problem of relieving the 
growing p^ure on the soil is insoluble," for “the modernisation of Indian agri- 
emt^ is tapossible nnlMS it is preceded by a very great development of indnatries." 

jB MTiona enough, but it may be doubted whether oven if largo development 
of inanstnes could be achieved, a remote ideal towards which no enhstantlal progress 
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is being inade, there wodd bo much room for modornisation of agrioultare -with our 
BmmI and fragmented holdings and system of land ownership. India must either 
resmot her population, or import food from abroad. Our increase of population 
during the last census decade was described by Dr. Hutton, the Census Commissioner, 
as a oaime of alarm. It has been often said by sober statisticians in oEdcial docu- 
ment that “for all practical purposes, it may be taken ns proved that India as a whole 
IS already overpopulated.’' ilfq/or-CJeneraf 4/e^aw, a most cautions and competent 
authority, in calling attention recently to the fact of our extremely low average dura- 
tion of life in India and our low level of health and comfort observed: ‘^ere is 
some differences of opinion ns to whether conditions of life have improved or deteri- 
orated during the past fifty years, but even if some slight improvement may have 
taken place, the existing state of affairs is still so profoundly unsatisfactory that it 
demanup investigation and redress,” and uttered the warning that forecast for the 
future is even more disquieting ; there is “a prospect of a steady deterioration in 
the nutrition of the people. 

Now it may be argued that over-population is a relative term, and that it refers 
to the system of economy as established at any particular time. Change the economy, 
and the threat of overpopulation disappears. But we must look to the existing cir- 
cumstances, and what is in near prospect having regard to existing facts and likely 
changes. In this view, we are liable to all the nature’s violent 

modes of restoring balance. For restriction by foresight is a remote, far 

too remote, means of relief, for a people steeped in ignorance and 
superstition. And apart from the danger of restriotion proving dysgemc, the scope 
of ita_ application seems to lie more in the relief possibly of middle-class difficulties 
than in furnishing a solution of our national economic difficulties. 

The problem of population is not merely one of their being not enough to go 
round. It implies also all the misery and economic waste involved in futile child 
birth and infant and maternal mortality. And we cannot afford this waste. Final 
conclusions are difficult to propound. Theoretical speculations furnish no guidance 
for exact immediate prophecies but here in India there appears little doubt that 

g nature has to establish equilibrium by her painful and violent methods of disease, 
mine and pestilence, and (li) man does the same by accepting a low level of life 
even if we may not say that the level is being steadily depressed. In this connection, 
the words of Professors Bowley and Robertson are most significant ‘‘Evidence 
seems to be that population tends to grow up to improvements effected in environ- 
ment so as to bring the standard of life again down to the old level.” “Improve- 
ments in public health also result in increased population pressure for the future.” 
"What a sad conclusion 1 lu our poverty and the extreme pressure of population on 
the soil, even the beneficent activities of a human department are not an unmired 
blessing. The professors on a broad view conclude _ that the population problem is 
the gravest of India’s problems. They favour tiie view that “in India at all events 
the population problem is still a problem of writing sufficient subsistence from the 
soil, while in any case rapid industrialisation might stimulate a greater growA of 
population than it could absorb,” and the supreme question disengages itself 
“whether economic or social forces making for a reasonable balance between popu- 
lation and production are working with sufficient strength.” 

, In Now Zealand, the evil is fully realised in an official publication^ where the 
necessity of diverting some of her population to new local industries is stressed, 
and banng the importe of all articles she can produce at home advocated. 

In Japan, in spite of all the difficulties of indnstrialixation in a oonntiy with no 
iron, no cotton and poor coal supplies, the policy is clearly defined, and it is recog- 
nized that the building up of trade and industry alone can furnish a solution of the 
population problem. She has learnt a sure lesson from the classical example of 
England that increasing population needs 8eouring_ food from outside in exchange for 
the products of industry and transport and financial services. And Japan’s example 
furnishes us a lesson. _ t ■ ■l ■ lt. l 

In this oondexion we should not forget one important fact. It is obvious_ that 
our trade policy is easily summed up in three words : ^ a certain measure of Discri- 
minating Protection, the Fiscal Autonomy Convention, the Ottawa Pact apd its 
implications ; and the question of forging a bold and comprehensive trade policy of 
bunding up industries has never been faced in India. It has, however, to be admitted 
that swess of circumstance has led to a significant change in the policy of the 
Indian Government regarding manufacturing industries. But it has been boldy 
asserted by a careful economist that “the industrial development of India is proceed- 
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ins on wrong lines” in so maoh as “we have almost entirely neglected the manufao- 
ture of oapitol goods.” And he has oallod attention to a matter that deserves parti- 
onlar refleotion and close study. He says : “under the existtng system, the propor- 
tion of the population dependent on industry tends to decline with the progress of 
factory indtmtries. The introduction of machinery causes unemployment in India 
while it creates means of employment in other countries.’’ 

What is being achieved, if not aotnally achieved in Japan, should be possible 
for India. We have an immense population and therefore ready 'demand for manu- 
factured goods. We have an immense market which the whole world is trying to secure, 
yet in spite of our unbounded resources we continue hapless victims of worlcrs dumping. 

On the vital issue nearly all necessary quantitative thinking has been done, the 
nature of evil analysed, and the possible remedies defined. But all this can form 
only a starting point, and the task of the economist is to study in detail the extent 
of relief in varying oiroumstanoes that can result from (il improvements in agricul- 
ture, (ii) voluntary restriction on the growth of population, (iii) increase in indus- 
trialisation in full view of the situation m the West These are three main factore 
which require close quantitative study under a large number of assumptions of possi- 
bilities. Round Uiese would naturally group a considerable mass of subsidiary prob- 
lems concerned with diet nutrition, public health and disease. It is gratifying that 
detailed consideration of this vital problem will now have the advantage of an expert body 
of students in the newly organised Population Conference to be shortly held at Lucknow. 

The approaching reforms have forced pointed attention to the rigidity of our 
revenues, and the narrowness of our finances, for reforms mean increased expendi- 
ture, and onr provinces have not even now the means of making proper or adequate 
provision for beneficent or nation-building activities. Narrow exiguous finance is 
merely the refleotion of the poverty of the country and its ill-bmanced eoonomio 
structure. Serious students of Indian economics have recently stressed ■with growing 
intensity the excessive nature of our land revenue burden, a main source of provin- 
cial income ; while even with this burden, and without contemplating any relief in 
this regard, our Provincial Finance Members are in despair ns to any frnitful 
schemes of Improving their revenues. The resourcefulness of government experts, 
individual and in committees, is exhausted in merely canvassing adjustments ; hardly 
a single additional or further source of revenue is suggested, while provincial 
governments press for a larger share of what the Central Government absorbs at 
present. The_ pe^mistio tone of experts, and the frantic advocacy of individual 
provincial claims is a saddening fact — it is the rook on which plans of federation 
and realities of reform may easily split No solution is in sight The Central 
Government’s sources of net income are just three-fold ; Customs, Income-tax and 
Balt and the pitch to which each has been carried in recent years, affords no pros- 
pect of substantial improvement in income by any large enhancement of rates. 

In this a cynic may, perhaps, see a ray of hope, because as our trade policy 
underwent a considerable transformation under the necessities of the war, the exigen- 
cies of oonduotipg government under reforms may further compel onr rulers te 
think of and devise means to secure healthier economy for India. The limits of 
reyonno from land have been long reached, growing pressure of rural opinion cannot 
fail to make itself_ felt on preventing any increase of burden on land, even if it 
does not succeed in securing reduction of various direct and indirect land revenue 
charges. All hope_ of improvement must therefore rest on Customs aud Income-tax 
which depend directly on industry and trade. The development of industry and 
trade, then, is necessary to keep our finanoes in balance and absolutely essential if 
any even urgent programmes of national advance are to be carried out. 

Hop perhaps I may be permitted to say that in our steadfast gaze on the 
absolutely necessary ideal of Trigororus and healthy modem industry, ive ought not to 
nllow onr attention to be diverted by fanciful pictures of cottage indnstnes as the 
solution of our economic ills. Tho cottage industries may have their legitimate place 
■yillage Monomy,— on that 1 wish to say nothing. But they furnish no means 
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or providing thirty-seven orores of people with an adequate standard of living, 
(.ui? ^^8 weakness of our position in foreign trade has I 


become 
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economic position. ITith the deterioration in her inter- 

dBbt°oWi^?;nnJ’nl‘i^^e’ J longer bo affirmed that India is able to meet her 
uect obligations abroad and her ‘homo charges’. 
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■What will happen if the forecasts of soientific men come tme ? Professor J, B. 
S. Haldane recently romarhed that “by 1944 prices of food will fall so much that 
large numbers of a^ioultural states would go to ruin.” The oourse of evunts during 
the past twenty years_ warrants the general soundness of this propheoy. Do we 
realize (he import of this fast approaching fate on unhappy India maintaining one of 
world’s largest populations on her own ngncnlturo and struggling to buy manufactured 
goods from abroad^ at growing disadvantage ? 

The economist in India to-day is worthily engaged in the close study of economio 
fact and theory. But I venture to thini that his most urgent task now is more than 
over before, to rouse the conscience of both the people and the government to a 
consciousness of the peril towards which we are drifting and to the necessity of 
straining every nerve to reconstruct our economic life. Events are marching with 
such swiftness, the_ rest of the world with their alert governments is taking such 
rapid action, that if we are not up and doing now, aware of the possible dangers 
ahead and determined on the one course of salvation, our doom may be irretnev- 
ablv sealed.^ That is the supreme task of the Indian economist — he is faced by a 
call which if missed to-day may never come again. 

FiNAKCE of the PEDEBinON 

Several interesting papers concerning fiscal questions were read fin the afternoon 
session. Mr. S. V. Axynr (Dacca University) read a paper on “Some ^peots of the new 
constitution for India”. Be said that he disagreed witn the view that in regard to fiscal 
questions the position under the new constitution would be worse than now and 
examined the constitutional position in the matter of the fiscal convention. 

In indicating the additional estimated burden on the people of India by bringing 
into force the new constitution Mr. Aiyar said : India requires at the present time a 
new orientation in matters of public policy towards the economio betterment of the 
citizens, to dimish unemployment, to stimulate production and trade, to develop 
schemes of social insurance even as many other nations are doing. 1170 want a pro- 
gramme- comprehensive and practical— but increasing expenditure in duplicating 
unnecessary and mischievous political machinery withont any real power to rebate 
freely income or expenditure to the advantage of India is an avoidable luxury. India 
must again look only to additional taxation for expenditure on the social semces 
which are so urgently necessary in India to-day. 

Mr. B. N. Ganfftdy, of the Hindu College, Delhi, in the course of his paper on 
“The Eiscal Autonomv Conveution under the new Constitution”, observed that although 
India’s right to develop her own fiscal and economio policy and to negotiate trade 
agreements had been recognised, discriminatory or penal treatment of British goods 
had been defined so widely as to make this safeguard as effective as possible. As a 
result, the extent of India’s Fiscal Autonomy would be very ill-defined and arbitoiw. 

In his paper on the “Fiscal Prospects of the Indian Federation,” M. lu 
lluniswami observed inter alia that toe financial provisions concerning too Native 
States seemed to err on the side of generosity. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
itself recognised that it was difficult to reconcile the Treaties of the States wim any 
practical scheme of Federal finance. The financial settlement under the Act of 
was wanting in uniformity not only between British India and the States ^ such 
but between one State and another Bardens and benefits were unequal 
proposed Federation. Besides giving an undue weight in Indian affairs to toe btates 
the proposed settlement would saddle the Federal Government with increased ox- 
pediture to be financed by declining receipts of revenue.^ From toe economio stand- 
point the States would gam immensely from their entry into the Federation. 

Discussing the finances of the proposed Federation, Mr. iluniswami expressed tne 
fear that it might split on the took of finance. . ., 

Ho mainMned that the position in regard to fiscal question •'womd be, on me 
whole, worse under the new constitution man what it was to-day. The paroouiar 
special rosponsibility conferred upon too Governor-General for the prevention of com- 
mercial discrimination against British imports into India oonstitatod a menace to _me 
Fiscal Autonomy Convention and was a definitely reactionary depature from toe spirit 
of toe report of toe Joint Select Committee of I9l9 and of toe reply of the mte 
Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, to the Lancashire deputafaon of IWi. 
Altoongh the scope of the Convention was rather indefinite it was undeniable mat 
under this convention India had enjoyed a certain amount of freedom in respMt of 
fiscal matters. The Fiscal Convention was now in danger as a result of the now Act 

DisouBsing the nature of legislative control over Federal expenditure he remarKea 
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that non-votable expenditure would constitute over 80 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture of tho Federal Government. The bulk of federal expenditure would, therefore, 
be beyond the control of the Federal Legislature. In one respect it would be wors^ 
for, under the present oonstilution the power of restoration in rospeot of rejected 
votable grants ^vas exoroisablB by the Governor-General-in-Counoil, vrhereas tmuBr 
the proposed constitution it would ho exercisable by the Governor-General alone in 
the exercise of the individual judgment. . 

Mr. P. S. Lokanatham (Madras), in his paper on “The Strnoture of Industry in 
India”, suggested that in spite of the theoretical superiority of large-scale industries 
in praotioe it was found that many of the small industries nad survived either due to 
some inherent defects in transport and marketing, or to the fact that in a land of 
small farming like India, cottage industries were supplementary occupations which did 
not have to boar full overhead charges or pay full wages, because they did not need 
any expensive oapitM and could be carried on during the oS season. He thought 
that it would be possible for India to develop village industries with the aid of 
modem appliances and cheap oleotrioal power. 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mukherjee (Luoknow Dniversity), dealing with Indian handi- 
crafts, classified them according to stmotnro and organisations. In most of the cottage 
arts and crafts carried on as subsidiary to agriculture and village subsistence ind^tries, 
he found that the artisan dealt directly with the consumer and worked with his own 
materials. There was the piece wage system in which the artisan dealt with the 
consumer with material supplied by the latter as in the case of wood-work, gold and 
silver-work and dress-maMng. In pottery, wood-carving, silk, carpet and blanket weaving, 
Dr. Mukherieo had found a survival of the medieval guild system in some places. 

Mr. J. iv. Thomas (Lahore), in his “Note on Japanese Industry" said that the 
Japanese industrialists were ahead of Indian manufacturers in effective, collective 
organisations. Compulsory education in Japan had played an important part in the 
emoienoy of the Japanese worker. He deplored the immense waste of human life and 
energy in this country and lack of proper help in the matter of economic development. 

Prof. Bency Kumar Sarkar ((Jaloutta University), in his paper on “The theory 
of wages in the light of social jnsurance and public finance”, said that in view of 
the existence of widely prevalent measures of State interference to regulate tho 
earnings of labour, the wages paid in the course of employment were far below the 
standard of ‘fair wi^s’, and that, therefore, economic factors were not only factors 
in the determination of wages in a modern community. He oonolnded that tho 
existence of social insurance and other methods of transference of wealth from tho 
rich to the poor was both a critique and a oorreotive of the system of wages. Ho 
also drew the funher inference that economic theory alone could not explain the 
cause of fair wages, but that, for an adequate explanation, we must fall back upon 
moral factors, political considerations, social institutions and other non-economio forces. 

Br. E. L. bey (Dacca), discussing “Low wages and unfair competition in Inter- 
national Trade", showed that only when the effioienoy-wages ratio in a certain country 
was higher than the corresponding ratio of another country, then the first country 
could produce goods cheaper than tho second, and that this could be done both by 
high-wage ana low-wage countries. He admitted, however, that there were un- 
douotedly larger stretches of employment _ areas in what wore called backward coun- 
tries, where wages were abnormally low in the sense of being below the expenses of 
the customary standard of living, either because of the absence of mobility of labour 
be^cen industry and industry or because of a rapid growth in the supply of nh- 
skilled labour through uurestrioted growth of population as in Japan and India, for 
instance. But, he suggested that tanffs and other penal measures against such oonn- 
bies aonld not remove these abnormal conditions, but would only tend to aggravate 
proper remedy, he suggested, was the promotion of indirect mobuity and 
demand through international trade, international loans for economic development and 
international regulation of hours and conditions of work. 

paper on “Wages and Costs in International 
doctrine prevalent in certain quarters that low- wage countries 
♦s prevented from underselling in high-wage countries. Dr. Saha said that 

^Dgo too influx of some cheaper goods from a low- wage country might compel a 
industries in tho lugh-wage country through transfer of labour and 
TipSin! ? temporary loss and suffering on certain sections of its 

dividend' ultimately denve a net benefit by an enlargement of the national 
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The Hammond Committee Report 

On the Delimitation of Constituencies 

The Report of the Hammond Committee on Delimitation of ConstitnenDies, wbj'oh 
was a unammons doonment, was'pnblished from New Delhi on the 2nd. March 1936. 

On the question of urban versna rural areas, the Committee have dealt with each 
&ovinoe individually, seouring that the proposals, among other things, were so framed 
that rural areas would not be _ dominated by urban elements, and at the same time 
ensuring that urban areas received the full representation to which they are entitled. ' 

In all Provinces, except Bombay and Madras, single member constituencies have 
been accept^ as a rule, save where the multi-member oonstituenoy is necessitated 
by reservation of seats for scheduled castes or backward tribes. 

The method of voting recommended is oumulative voting in all multi-membor 
territorial constituencies, except in certain specified constituencnes. 

Tebeitohial Conshtuenoies 

Dealing with territorial constituencies, the Committee have assigned for Madras 16 
general and 2 Mahomedan seats for urban areas, the basis for oonolnsion in urban 
areas being combination of not more than two towns of substantial size in the 
same distnot As for Bombay, 14 general seats and 6 Mahomedan seats have been 
allotted to urban areas. 

Only the biggest cities, which have genuinely urban oharacteristios, and whose 
problems and interests are different from, or likely to conflict with, those areas, 
classed as rural, have been included in the urban category. 

Ih Bengd, 12 general and 6 Mohamedan seats have been assigned to urban 
representation. 

In the Punjab, the problem of rural versus urban has been greatly to the fore. 

The Committee have decided that all towns with a population of not loss than 
7,600 and Cantonments and District Headquarters and first class Municipalities are to 
he included in urban areas. 

In Madhas 

The report on territorial constituenoies relating to Madras is the following : 

The Committee have assigned 15 general and 2 Mahomedan seats to urban areas, 
the basis for inclusion in urban being a combination of not more than two towns of 
substantial size in the same district. The Committee have recommended two multi- 
member urban constituencies and a certain number of multi-member rural constituen- 
cies, the constituenoies ordinarily containing not more than two unreserved seats. _ 

The following areas have been included in the general urban constituencies : 
Madras, Yizagapatam, Oocanado, Masulipatam, Bezwada, Guntur, Tenali, Tanjore, 
Eumbakonam, Madnr^ Tinnevelly, Polamoottab, Coimbatore, Salem and Triohinopolj. 
Srirangam, Madras Cityj Calicut, Oannanore and Tellioherry have been included lu 
Mahomedan constituenoies. 


SoHEDimED Castes 

As regards scheduled caste constituencies, the Committee recommend that except 
in Bengal, there is to be no restriction on a member of the soh^uled castes from 
contesting in an unreserved seat in the constituency where there is a reserved seat. 
In Bengal, however, no member of the scheduled castes, not elected at the Primary 
Election, is to be qualified to hold a seat in a constituency, where there is a general 
seat reserved for the scheduled castes. 

In Madras, oiit of 30 seats allotted for the scheduled castes, one has been reserved 
for a constituency in the City of Madras and the remaining 29 to rural areas ; in 
Bombay 2 to Bombay City and 13 to rural areas ; in Bengal all the_30 seats have 
been assigned to rurm areas in the five constituencies of Ehulna, Dinmpur, Jalpai- 
guri-cnm-Siliguri, Rangpur and Paridpur. Two seats are reserved for the scheduled 
castes in United Provinces ; 4 out of 20 seats reserved for the scheduled castes 
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have been allotted to Lnoknow, Oawnpore, Agra and Allahabad Cities. The remain- 
ing 16 are allotted to rnral areas, where sohednled castes preponderate. 

In the Poniab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all seats are reserred in ratal oonsHtnen- 
cies (there are no urban oonstituenoies in Assam and Orissa). In the Central Pro- 
vinoM the sohednled castes o£ Nagpur City hare been allotted a seat 


IVOIIEK CoSSniUENOIES 


As regards women, the Committee have recommended the formation of special 
oonstituenoies in selected areas. Their oonstitnenoies are generally in urban Msas, 
though in Madras, Bombay and United Provinces, a few seats have also been allotted 

^he^t^Miittee also recommend enfranohisement in University oonstitnenoies of 
members of the Senate or Court, and all registered graduates of not less than 
seven years’ standing. _ , , , , o.n i 

Regarding landholders, terntorial constitaenoies have been formed for filling seats 
for them in all Provinoes, except in the United Provinces where of six seats reserved 
for them 4 are to be filled by the British Indian Association and two by the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association. 


The Report deals next with Commerce oonstitnenoies. The main basis of delimi- 
tation recommended is membership of an Association as a more appropriate gnalifica- 
tion, bat in cases where, membership of a single Chamber or of one or two more 
Chambers is q^nalifloation for vote in the Commerce oonstitnenoy, then snch members 
should, in addiUon. in case of incorporated companies possess a paid-up capital of 
not less than one lakh of rupees, and in the cose of a firm or individuals have been, 
in any of the five income-tax years immediately preceding the preparation of electoral 
roll, assessed to an iuoome-tax on income derived from trade, commerce or industry 
of not less than iRs. 10,000. 


As regards seats for Oommaroe in Madras, four seats have been allotted to 
European Commerce and two to Indian Commerce. The Madras Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Madras Trades Association will, between them, have three seats and 
the Madras Planters, Southern Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukottai 
Nagarathars’ Aasooiation, each one seat The Andhra Chamber of Commerce will not 
be enfranchised. 


LxBOmt 


As regards Labour the Committee have accepted the principle that oonstitnenoies 
for Labour seata should partly bo in organised Labour constituencies and partly in 
unorganised Labour ootmtituonoies. The Committee have aohieved this in all oases, 
except in Orissa and Sind. Thus Trade Unions have been given 2 seats in Madras, 
■6 in Bombay, 2 in Bengal and one each in the United Provinoes, Punjab, Bihar and 
Central Provinces. The romainine 24 seats have boon assignedito unorganised labour of 
which one seat in Bengal and all 4 seats in Assam have oeou assigns to Toa Garden 
Labour. In the ease of Tea Garden Labonr, the Committee have aooepted the prinoiple 
of rotation for the sake of obtaining direct eieotion. 


In BioirwAnD Akeas 


One chapter is devoted to backward areas and tribes. The Oomniitteo recommend 
that 4 out of 6 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in Orissa are to be filled 
by nomination. Seats assigned in Bombay and Bihar and one seat in Orissa are to 
be filled by direct eleotiou from multi-member general oonstitnenoies with 1 seat 
rese^ed for backward tribes. Madras, Central Provinoes and Assam are to have 
special oonstituenoies for eieotion to these seats. In Assam, there are to be 4 seats 
for backward tribes and five for backward areas. 


The Committee have accepted the proposals of Local Governments in regard to 
delimitation of constitaenoies for Provincial Legislatures and Federal Counoil of State. 
As for Federal Commerce seats, the recommendations of Local Governments are 
accented in the case of provincial seats. The Non-provinoial seat is to be filled by 
comprising the Northern Indian Chamber of Oommeroe, Punjab Chamber 
In^n Chamber. Delhi will have one general and one Mahomedan seat, 
wnllo Ajmere-Merwara will have one general seat ' 

iNo ^4 election is to be made oognirable, otherwise there is no change in 

tne law relating to oormpt praotioes. 
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Summary of Recommendations 

The following is the summary of recommendations of each chapter beeinninff from 
the second. r . o o 

Jphapter II : In distinguishing urban from rural areas it was impraotioahle to 
secure uniformity. The only course open was to deal with each Province individually 
seounng that the proposals put forward, 

(1) had the support of the decided bulk of public opinion : 
ill) were so framed that rural areas would not be dominated by urban elements ; 
(Iin ensured that urban areas received the full representation to which they were 
entitled, and in any case, in which weightage was given to urban areas, that that 
weightage was not greater than was appropriate ; and 
(lY) were void of conspiouons anomalies. 


SmOLE OB MuLn-ilEMBER COKSTIXUESCIES 

Chapter m : In all Provinces, save Bombay and Madras, single member oonsti- 
tnenoies should be accepted as a rule, save where a multi-member constituency is 
necessary by reservation of seats for scheduled castes or backward tribes In Bom- 
bay, whore the public demand for multi-member oonstituenoies is really strong, the 
principle of multi-member constituencies may be accepted. A certain number of 
multi-member oonstituenoies, containing not more than two nnreserv^ seats, may 
also be created in Madras. 

The method of voting will be, save as otherwise stated, cumulative voting in nil 
multi-member territorial constituencies, single non-transferable vote in Bihar general 
oonstitnencies, whore a seat is reserved for backward tribes, also in the Behrnmpnr 
constituency in Orissa and the tjingbhom Constituency in Bihar. 


Teerhoeiai. CossrrnnsNoms foe MiUEis 


Chapter IV : The Committee have assigned 16 General and 2 Mahomedan seata to 
urban areas, the basis for inolusion in urban areas being a combination of not mors 
than two towns of substantial size in tho same district. The Commiitee have recom- 
mended two multi-member urbau constituencies, and a certain number of njidii- 
member rural oonstituenoies, the oonstituenoies ordinarily containing not more tnaa 
two unreserved seats. 

The following areas have been inolnded in General urban oonstituenoies : Madras, 
Vizagapatam, Cocanada, Masnlipatam, Bezwada, Guntur, Tenali, Tanjore, Kumbakonam, 
Madura, Tinnevelly, Palamoottah, Coimbatore, Salem and Triohinopoly. Sriruugam, 
Madras City, Calicut, Cannanore and Tellicberry have been included m Mahomedan 
urban constitueucies. 

In Bombay, 14 General seats and 6 Mahomedan seats have been MIotfed to urban 
areas, only the biggest cities which have genuinely urban oharaoteristics and whoso 
problems and interests are different from or likely to confliot with those of the areas 
classed as rural have been included in the u' ban category. Areas included in the 

f eneral urban oonstituenoies are the Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, snrat and Hander, 
’oona and Sholapnr. Mahomedan Urban areas are the Cities of Bombay, Abinedauad., 
Surat and Raudar. The Committee have given one Mahomedan urban seat to Surat 
and Hander cities. 

OlHEH PkOVIKCES 


In Bengal, all Municipalities which are subjected to the provisions of the Bengal 
iTunioipal Act, the Calcutta Municipal Act, and the Cantonment of Barrackpore and 
Town of Kharagpore, which is not enjoying Municipal Self-Governmant. are icoluded 
In the general urban area and only selected Mnnioipalities. In Mahomedan urban 
constituencies, I'i General and 6 Mahomedan seats have been assigned to urban 

”^I^th^United Provinces, the number of seats allotted to urban areas being a town 
with a population of 25,000 and over. . . , -.u 

In the Punjab the number of seats allotted to urban areas being all towns with « 
population of not less than 7,600 cantonments, Distriot Headquarters and First 

Class Municipalities. , . ^ - ir u j c 

In Bihar the nnmbar of seats allotted to urban areas is General 6, Mahomedan o, 
the basis for inolusion in urban areas being all municipal notified aud Government 


areas. 
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In the Central provinoes and Berar the number of seats allotted to ur^^n are^ 
is General lO, Mahomedan 2, the basis for inclusion in urban areas being all 
paliUes and towns with a population of 1,00,000 and over. The number of seats 
allotted to the Gen tral Provinces, is General 64, Mahomedan 8. 


Province, the number of seats allottM to urban constituencies is Gonerm 3, Manome- 
dan 3, Sikhs 3, general urban constituencies being Peshavrar, Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan and Mahomedan constituencies being Peshawar City and Cantonme^ EiBmpui 
and Nowshera Cantonments, the Municipalities and Cantonments of Kohat, Bannu, Uera 
Ismail ^an, and Abbottabad, with the two Cantonments of Madran and Cherat. 

The number of urban constituencies in Sind and the number of seats_ allot^ to 
urban areas are General 3, Mahomedan 2, The General areas are Karachi and Hyder- 
abad cities ; and the Mahomedan area, Karachi. 

Scheduled Castes 

Chapter V The Poona Pact points are (i) The number 4 is to be neither a 
maximum, nor a minimum, but an optimum : (iil Withdrawals cannot he prevented ; 
(iii) Except in Bengal, there is to be no restriohon on a member of the sohedulM 
castes from contesting an unreserved seat in a constituency where there is a reservw 
seat In Bengal, however, no member of the scheduled castes, not elected at the 
primary election, to be qualified to hold a seat in a constituency where there is a 
general seat reserved for scheduled castes. 

file method of voting in general constitnenoies containing reserved seats lOT 
scheduled castes is to be oumulative. If two panel candidates head the poll at the 
final election, the first is to be declared eleoted for the reserved seat and the second 
for the non-reserved seat 

Summary trials of petitions connected with primray election are to be tried by 
District Magistrates and disposed of summarily and the decision is not . liable to be 
set aMde either by any court or any higher executive authority. Disqualification of 
any person on account of corrupt practices is to be capable of removal by the Gover- 
nor. Itte deposit which will cover both primary and final scheduled caste candidates, 
is m be Bs. 60, tne deposit for demanding summary trial Es. 200, the deposit for 
questioning the validity of final election Es. 1000. Scheduled caste candidates will 
nave to file return of election expenses. 

In Madras, out of 30 seats^ seat has been allotted to a oonstituenoy in the City 
of Madras and the remaining 29 seats to rural areas. 

In Bombay 16 seats are reserved for scheduled castes. The Committee have allot- 
ted 2 to the Girt of Bombay and 13 to rural areas. 

In Bengal all the 30 seats are assigned to rural areas in 5 constituencies, 2 seats 
are reserved for scheduled castes. 

In the United Provinoes. 4 out of 20 seats reserved for scheduled castes have 
been allotted to Duotnow, Cawnpore, Agra and Allahabad Cities, the remaining 16 
reallotted to rural areas where the scheduled castes preponderate. 

In the Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all the seats ore reserved in rural oonsti- 
tuencies. In Assam and Orissa, as stated above, there are no urban constituencies. 

In the Central Provinoes the scheduled castes of Nagpur City have been cilotted 
a seat. 

WohEK’s CONSmUENClES 

Clmpter VI The Committee have recommended the formation of special consti- 
tuencies in selected areas. The _ constituencies are generally in urban areas, though 
in Madras, Bombay and the Un ited Provinoes, a few seats have also been allotted to 
rural areas. 

IHe Cornmittee have also made some suggestions regarding" the facilities given 
lor the r^stration of, and voting by women, qaliCcations of candidates bemg a 
woman who possesses the necessary franohise quaTifioations, which would entitle her 
to a vote m any constituency in the Province, the communal qualification and the 
^Afirations prescnbed in Para X of the Eifth Bohedulo to the Government of 

UjnVEEStTT 

Oommtteo ha^ve recomme nded enfranchisement in the univer- 
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ON DELIilETATION OF CONSTITUENCIES 
Landholdehs 

Chaptor VIII: In all Provincas esoept the United Provinces, territorial oonati- 
^enoies have been formed for the filling of seats allotted to landholders. In the 
United Provinces, the 6 seats assigned to landholders’ 4 will bo filled by the British 
Indian Association and 2 bj the Zamindars’ Association. For the pnrposes of 
©lecuOD, membership will lu the TJ. P. be confined to !persons paving land revenue 
of not less than Es. 10,000 per annum. t- . -o 

COMMEHGE 

Chapter IX The main basis of delimitation recommended is that the member- 
ship of an Association should be deemed a more appropriate qnalifioation, that out 
of a number of competing bodies snoh alone should be selected as tmly represent 
substantial commercial interests and that a single authoritative body, wherever 
possible, shonld be concentrated upon ; the combination of unrelated and dissimilar 
organisations should bo avoided. In cases_ where the membership of a single chamber 
or of one of two or more chambers is a qualification for a vote in a commerce 
constituency, then snoh members should, in addition (1) in the cases of incorporated 
companies posse.^ a paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 1 lath, and (2) in the oaso 
of a firm or individuals have been in any one of the five income-tax years imme- 
diately preceding the preparation of the electoral roll assessed to income-tax on an 
income derived from trade, oommeroe or industry of not less than 10,003. 

No Association, affiliated to a Chamber, is to have more than one vote. The 
remedy to meet frequent changes in the personnel of 6rms or a firm or a Hindu 
joint family concern or a Corporation inclnded in the electoral roll of a Commerce 
constituency may be to nominate representatives not exceeding three who shall be 
entered to vote for such a Hindu joint faimly concern, incorporated company or 
Corporatioii. 

As a remedy to keep outsiders from representing Commerce constitnenoies, it is 
provided that such representatives shall be a person who would otherwiso be eligible 
to sign on behalf of tlie individual or oompanj in the ordinary course of business. 
Registering and returning offioers should invariably be Government officers. 

In Madras 4 seats have been allotted to the European Commerce and 2 to Indian 
Commerce, the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association 
will between them have 3 seats and the Madras Planters^ the Southern Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and the Nattnkottai Nagarathars’ Association, each one seat 
The Andhra Chamber of Commerce will not be enfranchised. 

In Bombay, the existing arrangements will oontinne, and the East India Cotton 
Association will get the seventh seat The Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the 
Bombay Trades Association will between them have a three member constituency 
with one seat reserved for the Bombay Tradus Association. 

Bengal will have 14 European and 5 Indian seats, 2 have been assigned to the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and one each to the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Marwari Association and the Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

The seat allotted to Indian Commerce in the United Provinces is to be shared by 
the U. P. Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Chamber. 

The electorate for the Punjab Commerce seat is to be composed of the Northern 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, the Punjab Trades 
Association and the Indian Chamber of Commerce. _ 

In Bihar, the three existing constituencies are to continue ; the fourth seat will 
be filled by the Bihar Chamber of Commerce. 

In the Central Provinces, Orissa and Sind, the Committee have_ recommended the 
formation of constitnenoies comprising companies, firms and individuals possessing 
certain qualifications „ , • 

Of the 11 seats allotted to Assam, 9 (7 Europeans and 2 Indians) have been 
assigned to planting (Tea) and 2 (1 European and _1 Indian) to (^mmeroq and 
Industry. Here again, the Committee recommended special constituencies consisting 
of companies, firms and individuals. 

Lisona CoxsTiruENOiES 

Chapter X : — ^The Committee have accepted the principle laid down by the Joint 
Select Committee that constituencies for the Labour seats shall partly be in organised 
Labour constitnenoies and partly in unorganised Labour constitnenciM, The Com- 
mittee have achieved this in all oases except in Orissa and Bind. Thus Trade Unions 
have been given 2 scats in Madras, 6 in Bombay, 2 in Bengal, and 1 each in the 
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Dnited Provinoss, the Punjab, Bihar and the Central Provinoes, The reraainine 14 
seats have been assigned to unorganised Labour, of which one seat in Bengal ana 
all the 4 seats in Assam have been assigned to tea garden jabour. In the ease of 
tea garden labour, the Committee have aooeptel the principle of rotation for the 
sate of obtaining direet election. .n- • -r t. j j 

The other reecmmendations are that the existing Trade Union Law be so amondM 
as to invest Local Governments with the power of inspecting the registers of, the 
Trade Onions and to make Government or professional audit of their accounts com- 
pnlsorv Tribnnals, as suggested by the Royal Commission on Labour and supported 
bv the Indian Franchise Committee ar6 to be constituted by the Governor acting in 
his discretion. This Tribunal is to make a yearly review of the Labour oOnstituen- 

oies recommended. , j. m j tt i 

The qualiBcations of a trade union for inolnsion in the electorate for Trade Union 
constituencies are that : (1) it has bean in existence for two years and registered 
for one year before the date fixed for the preparation of the electoral roll, (J) meni- 
hership during the year preceding the preparation of the roll is not below 250, (d) 
it has compliwl with any rules under the Trade Union Act for inspection of books, 
(4) the preceding conditions have been attested to by a Tribunal. 

The electoral registers for Trade Union constituencies are to be_ confined to the 
Province in which the Trade Union is registered. "Where election is to be indirect 
the electoral roll is to be prepared by the employer. 

The qnalifioations of the electors are : fl) That the elector has attained the age 
of 21, and is a British subject or subject of the prescribed Indian State. 

(2 1 Flo has had a place of residence in the prdvinoe for 6 months immediately 
preceding a dale to he fixed by the Local Government (seamen to be exempted from 
this residential qnalifioation). 

(H) In the case of a Trade Union conslitnenoy, that on the date of the preparation 
of the electoral roll he has been a member of the Union^ and in the ease of an or* 
dinary member has paid his sabsoription for the preceding twelve months. Member 
inoindcs an honorary member or an oSioial. 

(4) In the case of a special Labonr constitnenoy, that he has been in oontinnous 
employment in a factory or a mine or a railway, a doobyard or harbonr, or in any 
other industrial establishmont registered nuder the Indian Factories Aot or the 
Indian Mines Aot for a poriod of not less than 180 days in the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date of preparation of the eleotoral roll on a salary of not less than Rs. 
10 and not more than Rs. 300 a month. This period, it may be necessary to vary 
in aocoi-danoe with tho conditions prevailing in difforont Provinces in which there are 
not Trade Union seats. A member of a registered Trade Union in the constitnenoy 
is to bo eligible for admission to tho electoral roll of a spooiol oonstitnenoy. 

(B) He is not employed in olerioal, supervisory, roorniting or administrative oapa- 
oities. Where a voter can vote in more than one Labonr oonstituenoy enrolment is 
tn be on application, save in certain Trade Union oonstitnenoies in Bombay and 
B ngal. .... 

Eieotion is to bo direct in all Labour oonstitnenoies and to be uniform thronghont 
India, the qualifioation of candidates being (hat they have attained the ago of 25 years 
and possess tho qualifioations presoribed in the Fifth Sobednle to the Government of 
of India Aot and is an eleotor in the oonstituenc.v or in any other Labonr constitn- 
onoy. In the provinces in whioh there are no Trade Union seats, honorary members 
or oSioinIs of registered Trade Unions, who satisfy the reqairemonts regarding 
electors, are also to bo eligible to stand as candidates for speoial Labour seate. The 
deposit at pleotionB for Trade Union candidates is Rs. 260, for mannal worker Es. 
60 Suporvisory and clerical staff are to be excluded from tho eleotoral rolls for 
speoial Labour oonstitnenoies. 


Backward Abeas axd TnmES 

.Ohaptor XW Fonr out of the 6 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes it 
Unssa are bo filled by nomination. The seats assigned in Bombay and Bihar nnc 
me one seat in Orissa aro to bo filled by direct election from mnlti-moraber genoi^ 
constUnenoies, with one seal reserved for backward tribes. Madras, the Uentral 
wovinces and As.sam are to have speoial oonstitnenoies for elootion. To these seatf 
4 seats for backward tribes and B for backward areas. 
firnmon?D Oje .Provincial Legislative Connoils the proposals of Looal Gov- 

ernments in regard to delimitation of oonstitnenoies are aooopted. The method of 
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•voting to mnlti-member conutittienoies is oomnlative, qnalifioationB of candidates be- 
ing tnat of an elector in oonstitnenoy. 

FedEHAL COIDIEBCE 

Chapter XVI :—Non-Provinoial seat electorate: For tbo seat alloted to the 
Northern Indian Commercial bodies, the electorates are Northern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 
For provincial seats, the recommendations of Local Governments are accepted. 

FeDEEAL IjABOUE 

Chapter XVII : The seat assigned to Assam Labour in the Federal Assembly is 
to be filled by direct election from a tea Garden constituency, to be chosen in rota- 
tion by the (-iovornor in his direotion from one of the tea garden constituencies. For 
the Labour seats in the Assam Legislative Assembly, the non-provincial seat is to be 
assigned to the National Trades Union Federation or such other organisation of 
workers as may be selected by the Government of India for the nomination of the 
workers’ delegate to the International Labour Conference under the provisions of 
Article 389 (3i of the Treaty of Yersailes. 

Chapter XVIII : The seats allotted to the Chief Commissioner’s Provinces in the 
Federal Assembly seats are to be filled by direct election, one General and one Muha- 
mmadan seat in Delhi and one Federal seat in Aimer-Merwara ; the seat assigned to 
British Balnohistan is to be filled by nomination by the Governor-General. 

Fedebal Council of States 

1 

Chapter XIX For the Federal Conncil of State the recommendations of Local 
Governments as to constitnenoies are accepted. Single non-transferable vote will be 
followed in the case of the Muhammadan multi-member constituency in Madras. The 
seat assigned to British Balnohistan is to be filled by nomination by the Governor- 
General. 

CoNnucT OF ElECnONS 

Chapter XX In regard to the conduct of elections the Committee have re- 
commended ; 

(1) Simplification of procedure for nomination and somtinj; by the returning officer. 

(2) The returning officer or the presiding officer to be given powers to correct 
obvious and minor mistakes in the eleotoral roll. 

An Elections Department is to be established for revision of the electoral roll_ at 
any time ; election manual rules are to bo made to avoid unnecessary challenging 
of voters. 

COBEUPT PrACIIOES 

Chapter XXT : — As regards corrupt practices personation is to be a cognisable 
offence. 

The rule regarding hiring is to be abrogated and the expenditure on this account 
is to be included in the return of election expenses. 

There will bo no change in the existing law relating to treating. 



The Niemeyer Report 


On the Financial Condition of Provinces 


Sir Otto Niemoyer’s report on the financial condition of the Provinces issued from 
Simla on the 30lh. April 1936, states that the budgetary prospects of India, given 
prudent management of her finances, justify the view that adequate arrapgemente can 
be made step by step to meet the finanoial-.implioations of the new constitution. 

Assistance costing the Centre about two orores of rupees annually is proposed for 
eight out of the eleven Provinces. ' 

Sir Otto Niemover says : “His Majesty’s Government may safely propose to Par- 
liament that Part III of the Government of India Act 1936, shonldf be brought into 
operation a year hence." 

Income-tax amounting to six orores of rupees assignable to the Provinces will be 
retained by the Centre for the first five years, unless Railways resume substantial 
oontribntions. The Centre should begin relinquishing this revenue gradually during 
the second five years, so that within ten years of Provincial Autonomy, the Provinces 
may hope to enjoy their full share of this revenue head. 


AeaisTAKOB lo PaovDfOEs 

Sir Otto Niemeyer proposes to deal with the provinces in three stages. Immediate 
assistance from the beginning of provincial antonomv is recommended to certain 
provinces partly in the form of cash subventions, partly in the form of oanoellatiqn 
of the net fi. e. after offsetting certain balances) debt incurred prior to 1st . April, 
1036, and, partly in the form of the distribution of a further 12 and half per'oent 
of the jute tax. In the cases of Bengal, Bthar, Assam, the N. ’W. F. P,, and Orissa, 
the entire net debt is cancelled and in the case of the U. P. all pre-193D deficit debt 
plus approximately two orores of pre-l02I debt. 

Annual cash subventions will be as follows : U. P. 25 laths for 5 years only : As- 
sam HO laths •, Orissa-40 laths •, N. W. F. P. tlOO laths subject to reconsideration 
after 6 years ; Sind 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages after 10 years. 

The total approximate annual relief in laths aimed at by Sir Otto Niemeyer is ns 
follows : BenMl 76 ; Bihar 26 ; C. P. 16 ; Assam 46 ; N. W. F. P. 110 ; Orissa 60 ; 
Sind 105, U. F. 25. The extra recurrent cost to the centre is 192 lakhs. 

Orissa is to get a further non-recurrent grant of l9 and Bind of 6. 


PnovTKCui. SnanE of Income-Tax 

By six equal steps, beginning from the sixth year from the introduction of pro- 
vincial autonomy, but subject to the proviso to beo. 138 (2) of tho Aot, the Centre is 
to distribute income-tax to the provinces so that finally 50 per cent of the distributable 
total has been relinquished in the intermediate five years. There is no possible relin- 
quishment of the income-tax so long as the portion of the distributable sum remaining 
with the Centre together with any contribution from railways aggregate to less than 
10 orore. 

The peroen^e division of tho distributable portion of tho income-tax between 
the provinces is as follows ; 

Madras, 15 ; Bomb^, 20 ; Bengal. 20 ; IJ. P. 15 : the Punjab, 8 ; Bihar, 10 ; 0. P. 
5 ; Assam, 2 : N. W. F. P. 1 : Onssa. 2 ; and Sind, 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer states that substantial justice will be done by fixing tho scale 
of distribution partly on residence and partiy on population, paying to neimer factor 
a rigidly pedantic deferonce for which the actual data provide insuflioient justification 


PnmaiPLES of Settlement 

Miq following are salient extracts from the Report : Throughout tho discussions 
loaqing up to the _ Government of India Act, it has been recognised that at the 
inanguration of provincial antonemy, each of the provinces should be so equipped 
1 ^ 1 - rcMonable prospect of maintaining financial equilibrium and, in parti- 

chronic state of deficit into which some of them had fallen should 
no Drought to an end. My first object has accordingly been to examine the present 
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and prospective financial position of , the provinces and to determine the extent to 
whioh special assistance^ would be needed in order to achieve the above aim. Next, 
it 18 neoes^ry to consider how_ far the Central Government is in a position to 
render such ^sistance 'withont jeopardising its own solvency. Finallv, I have to 
look further into the futore and to suggest to what extent and when it may bo 
possible for the Centre to place additional resources at the disposal of the provinces 
ont of the proceeds of the taxes on income. 

Froin the provincial point of view, the desirability of attaining this final result is 
undeniable and the only question (though in itself a diffionlt question) is to determine 
an equitable basis of distribution, ^om the central point of view, on the other 
hand, it is clear that the financial stability and credit India as a whole must 
remain the paramount consideration. Moreover, this is as essential to the provinoes 
and to the sncoess of provincial autonomy as It is to the Centre itself. Throughout 
my recommendations, 1 have kept the stability of the Central finances continuously 
in mind. Expenditure at the Centre cannot be expected, consistently with safety, 
to decrease much below the point to which it has now been reduced. There may 
be future saving on debt conversions, bat so far as they remain with the general 
budget,- they nardly seem likely to do more than assist in reinstating a more 
ad^uate contribution to debt redemption than the present reduced Cgnre of 3 orores. 
It is, however, at least unnecessary to contemplate any serious increase in the 
total expenditure unless the railway budget, contrary to expectation, fails to improve. 

Expenditure in the provinces could obviously be increased with advantage on 
many heads. This is a question of degree and opportunity. Some expansion in fact 
took place even with the existing provincial resources, especially in the years before 
the sfump when many provinces were able, for instance, to increase substantially 
their expenditure on education. It may now be anticipated from the recovery of 
provincial revenues, not all of which ore or need be static. Nevertheless, the allo- 
cation at an early date of a share in taxes on income under Section i38 of the 
Government of India Act constitutes, for many provinoes, the main hope for the 
future expansion. 

On a general review of the existing tendencies, I should conclude that the budge- 
tary prospect of India, given prudent management of her finances, justify the view 
that adequate arrangements can be made step by step to meet the nnanoial implioa- 
tions of the new constitution. A change of constitutional and administrative arrange- 
ments cannot of course in a movement alter the general financial position op enable 
all conceivable financial desires to be met, but I see no reason why a cautious but 
steady advance should not be achieved. 

Claims of Provinces 

I turn now more particularly to the prior question. The present position of the 
provinces and their contrasted positions inter se, both of which fall under the 
objective of starting the provinces on the occasion of autonomy on/'an even keel”. 
Various matters arise in this connection. How far in actual fact is each province 
now solvent and likely to remain solvent ? This is a matter whioh cannot be judged 
on the position in the year only. How far, whatever may be its present position, 
has a province administered its affairs, whether in taxation or in expenditure, with 
adequate firmness and how far has this or that province, for whatever reMon, been 
financially neglected in the past and thereby condemned to a lot from whioh others 
have escaped ? It is obviously impossible to reconcile all the conflicting views and 
arguments on these issues. The recommendations I shall make represent, in my 
belief, an equitable settlement as between the various contestants and will, I hope, 
be accepted on that basis. I would only add here that in any country of the size 
of India there must inevitably be substantial differences in the standard of adminis- 
trative needs and possibilities just as there are in other areas of the same size in 
the rest of the world or, for that matter, even in smallest units._ The present position 
and the relative size of the provinoim budgets are shewn in appendix (ll). As 
regards the fibres for 1936-37, it most be borne in mind that they are estimates 
ana experience suggests that the deficits thus prognosticated will, in the actual 
result be smaller. Apart from that, there' are a number of adjustments to bo made 
in eitlier direction before these figures can be regarded ns any neoessaiy indication 
of the future nor can any settlement undertake to secure that no province shall at 
any time and, whatever the course of its administration, bo freed from the ordinary 
risk of a casual budgetary deficit. Provincial autonomy necessarily implira autono- 
mous responsibility in this direction. Also, it is obvious as the Percy Committee 
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said, that special assistance to certain provinces which, whatever the precise form 
it takes, can only be given at the cost of the Central revenues and must operate 
to delay pro tanto the general transfer to all provinces of their share of the taxes 
or income. This consideration cannot be absent from the mind of anyone endeavour- 
ing to dead fairly with the whole problem and sets on limit to the amount of prior 
readjustment which can reasonably bo admitted. At the same time, it is eqnally 
clear that some provinces are intrinsically better off than others and at the moment 
has urgently in need of additional resources and it is both desirable and inevitable 
that a certain measure of correction should be applied even if it means that pro- 
vinces which have been able to attain higher standards of administration should 
now to some slight extent have to progress more slowly. 

Certain further general comments may be made. Bombay has just received an 
annual relief to the extent of approximately 90 lakhs from the separation of Sind ; 
Madras and Bihar approximately 20 lakhs and 8 lakhs respectively from the separa- 
tion of Orissa. Madras, Bombay and the Punjab have certainly not the lowest 
administrative standards in India. Bengal is clearly on a low standard, while Bihar 
and Orissa has been generally recognised as the poorest province in India, To'a 
less extent similar considerations apply to the Central Provinces. The position of 
the United Provinces is so far peculiar that while its ultimate future gives less 
reason for an.xiety, its immediate difficulties aro considerable. 


Sum 

Sind and Orissa as newly instituted provinces have special problems of their own. 
The future of Sind and of the subvention as part of Sind finances is inseparably 
bound up with the financial future of the Lloyd Barrage. In considering to what 
extent it is justifiable to continue this charge on the Centre, I must assume that 
the Barrage scheme will be administered on lines comparable with similar sohemes 
elsewhere and that adequate rates will be charged for the facilities it will provide. 
In all the circumstances and bearing in mind the necessarily conjeomral natnre of 
estimates for a period stretching so far into the future, I recommend that the Sind 
subvention should remain at lOS Jakhs for a period of 10 years (i. e., till 1910-47 
inclusive) and should then bo diminished by 26 lakhs a year for 20 years, by 10 
lakhs a year for the next 6 years, by 46 lakhs a year for the next succeeding 6 
years, and thertafter until the whole barrage debt is repaid, i. e., in about 40 years 
from 1942. Any remaining portion of the subvention will, of course, in any event 
cease. 


Onissi. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that the existing standard of expenditure In 
Orissa is extremely low and the scope for expansion in the provinoo’s own resonroes 
in the early future is unnsually_ limited as against the provision of 40 and a half 
lakhs in 19J6-37 for reonrrent Orissa expenditure. It is therefore necessary to con- 
template a somewhat higher normal scale of assistance and my oonclnsion is' that 
the figure should be increased to approximately 60 lakhs. I recommend also, in 
order to ease the position in the earlier vears, that the Government of India should 
make a further grant to the Orissa Eamine Fund so as to raise the total in the 
latter to the figure of 10 lakhs prescribed in the Orissa Order in Counoil. Five 
lakhs have already been provide for this purpose and a contribution of 1 and 
ono-fonrth lakhs included in the 1930-37 Orissa Budget so that a further non- 
recurrent sum of ahout 4 lakhs would bo needed. Finally, it is clear that the cost 
of providing the new province with snoh essential buildings as are required will be 
Mther more than tte sum of 27 and a half lakhs for headquarters alone, which the 
Government of India are setting aside out of their anticipated surplus of 1936-30. 

'new, a further sum of 16 lakhs shonld suffice if a reasonable standard is sot 
Md I recommend that assistance for this purpose, additional to what has been 
proi^ed in the two preceding sub-paragraphs, should be provided at the rate of 

8'"'’ yeare- Tha 'olal assistanoe which I 
propose, should he given to Orissa is thus about 57 lakhs in the first year, K lakhs 
a year, in the next four years, and, thereafter, 60 lakhs a year. ' ^ 

Assau 

r 0 CBi^qv^^,n^o'^ nniversally recognised as a dofioit provinoe and must nndonhtedly 
receive assistance. The measure of the assistance depends partly on the prospe^vi 
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revenue of Assam allowing for a very moderate amount of continued recovery and 
partly on the degree to which the existing provincial deficit (47 lakhs in 1935-36) 
can be rerarded as having been unavoidable (either as regards expenditure or taxa- 
tion). Allowance has farther to be made for tne cost of provincial autonomy and for 
certain adjustments of expenditure with the centre, including the cost of the Asssam 
rifles, hitherto mainly borne by the Cartral Government. At present the Central Gov- 
ernment pays 12 lakhs per annum towards the total cost of the Assam Rifles (16 
lakhs). In future the Central Government will in any case pay the cost of the Mani- 

? ur Battalion (approximately 3 lakhs). The Central Government now proposes to bear 
lakhs of the cost of the remaining Assam force and to treat this payment separa- 
tely from any assistance for provincial needs proper. I think this an equitable ar- 
rangement. The Assam Government put forward a special claim in connection with 
the proceeds of the excise duties on Assam oil. Though the incidence of the tax 
obviously does not fall on the producing province, I do not think there is any econo- 
mic justification for this particular claim or that it presents any real analogy with 
the .superficially similar claim which it may be alleged, have been recognised else- 
where. In any case having regard to the amount of the proposed assistance which 
such a receipt could only operate to reduce, it is necessary to pursue this matter 
farther. 


Nohih-'West Fhoktieb 

The North-'West frontier Province which has since 1932 received an annual sub- 
vention of 1 orore from the Central Government, is so far in a special position that 
Section 142 of the Government of India Act permits an increase in its subvention at 
any time without an address from the federal legislature. It is however desirable, 
both from the point of view of the Province and from that of the Central Govern- 
ment, that the subvention should be fixed for a certain period of years. After exa- 
mining the past pad prospective budgetary position of the Province (and also, inoi- 
aeiitalTy, the various references made in the past to equivalence in certain respects 
with the neighbouring districts of the Punjab), my recommendation is taat the exis- 
ting subsidy of 1 crore should be supplemented by approximately 10 lakhs per annum. 
In so far as this assistance may take the form of a subvention under Section 142, it 
should be fixed for a period of five years which should be subject to revision in the 
light of the then existing circumstances. By revision I am far from implying a far- 
ther increase. I contemplate merely that the position should then be reviewed in the 
light of the five years’ farther financial administration. 

Cenieal GovEBXMExr’s PosmoN 

Can the Centro support such an additional demand apart from this sum of nearly 
.two crores per annum 7 Concurrently with the inanguration of provincial autonomy 
Burma will be separated from India at a net loss to the Central revenues now esti- 
mated by the Government of India at about two and three-forth crores. These two 
items together clearly would present a budgetary problem of some magnitude if they 
had to be faced in 1937-38 at one blow ana so* soon from the normal resources of 
a single financial year. Thereaher, owing to the exuansion in the central resources 
which may with confidence be anticipated, they need occasion no special difficulty. 
Thanfe, hpwaver, to the Reserve Fund of about 2 crores which is being constituted 
out of the anticipated surplus of the year 19)5-36, I see no reason why the grant of 
these additional resources to the Provinces should not commence in :937-38. 

^ In so concluding, I should be lacking in frankness if I did not make it clear that 
the scope in the next few years for the relaxation of revenue burdens is likely to 
he extremely small unless economic improvement takes place at a rate well in excess 
of, what can now safely -be assumed. I have, however, felt it right to Msume that 
'the establishment of provincial autonomy must be regarded as an. objective to which 
the Government of India will give special consideration in assessing the relative order 
of its financial aims. 

Prom the financial point of view, I conclude that His Majesty’s Government may 
safely propose to Parliament that Part III of the Government of India Act 1919 
should be brought into operation a year hence. 

Claim of Juie PHOVUtOxa 

The olaim of the jute-producing provinces to the whole or part of the jute export 
duty has already been recognised to the extent of 60 per cent by the Government of 

' 67 ’ ■ 
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India Act In my opinion, it is doubtfal whether the argument that the inoidenoe of 
this partionlar duty Mis wholly on the producer can be mamtemed. .No concrete 
Btati&oal proof of this contenbon has been produced and, even if such proof pomu 
be proved for a specific date, it may be doubted whether it womd be valid in ^ 
the oiroumstanoes of a changing market Further, even if me argument were 
completely substantial, it would not bo conclusive on the quesfaon whether or not 
the community as a whole in India was entitled to tap this source of revenue as it 
must in fact tap other sources of revenue of nnegnal provenance among the ainerent 

g arts of India. No source of revenue, whether customs, excise or income-tM, can 
1 fact in any country be derived eijually from all parts_ of the country alike, ricn 
and poor, agricultural or industrial. In so far os a claim may b 0 _ put forward on 
the ground that the taxable capacity of Bengal is limited ',by the incidence of mis 
duty, that is a claim not so much to this particular duty as to financial assistance 
generally. It is part in fact of the case for a share in taxes on income or for such 
prior special treatment as it is the object of my present reoommendabons to 
seonro. It may be thought that whatever validity there may be in the eoonomm 
argument has already been mat by the surrender to the provinces concerned of 60 
per cent of the net produce of the duty. It will, however, be convenient that put 
of ihe assistance 1 contemplate should take the form of an increase in tos 
figure and therefore I recommend that the percentage shenld be increased under 
Section 140 f2i of the Act to 62 and half on the estimated gross yeld of the duty in 
1^6-37 at 380 lakhs. This increase of 12 and half per cent would mean in round 
figures the following additions to the resources of the provinces concerned at a cor- 
responding cost to the Central Government: Bengal, 42 lakhs •, Bihar 2 and half 
lAkns ; Assam 2 and one-fourth lakhs ; and Orissa rather over “one-fourth” lakh. 

Apart from the separation of Burma and the provision of 2 orores assistance for 
the provinces which I have already reoommendM. the additional cost of the new 
federal institutions (probably something over halt a orore) may be imminent and 
provision may have to be made for fmanoial adjustments in respect of the States 
under Section 147 of the Act at a net ultimate annual cost now estimated at rather 
more than half a orore though the fall annual charge on this latter account will 
presumably not fall to meet in the early years. If, however, there is bound to be 
delay, the provinoes will no doubt reoolleot that they will be receiving from the 
Centre the amounts proposed in para 17 above, in addition to what oerWn of them 
have already been receiving from the jute export duty and about Es. 1 and half 
crores per annum for roads as well as certain grants (Es 3 and half orores) for 
rural purposes. Some of them have also received substantial assistance through hdng 
relieve of deficit areas. 


Btjbden op Iroome-Tax 

I wish to add two comments on these recommendations. After the abolition of 
tbe tax on tbe smaller incomes and the two sucoessive reductions in the rates im- 
posed in 1931, the rate income-tax and super-tax in India, especially on the higher 
incomes are by no means excessive. The general sobeme of Inoian taxation (Central 
and Provinoial) operates to rolievo the wealthier commercial classes to an extent 
which is nnnsnal in taxation schemes, and there would be no justifiable ground of 
complaint if _ a slight oorreotion of this anomaly were maintained. The assignment 
of taxes on income is the main method of assisting provinoial finances contemplated 
by the Government of India Act, and if the remaining saroharge were maintained, 
it would materially contribute to the early receipt by tbe provinces of additional 
resources. 


PosmoN OF Eatwats 

. BBaways is frankly disquieting. It is not enough to cohtem- 
may merely cease to be in defioit- Suoh 
to prejndtoe or delay the relief whioh the provinoes are 
^ believe that both the early establishment of effective oo-ordinn- 
modes of transport and the thorough-going overhanl of 
railway expenditure in itself are vital element in the whole pro>Sofal problemT 

Basis of DisnuiiuiioN of Ikoome-Tax 

whWhS^lt tto (population, residence, etc.) 

have oaonot bo said that any of the proposed bases 

nave any particular fioTentifio validity or satisfy in any apprwiablQ do^eo.t^ ided, 
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bni praotically unascertainable test of capacity to pay. The mere aooident of' place of 
coIiMtion as has frequently^ been pointed oat in previoas discussions of this subjeot- 
is clearly an unsuitable^ rade. _ Kie residence of the individual, though it may bo a 
convenient and practio^Iy_ dividing line for purposes of avoiding double taxation 
betwen separate political units, is not in itself a very soientifio criterion, particularly 
in a Federation and in fact, in India gives results (of necessity partly estimated), 
too suspiciously near those of collection to inspire much oonfldence. 

Finally, even supposing it -were praotioable to ascertain to what part of India 
particular fraotioM of income (and. therefore, the incidence of the taxation burden) 
properly adhere, it is still arguable that in a Federation other considerations also 
involved, particularly if the benefits and inoidenoe of other forms of common taxatiou 
are unequally divided as between the various partners. 


Text of the Official Correspondence 

The following is the text of the correspondence between the local Governments, 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State on the recommendations^ of the 
Niemeyer Report issued from Simla on the 27th. May 1936 and copies of which had 
been present^ to Parliament by the Secretary of State. 

Briefly put, the Secretary of State has accepted the Niemeyer Report as a 
whole. The provincial Governments’ protests are strongly worded, the only excep- 
tion being the 0. P. Government who have sent in the shortest telegram and accept 
the Niemeyer award without an elaborate criticism. 

The longest representab'on is by the Punjab Government and the Beoretaiy of 
State’s reply deals with this province at greater length than with any other prownoe. 

The Madras Government after drawing a comparative picture between Bengal and 
Madras urges that the population factor should be given a greater weight _ 

The Bombay Oovemment regrets inier alia that the distribution of income-tax 
relief should be made entirely dependent upon the successful running of rmlways 
and presses for oanoellation of fictitious debt created in respect of unproductive 
irriration worfa. , 

The Bengal Government is moderate in its representation and while accepting 
the award wants the jute duty to be recognized iu future as a provincial souroo. 

The B. P. Government admits that the Niemeyer Report is a carefully balauoM 
scheme and suggests that after five years until receipts from income-tax amount to 
Es. 16,00,000 a subvention be given suEBoient to bring the income-tax receipts plus 
subvention to Ea. 15,00,000. / , . 

The Punjab Government feels that the province will have a permanent sense 
injustice and wishes that, at least their income-tax share should be fixed on the 
population percentage. . . . .i, i. • 

Bihar puts in its claim as the poorest province and wishes that the basis of • 
distribution should be wholly population. 

The Assam Government is di'nded. The Indian Members and Mimsters are pro- 
foundly disappointed while their European colleagues do not admit that a deficit of 
Us 00 000 is involvsd* 

The hf. "W. F. P. objects to the Niemeyer Report unnecessarily- prejudging its 
position regarding subvention five years hence. • ■ 

The Orissa Government protests that the proposals involve a CTeat disparity in 
the treatment among assistra units giving to Orissa subvention far less per head of 
population than to other units who have already a far higher standaru of expend!-, 
ture per head. . . 

The Sind- Government presumes that the door would be left open for adjust- 
ment of subvention and debt repayment in case revenue expectations are not realised. ' . 

The Provincial Governments’ -views were sent by the first week of May except 
the Punjab, whose views were submitted on April 13. The Government of India 
telegraphed to tho Secretary of State them views on May 14 and enunciated the 
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position in clear tetros. They pointed out the figures of the initial cost of asristanoe 
to the Provincial Governments ■wore in excess of anything the Government of India 
had hitherto contemplated and thought that the divisible inoome-tw receipts to be 
permanentlv retained b'v the centre would be fixed_ at two-thirds instead ot o i^'f- 
However, recognizing that the Niemeyer Report is in the nature of a quasi-arbitral 
award, they hope that the Niemeyer programme is feasible. They declare, however, 
that unless railway solvency on the basis of a full commercial accounting system 
can be restored (and that before long) the latter stage of the programme envisaged 
by Sir Otto Neimeyer, relating to income-tax would be quite impossible of execntio^ 
The Government of India also consider that any material increase in customs tanff 
will endanger the practicability of the plan. They conceive, in faotj that in order 
to conserve the revenue yield it will be necessary from time to time to'Jjropose 
reductions of particular duties. 

As regards suroharges, ‘whether these are retained permanently or only tem- 
porarily, it seems to us indubitable that in recommending a settlement so generous 
to the provinces air Otto has rendered it difficult in the next ten years for the 
Government of India either to increase its exiguous provision for the sinhing fund 
to a reasonable figure or to reduce the indirect taxes which are an undue burden 
either upon the consumer, except in eases where such notion will he clearly advan- 
tageous to revenue.’ 

As regards the Niemeyer proposals for decentralization of the balances and con- 
solidation of the pre-autonomy debt, the Government of India regard them as an 
integral pait of the initial financial settlement. The Secretary of State has agreed 
with this view, as also with the view of the Government of India that when the 
rat ways show a surplus these should not be used for replacing the sums borrowed 
from the depreciation fund. He also approves of the proposals regarding improvement 
of the railway accounting procedure. 

The Government of India mafee it clear that they see no chance of lelinwisbing 
any farther part of the jute ‘duty by 1942 or indeed by any speoifio date. On this, 
the Secretary of State declares that, if on account of the rednotion in the jute ex- 
port duty the value to the growing provinces of their percentage were materially 
reduced it would be necessary to consider whether those provinces required additional 
assistance. 

As regards the question of the remaining surcharges on inoome-tax, the Secretary 
of State says— *‘Tf the scheme of finance upon which the suooessfal operation of 
provinoiai autonomy depends is found to neoessitate the continuance for some time 
longer of this burden (either in the present or in any equivalent form) I shall accord 
my full support to the Government of India.’ 

The Secretary of state deais briefly with the oases p'ut by the various provinces. 
Referring to the Punjab, he says : — ’[ have no doubt that a province so well en- 
dowed with natural resources and with so high a tradition of effloient administration 
as the Punjab will, in foot, without assistance he much more favourably sitnated 
than many of the other provinces even after allowing for the help which 'the latter 
will receive.’ The point rait<ed by the Punjab Government regarding the supply of 
excise liquor by one province to another would require further examination. The 
Swretary of State assures the N. "W. F. Province that the intention is to reconsider 
the question of subvention at the end of five years. 

Both the Government of India and the Secretary of State express great appreoia- 
tion of the service rendered by Sir Otto Niemeyer and regard his report as a quasi- 
arbitral award. J e e u 


Secretary of State’s Telegram 

of State sent to the Government of India the following telegram 
20, giving reasons why he has aooepted the Niemeyer Report as a whole and 
indicating nis Views on certain points raised by the Government regarding the future 


the ■views of each of the provincial Governments and of 
j ® Government upon Sir Otto Niemever's Report, and having carefully, 
® oommnnications, I have reached co'nolnsions which are set forth be-r 
Troi'rrV ti information of the considerations that I have had to 

Govemment^f ItfdKj tbfs'reply Parliament both the views of the 

dortaldnl^il!'^ which are due to • Sir Otto Niemeyer for un-' , 

g the responsible and difficult taAk that was allotted to him and for the man- 
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ner in whion he has discharged it No problem connected "with the process of cons- 
titutional reform in India has given rise to greater ooniliot of views and interests 
than the matter of finance and it is, indeed, fortnnate that one who combined' such 
exceptional experience and authority with complete detachment from Indian oontro-. 
versies was able to assist in the final stages of its solution. There can be no more 
striking evidence of formidable complexities of issues upon which he has delivered _ 
so clear a judgment than the documents now under review. 

, Sir Otto’s task had two aspects. On the one hand he was appointed to tmnduot 
an independent investigation of the present and prospective budgetary positions of 
the Government of India and of the Governments of provinces before the final 
decisions were taken by his Majesty’s Government and Parliament as to the date for 
the introduction of new provincial constitutions. On the other hand he was required 
to make recommendations for completion by Order-in-Oounoil of a scheme of financial 
relations between the centre and the provinces embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935, and for other adjustments ancillary to that scheme. The matters 
remaining to be determined by Oioer-in-Oonnoil were allocation between the centre 
and the provinces of the proceeds of income-tax and jute export duty and prescrip- 
tion of grants-in-aid of revenues of such provinces as were found to require^ assis- 
tenoe in this form. 'The two aspects of enquiry are connected by an objeotiya 
inherent in the constitutional plan of equipping prices with at least sufficient mini- 
mum of resources at the outsat, and of providing them with further resources in 
future, for questions at once arise botn of ability of the Central Government to 
surrender a part of its present resources and of the manner in whioh the sums 
available should be distrvouted among the provinces. 

Sir Otto’s conclusions upon the general question of adequacy of financial resources 
is ‘that the budgetary prospects of I ndia given a prudent management of her finances, 
justify the view that adequate arrangements can be made, step by step, to meet 
the _ financial implications of the new constitution’ ( parapraph no. 8), and after 
making recommendations to meet the immediate needs of tte provinces, he adds 
specifically, from financial point of view I conclude, that his Majesty’s Government 
may safely propose to Parliament that part II of the Government of India Aot, 1935, 
should be brought into operation a year hence’, (paragraph no. 18). These oonojn- 
sions have been reached after an expert and exhaustive examination of the position 
in consultation with the financial authorities of each of the provinces and of the 
Government of India and must accordingly command the respect. 

CoMMEms OF Peovincial Govts. 

It was perhaps inevitable that so long as the final deoision had not been pro- 
nounced upon the extent of benefit that each province might expect to receive, oom- 
mepts of the provincial Governments should generally speaking have been designed 
mainly to emphasise their individual difficulties and natural uesires for greater resources 
In any case, it was scarcely to be expected that where aspirations have considerably 
ont-run the financial possibilities and expections have been high, and where the effects 
of a setback that aooompained depression are still keenly felt, necessarily limltted 
proposals now under consideration would receive from this quarter an unqualified wej-, 
come.^ I fully realize, indeed, that the financial administration of all provinces^ will 
continue to demand great oaution and that the budgetary problems of some provinces 
will present difficulties. 

I see no reason, however, to believe that those problems need prove insoluble and 
I find confirmation for the view not only in Sir Otto Neimeyer’s judgment, but also 
in fact that no provincial Government makes any suggestion that the introduction of 
provincial autonomy should be delayed on financial grounds. 

On the other hand the problem of the Government of India in finding some five 
orores, partly to assist the provinces aad partly in consequence of the separation 
of Burma, demands consideration. Sir Otto Niemeyer was far from ignoring the im- 
plications of this problem whioh are further emphasised by the Government of India. 

It is clear that_ the central Government, no less than provincial Governments, will 
have to direct its financial policy with speoial oare^ but I do not understand that the . 
Government of India anticipate insuperable diffioulties and I share this view. 

Deficit in Pbovinoes 

In considoring this question, it is well, I think, to appreciate the extent to which 
such practical • aiffiouities as remain to be overcome are inherent in the existing 
situation independent of prospect, of oonstitutionql reform.^ The anxiety of provinces 
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for a more liberal allotment of reaonroes has been continuously manifested over 
a long period. Moreover, the problem of ohronio deficit in the provinoes coma not 
have mnoh longer been left unsolved. These are the major factors in the situation 
and would have to be faced even if no change in the existing form of GovernmMt 
was contemplated. Besides them, the cost of suoh changes as the enlarged eieoto- 
rates and the legislatures which are oonneoted with the new oonstitution is relanveiy 

is, of course, clear that the solution of all these problems might ha,ve 
been simpler, had they been under consideration in more propitious economic om- 
cnmstanoes. Unless, however, completely nnforeseenable setbaok ecours, the 
position will evidently be markedly bettor than could have been antioipatro at 
a time when the framework of the new constitution was under disons- 
sion. It will be reoalled that the joint committee gave special attention 

to the finanoial background of reforms and oonolnded that Parliament would at an 
appropriate time require assuranoe from his Majesty’s Government that the n^ 
constitution oonld bo inaugurated without thereby aggravating the finanoial dim- 
cnlties to a dangerous extent In my view the assuranoe that may now be given 
can be framed in appreciably more positive and hopeful terms. After full oonsl- • 
deration I entirely accept Bir Otto Niomeyer’s oonolusions and I had no hesitation 
in proposing with the oonourrenoe of your Excellency’s Government that April Ist, 
1037 should be appointed ns the date for the oommenoement of provincial autonomy. 

A draft order in Connoil for this purpose (upon the technical of detail which the 
Government of India and the provinoial Governments have been separately consulted) 
will shortly be submitted to Parliament. 

In regard to the second aspect of Sir Otto Niemejer’s enquiry, it is evident that 
the past history of the discussion of finanoial relations between the centre and the 
provinoes afforded no good reason to hope that his recommendations would bo ’ 
immediately acceptable to all parties concerned. As the Joint Committee pointed 
out the problem of allocation of resources in the federal system has ever^here 
proved singularly impracticable, for the conflict of interest that arises is practically ' 
incapable of complete resolution (?) The assessment of the relative finanoial need' 
of the centre and of the provinoes cotleotively is a sufficiently difficult task but the 
other facet of the problem adjudication of rival claims of provinoes gives rise to 
issues of even greater delicacy. I share “the Government of India's view that in 
both respects Sir Otto’s report must be regarded as in the nature of a qnasi-arbitral 

award and it is accordingly clear lhat such a nicely balanced scheme 

could not properly be disturbed except for strongest reasons. I have examined 

the_ recommendations closely on this basis. So far as ooncem the aggregate 
assistance to bo afforded to provinoes, I am not .prepared to dissent from 
the Government of India’s view that it is out of question at the present 
moment for the Central Government to undertake neater commitments, Imme- 

diate or prospective, than Sir Otto has recommended. In these olroumatancea it is, 
of course, clear tliat any material alteration in the treatment accorded to partionlar 

g rovinces can be made only at the expense of other province. How extensive is the 
eld of controversy to which this would lead is readily apparent from the conflicting 
views of the provincial Governments that are before me. Each province is inevita- 
bly convinced of the strength of its own claims and is bound to experience difficulty 
in appreciating the significance of its case relatively to cironmstanoes of other pro- 
ymees. It cannot be overlooked that Sir Otto Niemeyer has brought independent 
judgment to bear on this subject and that ho bus had exceptional opportunity of 
appreciating the problem as a whole. It is my considered view that ho has achieved 
as equitable a settlement between the various oontestauts as the case ^lows, I pro- 
pose accordingly to accept his recommendations as a whole. Before accepting the 
recommendations as not only eqnitable but praotioable I have paid attention to the 
special problems that are mentioned by tbo Government of India. 

EmAHouL Posraos or Eaiswats 

As regards the finanoial position of railways, I note with satisfaction , that the 
Goverament of India have the matter actively under consideration and your Eiool- 
Jenoy 8 Government may count on my support in any measure that may be necessary ’ 
lor the improvement of tho position. 


CosTOMS Revemje 

Government of India’s view regarding the customs revenue which is 
a manor that will tmdoubtedly call for most careful consideration in the near future. 
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IE2I OB' OMOIAL COSEJiSPONDEMCE 

SUKOHABOE ON InOOME-TaX 

The questioE of retaining suroharge on income-tax is, as the Government 
of India point out, one of some difficulty and although it is only one 

aspect of the general budgetary problem which will arise from time time, 
I feel bound to say at once with reference to their observations 

on the subject that if the scheme of finance upon which the successful 
operation of provincial autonomy depends is found to necessitate the continuance 
for some time longer of this burden (either in its present or in any equivalent 
form) 1 shall accord my full support to the Government of India. 

I agree that in any case _ there is bound to be some uncertainty whether the 

programme _ for transfer of income-tax to provinces can be fully realized and in 

this connection I think it well to associate myself with the warning given by Sir 
Otto Niemeyer in paragraph 32 of his report. 

"While eveiw effort will be made, so far as I am concerned, and also I have no 

doubt by the Government of India, to fulfil the hopes now extended to provinces, 

the scheme cannot be assumed by them to represent the final commitment. At the 
same time with reference to the Government of India’s observations as regards the 
provincial percen^e, I am bound to emphasize the importance that I attach to 
securing the maximum possible ultimate distribntion to provinces for which reason 
1 welcome both Sir Otto^s proposal and the Government of India’s view, which I 
share, that there is a fair reason to believe in its feasibility. It is relevant to 
r^ember that the mistake in fixing the percentage unduly low* cannot be rectified 
since the percentage originally prescribed is incapable of increase bv a subsequent 
Order-in-Counoil. Against any mistake in the contrary direction, however, there 
are safeguards both of the Governor-General’s delaying power, to which attention 
has been drawn by Sir Otto and the Government of "India, and in the last resort a 
possible reduction in percentage by an amending order. 

In view of my general conclusions already indicated, it would serve no 
good purpose to attempt a detailed commentary on the views submitted by each 
individual province. There are, however, certain specific points upon which a brief 
comment is unavoidable, and in the first place I wish to express concurrence in the 
Government of India’s observations in connection with representations of Assam, 
Sind, Bihar and Bengal. As regards Bengal, I would add that it cannot in my 
opinion properly be assumed that the power in respect of jute export duty placed 
hy the Government of India Aot in the Central Legislature will not be e-xercised 
with due reard to the economic interests of that province. On such assumption 
applied throughout the field of central legislation, which of necessity includes sub- 
jects that affect certain units more than others, the federal idea would be practically 
unworkable. In so far, however, as there may be a case for reducing sooner or later 
the rate of jute export duty, I think it necessary to say now that if on account of 
such reduobon the value to the growing provinces of their percentages were materi- 
ally reduced it wculd be necessary to consider wjhether in the circumstances those 
provinces reqtiired an additional assistance either in the form of a change in jute 
duty percentage or otherwise. 


Phoblems Before U.^P. Goveenjient 


I appreciate the practical problems that confront the Government of the United 
Provinces. I have, however, not understood that Sir Otte_ Niemeyer’s recommenda- 
tion was related to the precise requirements _ of each partionlar year and am unable 
to accept the snggesion that in aggregate _ it need prove inadequate, having regaito 
to the circumstances of the UnitM Provinces and to the special problems that the 
■central budget will present in the first year or two. It appears to me not unre^on- 
able that the beneficiary should accept the assistance in oven amounts and make bud- 
getary dispositioES accordingly. 

Punjab Government 


VnAh I sympathize with much that the Punjab Government says, I cannot refrain 
from observing that the case of that province relatively to o there, piwtionlarly 
Madras and Bombay, appears to have been somewhat exaggerated. Six Otto Niemeyer 
has clearly had to consider oases of those provinces after allowing for separation of 
.Orissa and Sind and lam not prepared to dispute the eqdty of his conclusions. 
Moreover from the practical point or view the benefits of creation of Bind and Onssa 
have been largely absorbed into the budgets of the parent provmoM this year and 
.though they will, of course, permanently strengthen the position of those provinces 
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tbey ■will not represent the additional free resources at the disposal of the new 
Ministries. Again, such benefits as Madras and Bombay may derive from the 
decentralisation and consolidation soheme is. as the Government of Indm point out, 
temporary, ryhile oa the other hand It may be noted ihat as part of the debt soheme’ 
the Pnniab is left with a large block of debt on exceptionally favourable terms. 

I sympathize with the natural disappointment of the Panjah Government that 
that province alone of the provinces of India should receive no assistance, ex^pt to 
a trimng degree through debt soheme. But I am not satisBed that there are snmoienl 
grounds for giving any special relief to that province which Sir Otto Niemeyer hw 
not recommended. The central resources, especially at the_ outset, are not snob 
that assistance can he given except when the need is imperative. 1 have no doubt 
that the province so well endowed with natural resources, and with so high tradihon 
of efficient administration as the Punjab will in fact without assistance be fnnoh 
more favourably situated that many of other provinces, even after allowing for help 
which the latter will receive. The fact that one or two other provinces, whose 
eoonomio strength is perhaps comparable with that of the Punjab, happen to repeiyc 
relief owing to their territorial reorganizations and debt soheme, cannot afford jnsti- 
fication for grant of some equivalent benefit to the Punjab. It has also to be remem- 
bered that additional resonrces will become available to the new Ponjab Government 
when inoome-tax bemns to be distributed. 1 note that the Punjab Government 
consider that they will be at some financial disadvontage on the introduction of 
provinoial autonomy owing to the expected loss in connection with_ the supply of 
nanni by the prevlnee to ether ndm\n\strti.tienB. i^rraugements eevering the supply 
of excise liquor by one province to another will have to be reviewed in the light of 
the new oonstitutionat position and I consider that the points raised by the ronjab 
Government in this conneotion will require farther examination. 

IDnm Oedee 

I am submitting to Parliameut the draft distribution of Revenues Order which 
deals with income-tax, jute export duty and grants-in-aid to certain provinces in 
strict accordance with Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendations. 

Foitoameniai. AssunrnoNB 

Technical points in the Draft Order have been separately disonssed with the 
Government of India hut there are certain fundamental assumptions that 1 must sot 
for^ on the present occasion. 

(a) The calculation to which Section 1.38 (1) of the Government of India Act 
gives rise involves oertmn aasumptioa as to the interpretation of that section and 
Sir Otto Niemeyer has recorded assumptions that he has made in the annexed 
letter. The order has been drafted npon the basis of these assumptions and as the 
allocation of appreciable sums is involved it is necessary that I should make this 
clear. 

(b) It has always been assumed that ‘oorporation tax’ (which is allocated 'by 
the Act as a federal source of revenue) would mean a tax of the nature of the 
existing supertax on companies and definition in section 311 (2i of the Act was 
intendM to have this result I understand, however, that doubt has arisen whether 
the definition is entirely satisfactory. If such doubt is substautiated hereafter it 
may be necessary to ask Pailiament to rectify the position. 

(o) Sir Otto hsB recommended that for the purpose of the formula which governs 
the allocation of income-tax in the first five years’ period the oomputatiou of railway 
contributions to the general revenues should be made ou the basis provided by the 

E resent_ railway convention which was formulated in the resolntion passed by the 
egislative Assembly on September 24, 1924. In accepting this recommendation I 
agree with the Government of India that the method of applioation of that resolu- 
tion to the present purpose should in respect of treatment of loans from depreoia- 
tion fond, the treatment of arrears of oontribation to general revennes (whioh are 
not spMmoally mentioned bat are in (port materia) and the improvement of the 
noconnbng procedure ha on the lines suggested in paragraph B of their views. The 
h^v^^ provision of the'Draft Order in Oonnoil are Intended to ^ve effect to the 

pTOvisions of the Draft Order in respect of North-'West Frontier Prtvinoo 
do not bear on the face of them qualifications that the oa-se of this 
in five years’ time, which was what Sir 
aenaeo. It would, in fact, be inconvenient to make snoh a provision in 


(d) The 
grant-in-aid 
province U 
Otto reoomi 
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the. Order, but I. -wish to make it clear that the . intentioa is to reconsider the 
, matter at the end of five , years. In this conneotion I have noted the conoluding 
comments in the views of this province and I think it desirable to state that so- far 
as I am concerned there is no question of prejudging at the present time any 
, decision that may have to be taken in the light of the circumstances of five years 
'hence. . . • . 

' (o) The provisions of Sind assume that the Barrage Debt Funding Scheme will 
be on the lines recommended by Sir Otto Niemeyer and measures to this end are in 
contemplation. 

The scope of the Draft Order in Council does not extend to decentralisation of 
.balances and cancellation and consolidation of debt referred. to in paras 19 to 21 and 
appendix III of the report. These are matters which will fall to be dealt with 
immediately before the commencement of provincial autonomy under the existing 
statutory powers (subject to certain amendments of the devolution rules). It is clear 
in any event that the grant of specified assistance to certain provinces by the' can- 
cellation of debt is an essential part of Sir Otto Niemeyers scheme and I shall 
assure Parliament that necessary action in this regard will be taken. In addition, 
however, I entirely agree with the Government of India that the scheme for decen- 
tralisation of balances and .consolidation of debt must be regarded as an integral part 
of the whole plan and on this basis I have decided to accept the scheme. Detailed 
.arrangements fer its exeoution will bo discussed. ’ 

Government of India's Telegram 

^ !The Government of India sent to the Secretary of State the following telegram 
on May 14' summing up their views on the Niemeyer Report : — . 

'■■We ■msh at the outsof to express onr great appreciation of the servioo which 
Sir Otto Niemeyer has rendered to India in making a sutvey of Indian finances ddn- 
tained ip his report and in undertaking the task of trying to satisfy' all provinces' is 
iwell ns the centre from resources which are not indefinitely expanding. ^ 

. Sir Otto estimates the cost of his recommendations at about Es. 2 orbres a year, 
diminishing by a few lakhs as the special non-recurring grants to Orissa and Sind 
-run off. To mis figure must be added the cost of decentralising the balances and 
the cost of the debt consolidation scheme referred to in Appendix IIL Altogether 
the Government of India calculate that the initial cost of these adjustments is about 
Es. •2']/2 orores a year, of ■ whioh Es. 2 erbres ■will fall directly on the budget and 
•Rs. iJZ crore will be the diminution of capital repaymenfe. The consolidation pro- 
posals also involve the spreading of repayment instalments, whioh will have the 
-effect of increasing somewnat the interest charges in the central budget in the early 
■years, though the increase ■will be counter-calanced by corresponding decreases 
later on; - 

, The figures of initial cost are in excess of anything the Government of India have 
Iiitherto contemplated, but nevertheless having regard to the supreme importance 
which is attached to giving provincial autonomy a fair start, they are prepared to 
accept the conclusion reached by Sir Otto in -paragraph 18 of his report (viz., that 
his Majesty’s Government may safely propose to Parliament ttat part lit of the 
Government of India Act, 1936, should be ' brought into operation as from the lat 
■April next) provided that there is no question of increasing in any appreciable 
degree the total of initid assistance recommended, land provided that it is clearly 
understood that it may be necessary to retain the remainder of the surcharges on 
income-tax and super-tax, at any rate for some time after the 1st Apri!^ 1937, in 
•order -to maintain a balanced central budget Incidentally, we desire to indicate that 
we^attach very great importance to the general adoption of the arrangements which 
.wOlhave -proposed for decentralisation of • the balances and the consolidation of the 
pre-autonomy debt and to express earnest hope that these arrangements will have 
our -full support. Indeed, we go so far as to say that wo regard them as an integral 
.part of the' initial financial adjustments. In this connection we ■wish tcT correefc a 
misapprehension whioh appears to exist- that some provinces will get large unco- 
-venanted benefits from these- arrangements. The greater part of the gains shown 
in- Appendix HI represents'merely the immediate ■ budgetary effect of spreiiing' debt 
repayments ■ over a longer period. In ' later yeark, -of conise',' the fesuU’ of this 
spreading ■will, be- to prevent budgetary' reductions wMoh "would otherwise; have 
t&eutplaoe, • . ' , - y; - ■ - . -.-.r-- 
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The next qnestion which arises out ol the report is whether the cental budget 
can continue to sustain the burden involved by these initial adjustments pins the 
cost of the separation of Burma (estimated at Es. 2 and 3-4 crores per annum) and m 
addition, can forego in stages over the following 10 years a further sum of at l^t 
Es. 6 crores. Naturally we have had to frame for the informtion.of Sir Utto 
Niemeyer suoh forecasts as we could reasonably make of our position in _tM 
to come. Inevitably these estimates are invested with great unoertainw. tnve 
factors which make for uncertainty are, with two exceptions, set out by Sir Otto. 
Those exceptions are the possibility of India’s being involved in war and the possi- 
bility of internal politioal disturbances of suoh a magnitude as materially to affect 
the prosperity of the country. Tho former possibility no calculation can take 
into account, the latter tiie Government of India think that they may safely rm^ 
For rest, there fall to be considered the posifion of the railways and the possibihty 
of the law of diminishing returns setting in in connection with the cnstoms revenue. 

As regards railways, the Government of India have no hesitation in saying that 
unless their solvency on the basis of a full commercial accounting system can be 
restored, and that before very long, the latter stages of the programme envisaged by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer will be quite impossible of exeoution. At present it is hoped that 
tho deficits can bo met without depleting the existing reserve of Es. 9 or 10 crores, 
but in the not distant future the annual demand for renewals and replacements is 
bound to increase considerably, and unless in tho meantime a position of complete 
solvency has been reached the reserve will rapidly become exhausted with the con- 
sequence of a call upon the central budget. The Government of India have under 
consideration the praotical steps to be t&en in this connection, and they hope to 
approach the Secretary of State shortly in the matter. 

As regards customs, the general level of tariff is now so high that 
the maintenance of an aggregate yield which is by far the most 
important single factor in the whole revenue position has become a somewhat pre- 
carious tek. There is plainly no farther reserve which could now be drawn upon to 
meet an emergency, as was done twice in 3931, and any serious relapse in the value 
of India’s import trade would inlliot a damage which would be beyond tho remedy 
of a mere increase of tariS. Even if we exclude, farther, a deterioration in the 
conditions of international trade the present pitch even of revenue duties is itself 
liable to provoke regressive tendencies. The Government ol India, therefore, con- 
sider that any material increase in tariff will endanger the praoticabili^ of the plan. 
They conceive, in fact, that in order to conserve the revenue yield it will be nece- 
Bsa^ from time to time to propose reductions of particular duties. 

The question now is regarded by tho Government of India as feasible and accepta- 
ble. On this the Government of India ore bound to observe that they had hoped 
that in view of the initial assistance to the provinces recommended by Sir Otto be- 
ing far greater than was originally contemplated, the proportion of divisible income- 
tax receipts to bo permanently retained by tho centre would be fixed at two-thirds 
and not a half. However, recognising that the report is in the nature of a quasi- 
arbitral award the Government _ of India content themselves with saying that they 
hope and have fair reason to believe that Sir Otto’s programme is feasible. In making 
this statement they rely, of course, on the powers of the Governor General under 
the proviso to sec. 138 (2) of the Act, to which Bir Otto pointedly draws attention 
in the oqnolnding words of paragraph 32 of his report, but they would obviously have 
felt oonsideraby more confident that tho delaying powers would not need to be invoked 
■if the peroentago allocated to tho provinces' had been fixed at 33 and one-third. 

In this connection the Government of India cannot refrain from referring to some 
of the impliMtions of tho report. Those which relate to tho solvency of tho rail- 
ways and the gener^_ level of the customs tariff have already been dealt with. That 
relating to the remaining surcharges on income-tax and super-tax raises very diffi- 
cult questions which cannot be fully disoussod here, but we do say that, so far as 
we can estimate tho adoption of the suggestion contained in paragraph 31 (1) of tho 
report would not enable the centre appreciably to increaso tho scale or initial subven- 
tions though it would obviously advance tho date when the distribution of income- 
tax to the provinces commences and it would render more certain of the full pro- 
years. lu imy c.ase, whether the surcharges are retained per- 
manently or only temporanly it seems, to us indubitable that in reoommending a 
Senerous to the provinces Sir Otto has rendered it difficult in thomext 
Government of India either to increase its exiguous provision for 
figure or to reduce those indirect taxes .which ore 
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an undue burdeu either upon enterprise or upon the consumer except in oases where 
such action would be clearly advantageous to revenua Indeed, unless prosperity 
returns at a quicker paoe than now it seeme likely that both the present Government- 
of India and its federal successor will find their freedom of aoHon in the financial 
sphere uncomfortably limited. 

' Finally, the Government of India would wish to mention one point of detail in 
regard to the first period of 5 years after provinoial autonomy. Sir Otto recommends' 
that the provinces should during this period got any sums by which the divisible 
pool of income-tax exceeds- Rs. 13 crores loSs any contribution to general revenues 
from the railways. He explains that this railway contributioa is to be assessed 
in accordance - with the present separation convention, but this is not in 
itself a precise basis of assessment and indeed it would be quite' 
possible within the present convention to render Sir _ Otto’s 
recommendation nugatory. For example, if surpluses are applied first to replacing the' 
sums borrowed from the depreciation fund no contribution can possibly arise. The 
Government of India assume that the Secretary of State will provide in tho Order in 
Council against a possibility such as this. On the othor hand,*they;wisb to point out that 
they have for some time been considering whether, and have now notnally decided, to 
remedy the present accounting rules under which an excessive amount of expenditure 
upon renewals and replacements is charged to capital. The plan decided upon involves 
reducing tho charges to capital and increasing the net charge both against revenue 
and against the depreciation fund. In a normal year it will mean an additional chaige 
of something like Rs. 20 lakhs against railw.ay revenue and they assume that there 
is no question of regarding it as inconsistent with the report, which clearly could not 
intend that tho centre should make payments on rovenne account to the provinoes 
at the expense of an illicit expansion of tho railway capital account 

So far wo have thought fit to set out our own views without speoifio reference 
to the views expressed by tho provinoial Governments. For the most part these 
take the form of asking for more for themselves and of complaining that other provinoes 
have been treated too well The cost to tho central budget of the various addition- 
al demands now put toward is nearly a croro a year as from the 1st April next, 
while there is the further proposal that tho centre should forego an additional croro 
or more a year by way of reduction of tho jute duty not later than the Ist April 
1942. 'V?"e wish to make it clear beyond a preadvonture that we see no prospect 
whatever of being able to undertake additional burdens of this magnitude or indeed, 
as we_ have previously tried to show, of any appreciable size at all. This means 
that, if concessions are to be made to individual provinoes, it can only be done at 
the expense of other provinces and not of the centre and for our part we see great 
diEoullies in any redistribution of relief, which may easily create more discontent 
than it alleviates. 

Apart from those general observations there are a few speoifio points which re- 
quire mention, 

Assam — We are clear that Sir Otto deliberately limited the cancellation of debt 
to that incurred prior to tho 1st April, 1936. There are obvious reasons for such a 
^course, but, apart from that, the residual relief which he recommends is definitely 
assessed on that basis. 


Sind . — The Ooveinment of India would point out that the subventions proposed 
are equivalent to a capital gift of something like Rs. 20 orores, so that in efleot 
a very large part of the Barrage debt is being oan'celled, but in our view it is im- 

E ortant that Sind should retain an inoeutive to make the Barrage remunerative as a 
usiness proposition. On the basis of the present estimates the Barrage will ulti- 
mately yield a considerable net annual surplus after allowing for tho complete cessa- 
tion of the subvention. 


Bihar — This arithmetical argument is clearly invalid. There can be no doubt that 
if tho debt'had first been made less onerous by being spread over a longer -period. 
Sir Otto Niemeyer would have assessed the relief immediately required, not at Rs.'^ 
lakhs, but at some smaller fi^e. 

^ Bengal — (a) The proposal that the datum-line of divisible inoome-tax receipts for 
the first 5 year period should bo fixed at Rs. 12 and not 13 orores is unacceptable 
The latter figtwe was doubtless fixed , after a review of tho forecast of tho -central 
budgetary position- year , by; year, at a minimumlwhich would reasonably promise an 
equilibrium.. At all events,- that is - definitely our view of the situation.' ' ■ . 
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S Ah regards the-, distribution of - income-tax between .Bengaf and Bombay, we- 
y can have nothing to say exoept perhaps' to point ^ont that Sir Otto rliemOTer 
explains that his proposals are not based upon any uniform combination of population 

and residenoe, . , - , . • -m.-o , 

(o) We have already made it clear- that we see np chance of being able-to reun- 
qnish any farther part of the jute duty by 1942 or, indeed, by any speoino date, in 
the circumstances we deem it unnecessary to argue on the merits of this proposition. 


U. P. GOVERNMENPS VIEW 

The B. P. Government reoognire that the Niemeyer Report presents a ca^uUy 
balanced scheme which, in its main outline, stands or falls as a whole. Though there 

are certain important factors to which they would have wished a different value to 

ho given they realize that it is not praotioal at this stage to s^gest fundamental 
changes in the scheme and put forward for solution an extremely difSoult and complica- 
ted problem.' • There is, however, one important point relating to the United Pioinnoes • 
which appears to the U. P. Government not to have been fully appreciated and 
which is Jikcly to have such serious effect on the new constitution in the province 
that they feel bound to .press it strongly on the attention of the Government of ’■ 
India and the Secretary of State. The TJ. P. Government accept the general .con- 
clusions of the Niemeyer Report that apart from the ultimate share in income-tax re- 
ceipts a temporary relief only is '.necessary in this province. The reason dor- 
tho peculiar position of the United Provinces noted by Sir Otio Niemeyer is that 
its revenues are at present depleted by no less than Rs. 112 lakhs annually ■ by - 
slump in agricultural prices. The land revenue remission carries with it the ro- 
missKin of annual rents to tenants, amounting to four ororos and thus affecting vit^y 
the whole of the agrarian position. The loM in land revenue can only be gradually 
reduced. A temporary relief is thus essential in the earlier stages of tho process 
of recovery.’ The position for the first few years of provincial autonomy is, however, 
appreciably' woree than it appears to have been realized. Tho policy for adjusting 
the land -revenue demand which the Government with the unanimous approval of 
the legislatures have just-, embarked upon in-yolves a somewhat slow and costly pro- 
cedure for settlement and revision of land revenue on the basis of the existing prices 
and the expenditure thereon in the first two years will exceed, resulting in an in- 
oieaso in land' revenue receipts hy substantial sums. Drastic retrenchment in pro- . 
vinoial expenditure have been ^ effected since the slump and during the past year the 
Government have again scrutinized every item of expenditure with utmost care and 
have made and taken into account in the estimates' further reductions, which in their 
judgment oany retrenchment to ‘ the extreme limit They have, indeed, reduced tho 
standard of administration in some cases to an unreasonably low level which cannot 
be maintained much longer. ^ 

In addition, the legiriatofe iu the' last session passed two taxation measures, in- 
creasing the court fees and stamp duty but the effect of this will be largely dis-' 
counteu during the next few years by the depressing effect of the debt'Iegislation 
on the receipts under this head, the depression being at present greater and is likely 
to bo more sustained than formerly anticipated. A oarotnl ■ re-examination of the 
position reveals that there will be inevitably a revenue deficit of Rs. '53 ''lakhs' 
in the first year of provincial -autonomy whioh the proposed subvention '-of Rs. 25 
lakhs would reduce to 28 -lakhs. In the second year it is estimated that with a 
subvention of Bs. 25 lakhs there must still he a deficit of seven lakhs. This means 
that as a result of two years’ working of the new constitution the Government, even 
if it provided no fresh expenditure for developmouts whioh wore urgently required, 
would have .incurred a defioit of Rs. 36 lakhs. 

The Government feels confident _ that neither the Government of India nor the 
Secretary of State would consider it reasonable that the new Government should be 
faced at tho outset with inevitable deficit on this scale. The effect ,of the working of 
toe BEw constitution and on the public attitnde to finance will be most harmful. As far 
the Government of the United Provinces can judge it is not the intention of Sir 
Utto Niemeyer that any other province sbonld be mtinohed into the new constitution 
with an actual mevitable deficit 

■ Tho Government, therefore, strongly urges that -suffloient assistance should bo 
pven at the onteet to enable the province to start not in a submergod condition. 

subvention be -raised by Rs. 16 lakhs to Rs. 40 lakhs for each 
01 Uio first three years and -berfixed at Rs. 25 lakhs as proposed in the report'for. 
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the remaining hvo years. \Thi^ Vonld still' leave'"'' the new Government ■wift a deficit 
of Es. 13 laths in the first year, hut the recovery -wonld at least be in sight. , 

In- oonneotion with the distribution of income-tan reoeipte this Government wish 
to emphasise the very great impoftanoe they atfaoh to Sir Otto Nieyemer s proposal 
for’ an early and .thorough-going overhaul of the railway expenditure. 

Lastly, if jt is necessary for the Governor-General at the end of five years to 
exercise his delaying power under seo. 138 of the Government of Inma Act so ttmt 
n provinceidoes not at that-time receive any appreoiable amount of the income-tax the 
loss by the cession of subvention, wonld result in a serious budgetary dimoulty. 

’ The Government, therefore, suggest that after the first period of five ?htu 

the receipts from income-tax amount to Rs. 16 lakhs a subvention should be mven, 
sufficient to bring tte total income-tax receipts pins the subvention to Es. 16 lakhs. 


BOMBAY GOVERNMENT'S VIEW 

The Bombay Government’s telegram to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State records an emphatic protest in regard to the recommendations of the Niemeyer 
Eeport, as no steps are proposed to correct the position in which Bombay province is 
involved by the inequity of the Mestou Settlement at the cost of the city development 
schemes undertaken at 'the behest of the Secretary of State and the drain on the presi- 
dency owing to its association with Sind. The telegram referring to retrenchment 
and taxation measures says that public opinion is unanimous that if these saorificos 
were not made Bombay wonld have shared the benefits now proposed fo^ provinces 
which face their financial difficulties loss resolutely. Tho Bombay Government de- 
plores that the distribution of income-tax in tho provinces is entirely dependent upon 
the successful running of railway, the position of which is frankly disquieting. It is 
''practioally certain that the provinces will receive no share in the uicome-ta.x during 
the' first five. years and will be fortunate if they receive a substantial share during 
the second five years. 

.^The net results of the recommendations as far as Bombay Presidency is concerned 
are that the province is left vrith no expending source of revenue until! such tinie 
as a share, in the income-tax proceeds is received, is faced with additional oxpendi-^ 
tore which must follow the intruduotion of provincial autonomy, and the prospect of' 
being compelled to restore a considerable amount of retrenohment which will_ swal- 
low up the bulk of the relief aoorning from the separation of Sind and will be 
forced to abandon any hopes of expansion in such directions as education, pub- 
lic health, agriculture, animal husbandry and tho like. Tho Bombay Government 
consider that the annual benefit from the separation of Sind for the next year to tho 
presidency will not be more than 76 lakhs. Therefore, (tho Bombay Government ? ) 
strongly .press for the cancellation of the fictitious debt created' in respect of un- 
productive irrigation works. 

SIND GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

It is a matter of some disappointment to the Government of Sind that it has not 
been found possible in the Niemeyer Eeport to give assistance to Sind in the form 
of substantial reduction of the Barrage debt, states a communique containing the Sind 
Government’s views on the Niemeyer' Report. In the absence of any reasons in the 
report why this course is considered inconvenient, the Government of Sind are un-, 
able to appreciate -why such an arrangement should not be given effect to, but if 
this be found impossible. the proposals in tho report are accepted subject to the fol- 
lowing remarks; proposals both as regards , the annual subvention and the repayment 
of the Barrage debt to ' depend upon the forecast of increased revenue duo to the 
barrage proving correct 'This can only happen if the normal agricdtural and eodno- 
mio condition obtain every year during the next 46 years, but it is impossible to say 
that this condition will be fulfilled, in particular, the forecast assumes an increase 
of Rsi 19 lakhs in the revenue in 1947-48 and of increasing amounts for the next 15 
years .owing to the levy of increased ' rates of land revenue assessment The imposi- 
tion of these rates will also depend upon the then prevailing agrionltnral arid 
economic conditions. "The Government or Sind, therefore; presame that tho door will 
he left open for adjustment of subvention and debt repayment in case the revenue 
expectations are not realised. In any such readjustment Sind must be assured ' the 

minimum revenues required for its 'needs as a progressive'provinoe. 
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The Government of Bengal accept the proposals contained in paragrapli 17 of the 
Report in regi^ to the assistance to be given to certain provinces on the introduc- 
tion of provincial autonomy. They regard the proposals as in tte nature of an 
award given after determination of the amount immediately available for distribu- 
tion among the provinces and after examination of the budgetary position of the 
several claimants to that amount. Looted at in this light they cannot but accept 
them as fair and reasonable, though they are deeply disappointed that the imme- 
diate assistance to be given to Bengal, a province in which by reason of what is 
now_ admjtted to have been an unfair distribution of resources the standard of ad- 
ministration is admittedly low, falls far short of their orininal expectation. 

As regards the proposals relating to the distribution of taxes on income the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal while accepting the general scheme desire to raise two points. 

In paragraph 30 of -the report it is recommended that during' the initial period the 
prescribed sum which centre may in any year retainTontTof provincial share of the 
proceeds of the taxes on income shall be the whole or snon amount ns together 
with any general budget receipts from the railways will bring the Central Govern- 
ment 8 _share in the divisible total up to 13 orores. At present the divisible total is 
approximately 12 orores and the Government of Bengal suggest that this is a mote' 
appropriate figure. The adoption of this figure will fortify the argument advanced 
m the_ report in favour of creating an interest in the provinces in securing improve- 
mem in revenue from income tax and railways. 

Fa^er the Government of Bengal attach great importance to early distribu- 
tion of some share in the proceeds of the taxes on inoomo among the provinces. , It 
introduction of the present constitution (vide Devolution Rule 
iDj that the provinces, particularly industrial provinces, were entitled to a share in the 
„ on income and during the last fifteen years the industrial provinces liave had 
Soo- since that rule failed to give relief for whioh it was specially 
uesigned. In instioe to the industrial provinces therefore it is essential that every 
enuwvour should be made to expedite the allocation to the provinces of some share 
in the proceeds of the taxes on income. 

_!n t P®/®otaph 34 _ of the report the conolusion reached 


win ”,v' ictwuou is that substantial justice 

I jy. filing the scale of distoibution partly on residence and partly on 

’iJ paragraph 35 it is recommended that division among the proYinoes 
i„ ^ according to the percentages give therein. Tho same percentage of 20 per 
*ioth for Bengal and Bombay. If residence alone had been taken as 
tuwn a* would be little difficulty in accepting the parity be- 

Bombay, and Moh would then gain at the expense of other pro- 
hn I'nc’nfilii Bengal find it difficult to understand how parity can 

tfirrliSs That of’'B^mbay. “ population of Bengal is nearly 

ref^Bronce to the figures given in table three of para- 
the Federal Finance ^mmittee (Peroy Committee) pro- 
in opP^oximatoly closely to those recommended by Sir Otto Niemeyer 

nnil ffnmLJ +1 oxcopt ^ngal, Bombay and Assam. As regards Bongal 

Teniml P®*^B°[''ees (fiveu by these calculations are somewhat below 25 for ' 

aerTi^ hnfin "orabay- .The report does not indicate if weight- 

Oovernmenf 1 ^® Bombay, but if weightage were to be given anywhere the 

Bombay““ view '^ofTho fTcf thaV"° *® Boneal'and not to 

separation^Sin^d'' Md^“^ fortuitous relief to the extent of ninety -lakhs from the' 

subSl through no fault of her own been compelled to' 

It is nossIMo 

moved in^fuvnnr n^®i, ’oo|denoe calonlated by reference to rosidenoo alone was 
in the absnnrp nf®w^®™^^ m®j°® -*^7 Federal Finance Committee had reported, but 
Bol^ unable detailed inforaation the Governmont of Bengal find them- 

aame percentage ***® Proposal that Bengal and Bombay should be given tho 

claira^ tlmt'tbic*c^r,i,m®p “^'P'ir*'. duty the Government of Bengal must reiterate their 
into exnort ®® Pr'noiplo be treated as a pro'vincial source of revenue. Tho 

After t£c war i? origmdly as an emergency measure during tho war. 

and up to the onset of the trade- depression jnte commanded higli 
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pices and the ad valorem incidence of duty was low. In 1924-26 the incidence was 
between four and ‘five per cent.' The position, however, has now changed. The 
price of jute has fallen enormously whereas the deadweight of duty has remained 
constant and at p-day’s prices the ad valorem incidence is over thirteen per cent 
Again the competition by substitutes has increased, for instance, paper bags are now 
largely used for the transport on cement and the adoption of bull handling of grain 
is extending. In these onanged conditions the Government of Bengal consider it 
unlikely that the export duty is now jiassed on to the consumer and in their view it 
is more probable that it is borne for a greater part by the producer. 

_ The Bengal case was not, however, by any means founded entirely on the present 
incidence of the du^. Tliere are other cogent arguments, though or a political rather 
than economic and financial nature. In the first place Bengal can never rest content 
with a fiscal system which aims at protecting larg^y at her expense as a 
consumer the products of other provinces, while taxing per distinctive staple 
product for the benefit of the Centre, in other words for the benefit of 
those provinces. In the second place, the prosperity of Bengal is bound 
up with the prosperity of the jute trade. The Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture of 1926-28 drew attention to the risk of substitutes. They were impressed with 
the danger to prosperity of Bengal if jute failed to retain its present position and 
stressed the fact that if jute is to retain that position every effort must be made to 
maintain the present relative cheapness of jute as compared with other fibres. The 
provincial Government share to the full these views and are of opinion that it is 
inherently unsound that the centra which for this purpose means the non-jute 
producing provinces that will command a majority in the Central Legislature should 
be financially interested in the taxation of a product with which the prosperity of a 
cormiaratively small area is so vitally linked. 

The question of export duties was examined at considerable length by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission and one of the principles they recommended for adoption was that 
in every case the export duty should bo moderate in amount. "Whatever the actual 
incidence may be, it seems clear that the jute export duty to the extent that it falls 
on the consumer must raise the world price of jute and thus put jute at a disadvan- 
tage with its competitors. 

Similarly to the extent that it falls on the producer it must reduoo the price 
which tho producer would otherwise obtain. As long as the amount of the duty is 
moderate it does not have an appreciable effort in either of these directions, hence 
the insistence of tho Fiscal Commission on the principle mentioned. Now the jute 
export dutv up to the commencement of the trade depression was moderate in its 
incidence, but at the present day prices it certainly trans^esses that sound principle— 
the export duty which works out at approximately 13 pet cent ad valorem cannot 
be described as moderate. It appears unlikely that the jute prices will return to 
the predepression level and the Government of Bengal are therefore of opinion that 
a reduction of duty must be contemplated in a not distant future. 

At present financial considerations do not permit of any redaction of duty and 
the terms and implications of the report definitely negative the possibility of reduction 
in future at the expense of the provincial Governments concerned. But unless the 
assumptions made in (he report are entirely felsified. there will be a progressive 
improvement at the Centre and aooordingly the proposal which the Bengal Govern- 
ment pat forward for acceptance as part of the present scheme of financial adjust- 
ment between the Centre and the provinces is that at a date not later than the end 
of the first five year period the rate of the duty should bo reduced to a figure 
necessary to produce the amounts not allocated to the provinces pins any sum 
required for research and that simultaaeously the percentage of the proceeds of the 
duty to be assigned to tho jute-produoing provinces should be increased so as to 
give the provinces tho whole amonut of net proceeds except what is retained by 

the Centre for research. - lu 1 

The Government of Bengal press most strongly for adoption of the proposal put 
forward in the preceding paragraph. This does not involve any modification of the 
ordera-in-CouncU now to be made nor any addition to the resources which the 
TRDort recommends should be given to Bengal. At tho same time it recognises tho 
Tinsition as regards the rate of duty and possesses the gr^t politioal advantage of 
T^orinc once for all the sense of injustice under which tto province has 
Hhnnrfid for SO many years and which if not now removed will conUnne to the 
iVrBihSiRft of sound administration and to the exceeding detriment of, relations 
EoSi the Province of Bengal and other parts of India, 
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ASSAM GOVERNMENrS VIEW 

The Government of Assam have examined Sir Otto Niemeyer’s proposals for 
decentralisation of the balances. It is proposed that all debts oontraoted prior to the 
, Jst April, 1936, will be cancelled and the province granted an increase in jute export 
duty, a share at a future date in income tax receipts, and a subvention of ' 30 lakhs. 
The Government of Assam assume that the canoellatiou of previous debts results In the 
sum provided in the current year’s budget for payment of interest and capital _ of such 
debts amounting to nearly 19 lakhs bemg saved and the current year’s deficit ' of 03 
lakhs reduced thereby. In the interests of the new constitution this Government 
would request that the remainder of the current year’s deficit so far as- it refers to 
strictly provincial expenditure may also be cancelled. Beyond this point the opinions 
of the local Government differ to some extent The Indian member and ministers 
have read the report with profound disappointment They were looking forward 
to the province being made as self-sufficient as possible so that provincial autonorny 
may have substance. It was with that intention that the ■ Government of Assam 
presented before Sir Otto in addition to the estimates of normal receipts and- expen- 
diture the estimates for such institutions as a high court, a university and medical 
and technical (including agricultural) schools. They now find that there is not only 
no room for further progress in making up the essential defioienoies, ' but on the 
contrary even on the present scale of expenditure there will still be a deficit of 
about 26 lakhs to be covered either by taxation or retrenchment They consider that 
the eoonomio condition of the owple, the bulk of whom are agrionlturists, ■ does not 
permit of additional taxation. Retrenchment on the other hand would entail' curtail- 
ment of the services rendered at present to the pnblio a prospect which they are 
confident no ministry under the new constitution will fauo with equanimity.- 

Considering all these factors and the slender hope of an early expansion of 
revenues they think that an additional subvention of 25 lakhs is essentially necessary 
to put the province on an oven keel. 

The minority of the local Government though 
are not able to accept the position that a deficit 
proposals and think that they are such ns with _ _ 

.the province to balance its income and expenditure in the opening years of the 'new 
constitution, provided that no natural calamity occurs to necessitate heavy additional 
expenditure. There will be of course no raarmn for some years to come for any 
expansion or improvement in the standards of athninistration the necessity of which 
has been partioalary stressed in the discussions. Especially it is regretted that • it 
■will be impossible to establish a university without which the Government cannot 
control the educational system and an agricultural institute to explore the agricul- 
tural needs of the province. The recurring cost of these institutions was- ostimated 
at 6 and a half lakhs in papers put before Sir Otto Niemeyer. ■ r 

OIRSSA GOVERNMENT'S VIEW 

The following is the full text of the telegram sent by the Orissa Government to 
the Secretary of State for India and to the India Government on the recommenda- 
tions of Niemeyer report 

“The proposals require modification on various reasons. The draft budget for 
1936-37, on which the Orissa Government is now working, was originally framed 
after normal budget procedure and scrutiny by parent provinces and further scruti- 
nised by the Government of India. Savings of four and a half lakhs have still to bo 
found to make that budget balance on a basis of subvention of forty and a half 
lakhs granted this year -without encroaching on two lakhs’ opening balance. ■ The 
Government cannot foresee savings of more than one lakh in place of four and .a 
half lakhs although all proposals for the improvement of the present retrenched 
standard have already been cut out Even that saying oan only ' bo found by avoid- 
ing expenditure which is either obligatory, namely ‘ministers, and bacteriological 
lawiratoiy in future years. Therefore the revenue ' deficit of this year, excluding 
TObvenbon even on low existing post-retrenchment basis, is forty and 'a half plus 
, , .hmf lakhs i. e., forty four lakhs. In^ future years expenditure will rise 

^ns^tuKom^ Assembly and other charges which are incidental in.tffio new 

.oH ^ .based oh the" lowest pay of. the time sdal^ "of 

-all new- establishment which includes ffle whole Headquarters .ostablisTiment aric( .vvill 


agreeing with a groat-part of this 
of 26 lakhs is involved in the 
some retrenchment will just enable 
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inevitably increase as the new incumbents draw increments. This year’s estimates 
alsc inclnde only eleven months’ salary instead of twelve of the whole new 
secretariat and other head(marters staff, whereas the future budget must provide 
for twelve months. There will also be inevitable increases in other 
directions, especially in maintenance charges for buildings constructed 
from the capital grant and roads from the central reserve of the road 
fund, while the espenditure postponed this year must be eventually 
incurred. The province is a composite one with different methods of administra- 
tion in different parts and it is difficult and undesirable to level all parts down to 
the lowest standard. Therefore, revenue deficit in future years, even on the existing 
retrenchment basis, will be little less than fifty lakhs and if subvention is limited ns 
proposed to fifty lakhs there will hardly remain any scope for improvement of the 
existing standara. 

In particular, there will be no prospect for many years of improving education, 
agriculture and health services or of establishing a University. At present Orissa 
depends on two Universities with little voice in either. Scope for revenue expansion 
as Sir Otto Neimeyer says, is unusually limited. Two-thirds of the province are 
partially excluded areas and half of the province is more backward than any part of 
India except excluded areas. Orissa’s special problems of floods and retrenchment 
of recent years has prevented even poorer maintenance of vital protective works, 
not to speak of the adoption of any measures recommended by the 1928 Flood 
Expert Committee. Even with the additional fifty lakhs now proposed, the provision 
for buildings necessitated by separation is still inadequate since the provincial head- 
quarters, one district head-quarter and two sub-provincial head-qnartors have to be 
built up besides the Central Jail and other necessary buildings. The opening balance 
of two lakhs given this year wiU have disappeared by the end of the year. No 
margin will be left for unforeseen expenditure capital or otherwise or for the 
working balance. Once it is admitted that certain provinces and centrally adminis- 
tered areas must receive help from Indian revenues, it is fair to aim at some 
common standard for those areas. But the proposals involve great disparity in 
treatment among the assisted units, giving to Onssa a subvention far less per head 
of the population than otlier units wno have already a far higher standard of expen- 
diture per head. 

BIHAR GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The following are the views of Bihar Government on Niemeyer Report contained 
in their Telegram to the Secretary of State 

Paragraph 17— In paragraph II, Niemeyer Report admits as past Committees have 
admitted that Bihar and Onssa is the poorest province in India. Bihar itself has 
nu extremley dense population. It oontnbutes largely to the wealth of India from its 
minerals and agriculture but derives no financial advantage as it is not permitted to 
tax the minerals and is under the disability attaching to no other Provinces except 
Bengal owing to Permanent Settlement making any increase in land revenue impos- 
sible. The existence of mining and industrial areas is consequently an extra financial 
burden. 

Local Government urge strongly that the figure of 45 lakhs asked for by them 
is the minimum immediate requirements ns a grant-in-aid. This figure is fully justi- 
fied by financial history of the Province which has been starved smoe it came into 
eiistenoe in 1912 and has had perforce to maintain a lower standard of administration 
than any other Province of India, which standard has been recently lowered by the 
policy of retrenchment which has been followed. "While 25 lakhs will allow some 
increase over .expenditure in 1936-37 budget provided excise receipts remain stable, 
this figure takes insufficient account of the factor mentioned above. Assistance pro- 
posed Is therefore inadequate to start the Province on an even keel as proposed in 
paragraph 9. 

ParMtaphs 19. to 21— Bihar debt contracted before Ist April 1936 outstanding on 
1st April 1937 will amount to 471 lakhs, of this sum 341 lakhs is pre-reform un- 
dated debt carrying interest at the rate of 3 and half per cent, the balance of 130 
lakhs is dated repayable in years between 1941 and 1966 of which 30 lakhs is bearing 
interest varying between 4 and half and 5 and half and balance at 3 and three-fourth 
or less. If debt were consolidated as Appendix III repayable in 45 years, interest 
shmfld not exceed 3 and three-fourth per cent giving an annual inslalinent of about 
59 
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21 and threo-fourth laths. It the debt were not consolidated, the annual budget 
saving resulting from conoellation of debt would for a fow years slightly exceed’ th^ 
figure but would rapi^ decrease as loans are rapid and would drop to 12 lakhs^ In 
1950. Not more than 22 laths should therefore be taten as maximum annual roourrmg 
budget benefit resulting from debt oanoellation. 

In these circumstances local Government assumed that figure of 22 laths in para- 
graph 21 impli^ that in ease of Bihar no part of decentralised balances would be 
set off against debt oanoellation and the whole of decentralised balances of about 3 
orores would be available to local Government for ways and means and for utilisation 
to secure funds for payment of the new liability for the Provinces after decentra- 
lisation of balances, vis., interest of 6 and half lakhs on Provident Funds, which 
snm is approximately all that oan be realised by investment of the balance after 
providing for ways and means. 

The Government of India hav^ however, advised in response to reference that 
assumption is incorrect and that Bihar will receive only a single sum of 21 laths 
out . of its provincial balances under the scheme of decentralisation, implying that 
rest of provincial balance will be retained by Government of India as a set off to 
debt oanoellation. 

If the Government of India’s ■view is correct, Bihar will not only have to find 6 
and half laths a year to meet Interest on Prondent Fund but will bo deprived of 
capital by investment of which this sum might have been produced. Local Govern- 
ment claim that on this theory the benefits which it is intended they should receive 
will be reduced not only by 6 and half laths but by the annual value of the balance 
of 280 laths which will be appropriated by the Government of India. This fignre they 
pnt at 10 and half l a t h s that being the sum by payment of which a debt of 280 lathi 
can be repaid in 45 years at 2 and half per cent The approximate net annual budget 
saving resulting from debt cancellation is. therefore, if the Government of India’s 
view IS correct, reduced to 11 and half lakhs in place of 22 lakhs referred to in 
paragraph 21. 

Local Government cannot believe that Government of India’s interpretation is 
oorroot in the case of Bihar ns on that interpretation the special assistanoe for Bihar 
becomes largely fiotitiona and local Government are convinced that Niemeyer recom- 
mendation for net Improvement of Bihar finances was intended to be the equivalent 
of a genuine grant-in-aid of 25 l^hs and this at least the local Government claim 
should bo given without _ any reduction of decentralised balances. To snm up on 
Government of India’s interpretation the Niemeyer recommendation would only 
benefit Bihar to the extent of 11 and a half lakhs pins 2 and a half from jute te 
in place of 25 laths which Sir Otto found necessary in the first instance and to 
reach Niemeyer figure of requisite assistance from debt cancellation and extra share 
in jute tax would nave to be supplemented by a grant-in-aid of 10 and a bnlf lakhs. 

Local Government are more convinced of their interpretation of the intention because 
under the present proposals they are being deprived of an advantage which will 
accrue on decentralisation of balances to other provinces which are not held to bo 
in need of immediate assistanoe. By the method proposed in Appendix HI for con- 
solidation of debt, Madras is shown as befitting to mo extent of twenty-six laths and 
Bombay to the extent of fourteen and a half which benefit is lost by provinces 
whoso debts aro cancelled by_ paragraph 21. In fact if the assignment ot 46 lakhs 
claimed by Bihar cannot be given local Government urge that in addition to 26 lakhs 
grant-in-aid they should be aljowed in some way to share the advantage given to 
provinces on liquidation of their debts against outstanding balances. 

P^graph 36— Local (^vernment’s claim was that the basis of distribution should 
be 'wholly mat of population and .they still oonsider that as the distribution of inoome- 
to is a Manoing factor to equalise the opportunitios of various provinces, a distri- 
bution entirely _ oii this basis would bo fair. They would therefore press for an 
inoreKo to 12 in the percentage allotted to Bihar to compensate in future for past 
financial starvation ot Bihar. ' 


INDIAN COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 


Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta sent tlio following to the 
Decretory to the Government ot India, Finance Department : — 

to 9^® Indian Chamber of Commerce,' Calcutta 

to aauress you on the Indian Financial Enquiry Report submitted by Sir Ott« 
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Neimever. The Committee have carefully considered the Report and have to maio 
the following observations. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer states in paragraph 3 of the Eeport that ‘‘from the Central 
point of view, it is clear that the finanoial stability ana eredit of India as a whole 
must remain the paramount consideration.” “While the Committee did not wish to 
object to this statement of the position, they desire to point ont that the needs and 
regnirements of the Central Government are comparatively limited whereas tho 
functions of the Provinces are capable of indefinite expansion. Most of the services 
which are socially and economically beneficent to the people of the country are 
provincial in character, e. g. education, public health, agriculture and industries. 

The Committee would, m this connection, recall the observations of Sir Walton . 
Layton in his report on Indian finance embodied in the r^ort of the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission presided over by Sir John Simon. Sir Walter Layton stated that 
“in time of peace military budget should be a stationary or diminishing burden 
and not an increasing one. National enterprises such as the Post Office and the 
Railways should feed and not be a charge upon the Central Exchequer ; and while 
the functions of the Central Government m Civil administration may be expected to 
grow, the expenditure involved is a very small affair indeed, compared with that 
required for a nation-wide development of education, for the improvement of public 
health and sanitation, for tho services charged with the great task of increasing tho 
economic productivit^of India and many other functions which have been definitely 
placed within the sphere of the Provinces.” 

The Committee wish to emphasise this aspect of the question which should always 
be recognised in determining the finanoial relations between the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments in India. Moreover, it is well-known that Provincial sources of 
revenue are oomparatiyely inelastic while an examination of the new sources of 
revenue by the Federal Finance Committee presided over by Lord Percy showed 
that the prospects of increase in the direction also were not encouraging. 

~lt has been the considered view not only of Indian commercial bodies and Indian 
non-officials but of impartial committees and experts that India is incurring expendi- 
ture on the primary functions of Government such as defence and maintenance of 
law and order which is as high in proportion to her wealth as Western nations, 
while her expenditure on social services such as education, sanitation, industrial and 
agricultural improvement, etc., is far behind Western standards and is in many 
directions almost non-existent. If, therefore, the standard of life of the people as a 
whole is to be raised, the paramount importance of Provincial finance cannot bo 
ignored. 

Tho present allocation of resources between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments has evoked strong criticism of every expert enquiry from that of Sir Walter 
Layton to tho Percy Federal Finance Committee. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
after reviewing such criticisms, stated in paragraph 246 that “from the point of view 
of expenditure, tho essentials of tho position are that the Provinces have an almost 
inexhaustible field for the development of social services while the demands upon 
the Centre, except in time of war or acute Frontier trouble, are almost constant in 
character. The Provinces rarely have the means adequate for a full development 
of their social needs. The resources of the Centre comprise those which should prove 
most -eapablo of emansion in a period of normal progress.” It. is also essential to 
emphasise that the advent of tho Indi an States info Federal Government would 
render difficult any subsequent reallocation of fiscal resources and readjustment of 
finanoial relationship between the Centre and the Provinces or States. 

The Committee also desire to draw attention to some l^e assumptions made by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, which cannot be accepted by Indian public opinion and 
Indian commercial bodies. For instance, Sir Otto observes that “expenditure 
at the Centre cannot bo oimeoted, consistently with safety, to decrease much 
below the point to which it has now been reduced." ^e Committee cannot 
possibly agree to this proposition in regard to Central expenditure. For 
oxampfe, there is unanimity of opinion on the question that the current expenditure 
on defence is an unduly heavy item. Sir Walter La 3 rton in his report 
on Indian Finance, referred to before, observes that the expenditure on defence in 
India bears to tho total expenditure of the Central Government a higher proportion 
than in any other country of the world and that since the high “defence ratio” in 
Indian Government expenditure is partly due to the low level of other expenditure, 

, “it remains a peculiarly burdensome one.” 
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. Sir Walter Laytou also mentions that “a recent comparison of tte milite^ 
expenditure' of the nations of the world shows that in this respoot India is 7tb in 
the list among the great Powers and that her expenditure on armaments is_ between 
two or three limes'.as great as that of the whole of the rest of the Empire outside Great 
Britain. Again, the total is not only high in itself and as compared wi^ other coun- 
tries, but it has also greatly increased as compared with the pre-war situation." 

But even apart from military expenditure, however, there is no doubt that the 
cost of generm administation is nigh owing to the level of salaries which bears no 
proportion to the ability of the tax-payer. The Percy CJommittee also drew attention 
to the opinion widely held in India that the cost of Government already exceeds 
what can properly be borne by a predominantly agricnltural country and Sir Walter 
Layton too recognised the justioe of this oommon complaint about the cost of general 
administration. 

There is no doubt that the entire expenditure of the Government, both Central 
and Provincial, including the scales of salaries, allowances, eto., needs to be read- 
lasted on the oasis of reduced price levels, depressed trade and shrinking revenues. 
Even apart from world conditions, the hard facts of Indian economy and low average 
income demand a far less costly administration. The main diffloulto in reg^ to 
public finance in India arises from the fact that while the expenditure on primary 
and unproductive functions has been established at an unduly high level, the cons- 
tructive services arc thereby starved unless the people are prepared to tax them- 
selves further even in older to maintain such services. 

The Committee need hardly point out that under the New Constitution, nearly W 
per cent of the Central revenues have been mortgaged to the maintenance of mili- 
tary and civil establishments and cannot be touched by future Federal Legislature. 
Even railway expenditure will, after the establishment of the Statutory Railway 
Board, be outside the control of the Federal Legislature. The Committee can hardly 
feel enthnsiaatic about the recommendation of a Report whose underlying assumption 
is that the present exorbitantly high scale of Central expenditure cannot be reduced 
with the lomcal corollary that taxation also cannot be reduced. The Central budget 
has been balanoed daring the last few years only by making emergency taxation per- 
manent and the credit of the Government and the surplus in the Central budget are 
hardly reflected in any improvement in the economic condition of the masses. 

The Committee regret to point out that no co-ordinated plan of Federal Finance 
underlies the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer, which are frankly formulated 
with a desire to placate and accommodate different interests and rival claimants ao- 
' cording to their respective political “pull.” The Committee arc aware that the prob- 
lem of financial adjustments between the Centre and the Provinces is a very com- 
plex and difficult one and has hitherto been dealt with in a somewhat haphazard 
manner by more than one Committee and expert in the past. It was, therefore, ex- 
pected that Sir Otto Niemeyer would at least view the problem as a whole and_ deal 
with it in a comprehensive manner;after determining the needs and capacities of 
different Provinces. 

The Committee would now pass on to Sir Otto Nieroeyer’s recommendations about 
Bengal. The Committee are glad to observe that Sir Otto acknowledges that “Bengal 
is clearly on a low standard” so far as its standard of administration is concerned. 
Ho has, therefore, recommended the grant of relief to Bengal as under ; — 


Cancellation of debts leading to an annual saving of 
Allocation of additional 12 and half per cent jute 
export duty, yielding 


Total 

Although these recommendations constitute some improvement on the inequitable , 
Meston Settlement, the Committee regret to observe that full justice has not been 
done to the clainm of Beng^ and the unanimous demand of its public have not been 
adeqimtely mot. The Committee see no ‘reason why the Government should not 
miot the bmance of 37 and a half per cent of the jute export duty also to the 
rtovinciat _ Governments. I7hile the • general principles enunciated by Sir Otto 
^ of his Report might bo valid, it is essential to point out 
mat they have httlc application to the peculiar conditions of Beigal. Since Bengal’s 


Lakhs. 
Per Annum. 
Rs. 33 

“ 42 

Re. 75 
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economy is direoOy dependent upon tlie production trade and manufacture of jute, 
any revenue derived from this commodity is ^ integral part ^ Provinmal to 
and should, in equality, be assigned .to the Province itself. TOe conditions in this 
case arc rather exceptional owing to jute being a monopoly of this Provinco. 

Moreover, although the duty might and does require revision and reduction both 
in the interests of jute growers and jute manufacturers, the qnesbon cannot receive 
impurtial conslderatioa from tho Central Governmoat whicli would be mainly 
estw in realising revenue from the yield of suoh a duty, _ It is, therefore, essennal 
that the Province which has a primary financial interest in 3 ate, should to allottea 
tho entire proceeds of the duty. The low rovonue of Bengal as well as Bih^ and 
Orissa in proportion to their popnlation was also pointedly mentioned in Sir Walter 
Layton’s Report and the public finance of this Provinoe mimt not bo dopnved of tho 
yield of a duty whose inoidenoe is almost wholly home by its people. 

Tho Committee would next refer to the distriention of Income-tax. Before conung 
(o this question, however, the Committee would record their strong protest against 
the observations of Sir Otto Niemeyer in regard to the stabilisation of the present 
suroliarges on Income-tax and Super-tax. 3?ne Committee have to point out that 
these observations are in the nature of “obiter dicta” and do not constitute in any 
way a part of the Report nor aro the recommendations based upon these remarks. 
Without going into the larger question of. reform in the present system of taxation 
in the country, the Committee would point out that the Government are detoitolj’ 
committed to • tho removal of theso surcharges which were levied owing to an 
emergency and were of a purely temporary ^ nature. Tho Committee _ trurt that 
Uie ^vernment will not tase advantage of the general observations in Sir Otto 
NiomeyePs Report to perpetuate these surcharges since it would be a breaoh of tho 
undertatog given by the Government in regard to the removal of these surohargos. 

. The other general observation of Sir Oito Niemeyer relates to the problem of 
railway finance. In his Report Sir Otto has made the assignment of Income-tax to 
the Provinces dependent upon improvement in the oondiiion of railway finance. 
Despite past investigations into the various aspects of this problem, the conditipn 
of railway Ouanoe is causing serious anxiety and requires immediate and substantial 
efforts to improve it e ffeotively. The Committee trust that railway expenditnre would 
be completely overhauled and economy effected in all possible directions along with 
efforts to atmaot trafiio. In this conneotion the Committee would suggest tliat the 
losses on the strategic railways should be charged to the military budget ^and all 
waste aud extravagance in the railway administration should be prevented.. Efforts 
should also be made to attract traffic and onhance revenue by co-ordination with 
other means of transport 

As regards tho distribution of taxes on income ns between the Federation 
and Provinoes as well as between . the various Provinces 'inter so,’ tho 
Committee have to express disappointment at the recommendations in the 
^port, Ab regards tho manner of distribution, the Committee cannot help 
observing ihat in trying to avoid rigid pendantry, air Otto Niemeyer has applied a 
mere rule-of-thumb method which is obviously hapazard. Sir Walter Layton in 
ononoiatog the general prinoiples of financial relations stated that the only simplo, 
mtelhgible and oqnitable basis of distribution of centrally collected taxes in acoov- 
dance with the needs of the various Provinces is that of popnlation. This basis has 
preoed^ts in several Federations inolading those within tne British Empire, The 
appuoauou. of tho rough-and-ready compronuse mtoe by Sir Otto Niemeyer between 
the pnnoiple of residence has been particularly unfortunate so far as Bengal is 
Mncerned. For while tte Percy Committee recommended for allocation to Bengal 

a totaJ amount of Es. 1,350 lakhs available for 
Uistnbntion to the Provi.noes, i.e. 30 per cent of the total amount, Sir Otto Niomeyer 
reOTmmends the aUoTOtion of only 20 per cent to tho Province of Bengffi. Even 
aooan^t the net total yield of Income-tax which was envisaged by. the 
Ffi, JalAs, the share of Bengal comes to about 24 per cent. 

The Committee of tee Chamber also desire to point out that while me ner- 
in Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Report for transfer to tee provinoes 

^ 6 orores only at 

Percentage recommended by tee Percy Report is the percen- 
^ Income-tax, as shown above. Thus in addition to 
having been severely .hanteoapped along with tee other Provinces bv Sir Ottn 
Niemeyeris recommendations in regard to tee distribution of Income-tax ojJy to tho 
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extent of 50 per cent of the .net yield. Bengal has been 


[ Bnai— ' 
farther hit adversely even 


as regards the allocation of the percentage of this 60 per cent to ner. . , 

Bo far as Bengal is conoernea, therefore, the Committee think that the finanoiai 
relief recommended in Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Report would not enable her to expMn 
her social services or pursue a constructive programme of nation^ welfare and 
trust that the question of the allocations of the whole of the into export duty ns 
well as the question of assignment of a really fair share of mcoine-tax revenue 
would receive the favourable consideration of the Government of Indm and tno 
Secretary of State before orders on this subject are finally placed on the table of 
the House of Parliament. 
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The Committee of the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce addressed 
the following letter to the Secretary to Government of India, Finance DepartmOTl, 
Simla, commenting on the report of Sir Otto Hiemeyer that the mainte_nanoe_ of the 
stablility at the Centre shoulQ be the main criterion in any finanoiai adjnstaente 
between the Centra oud the Provinces. They are seriously disappointed to note that- Sir 
Otto considers the present expenditure at the Centre as an irreducible minimnni. 
The Committee have no doubt whatsoever that unless expenditure at the Centre^ and 
specially under the heads .irmy and Home Charges is reduced, the various propnoes 
will never be able to develop the nation-building departmente and the condition m 
the masses would remain as deplorable as it is te-dav. The various enquiries which 
have been held daring the past few years into the financial position of the Govern- 
ment have been merely patoh-worlm without oven an attenyit to touch the nsin 
problem, and the enquiries of Sir Otto are no exception. The Committee think ^t 
his recommendations are mere palliatives designed to make somehow a start with the 
plan of the so-called Provincial Autonomy. 

“In order to maintain the present expensive machinery at the Centro and possibly 
to find out additional means for the upkeep of the expensivo future Federal Govem- 
ment. Sir Otto has suggested that the' rates of income-tax and super-tar in Inma 
specially on the higher incomes are by no means excessive. In his opinion the 
general scheme of Indian taxation (Central and Provincial) operates to relievo tho 
wealthier commeroial classes to an extent which is unusual in taxation schemes, 
and there would be no justifiable ground of complaint if a slight oorreolion of that 
anomaly were maintainM. Althou^ this view of Sir Otto is hot apart of his re- 
commendationB, still it is likely to pro-judioially nSeot the interest of commeroial 
classes. The Oommittee of the Chamber do not agree with the views of Sir Otto that 
tho scheme of Indian taxation operates to relieve the wealthier oommerial classes. In 
their opinion tho commeroial classes are made to contribute more than they can real- ' 
ly afford to. The present surcharges on income and super-tax were imposed at a time 
when the economic d^rossion was at its height, and it will bo nothing loss than a 
breach of faith if the Central Government agrees with the views of Sir Otto and trios 
to perpetuate tho remaining surcharge^ when the out of service has been restored 
long ago. In order that the views of Sir Otto Niemeyer in this connection may not 
be taken for granted, the Committee strongly suggest that tho present scheme of 
taxation in the country in general and the commeroial classes in particular should 
be examined withont farther delay. 

“■With re^d to the finanoiai position of the Railways, the C/Ommitteo are glad 
to note that Sir Otto has also taken a serious view of the position. Tho Chamber 
along with many important commercial bodies in the country has for a very long 
time been stressing the necessity for the co-ordination of the various forms of trans- 
port and tho curtailment of heavy railway expenditure but without any result.' Tho 
CommittM aie therefore strongly of tho opinion that in the interest of the tax-payer, 
the existing position of S^way expenditure should be immediately examined, oy an 
emert Committee with a majorite of non-oBioial members from the Legislaturo and 
me public life of_ the country. The Committee think that unless the position of tho 
Railways i8_ examined and waste is stepped tho condition of tee Central Budget can 
never be improved and the Railways may once again heoome a drain on the public 
purse. 

“The Committee welcome the decentralisation and consolidation of debt obarges 
imu the annual subvention of Rupees 25 lakhs for five years granted to tho United 
irovinces, but they are disappointed to find that the United Provinces has been re- 
commended only 15 per cent share in the residue of income-tax whereas, other 
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deficit -proviiices o. g., Bengal have been granted a bigger share in inoome-tax residue 
in addinon to the Jute Tax. The committee hope that the Central Government would 
press tor adequato relief to the United Provinces Government in the matter, and 
thereby enable it to keep up the higher standard of work in various department''. 

ORISSA COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Orissa Chamber of Commerce considered the recommendations of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer in regard to the subvention to Orissa and issued a statement in the course 
of which it regards to observe that Sir Otto did overlook the responsibilities devolved 
on the Governor to administer the partially excluded area in Orissa, a permanent deficit 
area, being 60 per cent of the total area of Orissa and incurring even now a deficit of 
Es. 28 l^s on the present low standard of admim'stration, 

‘Thus’, the statement continues, ‘neither the Orissa Legislative Assembly is left 
with any expanding revenue to spend on nation- building departments nor the Gov- 
ernor is left with the option to draw any appreciable sum from the general receipt 
of Orissa to develop these partially excluded areas. On the other hand, any strict 
interpretation of his responsibilities, by tho Governor, will create undesirable and 
constant friction between him and the legislature’. 

The'Ohamber strongly disap proves Hbe arbitrary and pedantic system of distribu- 
tion of income-taxes to the provinces as suggested, and recommends that it should 
be on a purely population basis and apprehends “undesirable bickerings and compli- 
cations when the Federal Legislature wflf distribute Federal excises to the provinces", 
if the system of distribution be accepted. 

The Chamber in conclusion feels that the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer 
in regard to the help from the centre is inadequate and condemns Orissa adequate 
subvention so as to ensure reasonable ‘par capita’ expenditure in the province to 
raise Orissa’s economic and trade prosperity and provide reasonable minimum expan- 
sion to the particular excluded areas. 




tl. P. Unemploymenl Committee 


Report 


(SAPRU COMMITTEE REPORT) 


The followine is a summary of the main conolusions and recommendntions of the 
U. P. Unemployment Committee, as given in the report itself and published m 
January 1936 

Crvn. Ehokeers 


Unemployment amongst civil engineers has increased since the stoppage of 
recruitment to the Buildings and Roads Branch and has become much more acute 
since the stoppage of recruitment in the Irriration Branch consequent on the finan- 
cial depression since 1931. It is recommended — 

(1) that the policy adopted in connection with Buildings and Roads in 1922 
should bo reconsidered and revised to secure adequate supervision to all Government 
bnildings and roads ; 

(2) that stringent rules and regulations should be laid down to make it compul- 
sory for JlunioipS and District Boards to have qualified engineers and overseers to 
maintain the roads and buildings under their control in efficient condition : , 

(3) that in order to secure reliability and efficiency of esocution of contract work 
it snould be ruled that A and B class contractors must have qualified engineers as 
employers or partners and all O class contractors should similarly Imve overseers ns 
partners or employers ; 

(4) That to secure compliance with these recommendations the existing laws and 
rules may bo amended, if necessary. 


MEonainou, akd EtEciBioAi, BKOiuEEns 

Some arrangements should be made for affording opportunities to Meobanionl and 
Electrical iigineering students for receiving praotloal training. For instance, while 
placing Government orders with firms ft may be stipulated that subject to other 
terms and prices being-tho same, preference will be given to'firms that will afford 
facilities for praotloal training of Indian engineers recommended by Government 

GnanuaiEs rs Minino and Metallubot 

(1) The students trained at the Enrineering College, Benares, have, hitherto, 
generally, been successful in securing employment somewhere or other in India ; 

There is scope, both in Britimi India and in the Indian states, particularly in 
those where there are mines, for the employment of men, trained in mining and 
metallurgy, but u^ortunately, yonng men belonging to the United Provinces have 
hitherto been slow in availing themselves of the educational facilities offered by 
that Dniversity ; 

(8} It is necessary that some'well-thoughf-out system for imparting snoh practical 
traimng to olvil, meohnnioal and eleotrioa! engineers should bo provided, and ^is 
may necessitate some consultation with, and co-operation on the part of some 
departments of the Government, factories and the big industries, in these provinces, 
and possibly outside. The preparation of snoh a soheme should be left to experts. 
Steps may also be taken to prepare a soheme to complete the practical side of the 
education of meohanloal and oleotrioal engineers so that they be fit for immediate 
employment by the Government and industrial concerns. 

C/ Hf .i inB T 

While graduates in chemistry sacoeod more than others in getting employment 
they are not always fairly treated by their employers. The employers not unofton' 
bre^ their contracts with their employees. The remedy for these trained soientific 
employees is to organize themselves to enable them to deal effectively with unsatis- 
laotory and unsympathetio employers. 


pEODUOIS OF THE TeoHNOLOOICAI, iNBITTUrE 

je<=0“i™6ndations riding the products of the Teohuologloal Institute can be 
maae, as the peroontago of employment among them is high and very satisfactory. ; • 
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Bachelors op Commeboe 


(1) The B. Coni.’s of the Allaliabad and LnoTcnow Universities have been parfa- 
cutoly fortunate but this good luob has not attended the careers of those who have 
taken degrees in Commerce from the other provinoial universities. The atiuty of 
the B. C»m.’s is considerably discounted partly becaose of prejudice amo^ Indian 
bosinessmBU and partly bsoaoso— and SGatns to U3 to bo trna — tnat thoir odjioanOQ is 
almost theoretical and does not fit in with what is required by commercial houses 

or business offices. _ , . .. -n i. i t r, 

All universities, which provide for instruction in the Bachelor of Commerce 
course, should make arrangements for some practical training being given to their 
B. Com. students, in consultation with the possible employers of such men, so that 
they may have some idea of work dona in commercial houses or those departments 
of Government, where there may be scope for their employment. 


Medioike 

(1) There is a considerable amount of unemployment prevailing in the medical 
profession in these provinces due to the tendency of the medical practitioners to 
congregate in big towns and cities where the remuneration is higher than in the 
rural areas though precise figures are not available ; 

(2) The system of medical relief in hospitals, maintained by Government or 
district boards or municipal boards, requires organisation and the strengthening of 
the staSs employed ; 

(3) _ It is necessary that medical men should be persuaded to settle down in rural 
areas in large numbers and for this purpose, it is necessary to subsidize them on a 
more generous scale than has hitherto been done ; 

(4) Investigation should bo made into the efficacy of the indigenous drugs 
nooording to the modem methods and after the recognition of such medicines by 
the medical profession and their standardization, indostries for the manufacture of 
such and other drum should be started, and, if necessary, subsidized at the initial 
stages. If this is done, it should provide employment for a sufficiently large number 
of nnalified medical men ; 

(5) There is room for the complaint that the system under which a single man 
.is appointed to treat patients, for all sorts of diseases, oannot bo treated as a very 
modern or an M-to-date system. The attachment of private practitioners to hospitals, 
mmntained by Government or local boards, should be encouraged so as to give the 
private practitioners a chance of becoming more efficient. 


POBUO TTr.A i.Tn 


G) This department can provide scope for the employment of a fairly large num- 
ber of educated men ; 

. t'^) Posts of assistant superintendents of vaccination, which have, hitherto, been 
given to men who_ are not even Matrioulotes, should in future be given to men who 
possess some medical or scientific knowledge ; 

(8) The number of .medical officers employed in municipalities, admits of an in- 
crease, and such municipalities as have not got medical officers of health of their 
owuj should be asked to employ qualified men ; 

v sanitary improvement, both in the towns and the villages 

snoaiu no raken in hand, and quolifled medical men, possessing some diploma or de- 
Healtto should be.employed by district boards : 

(6) ThM rnore adequate provision should be made for medical inspection and treat- 
ment of sohool-Ming ohddren in the province and for that purpose the strength of 
the medical statt should be increased ; fro 

1 district -boards ^ve not got sufficient funds to employ qualified medi- 

^ 1 ^ should be helped, as far as possible, by Government with financial 
BMistanoe, unless, by a . re-arrangement of their budget, or by fresh taxation sped- 
nUy lor tals purpose, it. is possible for the district boards to find the necessary funds. 


SuBSmiABTriBBAUDIIES OP Medioine 

» which h^ been in vogue, in these provinces, since January, 1928 

tor tw taming of oompoumers, Mpears to be. wholly inadeqaato, and falls short of 
the, standards suggested in Ciolonel Chopra’s report ; 

(2) Provisitm should be made for the training of men in pharmacy, and the 
necessary qualifications shonld be presoribed by Qie rules and re^tions, for those,- 
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•ffho may seei suo h education, and aftor an examination, held by a duly constituted 
authority, the suooessful candidates should be granted a diplonm ; , , ,, 

(3) In future, Government should employ exclusively, in their hospitals ana ais- 

nensaries, such qualifled men as pharmacists ; _ ... • u., 

(4) Suitable legislation should be passed, organizing this profession, examination, 
and the grant of diploma, ^aud penalizing the employment by private agencies ot 
unqualified men. 

Dentistrv 


A school of dentistry should bo established' at King George’s Mediral College, Luc- 
now, and suitable legislation, modelled on the English Act of l9ill, should be passw, 
prohibiting, in future, the practice ot dentistry by persons, other than those on me 
dentists’ register, kept by the Dental Board of these provinces, to he created 
by that Act 

Law 


(1) The legal profession, in these provinces, is far too_ crowded, with the conse- 
quence that there is a great deal of unemployment in it. It is, and out to be, a 
very honourable profession ; bnt it has lost a great deal of prestige, 'in these provinces, 
and, unless some measures are taken to recognise _ the profession, we are afraid that 
in a few years’ time, the conditions of the profession will be even worse. 

(1) Lawyers practising in these provinces should be divided, at their option, in- 
to two classes, viz. 

(a) those, who will restrict themselvea, exclusively.’ to the proper function of a 
counsel, that is to say, who will appear, m courts of law, to examine witnesses, to 
argue oases, and to do all other work, which properly falls within the province of 
a counsel ; 

(b) those, who will apply themselves, exclusively, to the drafting of legal do- 
oumeuts, and doing all such other acta, as may be necessary, for tiie completion of 
a legal tranaaotion, or the progress of a law suit or a legal prooeeding in a Court of 
law. In their case partnerships shonld not only be allowed bnt enconraged. 

A member of one class should not be allowed to enoroaoh upon the province 
of the other, though it should he open to a member, who merely ‘acts’ to consult 
a person performing the function ot a counsel. 

(3) Arrangements should be made, by the universities and the Bar Counoil, for 
giving training to law students at the various universities, in oonveyanoing, drafting 
and pleadings. 

(4) Legislation shonld bo passed, in order to mard against the evils resnlting 
from the employment of unqualified draftsman, and also to protect trained lawyers 
doing the woik of draftsmanship. It is necessary that there should be some legis- 
lation, providing that no petition or application by a litigant, which he intends to 
present to a court of law, shall be drawn up, for him, by anyone, except a qualified 
lawyer ; and, further^ that a registrable document shall hot be received, for re^stra- 
lion, by the Eegistration department, unless, on the face of it, it bears the certificate 
of a qualified lawyer that it has been drafted by him on instmotions received from 
the executant, an exception being provided in the case of a testamentary doonment, 
which a person writes in his own hand, or where suoh a doonment is written, for 
him and at his instance, by any person, other than a qualified lawyer under- 
oironmstanoes, in which it could not be written of drawn up by a qualified lawyer or 
draftsman. 


(5) "While a student may attend the ohamhers ot a practising lawyer '.during the 
course of his studies, or even after taking his law degree, if that is considered to 
be necessary, the old rule which required, in the case of a vakil, that he should 
bavo put in some years of praotioe in a district court, before he applied for permi- 
ssion to practice at the High Court, should be restored. 

(0) A senior bar should be created and there should be the inatitution of King’s 
wu^ol, whioh prevails not only in 8eE-Goveming Dominions, but also in some of 
tM Cro^ colonies, provided, of course, that those who ehall accept the higher 
^^ad ^ ulso accept all the obligations, whioh are accepted by King’s Connsel in 

jnie Mbject of legal education ot the universities must receive greater 
than it has hitherto done, provision ' boing made for adequate instruction in 
snblwts, '^^loh have hitherto not received due attention. 

fives of Legal education shonld be created consisting of the representa- 
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the teachers of Law and Civics ; 

(ii) some emiaeat lawyers whose funotioa most be to promote higher legal 
eduoatiou ; (iii) some jaages. 

(2) The course of study for a Law decree should not be less than three years : 

(3) There must be liaison established between the Faculty of Law and the Bar 
Council, and the work of teaching should be divided between the two ; 

(4) A larger number of teachers, more adequately paid than they are, at present, 
should be employed for legal eduoatiou ; 

(6) Concerted, action must be taken, by all the universities in these provinces ; and 

(6^ If the lengthening of the course of study should affect the oaudidates for 
judicial service adversely, in respect of the age qualification, the rules should accord- 
ingly be changed. 


OiHEn Professions 

(1) There is great need for creating and developing some new professions, so as 
to provide new careers for our young men. 

(2) Apart from such professions, as pharmacy and dentistry, professions, such as 
accountanoy, architecture, librarianship, insurance work, secretariat work, and journa- 
lism, can be, and should be created in these provinces. Instraotion in accountanoy, 
and insu'anoe work, and seoretarint work, should be provided for by the universi- 
ties, along with, or in addition to, the course prescribed for the B, Com. Eicamina- 
tion. They should institute separata diplomas in all these subjects. Possi'dy, soma 
of the subjects could be taught, at an earliar stage, in the seoondary schools or the 
intermediate colleges. 

(3) The universities should arrange for a course of instruction in journalism and 
librarianship and should institute diplomas in these subjects. 

(4) We think the very meagre iustraotion in architecture now given at Eooriee 
should be expanded into a separata diploma class in architecture, branching off 
from the main civil engineering class after the first year. "We recommend this 
because the subject of architecture has considerable kinship with the subject of 
oiril engineering for which the Eoorkao Cillege is the best institution in this country. 

Governheot Servioe 

(1) Thera are certain departments, which are admittedly overworked, and there are 
certain others, such as United Provinces Service of Engineers, class (ii), irrigation, 
Hydro-electric branch, which are waiting for development. 

C2) There are other departments, such as Public Health, which are said to be over- 
woihed and there are certain other departments like Medical, in which recruitment, 
though, not wholly stopped, has been restricted. Apart from the fact that such 
restriction has caused unemployment, it has also affected the efficiency of these 
departments. 

(3) A considerable amount of unemployment must be attributed to the retrench- 
ment of about 2,000 to 3,000 employees, in the ;SBttlemont department 

(4) The United Provinces Civil Judicial Service appears to bo particularly over- 
wcrked. and in the interest of efficiency, and to avoid delays in disposing of judioial 
work, the strength of the cadre of the judicial service, and the staffs of civil courts, 
should bo increased. 

(6j It is impossible to make any definite recommendations, as to the restorations 
of posts in certain departments, or the new posts to bo added as this is a matter 
for separate departmental inquiries but ; 

(a) Government should take in han^ either directly or through small depart- 
mental committees, the question of restoration of posts, which have been retrenched, 
or the addition of such posts as may bo necessary, having regard to the nature of 
work in each department, and the arrears that there may be in it. Probably, such 
restoration could not take place, all at once, but there must be a graduated scheme 
of restoration, and plans for such development should be prepared by the depart- 
ments concerned. 

(b) Except in regard to those appointments, for which university education is 
necessary or useful, own standards for subordinate services and recruit new men, 
either through competitive examination, or by selection, according to the needs of 
each department. 

(o) in regard to the subordinate services, which attract by far the largest number 
of our young men, the age-limit_for entrance should be reduced. This wUl prevent a 
■great. deal of wastage at the universities, by enabling young men, after the oomple- 
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tion o£ their secondary school ednoation, to enter life, without the necessity of 
possessing university degrees. , . j ii. 

(d) The Public Service Commission, which has been recommended midor tuo 
new constitution for the provinces, should be created at an early date, and in future, 
the conduct of competitive examinations, and generally, the recrnitrnent of candidates 
for such appointments, should be placed in the hands of Pnblio Service Oominission. 

(e) There must be a Local Self-Government service created, and appointments, 
which are, at the present moment, made by municipal and distriot boards, and tn 
regard to which there is very unhealthy canvassing, should, in future, be filled up, 
out of a waiting list of candidateSj maintained by the Ministry of Local Government 
When a hoard, municipal or district, desires to fill up a certain appointment, it muK 
apply to the Ministry concerned, and the Ministry concerned, may, in the case of each 
appointment suggest three names, out of which the board may select any. Rules and regu- 
lations with regard to such service, em|)loyments, security of tenure, promotions, eta, 
should be framed, and in the event of dismissal, a member of such servioe shomd 
have a right of appeal to the Ministry of Self-Government, or the Pnblio Service 
Cemmlssion. 

(£) The rules, regarding the age of retirement, shonld be rigorously enforced, and 
with a view to give a fair chance to young men, ni extension shonld be granted, 
to any pnblio servant, after he has completed the 55th year of his age' 

(g) Men, who have retired from Government servioe, shonld not be employed by 
loom bodies, if and whan, young men, possessing the necessary qnalifioations, are 
available for such appointments. 

Agbiouluthe — AQR iouLTnBA.L Inbiitutes and lUEm Pboduots 

(1) There is appreciable unemployment among the students who have received 
training at the A^cultural College. Oawnpore, and such men do not appear to have been 
employe^ in any appreciable numbers, by big zamlndars, in these provinces. 

(2) Tnare is iostifloation, for the complaint, that the ednoation, which is given to 
the students of tne Agricultural College, and also at the agricultural schools, is more 
theoretical than practical. Steps should be taken, to provide for some praotioal training 
in agricultural institutes, and where it is possible, they should be attached, for_ a 
certain period of time, to Government farms, or zamindaris, to enable them to acquire 
some practical knowledge of the working of ^ricultnral operations, and the institation of 
zamtndari. At the end of the praotioal training such students should receive a 
certificate of their fitness as praotioal farmers from some competent authority which 
may be prescribed by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

P) It is desirable that graduates and ,thB diploma holders of the Government 
colleges and schools should be oncoun^ed to follow scientific farming within the 
provinces as a means of earning their living and recruitment for Government service 
in the department should be made from among those graduates and diploma holders 
who have done praotioal farming for a certain number of years. In the case of 
such men the rules relating to age for recruitment should be amended accordingly. 
Further it is necessary, to strengthen the Government Agrioultnrnl department by the 
addition of its staff of soientifioally trained farmers with praotioal experience. 

Aorioultuee as a PaorassioN 

(1) It is extremely doubtful whether the schemes of colonization, which have 
beep taken in hand, will make any appeal, to that section of the educated classes, 
which has no connection with land, though, it is likely, that such schemes may be 
helpful in removing unemployment, in the case of those among the educated classes, 
who belong to the ngrioultural community, or who have no connections with village 
lifOjOr who have iinbibed, in their early life, some agrioultnral tradition. 

(2) It is very doubtful as to whether subsidiary industries, suoh as fruit-growing, 
dairy-farming, market gardening, florioulture, sericulture, poultry-farming, canning, 
pisoiomture spinning and weaiung, carpet-making, olay-modelling, roap-making, pottery, 
cattle-breeding, will attract a large number of onr educated men, unless they are 
adequately trained and financed, or subsidized for suoh industries, though several of 
“b®® ^dustnes, can be, and should be, developed, with advantage to the country. 

The development of dairy-farming is a possible avenue of progress provided, 
the law. relating to ihe adulteration of food-supplies is stiffened, and an adequate 
j funds are available, and the public are prepared to pay 

for Madulterated milk and products. 

oo ^ scope, for the employment of educated men, as farm managers, and 

as estato managers, provided, proper training is given to young men, and arrangements 
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made for giving them opportanties, to acqaire practical knowledge of these subieots, 
In this matter, it is necessary that the point of view, of the big zamindars, should also 
undergo a change. 

(5) The prcvincial Government should press the Central Government to take steps 
to inaugurate some policy which will raise the price level of amonltnral prodnots 
in the country. Vide Mr. Mr. T. Gavin Jones’ note on page 243 of this report which 
we commend to the careful consideration of the Government. 


tvDUSTMES 

(1) To supplement the result of the industrial survey made in the years 1921-22 
and in view of the altered situation a detailed industrial and economic survey, of 
these provinces, should be made, with a view to find out what industries, big or 
small, can be developed. 

(2) Industrial research workshops should be established, and, if possible, they 
should be located at different university centres, where there are good science labora- 
tories, or at important industrial centres. 

(31 The grid system under the control of Sir William Stampe, which has already 
lound employment for a number of educated men, should be farther developed and cheap 
electricity should be supplied, for the development of big industries, as can be run. 
more effectively and cheaply, by the use of power. 

S i) So far as small'industriesj in these provinces, are concerned, a special official should 
epnted to Benml, to study the working of the Bengal scheme, referred to, in 
our report ; and, subject to adaptations to local needs and conditions, a scheme, for help- 
ing educaded young men, in starting small indnstries, should be prepared, and a 
bemnning should be made, in this respect, in certain centres, in these provinces. Not 
only should the young men, adopting such careers, bo subsidized, under rules framed 
by the local Government, but they should also be helped, by expert advice. 

(6) For the proper organisation and development of small industries, Government 
should take steps to collect authoritative information in regard to the running of 
small industries in Japan and in European countries. 

(6) The recommendations of the industries Reorganization Committee, in rerard to 
sugar and oil, deserve support and the claims of the textile and leather indnstries 
may also be pressed, but it Government are called upon, by private capitalists, to 
give them any assistance in this matter, it must be on the distinct understanding, 
that they will employ a certain number of g^ualified educated men, for technical work, 
in their concerns, irrespective of any considerations of caste or creed. 

(7) The glass iudustry is an industry, in which the provinces are more vitally 
interested, and, therefore, the decision of the Government refusing to accept the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board, for tho protection of glass industry, should be 
revised. If the glass industry receives any assistance from the Government, Govern- 
ment should demand, from those interested in it that they shall employ a pertain 
number of qualified educated young men, belonging to these provinceSj in their con- 
cerns. So far as the recommendations of the Industries Reorganisation Committee 
include the development of glass industry they also deserve support 

(8)_ The recommendations of tho Industries Re-organisation Committee that special 
attention should bo paid to the marketing of the products of cottage industrialists, 
giving them expert advice, and carrying on experimental research work, should be 
given effect to, 

(9) Steps should be taken — 

(a) to bring qualified educated men into •touch with commercial houses for 
employment; and 

(b) to foster and encourage the organization of co-operative stores, wherever possible, 
employing educated men who have received proper training in salesmanship etc. 

(10) Particulary, the recommendation of the Industrial Finance Committee^ that 
the minor industnes and many of the cottage industries in the United Provinces 
require some better form of organisation, than that provided by tho Arts and Crafts 
Emporium, to link the purchaser with tho manufacturer, to improve the quality of 
work produced by artisans, to help them financially and to obtain for them more 
remunerative prices is supported. 

For all_ these purpose's, an institution working on joint stock lines bearing the title 
of tho United Provinces Financing and Marketing Companv, Limited, should be esta- 
blished at an early date. Such a company, by itself, should secure employment to a 
certain number of educated men, and if the work of marketing is developed, it may 
provide employment to a number of trained men. 
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(11) It is essential to the development o! industries that tte present system of 
the adjustment of railway goods freight rates should be considered by a competent 

[committee appointed to cjcamine into the incidence of railway freight charges on tte 
industries of the country with a view to the enoonragement and developinent of in- 
dustries and the internal trade of the country, found advisable to appoint a perma- 
nent railway freight tribunal to fix railway freight throughout India in the interest of 

all conoemM. , ,, , i • i 

(12) (a) The Director of Industries department should pe an e^ert in industrial 
matters and possess a larger number of experts for teohnioal advice on snoh indus- 
tries. major or cottage, as may be developed ; and that the head of the department 
should be a practically trained indnstrialisL 

(b) The department shonld have a separate and well organixed _ intelligence and 
publicity branch, which should furnish necessary information, to industrialists and 
persons, interested in industrial careers, by publishing leaflets, or pamphlets, on various 
industries and giving the necessary information, in regard to each one of them. 

TEomnoAL, Ikdusteial and Yooational Eduoahon 

(1) There is a great and growing demand, for the expansion of industrial and 
vocational education in these provinces. 

(2) The following recommendations of the Kharegat Committee are supported 
w (a) that thure must be adequate faoilities for industrial training ; 

(bl that, in addition to fully staffed and well-equipped central schools and com- 
mercial extension courses, arrangements shonld be made, for giving an indnstaial bias 
to the training, imparted at general educational schools : 

(o) that arrangements should be made with firms, factories as master craftsmen for 
tating students as apprentioes, suitable fees being paid to them, for the purpose. 

(а) that elementry industrial schools for hoys, and tntional classes for artisans, 
should be maintained ; 

(3) The right coarse to follow would -not be to diminish the existing faoilities for 
teohnioal education but to recognize and remodel them so as to make them more 
offioient 

(4) It is not enough to establish new industrial or vooational sohools, or to ro- 
modei or re-orgauize the existing ones, without, at the same time, creating an agency, 
for placing the produots of these teohnioal sohools, and for establishing them in new 
careers. Without this, the mulUpIioation of the indnstrially and vocationally trained 
young men, who oannot settio down in life, may acoentuato the problem of unom- 
ployment and may create fresh dilfioulties, both for Government ana society. - 

(б) Regional vooational guidance authorities, consisting of teachers ana represen- 
tatives of other interests, such as, oommeroe and industry, should he created, by the 
Ministry of Industries, in these provinces. The vocational guidance authorities should 
not only take an interest in yooational education, but should also be under an obliga- 
tion to establish contacts with eduoational institutions and aotual industries of the 
locality or the neighbourhood and to help the products of snoh sohools, in securing 
employment in such industries. 

(6) "Where there exists a large and well-defined industrial or oommoroinl area, 

within tho territory of a district or a group of districts, regional committees, to 
look after the eduoational interests of that area and to help qualified voune men. 
shonld be created. _ r i . b , 

(7) The importance and necessity, of developing apprenticeship industries and 
crafts, should bo emphasized. This will only revive a very old tradition in Indian 
indnstries and crafts. 

(8) Government should undertake, through the Industries department, or any 
other department, the publication of pamphlets, regarding tho careers, more or less, 
on tte models of tho pamphlets, issued by tho Board of Education or the Ministry 
of Labour in England. 

Advioe to Paeents and Botb as to OAHEEns 
0 ) Borne steps shonld be taken to afford advioe to parents, in regard to the in- 
tolleotnal capacity of their hoys, and their suitability for certain careers. 

l2) Head masters assisted by other teachers in these provinces, should bo asked to 
carefully watch the intellectual capacity of the bovs from the very start of thoir 
Eohooi edneation. 

psyoho-teohnioal experts available among the head masters 
or Eonool masters, who have made a study of modern psychological methods, in the 
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field of eduoatiooal and vocational guidance, then one or two experts shouid be en- 
gaged, for a temporary period, from England, who would give the necessary training 
to onr school masters, or, in the alternative, two or three school masters from India 
shoold be deputed to England, on other foreign countries, for the study of these 
methods, so that, on their return, they may help in the development of those methods 
in these provinces. 

(3) Arrangement should be made for the study of and research in experimental 
and educational psychology in various universities. 

OoB RECOlDIEIfDlTIOSB AS TO EDUCATION GeKEBALLT 

(11 White it should be the aim of primary education to remove iiliteraoy, it should 
also be its principal aim to qualify boys, to become better agriculturists, and more 
useful members of village communities. Primary education, as it is given at present, 
is ineffective partly because it does not lay snffloiont emphasis upon rural and agri- 
cultural needs, and partly because the age-limit is too low. 

(2) Primary education should be brought more into line with rural needs and 
a^ioultnral conditio ns. and enable boys, reading at primary schools, to become more 
omcient members of tne agrictiltural community. 

(3) The age-limit for the purpose of primary education, should be raised to 12 
or 13 and every child should remain at school for at least sir years. If this is dona 
primary education will not only become more efficient, but also find employment for 
a number of teachers. 

(4) We strongly recommend that the compulsory primary education be extended 
all over the province as in onr opinion without it economic prosperity cannot bo 
built up. In this connection for the spread of primary and adult education it ia 
worthwhile considering how far the agency of broadcasting can be called in aid. 

Seoordabt Education 

(11 The underlying policy of the resolution of the local Government, in regard 
to the secondary education, dated Aug. 8, 1934, is sound, and the High School 
Examination should have two kinds of certificates — one certifying completion of the 
oonrse of secondary education and qualif ying for admission to Indnstrim Commercial 
and agrionltural sonools and the other.,qttalifying for admission to Arts and Soienco 
colleges, 

(2) The intermediate course, if tho high School course is curtailed by one year, 
should bo extended to threo years, and should be of four parallel types : (1) Indus- 
trial, (2) Commercial, (3i Agrionltural and (4) Ar ts and Science. 

(3) Secondary schools should provide m uoh more diversified courses of study, 
care being taken to give more practical, than theoretical, education to the boys, 

(4) The industrial courses in secondary schools should aim at giving teohnioal 
training, of general oharaoler, designed to develop skill of hand and eye and cultivate 
praotical aptitudes, so as to predispose them towards industrial life. 

Proper agencies should bo created, for advising boys, as to their careers. 

Univebsixt Education 

1. The number of students, seeking admission into the universities, has increased 
appreciably. 

2. No arbitrary limit, for the admission of students into the universities, should 
bo prescribed in view of the recommendations of la) secondary education, (b) techni- 
cal and vocational eduoation (o) reduction of age-limit, for the appointment to 
subordinate Government sorvioe etc., which will have the effect of automatically 
reducing the number of students at tho universities. 

3. \vhile no arbitrary limit to admission of students should bo prescribed, there 
should be greater strictness exercised, in the matter of admission. The universities 
should be under no obligation, to take in men, who have passed their Intermediate 
Examination or School Leaving Examination, in third class, except in rare ciroum- 
stanoes, when the Admission Committee is satisfied that the stnuent has taken the 
third class, due to illness, or some other satisfaotoy reason, but is likely to do well 
at the university. 

4. While education, in what are called humanities, is concerned, universities 
should not be disoouraged, greater stress should be laid on scientifio and vocational 
ednoation. 

5. So far as researoh work, bonduoted at the universities is oonoerned, universities 
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Bhonld Etody the need of industries, and encourage anoh research, in partionlar, as 
may be of praotioal use to the industries. . . , . ’ 

6. There should be some system of oo-ordioatiou between different universities 
so as to secure the uniformity of standards and prevent unhealthy competition. 

7. Steps should be taken to establish contacts between the scienoe department 
of the universities and industrialists and businessmen, and snoh departments of the 
universities should devote themselves, not solely, or exclusively, to higher academic 
research in abstract branches of scientiQo knowledge, but also undertake research, 
which may prcve to be helpful to the industries, or to the economic development of 
the country. If, for this purpose, it is necessary to give more funds to the soienoe 
departments of the univereities. such funds should be given to thera._ 

8. An advisory committee should be constituted to advise the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, in regard to the grants^ that are to be made .to the universities for reasearoh 
work, and that on such advisory committees not only the universities hut also busi- 
ness, trade, industry and agriculture, should be represented. This may, ultimately, 
lead to the establianment of a Council of Research. 

9. The problem of Indian students, in England, requires careful consideration, 
and both Government and Indian parents should exercise greater discrimination, in 
sending young men to foreign countries, merely for academic education, while those, 
who are likely to beneSt by education at Oxford or Cambrldgej or other British or 
foreign universities, or who go there, with the object of carrying on post-graduate 
research work, should certainly receive encouragement. 

Boards of Employmeht 

1, An Appointment Board, for the graduates of all the five universities, in these 
provinces, inolndiug the products of such institutions, as the Haroonrt Butler Techno- 
logical Institute, the Agricultural Colleges, Allahabad. Oawnpore, and the Engineering 
College at Roorkee should be established more or less, modelled on the Appoint- 
ments Board tat Cambridge. 

2, The Appointments Board should consist of the vico-ohonoollors of the univer- 
sities, certain heads of departments, such as education, industries and agriculture, 
and some public men. and a certain number of businessmen, European and Indian. 

а. Power should be e^ven to this board, to appoint a working committee, ' 

4. This Board should be financed, partly by Government and, partiy by the 
universities. 

б. Similarly, there should be a board created, for tho products of secondaw 
Bohools, intermediate colleges, vooationol schools, medical and agricultural schools 
and inanstrial sohpols, and this board should consist of the director of public instruo- 
tion, directors of industries and agriculture, head masters, inspectors of schools, and 
a certain number of non-ofiicials, lamindars and businessmen. This board should be 
financed by Government. 

6. These boards should be required to collect statistics of employment among the 
mduates, of tho universities, aucT the products of secondary schools, and interme- 
diate colleges, etc. and from the sources indicated in no. (1). 

The following were the siguatorles of the Report 


Tej Bahadur Smru^ Ahmad Said, Jwala Prasad. Anand Sarup, A Siddiqni, T 
Qavm Jones, Sam Higginbottom. Tara Onand, Sohan Lai Srivastava. 



Official Review of Indian Polity 

The Bengal Administration Report 1934-35 

The following extracts are taken from the Heport on the Administration of Bengal 
1934-35 

Unlike several of its immediate predecessors, the year 1935 was one of general 
calm.. Civil ^obedience defeated in 1932 and discredited in 1933, had been formally 
discontinued in 1934, and the number of civil disobedience convicts in the Provincial 
jails fell daring the year from 20 to 8. 

No alternative form of political agitation had been sabstitnted for this movement; 
and the reforms effected by Mr. Gandhi at the Bombay session of the Congress in 
October, 1934, followed as they were by his own virtual retirement from the political 
arena, tended to weaken in Bengal the hold of an organisation, the leaders of which 
made little secret of their disgust at the Province’s twin troubles of terrorism and 
par^ faction. 

It was not therefore surprising that in the course of the year the cleavage 
between Bengal Congressmen and the Working Committee of Congressmen which 
contained but one representative of this Province, became more pronounced ; or that 
the Congress Socialist Party increased its influence at the expense of the more 
orthodox and conservative elements in the movement Dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of neutrality adopted by the Working Committee towards the Communal 
Award, and discontent at its fauure to arouse any orgamzed public opinion against 
the approaching Reforms, found frequent expression in certain sections of the 
Nationalist Press. 

There was little evidence of enthusiasm, and apathy and indifference prevailed. 
The celebrations of “Independence Day” in January were of so undistinguished a 
character that they do not merit fnraer reference ; but it was significant that 
certain Congress newspapers frankly derided as moral formnlffl, lacking the essential 
ingredients of political principles, the resolutions proposed by the Working Committee 
for repetition on this occasion. 

In February certain sections of the Press expressed disgust at the failure of the 
Congress group in the Legislative Assembly to t^e a firm stand against the Com- 
munal^ Award, During the same month the tendency towards the acceptance of 
Booialist and Communist ideas found expression in virulent speeches delivered at a 
series of meetings held in Calcutta under the auspices of two allied Communist ideM 
found expression in virulent speeches delivered at a series^ of meetings held in 
Calcutta under the auspices or two allied Communist organixations, and in March 
Government found it necessary to prescribe, under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908,_ thirteen associations of a subversive nature. Farther violent speeches 
followed , this action, and in consequence all meetings and demonstrations were 
banned in Calcutta for a period of three months. 

Thm necessity for the measures adopted was established by &e_ recovery of 
quantities of subversive literature from the premises of these organizations, and by 
me repeated demands for violent and massed action which issued from their phil'* 
forms ; while the presence of Congressmen at the meetings concerned, and the 
attitude adopted by the Congress Press towards Government's measures, indicated a 
further attempt to bring the forces of Labour within the Congress fold. 

In April the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held its annual Conference at 
Dinajpur. The occasion excited comparatively little interest, several prominent 
Congress workers were absent, and less than 700 visitors attended the Agricultural 
and Industrial Exhibition. 

There was a pronounced Socialist atmosphere about the Conference, the Congress 
‘Socialist group distributed a large number of leaflets, and “Workers and Peasants” 
were the theme of many speeches. Despite ther protests of the Muhaminadan dele- 
gates, who left the Ctonferenoe in a body the rejection of the Communal Award was 
carried by large majority ; the resolutions wore adopted eulogizing the services 
rendered by those who “suffered” daring the civil disobedience campaign, and pro- 
testing agamst the repressive policy of wvemment, i 

61 • 
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Practical decisions, however, were oonspicnoos by their absence, and the att^de 
adopted towards terrorism was ^'pioal of that presented by Congress as a wnole. 
The Chairman of the Eeception Committee denounced the terronsts ; the fresment 
of the Conference expressed disapproval of their activities, but was more emphafao 
in the condemnation of Government’s methods of combating them ; while a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly referred openly to the “martyrdom of death-defying 
yonths,” and praised their “patriotism, self-saorifioe, and heroism.’’ 

The Conference cannot ce said to have made any appreciable oontnbnnon w 
current politics, and it merely demonstrated the extent to which ^e views of the 
Congress Socialists were obtaining a hold in Ben^, Md the dissatisfaction Of local 
leaders with the policy of the Ail-lndia Congress Committee. 

The meeting of this Committee at Jubbalpore did little to hMl the breach, for the 
question of Congress’s attitude towards the new constitution was shelved; and a 
growing divergence of opinion became apparent between the supportere of _ the Left 
’ During the month of May several Nationalist news- 

' le^mg articles referred to the “crisis before the 


and the adherents of the Right, 
papers awoke to these facts and 


Congress,’’ to the necessity of either expelling or absorbing the Congress Socialists, 
and to the superiority of their definite proletarian objectives over the vague capi- 
talist ideals of the Congress creed itself. An alliance between Congress and Trade 
IJnionism was advocate as essential to the attainment of Puma Swaraj. 

Few efforts, however, were made to put these theories into prnotioe, and there 
was little noticeable Congress activity in the middle of the year. In a few districts 
recruitment of members was, indeed, intensified, bnt in the mmority of instances the 
immediate object in view was the capture of seats on Local Boards. Even the AU- 
India 'Village Indnstries Association, which had been set up at Mr. Gandhi’s instance 
for the purpose of rural reconstruction, aronsed remarkably little enthusiasm in Bengal, ' 
and a visit of one of its members to the district of Murshidabad in July, produoed 
few practical results. 

Throughout the year the Congress Press adopted an attitude of hostility towards 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee and the Government of India Bill, bnt the 
aotufd passage of the Bill through Parliament excited an interest that was charac- 
terised mainly by its almost fatalistic acceptance of the inevitable ; and when in 
July the IVorking Committee at ’Wardha again postponed a deoision on the question 
of the acceptance of office by members of the Congress, one Nationalist newspaper in 
Calcutta published a trenchant “leader”, advocating the capture of the Le^slature 
and the Cabinets and the acceptance of office under the new constitution. It was 
repeatedly contended that Bengal had been “let down” by Congress Headquarters, 
and that the Province must be allowed freedom of action in respect of the Reforms. 

Offence was taken in August at the "Working Committee’s refusal to take action 
upon the application of Mr. Subhas Bose, the absentee President of the Bengal 
Phuvincial Congress Committee for permission to carry on propaganda abroad in 
the name of the Congress, and the opinion expressed by Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, the 
leader of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly, that Congress should 
not interfere betweeen the Princes and their people, evoked the criticism that the 
■Working Committee was anxious to placate the States by confining its activities to 
the Provinces. Dis-Mtisfaotion and despondency increasingly characterised the atti- 
tude of _ Congress in BengaL The appointment of the Marquesses of Zetland 
and Linlithgow as Secretary of State and Viceroy-designate aronsed Uttle save gloomy 
and some what captious entioism; 

In connection with the Congress Socialist Conference in Calcutta in September, 
the Nationalist Press admitted that there was in Congress circles a veering round 
towards a new philosophy, and that while there could never be in Congress itself any 
open war between the classes and the masses, there were definite mdications that 
majority opinion was inclining towards the Left. i . 

In October considerable discontent was aronsed by the notion of the All-India 
t^ngress ^mmittee at Madras in again shelving the question of the acoeptanoo of 
office ; and relations between the Congress leaders and their Provincial followers were 
not improved by a fisher failure on the part of the former to settle the differences 
oetw^n the two factions in the Provincial Congress Committee. 

These diffetmoes, dating from the personal rivalry between Mr. Subhas Bose and 

the. refusal of a section of tlio Committee 
.suggestion for a settlement, and resulted in an an- 
of Provinoial ^cretary in November the -effect that 25 out 

ot the 34 members of the Committee had resigned 
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, li the same time the poor opinion entertained at Congress Headqnaters of the 
importance of the Province in the sphere of Congress activity was illi^trated by the 
^nomoement of Mr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, to the effect that the 
Worfang Committee had no present intention of attempting to interfere in the squab- 
bles in BongaL A meeting held in Calcutta to settle the quarrel was attended by the 
memb^ of one faction only, who referred the matter to the arbitration of Mr. 
Sarat Bose. This gentleman, a brother of Mr. Subhas Bose, had been since 1932 a 
State Prisoner under Regulation ID. of 1818. He had been permitted to live under 
restriotiona near Kurseon^ and he was released at the end of July while in Oaloutta 
on par61e. His return was greeted with aoolamatiou as an act of belated iustioe, and 
the Calcutta Corporation presented him with an address of welcome. Mr. ^se, how- 
ever, showed little inclination to plunge into politics, and at the end of the year no 
further progress had bean made towards a compromise, despite the publication of 
his “award.” 

The lack of a political programme and the absence of any effective central Con- 
CTess organisation in Bengal was further illustrated by the want of interest shown 
throughout the Province in the arrangement made to celebrate the Golden Jubilee 
of the Congress on 28th December. Flag hoisting ceremonies, meetings and speeches 
were the principal items, but these functions were attended by comparatively small 
crowds, and the principal meeting at Sradhananda Park, Calentta, attraoted not more 
than -3,000 spectators. 

The date of the celebrations ooinoided with the Muhammadan festival of Id-ul-fitr, 
but there was no diminution of the immense congregation of Moslems who partici- 
pated in the annual religions ceremony upon the Cmontta Maidan. In fact the simul- 
taneous gathering of Congress supporters and Muhammadan worshippers in separate 
assemblies and frequently in close inxtaposition merely emphasised the widening gulf 
between the' two communities, and the alleged interference of Congress mnsio with 
Muhammadan prayers resulted in a communal riot at Dashabandhu Park, Calcutta 
while another was narrowly averted in 'Wellington Square. 

In general the response of Bengal to the Jubilee appeals of Congress leaders, most 
of whom were assombled in Bombay, must be described as poor ; and it indicated 
the extent to which the Congress has lost popular sympathy in this Province during 
recent years by the ineffeotiveness of its programme and by its persistent refusal 
to face -realities in respect of the political and economic problemsof the country. 

The report then refers at length to the remarkable interest evinced in Their Im- 
perial Maj^ties’ Silver Jubilee in May. 

After dealing at length with the provisions of the India Act, the Report turns to 
the communal relations. It says relations between the two great communities in the 
Province showed few signs of improvement during the yearj and although there was 
no major outbreak of communal violence, a succession of minor ooonreeuoes demons- 
trated the readiness of the flame of ant^onism to flare up on the slightest provoca- 
tion. !^e Report then enumerates certain incidents and continues thus . 

V In a speech at the St. Andrew's Day dinner in November His Excellency the 
Governor deplored the extent of communal bitterness, and expressed concern at the 
manner in which a largo seotion of the Press was _ encouraging or pandering to the 
communal spirit. He pointed out the dangers which wonld_ ensue if rivalry b^ed 
upon oommunal cleavage was exploited as a means of winning those priz^_ which 
under a democratic system, are believed to be the rewarf of the party which can 
establish itself in the minority ; and ha appealed to the potential leaders of the various 
parties in Bengal to face these dangers squarely, and not to countonanoe any 
attempts by one community to weaken another by creating or exploiting spht m 
its Tsnlcs# 

The pertinency of His Exoellenoy’s advice was itlnstrated by the disorderly scenes 
witnessM in the Calcutta Corporation in December, during a debate on a motion to 
earmark 25 per cent of Corporation appointments for Muhammadans, and by the 
subs^uent resignation of 15 Mohammedan Councillors and of the Mayor, Mr. 

^^In -^OT of the state of communal relations in Bengal, the election of Mr. Fazlnl 
Huq as the first Muhammadan Mayor of Calcutta was a development of some interest 
■It was only a split in the Muhammadan vote that prevented the success of a 
Muhammadan candidate in 1933, and Mr. Huq himself was actually elected by the 
Sen Gupta-cnm-Muhammadan group at tho disorderly meeting which disgraced the 
Corporation in May 1934 and necessitated intervention by the Local Goverment 
The eventual upshot was that Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar held office as Mayor during 
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the finanda! year 1934-35 ; but in April 1035 Congress support enabled Mr, Hnq to 

achieve the Mayoral chair. , ua 

Ever sinoe the Congress party captured control of it, the Corporation has reacted 

strongly towards current politics, and its behaviour during the year under review 
proved no exception to mle. Mr. Hnq obtained some prormnepoe by the support 
which he gave to Trade Union and 'Workers’ Associations, and in July he was elec- 
ted President of the Bengal Mariners’ Union. , . , n i ut. 

In connection with the Reforms, the Corporation declined to favonr Government witn 

its views on the delimitation of Calcutta constituencies, on the ground that the new 
constitution was being “forced upon the country.” The Corporation’s misplaced sympathy 
with persons placed under restraint on aooonnt of their ponneotion with te^nOT 
found an unfortunate expression in November, when it decided_ by a majority of 30 
votes to 13 to allocate a jiieoe of its property for the erection of a memorial to 
detenus killed during the disturbance at the Hijli detention camp in 1931. Government 
decided that such an edifice would tend to excite svmpatby with terrorism, and to 
secure adherents to the terrorist movements ; and the Memoripl _ Committee wm 
accordingly declared an unlawful association under the Indian Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1908. 

On the other hand it is pleasant to be able to reoord that the Corporation oel^ 
brated Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Number of the “Calcutta Mnnioipal Gazette, 
while on the occasion of the death of the Royal Highness Princess Victoria m 
December, it nnauimonsly offered its respected condolences to Their Mmesties _ and 
the Royal Family, the sponsor of the resolution declaring that the Corporation’s 
loysfity and devotion to the Royal house of England was proverbially deep and 
unimpeachable. 

Patriotism, however, is not enough. In the administration of public affairs it 
requires to be coupled with efficiency. Suggestions have frequently been made in 
recent years that the City Fathers of Calontta would do well to devote less of their 
time to the expression of contentious political .opinions, and more of it to the details 
of oivio administration ; and this oritioism was lent particnlar force during the year 
under review by a number of inoldents which suggested that Congress control of 
the Corporation has not in faot proved so efficient as its supporters would have the 
public believa 

In June and Jnly the Corporation Scavengers and Labom' Union address^ 
several letters to Government complaining of the belated payment of wages, and in 
the latter month deputations from this Union and from the employees of the 
Palta Waterworks waited upon the Mayor and the Chief Executive Omoer, to draw 
their attention to the alleged prevalence of bribery among the Corporation’s subordi- 
nate staff and to tho existence of corruption among its contractors. A strike which 
would have paralysed the conservanoy arrangements of the city was only averted 
by the payment of arrear salaries and the appointment of an Enquiry Committee. 

Tho failure of the Corporation authorities to provide an adequate supply of * 
drinking water in certain wards during the summer provoked general dissatisfaction 
and many protests in the Press ; and reports that the water itself was subject to 
contamination necessitated a disoussion of the problems of water-supply and drainage 
at a conference specially convened by the Hon’ble Minister-in-oharge of Local 8 m- 
Govemment The Report then dwells at length on certain Corporation irregularities. 

While Congress continued to langnish and the problems of the new oonstitation 
loomed larger and largpr upon the political horizon, Bengal continued to wrestle 
]pth the demon of terrorism. The year 1935 witnessed no major terrorist ontrago 
in the usually accepted sense of tho term, but if the incidents which ooonrred 
demonstrated the partial degeneration of terrorism into gangsterism, they neverthe- 
less constituted a reminder that the menace of this movement has merely been curbed 
and not eliminated. 


senes of minor ocenrrenoes exemplified the prevalence of the terrorist menta- 
the youths of Bengal. In January five yonng men extorted at the point 
of the revolver nearly Rs. 300 worth of ornaments from a goldsmith of Dinaipnr, 
distributed in certain villages in the districts of Chittagong, 
ana ainrenidabad. Revolutionary posters were affixed to the walls of the College and 

nnn r n rotynlnfi Ti-t -.4 n 


Zilla School at Pabna 
Islamla Intermediate 


r- — , TVfis sent to the Principal of° Daooa 

Ldditional Superintendent of Police at ^Daoca, 

_ * _» a t-Li jt t. 


rr Ti_ « ^ iiuuiuonai oupennienueni oi roiice at ^jjacca, 

as well as the Snpenntendent of Police at Patna received Jettore threatening ■ them 
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wih aeath. SfaiilM letters were sent in February to a Sub-Inspector of the District 
^tgiigence Ijranou at Serajganj and to a proseoation witness in a conspiracy case 

Dnnng these two months gnsntities of terrorist literatnre were recovered as a 
result of searches carried out at yanous places in the districts of Midnapore, Eang- 
pur, Dacca, Faridpur and Noakbali. In March two youths attempted to seize at the 
point of the revolver a mail bag from a train near Faridpur and three other young 
men armed with revolvers secured several bags of mail from a train between 
Chapai Nawabgani and Amnima. The Inspector oi Poh’oe, District Intelligence Branch, 
Bajshahi, received a threatening letter from Benares, and further finds of revolu- 
tionary literatnre were made in Dacca and Midnapore districts. 

In April, a mail runner in the district of Jessore was attached by three 
|bhadralock’ youths, who robbed him of the bags which he was carrying ; while 
in May ^ree young men snatched a bag of mau from a runner in faridpur district. 
It is satisfactory to note that two of the latter were chased and captured by local 
Muhammadan cultivators. In the same month a revolver and some catridges were 
stolen from an Assistant Sub-Inspector of Police. Revolutionary leaflets entitled 
“Be ready with your pistol” appeared in certain villages of Pabna district in May ; 
the District Magistrate of Howrah received a letter threatening him with death if 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations were not stopped ; and information was obtained 
of a meditated attempt upon the life of the District Magistrate of Mnrshidabad. 

On June 4th a youth, who was apparently thought to be a Police spy, was stabbed 
to death in Faridpur district, while on June 16th the Sub-Inspector of Police in 
charge of Goalunuo Ghat thana in the same district was murdered with a ‘dao' by 
a detenu domiciled in the locality, who was arrested on the spot. 

During the same month guns were stolen in Jessore and Chittagong districts, 
and threatening letters were sent to the District Magistrate of Dacca and to an 
Assistant Bub-Inspector of Police in Birbhnm ; while revolntionaiy leaflets appeared 
again in Chittagong, and searohes revealed the presence of terrorist literatnre in the 
districts of Eajshahi, Faridpur and Noakhali. 

On July 3rd a domiciled detenu was hilled with Jniives in broad daylight near 
Government House at Dacca by two political suspects, who seemed to be under 
the impression that he was giving information to the Police. One was chased and 
caught by passers-by, and the other was captured shortly afterwards. Later in 
the same month leaflets exciting local students to till the District Intelligence 
Branch OfSoer were found at the Zilla School at Pabna, and in Augnst further 
leaflets entitled “Long live revolution” were discovered in the same institution as 
well as in the Teohnioal School. 

On August 2nd a revolver and 25 rounds of ammunition were stolen from the 
house of a European at Barraokpore. A few days later a terrorist poster appeared 
upon the notioeboard of the High English School at Bajitpur in Mymensingh distnot. 
On September 1st two leaflets, containing an impassioned and bloodthirsty appeal 
for revolution, and addressed respectively to students and to members _ of An^ - . 
Terrorist AssooiationB, were distributed in Chittagong by the “Snrya Communist Party , 
while on September 3rd revolutionary posters appeared upon the gates of the_ NaraU 
College, Jessore district, on the occasion of the visit of the Divisional Commissioner. 

On the 9th September terrorist prisoners in the Midnapore Central Jail severely 
assaulted a warder, and the District Magistrates’s enquiry established the fact that 
their behaviour was premeditated and unprovoked. It is satisfactory to record 
nine of them were subsequently convicted. During the same month further threaten- 
ing letters were receive by the District Magistrate of Dacca while searches in 
Chittagong district in November brought to light a quantity of dynamite and 
ammunition. 

The recovery of arms and ammunition, and the capture of a number of absconders 
and suspects, testified on the one hand to the continued existence of terrorist orga- 
nizations and on the other to the vigilance and courage of the Police. In January an 
important absconder of the Anusilan P«rty was arrested with incriminating docu- 
ments in the 24 Parganas district ; and Purnananda Das Gupta with Sitanath De and 
Niranian Obosal had escaped from the Alipore Central Jail during ttie trial of the 
Inter-Provinoial Conspiracy Case in July, 1934, was arrested with terrorists at 
Utagarh, and an automatic pistol, ammunition, revolutionary literatnre, chemicals 
and explosive formulae were recovered at the same time. In the same month 
a muzzle- loading pistol was seized in Hooghlyj a 6-ohambered revolver was recovered 
by a ohahkidnr' from a tank in the same distnot, and spare parts of fire-arms were 
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fonnd at Natore ; while a Chittagong Raid Case absconder was arrested at Canning 
as a result of the aoumen of a ‘bhadralok’, constable. - ' 

In February two mns and other weapons were seized from a house in Mymen- 
singh district. In March a revolver and an automatic pistol were recovered in 
Fandpnr, two guns were found in each of the districts of Jesscre and Bakarganj, a 
country-made pistol and some oatridges were seized in Midnapore, a stolen gnu yras 
traced in Mymensingh, and some ammunition was located in Pabna. The absconder 
Niranjan Ghosal, mentioned above, was arrested in April ; and in the same month 
some ammunition was discovered in Mymensingh, a 6-ohambered revolver was'fonnd 
upon the person of a passenger in a train at Asansol, and 49 live and 36 fired 
oatridges were recovered from a tank in Dinajpnr district. In May 3 revolvers, a 
gun, and _ 21 oatridges were seized in Dinajpnr, and ammunition was discovered in 
the districts of Banknra and Faridpur. 

6th June the premises of the Rajshahi City Bank were searched and some 
oatridges and documents containing formulse for the preparation of T. N; T. and 
cordite were seized. The month of June saw also the recovery of a revolver, some 
oatridges and a detective warrant, which had been stolen from an Assistant Sub- 
l^Btmotor of Police ; while a single barrelled rifle and some oatridges were secured 
in Malda, a revolver and some oatridges in Khulna, and a gun in Bakarganj. 

In Jnly_ an absconder was arrested in Chittagonj ; a pistol of Belgian make was 
MOOverM in Mymensingh ; and a 6-chambered revolver was seized at Asansol railway 
?“tion from a passenger in the Bombay mail, who escaped while being interrogatei 
jumped from the platfoim, and was out to pieces by a passing train. On August 
ard a 6 chambered revolver and 3 oatridges were found in the pocket of a youth at 
Tollyganj ; on August 4th 3 bombs, some chemicals, and some explosive formul® 
was seized at Dacca, and a gun was recovered in Mymensingh; while on iugnst I7th 
a reralar battery _ of firearms, comprising a revolver, a pistol three guns and 
rounds of ammunition, was discovered at Dinajpnr. 

,. ^ latter part of August an important absconder was arrested in Pabna 

w sv 1 - « 1 iv a revolver and a mnzzle-loeding pistol wero seized in 

XioUbau.^ At the beginning of October another absconder was seonred in Dinajpnr, 
and two importent arrests were effected in Chittagong. In November a process- 
server in the 24 Parganas district recovered a revolver while attaching some property 
®ti® another revolver wm seized from a house in Fafidpur district 
The extent of terrorist oonspiraoies for the secretion of arms and the commission 
outrages_ and the measure of Government’s snooess in combating them, were 
further indicated by the large number of oases disposed of by Special Courts in the 
course of the year. In February Dhanesh Bhattaoharji, a detenne who esoaped 
from the Banknra Lepor Asylum and was captured • while in possession of a loaded 
revolver, was convicted by_ a Speoial Tribunal at Dacca, In the same month a 
bpeoial Tribunal sithng at Dinajpnr disposed of three connected terrorist daooity 
oases, ns a result of which 8 persons received sentences ranging from 10 to 4 yeara’ 
rigorous imprisonmeni 

On 1st May the Inter-Proiinoial OoMpiraoy Case, which had been proceeding 
th/n ® Tribunal at Afipore, ended in the oonviotfon of no 

1^ than 35 persons in respect of offences of a terrorist and revolutionary character 
Six were sentenced to transportation for life, and the rrab to varying teriM of 
impnsonment In Jnly the detenne who murdered the Snb-Inspeotw of Police at 

tto^outol who “sitd^fd ^ Fan%ur. and in SeVtemb'er 

a TrisLYi 2m- a detenne at Dacca were likewise sentenced to death by 

by^fiie Hijh Cot^ tSn^po^aHoi^for subsequently reduced 

Special Tribunal at Aliporo was engaged in trying 31 

rprtoe"t“^®f^pZ°a’n;nda®®“B^^^ 7'^- rVoveX Ta^ms cons^eq^ 

Bpeoial powers under the Bengal SnpmeMton of°Terron^' 

many somewhat similnr nncSc or Icrronst Outrages Act disposed of 

were cXiXd in M aLs of w*- receding. FonJ youths 

"■r. . “• 

rangiDK from 7 vearR’ ricmrnno thirteen persons received- sentences 

April a third was ®enXc«2sUri,X%e°^^°Srot“l^^^^^^^ 
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possesai^ oatridges and materials for the repair of revolvers. Two oersona worn 
ooETOted at Daooa for harbouring the absconder Dhanesh BhattaoEmih and in 

sentenced to. various terms of imprisonment for oons- 
commit robbery and dacoi^. In the Gaibandha Arms Conspiracy Case L 
a farther batch of seven yonths was convicted, whiJe in the same month there 

for possession of letters inciting to violence, and 
la Bakharpnj for the possession of explosives. At HooghJy in a case of 
oacoily with doable murder, eight persons received sentences ranging downwards 
^om 7 years rigorous imprisonment, and in August two youths were convicted in 
aadia district for the unlawful possession of a revolver. A number of similar 
^es were disposed of during the remaining months of the year: and it is to bo 
hoped that the sentences imposed by these Courts will go some way towards dimi- 
nishing the number of oriminal conspiracies and crimes of violence. 

The policy adopted in 1932, of deporting terrorist convicts to the Andamans, was 
continuM dnri^ 1936, and in the course of the year 9i convicts of the type were 
despatched to Fort Blair from Bengal. Congress leaders continued to evince sympathy 
for these deportees, and in April Mr. Mohanlal Sarena, a member of the Congress 
^up in the Legislative assembly, applied for permission to visit the Andamans. As 
his ostensible object was to enquire into the “alleged hardships” of the terrorist' con- 
victs in the Cellular Jail, it was perhaps hardly surprising that his request was re- 
fused by the Government of India. 

In May the flon’ble Dawan Bahadur Narayanaswami Ohetty, Member of the Coun- 
cil of State, who had behind him 26 years of interest in prison reform, paid a private 
visit to the Islands, and on his return published two letters to Government commen- 
ting favourably upon the conditions in which he found the terrorist convicts living. 
In August a Congress member tabled a resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council 
recommending the retransfer of all such prisoners from the Andamans to Bengal 
\7ant of time prevented disoossion on this motion, bat it afforded a regrettable 
example of the conoem felt in certain quarters for persons convicted of terrorist 
crimes. 

It oannot be too strongly emphasized that the Andamans have never been aotnally 
closed down as a penal settlement, and that in addition to terrorists, abont 5,0w 
ordinary convicts are detained at Port Blair. The object of sending convicted 
terrorists to the place is to prevent them forming in Bengal the nucleus of plots 
and couspiraoies, to reduce the chances of theur escape, and to remove the source 
of danger to the disoipline and security of Bengal Jails ; and in view of these facts 
it is regrettable that sympathy for this small band of dangerous criminals should 
continue to be shown by Congress organizations. 

. Throughout the year efforts of Government and its olEoers continued to be directed 
not merely to the breaking up of terrorist conspiracies, but also towards the 
eradication of the terrorist mentality in affected areas of the Province. The Military 
Intelliganoe Officers, who with the status of Superintendents of Police are as- 
sisting the civil administration have done most valuable work in this direction 
in the districts of Midnapore, Chittagong, TipperaK Noakhali, Faridpur, Dacca, 
Mymensingh, fiangpur, fiajshahi and Murshidabacf Eocouragement was ^ven to 
the formation of iMal Anti-Terrorist Committees affiliated^ to the All-Bengal Anti- 
Terrorist Association, and in addition to those already formed a number of such 
committees were organized in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpnr, Bangpur, Jessore, 

and Faridpur districts. . , mu u 

• Referring to the employment of troops the report says ihere can be httlo 
question that the presence of these military forces in the districte most affected by 
terrorism not merely provided assistance to the civil authorities, but also gave 
encouragement to the loyal element in the population and acted as a partial deterrent 
in respect of terrorist ploting and propaganda. 

Preventive detention under the provisions of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act continued, however, daring the year to be the principd method employed 
to guard against the commission of terrorist outrages ; and the detention camps 
at Buxar and Hijli, the two camps at Berhampore, and the camp at Deoli in Ajmero 
• Merwara all remained in commission. At the close of the year out of a total of 
34l8 persons dealt with under the Aot, l94 had been released before the expiration 

oi two months,. 472 had been released unconditionally or upon terms, 214 were m 

home domicile, 838 in village domicile, 36 had been externed from Bengal, 1,617 
wera detained in jaUs and camps, 21 had died. 21 were untraoed, the orders ; against 
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•wore awaiting trial In 


2 had been allowed to lapse, and 104 had been oon'rfoted or 

respect of speolBo offences. , . , , , ^ ' 

Despite Uie insistence of its leaders that Congress, being pledged to non-violence, 
oonld have no connection with or interest in terrorism, the All Iwdia ingress 
Committee felt it incumbent upon itself to champion the cause of the Bengal detei^. 
In February qnesUons were ashed in the Legislative Assembly regarding the number 
of persons detained in Jails and camps under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act while articles appeared in the Congress Press suggesting _ that the reduohon 
In me number ot terrorist outr^ea should be followed by a revision of Qoverimeata 
policy in respect of detention without trial, and that the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
sho^d be signalled by a general release of detenus ^ i t j, 

It was arranged in April, that May I9th should be celebrated throughout India 
as “Detenue Day' and a committee of Congress Members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, with Mr. Mohanlal Saxena. as its Chairman, was appointed “to enquire and re- 
port upon the administration ot repressive laws’’ in this Province. Whatever may ' 
have happened in other parts of India, the celebration of “Detenu Day” fell oomple- 
toly flat in Bengal Recognizing the dangers inherent in an agitation of this nature, 
Government decided that any publicity given to the cause of persons detained be- 
cause of their connection wim tetroriata, a connection establiahed in each oase after 
an independent and most careful examination of the fact mnst inevitably stimulate 
and encourage the snpportere of terroriam. It was felt, also, tnat any widely 
advertised expression of sympathy with the detenns, however genuine might be the 
feelings by which it was prompted, must react unfavourably upon the efforts being 
made to eradicate the disease of terrorism from the body politio. Accordingly an order 
was issued on 17th May under section 2A, Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
1931, for bidding the publioation of any information either regaroing the observance 
of “Detenn Day" or regarding other similar attempts to excite sympathy for those 
detained under the Bengal State Prisoners Eegolations of 1818 and the Bengal Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Aot of 1930. On the same date a communique explaining 
the reasons for the order was issued to the Press. 

The effect of this action was immediate ; and although the holding of meetings 
had not been prohibited, the aotnol oelebrabons on May 19th were a complete flasoo 
thronghout the Province. The principal gathering arranged at the Albert Hall, Oalontta, 
was poorly attended : Mr. Fazlnl Haq, the Mayor, who was expected to preside, had 
urgent business at Krishnagar ; the collections made were insignifloant ; and the 
meeting itself degenerated into a Cornmnnist rally, which broke up in confusion at 
the appearnanoe of the Police. The Nationalist Press waxed indignant over the “high- 
handw” behaviour of Government in this connection, and indnlged in the pnerile ges- 
Inre of snapending publVoaflnn on May 2lBt by way of protest. The province, how- 
ever, remained quite nnexoited by these nntios, and the sponsors of “Detenu Day" 
can look back upon it with little save discomQtnre and mortification. 

Mr. Saxena’s Committee met with even less success. On April 22nd it issned 
a lengthy questionnaire to various organisations and persons in Bengal, asking for in- 
formation concerning the administration of “repressive” laws. The very wording of 
this oiroular showed that ^e Committee had not approached the snbieot matter of 
the enquiry with an open mini Correspondents were asked, among other qnestions, 
to anggest methods of alleviating “the present hardship of detenus and their families’’ 
to describe the “Inoonvenienoe and harrassmoat caused by searches", to enumerate 
any “humiliating orders requiring iudivldnals to report at police-stations”, and to 
“pve instances of repression and hardship, if any, caused to the public” as a result 
of “Military marches.” 

3he replies elicited wonld appear to have been inadequate and nnsatiafaotory, for 
the Committee decided to explore other avenues, On 13th June Mr. Saxena imta 
to the Government of Bengal, inviting it to “place its oase” before the Committee, 
which would ivelcome its co-oporation. He was informed in reply that Government 
Tiould not countoimce proceedings rrhioh to all appearances were prompted by a spirit 
of antagonmm, not to teironsm, but to itself. Mr. Saxena expressed surprise at this 
an^er and a bope that it_ wm not final. He was advised that his hopes were vain, 
Sd correspondence wlfloh had passed between himseU 

almost along In Calcutta on 7th. July. His reception 
was poor , and the interest displayed in his enquiry was Inke-warm. He arranaad 

Upperah, \nt on reXng O^ndp^^ llth 
July, he was served ■with an order prohibiting him from ent^g the Strict, He 
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aad after asoertamiag that he would not bo permit- 
djstnots, ho Jett Bengal on 14th July. The refusal of the 
^vernment of Bengal to submit its case to the sorutiny of a self-oonstitutod Oom- 
mittee of Oongress parhamentanans, not appointed by the Legislative Assemblv and 
mOKing any constitutional authority, neeis no justinoation and the suggestion that 
uoverament should have recognized the right of a poliHoal party to investigate and sit 
m judgment upon official policy, was remarkable, not merely for its effrontery, but 
^ ^ i^orance of the first principles of constitutional practice. 

While Congress politioians were indulging in these misguided efimrts to secure a 
general release of all detenus and to excite sympathy on their behalf, irrespective of 
the mente or demerits of individuals, and cheerfully oblivious of the public danger 
involved by the propo^l to flood the Province with potential anarchists, Government 
l^an to develop a policy calculated to wean the majority of those detained from 
their mistaken leanings towards terrorism and to convert them into useful members 
of the State. 

The gene^ tone of Press during the year was similar to that of 1 934, and 
although the improvement noticed in last year’s Report was maintained and there was 
a considerable hardening of opinion against terrorism, the attitude of hostility 
towards Government stilf persisted in a considerable degree. At the beginning of 
me year there was strong criticism of the Report of the Joint Select Oommitteo on the 
India Bill, and the Bill itself came in for steady attack while passing through Parlia- 
ment, The financial proposals of the Bengal Government were also condemned on 
the ground that now taxation could not be justified, and while the Develmiment 
Bill was generally welcomed, it was suggested that the Government of India's 
grant of monw for rural reconstruction only resulted from the activities of 
Mr. Gandih’s Tillage Industries Association. 

CoimUNAL OOTLOOK 

The reprieve granted to one of the would be assassins of his Exoellenoy the 
Governor was welcomed with the suggestion that it would do more to check terro- 
rism than any number of repressive laws ; but the action taken by Government 
against various communal associations in Calcutta roused considerable hostile com- 
ment Sarcastic reference were made in April to the publication by the ‘Morning 
PosP of a confidential circular of the Bengal I. 0. 8. Association. 

The xmfortunate pandering of the Press to communal antagonism has already been 
referred to, and it was particularly noticeable in connection _ with the firing at 
Karachi and the rioting at Perozabad. The attitude of the Nationalist newspapers 
towards the Silver Jubilee celebrations in May cannot be described as anything more 
than lukewarm, and although some of them published Jubilee issues and royal 
greetings, there was a tendency to indulge in somewhat nndignified criticism of the 
various arrangements that were made. The demand of security from the newspaper 
‘Bande Mataram’ as a result of a scurrilous writing against His Majesty, even evoked 
some sympathy, and comments were made upon the risks to which the Press was 
exposed under the present law. 

It is satisfactory to note that 'Bande Mataram’ subsegue ntly repudiated the senti- 
ments expressed in the offending article, and later wrote _ in apprMiatiou ot the place 
occupied hy His Majesty' in the constitution. Despite oonsiderMle interest and 
general appeals for funds in connection with the Qnetta earthquake disaster, there 
was muon grumbling over the restrictions imposed pppn the 6ntry of volnnteere into 
the devastated area and the decision to refuse admission to non-offioials was cntioisM 
as likely to create public suspicion and resentment The mterest aroused by the 
passage of the India Bill through the House of Lords was soon ove^dowed by tee 
communal feelings excited by the 'Shahidganj mosque dispute at Lahore : mi bitter 
opposition was expressed against the renewal of the Pubho Security Act and tee 
Onminal Law Amendment Act The debates in the Legislative .^embW ^er tee 
latter measure were fully reported and its oerhfioabon by His Excellency the v iceroy 
was viewed with marked disfavour. 

Much interest was evinced in the distress caused by the ^ 

there was occasional appreciations ot official rehef measures. TTith the placing of 
the Government of India Act upon the statute book, interest m borne politics centred 
on tee question of tee acceptance of office under tee new consbtution, and a 
derable volume of opinion in unexpected quarters appeared to favour the wor king of 
the Reforms. • 
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Stupaihy For Abyssinia. 

- The war in Abyssinia aroused much genuine sympathy for the Emperor ^ilo 
Selassie and his people, but it was freely suggested that the part played by Great 
Britain, in support of the League of Nations and in the enforcement of Sancbons 
against Italy, was dictated by considerations of selfish imperialism and not' by philan- 
thropic motives. There was a general tendency to deory the efforts of the League, 
but on the other hand the Franco-British proposals for a settlement of the dispute 
were severely censured and the subsequent resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
Foreign Secretary, was declared to have bean inevitable. 

At the close of the year the main topics of disoussion were the communal dispute 
in the Calcutta Corporation, the question of aooeptanoe of office by the Congr^ 
under the new constitution, the celebration of the Congress Golden Jubilee aud the 
impending financial inqni^ by Sir Otto Niemeyar ; and the Bengal Press wm unani- 
mous in Us support of His Bicellenoy the Governor’s appeal for financial jnstioe to 
Bengal in the next settlement between the Centre and the Provinces. 

During the year 47 warnings were conveyed to newspapers bv the Press Officer 
and security was demanded from four presses and five papers, while the securities of 
one press aud one newspaper were forfeited. 


The B. & O. Administration Report 


The following ertraots are taken from the Eeport for the’year 1935 

The year 1935 was, generally speaking, one of suspended political aotintj;. The 
previous year had closed with the almost simultaneous Congress success in the Legislative 
Assembly elections in November and the publication of the Joint Seleot Committee’s 
Heport ; but the Congress found little cause for solace in the events of the year 
under review, whether in the matter of capturing the votes of the people, or of 
influencing the course of the New Betorms legislation. ' • ■ . 

That me extreme Congress programme found little support among the people is 
shown by the wide-spread apathy evinced by the public on the usual “Independence 
Day” celebrations staged by the Congress on January 26th. The lack of public interest 
on January 26th. contrasted vividly with the ripples of enthusiasm on December 28th, 
the day of the Congress Golden “Jubiloe,” when the Congress, in co-operation with 
most parties, managed, ou a non-party basis successfully to imitate, at many 
important centres of the province, some features of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Cele- 
brations of the preceding May. The other parties made it clear that they were honour- 
ing by the participation the aspirations or India to autonomy and were in no way 
endorsing the disloyal creed of the present Congress. The Hindu ilahasabha indeed felt 
so natually the evasive attitude of the Congress towards the Communal Award that 
at their annual session at Poona, daring Christmas week, they not only refused to 
felicitate the Congress on the oooasiou of its Golden Jubilee but also deoided to contest 
the elections under the now constitution in opposition of the Congress. 


Enrolment op 

Apart from elections and jubilations there was little in the aotivitles of the official 
Ungrcss party worthy of record. The first-half of the year was spent by Congressmen 
in recruiting membere under the new Congress constitution, but in spite of postpone- 
ments of ^e final date for recruitment, and the fact that Babu Baiendra Prasad, the 
Uongr^ President, was a native of this province, the results, even according to 
a resolntion passM by the Provincial Congress Working Committee on April 17th. was 
^a^ppointing. Of the provincial quota of .one hundred thousand members, the Con- 
Orissa managed to enrol only some seventy-eight thousand, atill 
Congress circles to, know that of all the 
|?Ms m“mb^“'*’'*’ ““'1 0'^‘S3a stood first m the mattbr of enrolment of Con- 

aboS‘whiSr‘!^n^‘^ia oi the All-India Vniage Industries AdBobiation, 

much had. been promised earlier m the year, oonsisted in oxpehsivo 
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e^erlments at gar-making from the toddy palm, in the opening of a night sohool 
viHage library ther^ or a few shops here and there selling arioles somo- 

SdustrhdL^aHon Congressmen with their c^sire to see the 

tte sK half f progress as rapidly as possible, were, from 

^ fn a ^ o prepared to pay lip-service 

woJkeL of the iI<’'-?over, the'ban by Mr. Gkndhi on 

^rsers of the Village industries Association active y participating in political work 
effectively deprived the scheme of its political attraction. 


Socialist Dibconiest 

The real interest in Congress Mjitics however, in this province as elsewhere, was 
not so mucn the activity ^ of the Village Indostries Association or the Golden Jnbilee 
Celebration the increasing dissension within the party, owing to the growing im- 
patienoe of its SMialist wing with 'the policy of Congress o^ialdom. Already in 
April, at the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Jabbnlpore, the Congress 
President found some diEouI^ in keeping the Socialist members under control. In 
May, matters were precipitated by the aeclaration of Mr. Satyamurti M. D A, Secre- 
tary of the Congress _ Parliamentary Party and President of the Madras (Tamil) 
ConCTess Committee, in favour of acceptance of office under the now constitution. 

This dOTlaration took Congress orthodory by surprise and casned a marked stir in 
political circles in the country. The Satyamurti group was load in favonr of office 
and_ the Socialist gronp was as vooiferons against ; while Congress officialdom observ^ 
a discreet silence. The country, however, at once demanded to know the mind of 
the Congress on this important question, but was told by the Congress "Working Com- 
mittee at Wardha in July to wait for an answer. 

This procrastination was ondored by the All-India Congress Committee at its meet- 
ing in Madras in October and the matter was left over to tho open session of the 
Congress at _ Lnoknow in April 19 16, neither the Working Committee, nor the All- 
India Committee, daring to give a lead to a matter in which opinion within the 
Congress was so sharply divided as to promise a split whatever the decision. 


Kibah Sabha AonvrriEs 

While Congressmen in Orissa seemed united in their determination to work the 
new constitntion in Bihar the cleavage between Congress officialdom and the Socialist 
wing was accentuated by the activities of the Kissan Sabha and their leader Swami 
S^ajanand. Ostensibly an organization to promote the welfare of the tenantry, 
the Kishan Sabha. under the inspiration of their Socialist allies, became inoreasingfy 
a body aiming ac the complota elimination of the ownership^ of property in Jana. 
Thronghont the year the Swami and his followers toured the distriots in North and 
South Bihar, adaressing mootings, where they enlarged upon the misdeeds of the 
landlords and the iniquity of the Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act wHoh came into 
force in June. . , n j-i. 

Naturally the Swami and his friends were considerably annoyed when Fandit 
Shiva Shankar Jha and Baba Gnrsahai Lai, who had been the tenants’ representatives 
in the Legislative Council during the passage of the Bill, toured the same districts, 
with the active good-will of Sie local Government, informing large assemblies of 
eager tenants of the beneBts seonred to them by the Act. In a Presidential speech 
at Hajipur, in November, the Swami appears to have over-reached bimsdf for he 
was openly attacked by the Congress vornacnlar organ, the Navashakti of Patna for 
his views expressed there. This, however, did not deter the Swami, who sneoeeded, 
in December, in organizing a boycott of the Bibta Sugar Mill by the local sngaroane 
growers. 

Ikdu Bill REAcnou 

In the wider constitutional sphere the debates in Parliament on the India Bill 
wore followed with the closest interast in tho province as elsewhere. There was wide- 
spread disappointment at the omission of any referenoo to Dominion State in tho 
Bill itself, which the sabsequent explanatory statements of responsible Ministers in 
Parliament and the assurance that His Majesty’s Government will stood by the 
Viceroy of India’s famous prononnoement of 1929 did not entirely dispel. Many of 
the amendments carried daring the progress of the Bill were sabjeoted to hostile 

oritioisms in the Press. . , j j _ i 

There was one amendment, however, which was universally applauded, namely 
the amendment of the House of Lords ^.Bubstitating direct election to the Upper 
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Chamber of the Federal Legislature for indireot 

assent to the Government of India Act was the signal for farther oonventtonal 
criticism of the new constitution, which the leading Congreffi organ of the promce 
described as “a monstrous infliction” and “an unparalleled affront . 

That this ferocity of language did not represent its real vievrs, however, anu stiU 
less the views of the public, is proved by the intense interest which it constantly 
betrayed in the work of the Reforms Department Indeed all sections of 
showed the keenest interest in the impending advent of the nevr constitution, wnion 
was reflected in the debates of the iLegislatlve Connoil and the ^eptio^ given in 
October to the DeUmitntion Committee, in whose Chairmam Sir Laune Hammond, 
the province recalled with satisfaction, one of its distinguished^ fomer publio servants. 

Another ontstanding event which had wide reaotions in the provmoe was the 
Italo-Abyssiniau war. The coarse of the war and the attitede towaris it of the 
League of Nations, and of Great Britain in partionlar, were watched with the closest 
interest. Like the rest of India the sympathies of Bihar and Onssa were entirely 
with Abyssinia : and tbe attempts of the Italian community in ^Icutta to srOMe 
sympathy for Italy, by the issue of letters and communiques to fhq Press, and the 
mstribution, in Bo'ptember and October, of pamphlets within the provinoe fell flat. 


OoimuKAL Relations 

The year 1935 saw a steady deterioration in communal relations chiefly owing to 
repercussions among Moslems of the events in other provinoes and the correspond- 
ingly increased activity of the Hindn religions organisations. The year began in 
Bihar with fair prospects, which were soon dimmed in February by the failure at 
Delhi of the Rajendra Prasad-Jinnah talks to effect^ any agreed oomrannal settlement. 
The firing on a frenzied Moslem mob at Karaobi on the I9th March agitated the 
Moslem mind all over India and indnoed a desire for martyrdom that was not 
oalonlated to make the already strained relations with the major oomrannity any 
easier, Althongh the Bakr-Id in March passed off withqnt serions trqnble, rioting 
was narrowly averted at Kharagpur, Tegra and Sheikhpnra in Monghyr_ district, while 
the sacrilegions defilement, with a slaughtered oalfs head, of a Deviasthau outside 
Phenhara in Ohamparan, was to bear its fruit of death five months later. 


Muhaeram Clabhes 

In April, the 7th day of Muharram happened to conoide with the Ram Navami, 
which was celebrated with oven larger Mahabir Jhanda processions than usual •, a class 
of procession which throughout its few years’ vogue has tended intensely fo’ annoy 
Moslems who regard it as a provocative substitute for their Muhharam procession, 
in which both oemmunities used to join in happier years. The result was that the 
police and the magistracy almost everywhere had an anxious time ; while several 
clashes between the oommuuities took place at Harnribagh and Ranohi. Although 
many persons, inolnding poliqemen were injured at ^th these places, previonsly the 
envy of the province for their lack of communal tronblo no ono was aofually killed. 

The atroopties of the communal riots at Ferozabad in the Agra District, of the 
United Provinces, in April, in which, eleven Hindus were burnt to death in a barrioaded 
house, sent a thnll of horror throughout the country, and aroused Hindu feeling ' as 
intensely as Moslem feelings had been aronsed in March by the Karachi tragedy. 
Although the barbarities were condemned by all right-minded persons inolnding several 
Moslem leaders, the incident left an ugly impression that kept communal 5l-feollng 
Tigoronsly alive throughout May. 

In June there was a somewhat unexpected ontburst of Moslem fooling in Bihar as. 
dsewhore. against clause 904 of the Government of India Bill, then before the 
tlonse of Commons, which provided for future amendments in the method of eleo- 
tion to tee Legislatures. A statement issued by the Government of India with the 
authonte of the Secretary of State on July 3rd did mnoh to allav Moslem apprehen- 
Communal Award might be altered without consulting the minorities, 
?ii k t <^orrespQndiag section SOS of the Act, ns passed , has given satisfaotion to 
Pn«- k ® opinion. Later in July the communal sitnation in the 

Po^fZ'Ra“nohfteLre“‘'’““ 

Tirnvfn^'^^1 \k® O'j'^ittennent of oommnnai relations bronght tragedy in onr 
Sot orowds of armoa Hindus, who. had 

at PhoT^DM ou some flve months before, assembled 

nara m Ohamparan ostensibly for a Mahabir Jhanda procession, and broke 
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a compromise regarding the road of prooessioa arrived at with the 

^™ed the repeated orders of the 

fc^dar SabdivisionjU Officer to disperse, attempted to invade the Moslem Idgah, and 

compelled the Sabdmsional Officer to order the armed police to open firof in the 
course of which 30 rounds were fired resnlting in the death of six men and in 
iDjunes to seven more. 


There were attempts in certain q^uarters to make communal and political capital 
out of the tragedy, but the prompt issue of two communiques by Government, the 
hrst based on a telegraphic report and the second on fuller material, including the 
recorded evidence of several non-official Hindu eve-witnesses fully enlightened the 
public regarding the occurrence. Although the Legislative Council met at Eanchi 
Moruy after, in the same month, no attempt was made to censure the action of 
Government or its officers whether by a resolution or by a adjournment motion. 

AgaiOj on the 27th October there was a serious Hindn-Moslem clash over the 
old question of prooessions_ and music before mosques. This time the scene was 
at Jamaipnr in llonghyr district where an apparently inoffensive Moslem stranger 
was killed in the fracas. 

But, althongh the scene may shift, the features in most of these clashes are 
much the same ; and there is little prospect of permanent harmony unless both 
the great communities exercise forbearanoe and mutual toleration. A feature of the 
year symptomatic of the tension between the two communities was the number of 
Mahabir Jhanda processions taken out, apparently at all seasons of the year, and 
increasingly in areas where no one found it a necessary part of his religion so to 
proceed before. 


It is a significant commentary on communal realations that on the day of the 
Phenhara ,finng, which was not the date of any major festival, no less than six 
Magistrates in Cbamparan alone had to leave their ordinary work and go on deputa- 
tion, with police forces, to varions places in the district, in order to keep the 
communities apart on the occasion of these Mahabir Jhanda demonstrations. The 
Tery heavy burden on the administration need not bo emphasised, but unless the 
two great communities take the situation in hand in good time, the increased 
oxnenditure, that may become necessary in future in order to maintain law and 
oroer in the province, may make the administration, in return, a burden on the 
people. 

In addition to Hindu-Moslom tension there was some local frioticn, erupting in 
criminal cases between Christians and flindn^ among the aboriginals of Chota 
Nagpur, owing to resentment at intensified Hindu missionary activity, chiefly in 
Pammau distnct. 

"Within the Hindu community itself althongh the declared intention of Dr. Ambed- 
kar, in October, to lead the depressed classes out of the Hindu fold, caused a consi- 
derable stir in orthodox circles, it does not seem to have had effect on the depressed 
classes in this province. 

The year saw a marked increase in crime. The figure of reported cases in 1935 
as compared with the triennial average for the three preceding years are murfor 362 
oases against 355, dacoity 475 cases against 415, robbery 249 oases against 205, burg- 
lary 16,320 against 16, 4ffi, theft 9,664 against 0,260, cattle theft 843 oases against 593 
and riot 780 against 762. The increase in dacoity is not as serious as the figures suggest 
since the figures for the 2nd quarter are swollen by 28 cases in Saran which were 
merely revivals of suppressed or minimixed cases of previous years. 


It is difficult to account for the increase in crime, -bnt possibly the explanation 
be found in the fact that the previous three years’ period was ajperiod of slump in 
crime after the boom in crime during the CSvil disobedience era. Perhaps insistence 
on better reporting and the jire-oconpation of the policy, in some districts, with com- 
munal trouble were also responsible tor the increase in the figures. It is interesting 
to note that the no-police tract in the Santhal Parganas likewise recorded an inoreasej 
attributed to the economic depression. , . 

To cope with the problem there was an energetic drive of bad livelihood oases of 
which no less than 919 oases against 1.695 persons came before the courts in the 
course of the year. In Champafan and Pnmea where there had been successful pro- 
secutions under sections 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code there was a sharp in- 
crease in dacoity, vanishing to none in the 3rd quarter in Champaran. Pnmea also 
greatly benefited from the restriction under the Cnminal Tribes Act, of 375 notonons 
North Bhagalpur criminals. 
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A disquieting feature was the continued ooourrenoe of railway obstruction oases. 
There were 47 such cases during the year. Although none of these cases had fatal 
results, the persistence of a mentality among certain persons, who would derail trains 
by tampering with the line or signals, in order to ospress their grievance against 
society, is a source of ever-present danger to the public. 

Terrorist activity during the year was not inconsiderable. On April 3rd a bomh^ 
exploded in a Sitt Gurdwara m Patna city. The ooonrrence apparently had mo 
political significance. In June, four youths who had been preparing to commit a 
political dacoity in the Jharia Coalfields, were larrested by the police. One confused 
and the other three were sentenced to four years’ rigorous impnsonraent 

On the sixth of .Inly, while six youths belonging to the Madhubani revolutionary 
party were manufaotunng bombs at Gandhwar in the Madhubani subdivision of Dar- 
bhanga district, one bomb -aooidentally exploded killing one of them outright and in- 
juring the others severely. One of the five survivors turned approver and the other 
four alleged survivors were being tried by the Court of Sessions at the end of 
the year. 

Again, at the end of December, a train on the Fatwa-Islarapnr Light Railway ran 
over and exploded a bomb, which had evidently i.een placed on the line with sinister 
intent No one was hurt and the event probably had no political complexion. 

Nine more persons were interned and three (including an arms smuggler) were 
externed under the Bihar and Orissa Public Safe^ Act during the course ot the year. 
This Act which was due to expire in March '36, proved a most effective weapon in 
dealing with terrorism and communism and the necessity was felt of the re-enaot- 
ment of certain sections as a permanent measure. Just after the close of the year 
the Legislative Council extended the operation of these seotions for five years more. 

Of the papers that begun publication during tho course of the year mention may 
be made of tbe 'Sentinel', an English weekly published at Ranchi since March, the 
‘Istiqlal’, an Urdu twice-weekly of Patna, published since November, and the llindi 
‘Janak’ a daily of Patna that appeared at the end ot the year. 

Security under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Aot was demanded only 
from the ‘Jamhoor’, a Urdu weekly of Patna, for an article containing a thinly- 
veiled incitement to murder ; at the time of declaration from the ‘Istiqlal’ ; and 
from the ‘Chandrakala Press’ at Hararibagh. Tho ‘Jamhoor’ cessed .publication on 
demand of security. The seourities deposited by the ‘Yogi’ and the ‘Navnshakti’ in 
the course of tho previous year remained intact at the end of the year. 

As a mark of protest against tho certification bv the Governor-General, in 
September, of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which the Assembly had refused 
to consider, certain papers withheld publication for a day. 

Nevertheless tbe press as a whole, even those papers which are, from policy, 
automatically hostile to Government, offered every facility to the Publicity Officer 
in the publication of Government material ^ and, as the year advanced, all but the 
most extreme papers evinced an increasing readiness to try to understand the 
Government point of view. 

The year was fairly free of industrial disputes. The strikes that occurred wore 
of a minor nature and hardly merit detailed record. 

There was an increasing disposition among employers to consider sympathetically 
the legitimate grievances of workers. Thus the India General Navigation Company 
met to a mreat extent the demands of the workers at- the Digha workshop, who 
struck work for a few days in December, owing to the discharge of 78 of their 
number ; and the action, in July, of the Tata Iron and Steel Company in CTanting 
a bonus of one month’s pay to all their employees at an estimated expenditure of 
about Es. 10 lakhs had a settling effect among the workers in one of tho most 
important labour areas of the province. 

There was some increase m Trade Union activity, in Monghyr and Jamalpur, as 
elsewhere, under the inspiration of the All-India Trade Union Congress and the 
^oialist Party ; but, in places, the workers resented the attempts of the Socialist 
Party to use them for political ends. On the other hand, the accredited leaders of 
me workers took a keen interest in the position of Labour under the New 
Constitution, and the Metal Workers Union of Jamshedpur in co-operation with 
Mions from the coalfields appeared before tho Hammond (Sommittee at Ranohi in 
October to argue tho Trade Union point of view. In tho same month the Provincial 
Congress Clommittee at its meeting at Patna showed some interest in labour matters 
and appointed Mr. Abdul Bari to investigate tho labour problem throughout tho 
provmoe, while Babu Rajendra Prasad himself proceeded straight from the Patna 
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P“°^ “P a^eement betweea the 
Metm Vorkers Union, which wished to keep aloof ftom politios, and its moribnnd 
nval, the i^bonr Association, with its distinct Congress sympathies. At the end of 
toe year the release, on the 27th November, of Manek Homi from the Seraikela 

®v°ked considerable onthnsii^m among workmen in the Jamshedpur area. 

The latest of the monsoon in setting in and its early departure would sueeest 
at first sight a yrar of drought rather than of flood. But the unevenness with wmoh 
the rainfall was distributed between July and September waa responsible for wide- 
spread floods in_ North and South Bihar. At the end of the first week in August 
heavy rain fell in Chota Nagpur and South Bihar causing floods in (Java and Patna 
districts.^ The Punpnn ■ndth its tributaries the Moraar and the Dardha mandated the 
countryside. The ‘bhadai’ crop w^ very seriously damaged in and around the Jeha- 
nabad subdivision of the Gaya district. The flood interrupted railway traffic on the 
Grand Chord line for about two days, a bridge at Akbarpur at the southern eirtremity 
of the Dehri-Eohatas Light f^ilway and another on the Fatwa-Islampur Light R^I- 
way were carried away ; while the Patna-Eanchi road was badly brbached at several 
places. An alarming feature of the flood was the threat' to Patna City it- 
self where an iron shutter in a culvert near Gulzarbagh station was carried away 
overnight The effoi^ of the staff of the Public Works Department and the District 
Boaid saved the city from serious damage. On the flJru August the rise in the 
Lakhandegi and other small rivers breached the ring-embankment that surrounds Sita- 
marhi since the earthquake, and flooded the town. Fortunately the water subsided on the 
25th. In the Bhagalpur district the Kosi in flood, as was fully espeoted, washed 
away the embankment put up to protect Madhipura, and also interrupted the train 
service in Bnpaul. 

In September the unfortunate Tirhut Division once more sntfered the worst 
natural calamity of the year in the province. Within a week of the 16th September 
twenty-five inches and more of rain deluged the greater part of the Division. This 
excessive rainfall ooinoided with high flood in tho Bur Gandak in Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
hhanga districts. Therefore, while pans of Champaran and Saran also suffered badly, 
&e damage was greatest in tho Sitaraarhi and Sadar subdivisions of Muzaffarpur and 
in the Sadar and Samastipur subdivisions of Darbhanga totriot Some idea of tho 
floods can be gathered from the fact that the roads, which, of course, were badly 
breached in all the districts, were at some places as muoh as ten feet under water. 
The loss of life from drowning was insignificant, thanks to the prompt measures of 
relief undertaken by the officers of Government and local bodies, and also by, non- 
official organisations but several persons lost their lives by the collapse or mud 
walls, and many thousands of mud houses and thousands of maunds grain were badly 
damaged in the affected areas. 

To cope with the situation caused by tho floods, Government gave whatever relief 
was necessary. For the August floods, Government had given Es. 6,000 for the 
relief of distress in the Gaya and Patna districts and Es. 6,000 for relief in Tirhut. 
The September floods necessitated relief on a more extensive Ecale._ About a lakh of 
rupees was placed at the disposal of the Commissioner ^of the Tirhut Division for 
gratuitious relief in the form of grants for house-building, or, for ‘rabi seeds, to 
compensate the poorer classes for the extensive damage to houses and crops that the 
flood had caused. In addition a sum of Es. 96,000 was allotted to the four distnots 
of the Tirhut Division for the purpose of ‘tacoavi’ Joans and the Collectors in thoM 
districts were also authorized by Government to stay certificate cases at their 
discretion. 

There was, on the whole, no marked improvement in the economic condition of the 
people, but the slight increase in the revenues of the province under pyeral hMds 
^geests tW tho worst of the economio depression is over, l^oro might indeed have 
been a distinct amelioration in the condition of the masses had not the monsoon in 
1936 been disappointing almost everywhere in the province except Pnmea and parts 
of Orissa. In tone and July there was a marked deficiency in the_ ramfaU, while 
in August and September the rainfall was excephonally heavy in certain areas 
causing floods in the Patna and Tirhut Divisions with considerab e damage to tho 
‘bhadtu’ and winter rice crops. In October tho monsoon failed almost completely 
except in Orissa, with unfavourable results not only on the winter nee crops, at the 
time of seeding but also on the germination and growth of the rabi crop. Indeed, 
to aU but entire absence of rain in the last quarter of the year did not give protffise 
^ a good ‘rabi’ harvest. The failure of the later rams gave the ground in December 
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at the ead o£ the year the wells iu the 


the hard aspect of February, aud already 

Eauohi district were beginning to dry up. _ ' 

The effect of the untavoarable harvests, however, is not likely to make itseii tniiy 
felt till the following April or May when a temporary set-baob ja the condition of 
the agrionltUTists is feared. The scanty harvests in the districts of Bengal bordacing 
on the Bhagalpore Division reacted unfavonrably on agrionltnral labourers in that 
division, who, in good years, seoare employment daring the harvest season across 

the borders. , „ , , ^ « 

To relieve distress among the agrioulturists, caused by floods and failure of crops, 
Government gave a sum of just under two lakhs of rupees for’ free grants and just 
under four Iwhs as 'taooavr loans. In parts of Singhbhum distriot partial failure 
of crops in the previous season gave cause for ansioty, and in addition to a sum 
of over Rs. 70,000 inolnded m me ‘tacoavi’ loans, already mentioned, a sum of 
Rs. 32,000 was spent on relief works for the benefit of the labouring classes in the 
Dhaibhum, Kolhan and Porahat areas of that district,' 

There were some bright features in the situation. The sugaroano season started 
in November with a sli^t rise in the minimum price of sagarcane which was at 
first fixed by Government at 5 and a half annas a mannd, or half an anna more than 
the minimnm price of the previous season. Unfortunately as the season advanced 
the price had to be reduced owing to the fall in the pnoe of sugar and with the 
New ’Tear it was at 6 annas once more. However, the increasing vigilance of the 
Sugarcane Inspectors appointed by Government to supervise the work of the Sugar- 
cane Rales protected the sugarcane cnltivators to a growing extent from the depreda- 
tions of midtUemea. The price of oommon rice oontinned to show a tendency to rise. 
In July the average price for the province was 11,97 seers to the rnpeo against 
12.91 seers the year before, while at the close of the year it was 11.79 seers against 
13.48 seers in the first week of 1936. 

On the other hand the price of lac, which had almost doubled itself in the 
previous year owing to artificial manipnlations of the market, fell back sharply to 
&. 26 per mannd by the middle of the year. The daily wages of agrionltnral Jabonr 
ranged between 1 anna 6 pies to 3 annas in Sambalpnr distriot and 4 annas to G 
annas in Shahabad. The progress of earthquake and flood reoonstrnotioa work oon- 
tinned to furnish employment to labour, while the grants disbnrsed by Government 
and the Bihat Central Belief Committee, and the bonus of Rs. 10 lakhs awarded to 
their employees by the Tata Iron and steel Company pnt large snms into oironlation. 
Nevertheless in the districts of North and Sonth Bihar there was a good deal of 
agitation organised by the Kishan Sabha against the burden of rents and oanal rates. 
■While much of the agitation was spurious there is no donbt that in some places, 
especially in the Gaya district, where prodnoe rents had been commuted to cash 
rents during the period of high prices of agrionltnral prodnoe, the great fall in the 
price of agrionltaral produce, estimated in 1934-35 to have fallen in this province 
by about 60 per cent os compared with the prices for 1928-29, made the burden of 
the cash rents vary heavy on the tenants. On the other hand, owing to the Bihar 
Tenanoy Act, 1934, whioh came into force in Jane and permitted the unrestricted 
transfer of ‘rayati’ land on payment of a fixed transfer fee of 8 per cent to the 
landlord, there was a distinot tendenoy, in the districts of Bihar proper for the 
price of agricaltnrat land to rise and tonaats were able to raise more money from 
the mortgage of their lands than before. , 

The average prices of cereals remained more or less at the same low level as 
before. There was a slight rise in the piioe of oommon rioe whioh was selling at 12,18 
seers a mpee in the second week of December as compared with 13.65 seers In the 
corresponding period of the previous year. On the other hand the price of maire in 
the same penod fell from 17.G1 seera per rupee in 19J4 to 19.11 seers in 1935. 

Agrionimral conditions duri^ the^ year were not satisfactory. The rains were 
neithor well distributed nor samoient in most places. The want of satHoient rain in 
June and JnW delayed the sowing of the 'bhadaf crops, while excessive rainfall in 
August and September damaged the crops of the Tirhat and Patna Divisions. The 
complete failore of rte rains in the last winter paddy crop not only adversely affected 
the onltarn of im winter paddy crop but also the germination and growth of the 
raoi orojw. Formnately, mero is reason to believe that the reclamation of agrionl- 
tnral lands affected by earthquakes was almost completed during the year. 

f a Markotting officer and the Assistant ■ 

‘a® was greeted with pubUo satisfaction, as the 

inipoiwiQ© of piopw doTolopment of agnonltornl markotting was widely rooog- 
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nised. In collaboration with the Central Uarketting staff the Provincial Marketlinii 
ataff was engaged m a comprehensive survey of the production and the marfcetinv of 
varioDS commodities throughout the province. 

In November the local Government convened a small conference to review the 
working of the Sugarcane Act and Rules in the light of the previous year’s esperienoe. 
That the Sugarcane Act and Roles were widely appreciated by the people is shown 
by the popular satisfaction which marked the decision of Government to extend them 
to the Palna Division. 

Agrioultural Ednoation was not neglected. Three of the four Government stipen- 
diariM studying at Nagpur Agricultural Ocllege, who appeared at the last B. Agr. 
examination of the Nagpur University, were suooessful and were offered posts in 
the Subordinate Agrioultural Service in the province. The Central Earms continued 
to train their own overseers and kamdars and an increasing desire among the public 
to beneSt by the praotioal training offered in the Central Parma was manifest At 
Sabour an JI. Sc. in chemistry worked as an Honorary Research worker in the 
Chemical section. 

Seven agrionltaral shows, exhibitions and fairs were held daring the year. The 
Department of ^ricnlture not only encouraged these events by awarding prizes for 
agricultural exhibits to the extent of fis. 900, but also itself participated in them by 
sending exhibits and holding demonstrations. The agricultural show at the Sonepur 
fair attracted large crowds os usual. At all these shows and exhibitions the depart- 
ment vigorously pursued its policy of impressing upon the agricultural^ classes' the 
importance of good seeds, suitable manures and improved methods of cultivation. An 
interesting experiment was started at Itanchi in order to foster the growth of vege- 
tables by the middle classes with the expert advice of the Agrionltaral Department. 

Propaganda by means of the printed word was continued daring the year. Three 
bulletins m English were issued, while the quarterly Hindi Journal ‘‘Kisan" published 
under the auspices of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Association became increasingly 
popular. 

The department lent the services of two of its overseers to the Publicity Officer 
for the purpose of the Silver Jubilee klagio Lantern leotwes. 

The Anglo-Indian colony at Lapra in the Ranchi district was in its third year, 
and continued to make slow progress. About 76 families have been settled and some 
3, OCX) acres of land acquired. A dairy farm was opened. The experiment is being 
watched with sympathetic interest by all communities. .... 

Thera was soma slight lifting of the indusirial depression^ during the year under 
review. Of the main industries in the province the sugar industry, in spite of too 
excise duty recently imposed, and the iron and steel industry oontmued to flourish 
under the protection of tariff walls. There was a welcome improv^ent in the mica 
industry and the exports of mica showed a substantial increase. The coin industry, 
however, did not show any marked signs of recovery, and the prevalence of ertensiva 
fires in the Jharia coalfield gravely menaced the well-being of one of the most 
important industrial' areas in the province. The post-earthquake aouvity in the 
building and allied trades continued. For the fifth year in sucoessiqn^ no Government 
grant was made under the State Aid to Industries Aot, but provision was made in 
toe budget for 1936-37 to assist small industrialists. . 

There was a slight set-back in the fish export trade. In 1935 toe export of fresh 
fish totalled 77.110 maunds against 91,245 in l934. This was, however, better than toe 
figure for 1933, which was W,980 maunds. In addition to the ti^ previous fry-distri- 
budon centres at Patna and Unttaok, a third was ootoWish^at Sambaliwe. The toW 
supply of fry from three centres was 331, 5O0 gainst 3^,000 in 1934. figure for 

1933, however, was 382,600. Possibly the vagaries of fii®, 

of drought an^ flood over large areas accounts for much of the difference between the 
figures for 1933 and 19'35 in spite of an aWidon^ distribuhon centee Th^ was a wel- 
come increase in the demand for larvioidal fish from 1,586 m 1934 to 3,000 in 1935. 
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The U. P. Administration Report 1935 

Sooinlistio inflnenco in Congress politics in the United Provinoes is reviewed at 
some length in the Administration report for 1935. There is an incre^ing pre- 
ference on the part of Congressmen for work among the rural rather than among 
the urban population. . , . • . ^ 

The political situation, it says, continued to cause no anxiety and there was a 
marked decrease in the more important forms of crime but communal relations un- 
fortunately remained strained. The varions departments of Government registered 
progress within the limits set by their jestrioted budget. _ . . i.. t. -i. 

In view of the differences of opinion hold by the various groups into which it 
was split during the preceding year, the Congress was naturally anxious to avoid 
and direct statement of its attitude towards ma^ important questions of policy. To 
ensure obedience to its authority the Congress Working Committee at its meeting at 
Delhi in January 1936, found it necessary to make rules empowering it to take dis- 
ciplinary action against any committee or member of _ ^e Congress who noted deli- 
berately in opposition to the official programme and decisions of the Congress. The 
only other decision of importance reached there was that the Congress should occupy 
all places of power and vantage in its “struggle for freedom to assert the dominating 
will of the people”. This decision was made public in a statement issued by Dr. 
Ansari and other Congress leaders in July 1936. 

CoNOHEss Dissensions 

Prom the moment the June meeting of the United Provinces Congress Committee 
decided on Luotaow as the venue for the forty-ninth session of the Indian 
National Congress, Lucknow was the scene of bickerings between the local rival 
parties in connection with the office of Chairman of the Reception Committee. The 
differences were ultimately patched up by the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm 
to the post but a further dispute arose over the proportionate representation of 
parties on the Committee. Boveral Committee meeting at Lnoknow which were 
marked by stormy scenes, having failed to come to an amicable settlement, a meeting 
of tho Provincial Congress Committee held at Agra in November 1936 decided to 
form a board of five “dictators” with absolute power to control and carry on the 
work of the Congress in this province and to make all the arraogements for the hold- 
ing of the next Congress session. 

Personal rivalries and discord were not oonOned to Lnoknow bat were also a feature 
of several District Congress committees, and in a few cases onlminated in assaults in 
connection with the local board elections. A number of opposition parties such as the 
“Congressmen’s Par^” in Allahabad, the “Independent Congress Party” in Jhansi 
and the “Congress ffisan Party” in hleerut had been constituted and so acute were 
the differences between the different sections of tho Congress, that a Provincial Civic 
Board composed of five prominent Congressmen of this province was formed to no- 
minate ennditates and to oondnot eleotions. The disagreements however which soon 
arose between the Civio Board and several district Congress committees, notably 
^030 at Allahabad and Cawnpore led to tho resignation of some members of tho 
Provincial Congress Committee and of the Piovincid Civio Board. Some measure of 
hwpnny was nltimatoly . restored after protracted negotiation of tho Civio ^ard with 
additional powers. Although in some places anooessful, the Congress Party on the 
whole achieved little ; ana in some districts notably lost ground. 


SOCIAUST PiETT 

important developments of the year was tho growth of tho Congress 
^laliBt Parly. This party gained in inflnence by the transfer of the office of th£ 
Oenerrd Beoroiary of the All-India Congress Socialist Partj' from Patna to Bena- 
Tcs^ A meeting of the Executive Committee held in Ronares in July passed severa 
rcBolntions ^hich affirmed that the policy of the party -was to wreck the reforms 
0 organise ine peasants and woriers in one corporate mass to overthrow the foroe^ 
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of cancellation of peasanls, deMs and the oliminaHon 

mca hnlH In socialists took advantages of poliMcal confer- 

fiirttinr and tahasils to organise anions for peasants and labourers and 

GmZi °'ro“>ar issued by Mr. Jai Prakash Narain as 

ernphasised the Socialist party’s opposition to the principles of those 
as laid down by irar:c and Lenin. As a result of 
I’n board elections the Congress Sooialists who preponderated 

m the oJd executive committee resigned almost in a body in October and were re- 
placed by members of the right wingf 


Eefokmb Reiceion 

booialistio inflnence is resulting in an increasing preference on the part of Con- 
gressmen for work among the rural rather than among^ the urban population. Seeing 
in the pe^ntry a promising field •propaganda the Congress is extending the sphere 
01 Its activities and a number of ‘Kisan’; conferences were organised in tahasils, small 
towns and districts. The onrolment of Congress members was continued in order to 
complete the quota required of each district. 

Branches of the All-India Village Industries Association were established in Muttra 
^d Gorakhpur in Fehruary and later on, at Meerut. Subsequently a few wearing 
Bohools were started in Ealdwani and the Agra district, an industrial sohool at Ali- 
garh and a depot in Gonda. The Assooiatioa, however, has met with little suocoss 
in the province and the provincial organising centre at Parkham in the Muttra dis- 
tnot had to close down oliiefly for want of funds. 

The Annual Session of the Hindu Mahasabha was held at Oawnpore in April under 
the presidentship of Rev. Ottama, a Budhhist Priest of Barnia. Its resolntions ap- 
proving of the aotioh of the authorities in firing on the Muslim rioters in Karachi 
and condemning the Communal Award aroused the antagonism of the Muslims 
especially in <&wnpore. The Sabha also condemned the Government of India Bill. 
After the session the President toured the province delivering speeches oonderaning 
the separation of Burma from India and pleading for the formation of a Badbist- 
Hindu federation. 


Constitutional reform was mnoh discussed throughout the year and received pw- 
tioular attention during the passage of the Government of India Bill throngh Parlia- 
ment whose amendments were alleged by the Congress and advanced Dberal organs 
to have intensified the already unsatisfactory and retrograde character of the Bill. 
For the rest. Press comments ranged from a strong condemnation to quajified ap- 
proval but were little more than a repetition of those evoked by the publication of 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee. The features selected for particular attack 
wero the morea.sed cost of the administration involved in the proposals as likely to 
lead increased taxation, the commercial safeguards in favour of Britain as calonla- 
ted to retard the development of national trade, and the communal award which 
would perpetuate and even aooentnate communal tension. 

While the Congress papers openly advocated the wrecking of the constitntiim, 
Liberal papers as a rale were in favour of -working^ it with a view to seonnng the 
fullest representation of advanced and nationalist opinion. Moslim papers in general 
followed the Liberal press snbjeot to some criticism of detail and the^ oxpreKion in 
some quarters of the necessity for countering the danger ol Hindu domination in pro- 
vinces like the United Provinces by returning to the legislature only representatives 
who could be relied upon to safeguard Muslim interests. Snoh papers m support 
Government together with certain important independent organs olairaed that the 
Bill would provide a substantial improvement on tlie present conshtution, defended 
the safeguards as necessary, and, deprecating a policy of obstmotion, pleaded tor 
genuine and wholehearted co-operation in working the new constitntion. 

The question whether Congressmen should or should not accept ofCpe under t^ 
Hew Constitution was much discussed, the more inftuential among the extremist 
naners ultimately arriving at the conclusion that the acceptance of pfRco^ by Con- 
^essraen would be inconsitent with their creed of non-co-operation and their goal of 
complete independence. ^ 


AoAIN'ST ZAjaSDAHI 

There was a considerable increase in the volume snd intensity of the prop^anda 
in tho extremist Hindi papers directed against the established order and in parbonlar 
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ag^nst the ‘zamindari’ system and Indian States. In their comments on the eoono- 
mio depression iese papers attempted to prove that the poverty of the agrionltural 
and labonrine classes conld be removed only by the reorganisation of the State in ao- 
oordance with communistic principles. Oommunisra was in faot extolled in some 
qnarters as the panacea for all the ills from which society and the country suffer, 
The number of advocates of this creed was increased by the conversion of a number 
of the older papers and by the appearance of several new papers, two being in 
English, of Sooidistio views. The propaganda was in some_ cases direct but was often 
oloated in the guise of stories and biographies of Communists like Lenin. Stalin, and 
Karl Marx or took the form of reproducing their speohes and writings. Several 
papers sought to represent Russia as a modem Utopia for peasants and labourers, 
phnlished eulogistio accounts of Russian institntions_ and administration and of the 
part played by young men in establishing a oommnnistio regime. The same papers 
denounced the mdian National Congress as a ‘bourgeois’ institution and urged that 
freedom conld only be secured by class war and the organisation of peasants and 
workers. Indian Ruling Chiefs were denounced as enemies of nationalism and their 
existence as the negation of democracy. 

• Rubal Development 

The_ Government’s rural development scheme was widely discussed. Fears were 
entertained that most of the money would be spent on the smaries of the st^ rather 
than on ameliorating the condition of the rural population. Congress organs sought 
to represent the scheme as a oonnterblast to Mr. Gandhi’s Village Industries As- 
sociation and alleged that Governmontis main objeot on allotting one orore of rupees 
to thia_ work was to re-establish and maintain their own hold over the rural area. 
Some influential Muslim papers on the other hand, looked upon Mr. Gandhi’s scheme 
as a political device to further the interests of the Congress and commended the 
wisdom of Government in thwarting it by its own measures for rural uplift 

Comments on the Italo-Abyssinian War were marked by condemnation of 
Italy, sympathy with the Abyssinians and oritioism of the attitude of France, Britain 
and the League of Nations. 
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Educational Progress in India 

Education in India 1934-35 

A glance at the provinoial education reports of 20 years ago and a comparison of 
them with the reports for the years l9d3-34 would show that provinces long recor- 
ded as backward have in many ways come up to the level of advanced provinces, 
says the report prepared by the Government of India on Mnoation in India for the year 
April 31st 1933 to March 31st 1934. “Communities which scarcely ever recoided pupils 
above the primary stage now have considerable representation at the university stage. 
Untonchability has been definitely eradicated in several provinces in so far as the 
schools are concerned, and the progress of education amongst the depressed classes 
has been considerable. Women’s education has spread with remarkable rapidity and 
the educationally backward communities .amongst women, such as Muslim women, 
have shown immense improvement Physical instruction and athletics have developed 
ont of all recognition and movements like the Olympic organisations, the Boy isoonts 
movement, the Girl Guides movement, the Red Cross movement, etc., have taken 
firm root Village life has widened and schemes for rural uplift village olub, thrift 
societies and even viUage broadcasting are no longer unknown. 

“The necessity for the trained teacher has been recognised almost everywhere and 
the numbers of trained teachers have been more than doubled. Considerable advance 
has been made in scientific research and in Technology and in their applicarion to 
industry. The need for caution in the quantitative erpansion of mass edneation has 
been fully recognised and consolidation and concentration are being attempted in 
most provinces. The evil of waste, stagnation and wastage which were scarcely re- 
cognised or diagnosed 20 years ago have been tackled and are being tackled with 
si^s of ultimate success m most parts of India. There is however, it is true, a 
general dissatisfaction with many of the exisung conditions. Universities are over- 
crowded, secondary education is too stereotyped, primary education is still too little 
related to the surrounding conditions of life and unemployment presents a grave 
problem. But there has been very real progress. Education is much more widespread 
and India is not alone in having to face difflcnlt problems in education arising ont 
of world depression and financial stringency. “It is satisfactory” continues the re- 
port “at least that the whole of India is now considering very seriously educational 
reconstmotion and that a machinery has been created for the co-operation of every 
part of India in an attempt to solve some of the outstanding problems.” 

During the year under review the total number of educational institutions increased 
by 1,377 against a fall of 2,445 in the previous year. “The mere increase ^ in the 
number of institutions is no index of progress,” opines the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India, The large fall in the previous year in Madras, for 
example, was mainly due to a deliberate policy of providing a batter and more 
economic distribution of schools. There has been a further _ falj in the_ number 
of institutions in four provinces and the total number of institutions in India 
would have again declined but for an increase of 1,599 institutions in Bengal. 
Only one other province shows a considerable inorese 179 in Bihar and Onssa 
which is entirely accounted for by a rise in the number of unrecognised sohopls. 
Although, leaving aside Bengal, there has been a decrease in the nuinber of institu- 
tions, there has ocen a very satisfactory increase in the number of pupils, an increase 
of 319,368 as against an increase of only 86,995 in the previous year. Takdng recog- 
nised institutions alone, the increase was 299,659 as against 69,671 in the previous 
year. In spite of a decrease of 467 institutions in Madras its total enrolment increased 
by 103,076 and Bombay with a decrease of 83 institutions increased its enrolment 

Be’tween the years 1932 and 1933 all provinces and admim’strations except Delhi, 
Coorg and the minor administrations, showed a heavy fall in total expenditure, but 
during the year 19^-34 all provinces and admim'strations showed a considerable 
inorease in total expenditure except the United Provinces, Burma and Assam. In 
spite of the prevailing economic depression and decline in the revenue per head of 
the population there has been some considerable improvement in ability of provinoial 
governments to provide additional funds for education. 
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Expenditube 

The following table shows for the years 1W27 and 1934 the expenditure from gov- 
ernment fund on education and the percentage of total revenu e spent on education in 
the provinces ; 

1927 


Province. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 
Burma 
B. & 0. 

0. P. 

.Assam 
N. "W. F. P. 


Province. 


Total Govt. Expenditure. 

Lakhs. 

202 

109 

148 

198 

161 

05 

72 

72 

25 


Percentage of total _ 
revenue spent on education. 
Per cent. 

13.3 

13.6 
14.0 
17B 
13.9 

9.4 

12.6 
14B 
lOB 


1934 

Total Govt, expenditure. 
Lakhs. 


Percentage of total _ 
revenue spent on education. 
Per cent. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 
Burma 
B & 0. 

0. P. 

Assam 
N. W. F. P. 


246 

16.9 

176 

12.1 

135 

14.9 

198 

17.6 

100 

14.0 

68 

6.8 

65 

11.1 

44 

10.2 

28 

14.0 

19 

11.0 


Between 1933 and 1934 the largest increase of recent years in the enrolment to s 
Universities has occurred and the total number of students in the universities has 
risen by 6 851 to I13B28. The only falling off in numbers has occurred in_ Dacca, 
Delhi, the Osmania University, the'Andhra University and the Annamalai University, 
and the total fall in these five universities amounted to only 361. On the other hand 
the Calcutta University alone showed an increase of 4,104 and the Punjab and Bombay 
Universities have each increased nearly 1,000. Fortunately expansion has boen accom- 
panied by the institution of new typas of courses, including scientific and technologi- 
cal courses, which are to be welcomed ns providing not only more variety but more 
practical courses related to research and industry. 


Ukemplotment 

The problem of the continued unemployment of largo numbers of University pro- 
ducts jias continued to exeroise the minds of all those responsible tor the control of 
highSr bducation. The time is ooming, says the report, whon the question of deliber- 
ate restriction must be seriously considered both in the interests of otfioienoy and in the 
interest of lessening educated nuomployment It is nsunlly urged that snoh restriotion 
will partioulaTly adversely affeot poor scholars and scholars coming from backward 
communities. Actually this objection is not a very valid one, since an expansion 
of the present system which exists in many colleges of reservations, free plaoes and 
soholarsnips should meet any diffioulties which stand in the way of clever bat poor 
scholars and scholars from eduoationally backward communities. 

A comparison of the figures for the year under consideruticn with those for tlie 
last few years shows that the total number of male candidates for the university exa- 
inination, excluding the matricniption, is more or less constant whereas the number of 
girls is showing an appreciable increase every year. In general, girls have shown 
potter results than boys. The pass percentages for girls in the various university exa- 
mination s are considerably bettor than those for boys. 
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Ikdiak Sttoects Abroad 

1 ip tii0 United Kin|doin daring 1933-34 numbered 

as against 1,478 in the previous year. The Indian students known to bo studvinir 
in Europe increased from 111 to 116 and the number of Indian students in the tJnU 
ted States of Amenca increased from 101 to 162. 

The nuniber of pn^ary schools for boys increased by 344 and their enrolment in- 
creased by 214,817. These moreasK compare favourably with a decrease of 2,299 in 
T ° previous year and with an increased enrolment of oniv 

26, 5M. It IS also satisfactory that the increase in enrolment of Imys is not confined 
to the lowest classes but is shored by all the live primary olasses. 

The ayerage namber of pupils per school is abnormally low. For India as a 
whole It IS only 50, white in Japan, for example, it is over 300. If the primary 
schools in the provinces were better organised and larger in size a great deal of 
waste m expenditure could be avoided. In Bengal, for example, if the primary 
schools had the same average in number ns Bombay 1,700,000 more pupils would be 
under instruction without the provision of any additional schools. Similarly Bihar 
and Orissa would have more than double their present number of pupils at school if 
the province had the same average as Central Provinces. 

As regards co-ednoation,, the report says that experience has shown that one 
special factor which militates against larger enrolments in the primary schools in 
both advanced and backward provinces is the attitude of teachers and the inspectorate 
towards separate boys’ schools and sepaiate girls’ schools. Except in a very limited 
number of areas there is at tho present time little prejudice against co-education in 
the lowest Primary olasses but it is oommon to find that in rural areas in which 
there are only boys’ primary schools no endeavour is being made to encourage 
the girls of school age to attend the boys’ schools. Similarly, in rural areas in which 
there are only girls’ primary schools no endeavour is made to encourage Ihe boys of 
school age to attend the girls’ ,schools. 

The backward position of girls in edncation as compared with the position of boys 
bos for many years oconpied the attention of the Provinces. While nnfortuDately 
there still remains a wide discrepancy between the relative position of boys and girls 
there are encouraging signs that the attention paid to girls’ education in recent years 
had not gone unrewarded. The rate of progress of girls’ education has, in a number 
of provinces, become quicker than that of boys. The number of institutions for girls 
has largely inoreaseJ. Co-education at the primary ata^e has become far more oom- 
mon and the number of women teachers has been largely augmented. The total 
amount expended on girls’ education has risen in most provinces in spite of tho finan- 
cial stringency and provinces which a few years ago could show hardly any progress 
in the higher education of women are now sendiog out nearly as many women as the 
other more forward provinoes. There are, in fact, definite signs _ that the women's 
movement in India in all its aspects has created an awakening of ideas which is over- 
riding custom and prej'udice and which is manifesting itself in the increased willing- 
ness of all classes of the community to have their girls and women educated. 

Between 1933 and 1934 the total expenditure on iDslitutions for girls has inoreased 
in all provinces except in the United Provinces. The total expenditure for British 
India shows an increase of Ks. 11.18 lakhs in 1934 as against a fall of nearly 13 lakhs 
in 1933. To this increase Bombay contribnted Es. 3.17 lakhs, Panjab Rs. 1.77 lakha, 
Madras Es. 1.29 lakhs and Bengal fis. 0.79 lakhs. 

Mnsuji Education 


As regards tho Muslim Education, the total enrolment has declined in -Bombay, the 
Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Assam and Delhi. The decrease in Bombay was 
almost entirely confined to unrecognised schools and to Mulla schools in Sind. The 
fall in the nnrabor of pupils in the Panjab is attributed to the general agricultural 
depression. The decrease in Burma was small and it was mainly confined to colleges 
and 'to unrecognised iustitutions. In i9l7 there wore only,6J212 Muslim scholars in 
arts colleges and university departments, while in 1934 as many as 12468 Muslim 
boys were reading in arts colleges and 2,272 in professional colleges. The figures of 
Muslims girls ore much more encouraging than those of Muslim boys. Tho enrolment 
in all the major provinces has considerably increased and the total number of Muslim 
girls under instruction in India inoreased between 1933 and 1934 by , b8.l8l and if 
unrecognised schools are excluded from the figures the total increase was over 4,000. 
The position in the Panjab is perhaps the most striking since the Panjab has for 
many years had the lowest percentage of Jluslim girls under instmotion to the total 
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Muslim population in India and yet in 1934 the Pnnjab had the largest number of 
Muslim ladies reading at the university stage and at the secondary stage. 

There has been an increase of over 69.000 students be'onging to depressed classes 
during the year ns against an increase of under 13.000 in the previous year. 


Education in Madras 1934-35 

The Government of Madras, in thoir review of the report on educational progress 
in the Presidency between 19^-35, observe ; — 

In the year under review, a Bill to amend the Madras Elementary Education Act, 
1920, was passed into law. The Amending Act which has recently been brought into 
force gives Government power to order in any specified area the introduction of a 
modified form of compulsion under which children who have attended school for & 
prescribed period should not be withdrawn from school before they complete their 
school-age. It is hoped in this way to check the appalling wastage in elementary 
education and to diminish the numner of those who spend a year or two (or in some 
oases less) at an elementary school and then relapse in a few years’ time and for the 
rest of their lives into a state of permanent illiteracy. 

The number of students reading in Arts Colleges showed a decrease during the 
year. This may be attributed partly to the general financial depression and partly to 
the increasing realiration on the part of parents that the possession of a University 
degree is not a sure rood to employment and a snooessfnl career in life. In any 
case, the slight redaction in the number of students in the first grade Arts Colleges 
from 9,209 to 8,847 is not a matter for regret. 

Substantial onanges were made in the 8. 8. L. C. scheme and the modified scheme 
was put into operation in the fourth form of secondary schools daring the year under 
review. Since the close of the year the 8. 8. L. 0. Board has reported that the 
modified scheme is not altogether satisfactory and has recommended that it might be 
held in abeyance ponding farther consideration. The Governmont have nooeptw this 
recommendation. The number of pupils under instruotion in secondary schools for 
boys decreased from 179,411 in 1933-34 to 177,220. 

There was a further increase in the number of pupils attending elementary schools 
for boys. CJompulsory elementary education for b^s of school-age was newly intro- 
duced daring the year in Bezwada mnaioipality. The schemes prepared by the local 
officers of the Department for the consolidation and conoentration of elementary 
Bohools in municipal areas were under examination by Government during the year 
under review. The Government are glad that several local bodies have realized the 
nsefnlness of sohemes of consolidation of schools and are taking steps to give effeot 
to them as is evidenced^ the redaction in the number of elementary sohools for 
boys from 43,976 to 43,78? aooompauied by an increase in strength from 2 Bj 8,603 
to 2,417,410 . b w 

The number of elementary sohools for girls has similarly decreased from 6,404 to 
6,336 but here twain the strength has risen from 374,430 to 381,013. The girls 
attending these sohools, however, constitnted less than half of the total number of 
pris reading elementary sohools in the Presidency, for there were as many as 
458,8o3 girls reading in elementary schools for boys— an appreciable increase over 
the previous year's figure of 420,311. In this oonneotion, the Govt, worJd very strongly 
commend to local bodies aud private agencies maintaimng sohools the desirability of 
employing women teaohers in the lower standards of boys’ schools, more partionlarly 
where there is an appreciable number of girls reading in these standards. The 
practtoe of employing men teaohers in girls’ schools shoold be definitely idisoontinued 
and those men teaohers who are at present teaching in girls' sohools, of whom 
many, should he provided with posts in boys’ schools, 
with la ®®fO?^ary schools was 26,337 |as compared 

school by instruction in .all grades of 

but'Brnmber“ii°8°SJ^‘^hS\h^^ elementary schools 
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• gratifying to note Jthat the number of pupils of the scheduled castes reading 

lu sonools not specially intended for them has again risen by abont 8 per cent over 
last year’s figure. 

In the field of European Education the year was noteworthy for the admission of 
men teachers for the first time into the Doveton Training School, Madras. 

The Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education met twice during 
the year. 


Education in Travancore 1934-35 


A marked increase in the strength of English Schools, the introduction of Hindi as 
a second language in certain schools, provisions of free medical treatment in hospitals 
and rapid progress in women’s education are the important features of the report for 
1934-3 d of the Travancore Education Department which has been recorded oy the 
Government. 

During the year under review there was a heavy fall under receipts on account of 
the reduction of the rates of school fees as a temporary measure, due to the general 
financial depression. The concession involved not only loss in the receipts of Depart- 
mental Schools but also additional expenditure by way of compensation to private 
management for loss of fee income. 

COLLEOIAIE EdTJOATIOS 

The number of students attending the Colleges affiliated to the Madras University 
was 2,792 at the end of 1110 against 2j816 at the end of 1109. There was thus a total 
fall of only 23. The principle of restricting admissions to the Junior Intermediate 
and Junior B. A. Glasses of the Government Colleges by slightly raising the standard 
for admission was accepted by the Government for the first nme. Ine restrictions 
were, however, very moderate in character as only those candidates who had failed 
more than twice in the 8. 8. L. C. or the Intermediate Examinations were refused 
admission into &e Junior Inter, or the Junior B. A. Class. Even in applying the 
above restrictions exceptions were made mainly in the case of backward communities 
and women. 

■Medical inspection was conducted during the year in all the Colleges. The Teda 
Section of the Sanskrit College was transferred to the control of the Devaswom 
Department 

The total number of English Schools during 1110 M, E. (1934-35) was 276 and the 
total number of pupils under instruction in them 58,893 as against 272 institutions 
and 63B31 pupils in 1109. The number of English Schools thus increased by three 
pnd the strength in ttem by 5062 in 1934-35. 

EeOEIPTS Aim ExPHmiTUBES 

The total expenditure of the Education Department amounted to Rs. 47,23,203 and 
the total receipts to Es. 8,10,412 gainst Rs. 46,91,482 and Es. 8,95,233 respectively in 
the previous year. The decrease in receipts is mainly accounted for by the reduction 
of fees in schools. 

More attention was devoted to organised games in schools and there was an 
awakening in games and sports in schools and student competitors to the Olympic 
Meet at Madras won distinction. „ 

Hindi was introduced as a second language in form IV of the 8. M. V._ School, 
Trivandrum, and encouragement was given for the opening of Hindi Classes in some 
private schools. A course of vacation lectures in geography were given by Miss K. 
B. Ranga Rao, Principal of the New CoUera for Women, Nagpur. 

A scheme for the medical inspection of children in primary schools providing for 
free medical treatment in the hospitals and dispensaries of the State was approved by 
the Government 
64 
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Women's Education 

The number of girls under instruction daring tho year under review was 2.09,444 
ns against 2,67,003 m 1109 and 2,40,693 in 1103 showing a st^dy inore^e of well 
over lOjO'OO from year to year. Co-eduoation was largely prevalent _ m all types oi 
institutions. More attention was being paid to games and athletics in all girls sonoois, 
especially English Schools, during tho year. • . i. n 

There was an increase in the number of Maliomodans under instruction at all 
stages during the year. The number of Mahomedan girls under instruction in Engbsu 
Schools was 240 as against 99 in the previous year. The number of depressed and 
backward pupils reading in all stages of education also showed considerable Increase. 

The total number of recognised institntions in tho State during the year was o,099 
and tho number under instruction 6,74,317. There was thus a fall in the total nuin- 
ber of institntions by 50, due mainly to Uio abolition of overlapping and inconyiloto 
vomacnlar schools but tho total number of pupils nndor instruction inorensod by 
24,949 over tho figure for tho previous year. The percentage of the total number of 
pupils to tho total population in lllO M. E. was 132 as against 12.7 in 1109. 


Education in Mysore 1934-35 


“The Government are aware of tho need of tiio Department for more money for 
addition to staff, eqiiipment and aocommodation and are doing whatever is possible 
nndor the unfavouraule financial conditions now prevailing. They are pleased to 
observe that with the resources available the Department has, under the gnidanoo of 
tho Director, Mr. N. S. Snbba Eao, done oCQoiont and satisfactory work during tho 
year". This is the observation of the Government of Mysore in their review of the re- 
port on the worldng of the Department of Public Instruction during the year 1934-35, 
issued on tho 10th. March 1930. 

Tho Government also express their thanks to the memhors of tho public who co- 
operated with the Departaont and supplemented the efforts of tho Government in 
tno cause of eduoation. 

PniUAnT Schools 


Tho number of primary schools showed a slight foil by four from 6,254 to 0,250 
hut Uieru was a n'lticcablo increase in tho strength by 3,305 pupils from 245,273 to 
249,673. Of tlioso, 5,735 schools wore for boys (wiOi a strenglli of 210,721) and 615 
schools for girls (with a strength of 32,857). Classified according to languages, there 
were 5,090 Kannada scliools, (322 Urdu, 7 Tclngu, 9 Tamil and one Mahratti school. 
Tho percentage of boys in tlio primary schools to tho total male population of sohool- 
goiiig ago, cafouinted at 15 per cent of the total population, was 43.93 as against 43.4 
in the ycai previous. 

Tho Government observe that tho finances of some of the local Edneation Authori- 
ties, particularly of the Sliimoga District which lias a largo minus balance, are not 
.satisfactory. It has also not been possible for tho Oovornmont, the review states, in 
the present conditions of finance to meot tlio ontiro cost of tho sohomo as desired by 
some of tlio Local Education Autiioritios. The Govorumont point out that the 
I^al Educaliott Authorities have to augment their rosourcos as contemplated in the 
Iiogiilntion. Priniosals for a levy of education fees in tho Municipal areas have 
been rwoived from tho Ixioal Education Authorities of Chitaldrug, Hassnu and Kolar 
Uistriots and those aro under oonsiderntion. 

In view, howoyor, of the pressing demand for primary schools, a sohemo preparod 
'jy 'be uiroetor for opening ns many now or grant-in-.aid schools ns possible in 
omeront areas in tlio State, aided solioois being opened ns dopnrtraental schools, has 

to 't‘Ilo“i"Dd'•rT^o^''l 935-30''’*'^ a sum of Rs. 16,000 provided for tho purpose 

, h'oasQro tho largo nnmbor of benefnotions made by 
members of the public daring the year to supply the need for school bu ildings. 
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EDUCATIONAL 'RECONSTRUCTION IN BURMA 
Education of Gmis 

There wero 5G2 Boparato schools for girls of all grades of education with a total 
strength of 3G,551 (of whom 910 wore boys) as against 533 sohools with a strengtli 
of 35.814 (including 829 boys) in tho iirevious year. The fall in the number of girls’ 
schools is due to the amalgamations of several girls’ scliool witli tho boys’ sohools. 
Tho Government are glad to note tliat tho number of girls seeking admission is in- 
creasing in all grades of institutions and that girls are freely entering into boys’ 
schools in places where there are no separate institutions for them. 

The total espendituro on education for women (including University education) ivas 
Rs. 0,98,185 (exclusive of indirect expenditure such ns scholarships, buildings and equip- 
ment) as against Rs. 6,93,209 in the previous year. 

A sum of Rs. 5 74,634 or 11.71 per cent of tho total direct e.Tpenditure on educa- 
tion was spent on Muslim education. 

Tho scout A'^ovoment, tho Government observe, continued to bo popular and was 
making good progress during the year. Tho Girl Guide movement which was organis- 
ed in 193a progressed remarkably well. 

Expenditurs 

The total expenditure both (Greet and indirect on Public Instruction (including 
that on University education) amounted to Ri 63.80,131. On an average, there was 
one school for every 3.8 sq. miles in area and 832 peisons of tho total population. 
One out of cve^ 3.3 of the population of school-going age was under instruction, 
and tho proportion was 1 in 2(3.24 as against 20.59 in the previous year. .The per- 
centage of boys under instruction to the total male popn'ation was 7.6, that of females 
to tho female population was 2.2 and that of boys and girls under instruction to tho 
population was 4.9; 

Tho average cost of cduoatiou per head of population was Rs. 0-15-11 as against 
Re. 1-1-3 in tho previous year. Of this amount a sum of Rs. 0-12-6 was met from 
State funds as against Rs. 0-13-7 in 1933-34. 

In conclusion, the Government observe that they are glad Jo learn that tho ad- 
ministration of Primary Education by tho Local Education Authorities and School 
Boards was satisfactory and that there was hearty co-opOration and harmonious re- 
lationship between the' departmental officois and these bodieS; and the members of 
the Local Education Authorities took keen interest in the discussions at mootings. 


Educational Reconstruction in Burma 

Suggestions of far-reaching ir^ortanoo touching piactically every aspect of educa- 
tion, general and technical, in Burma are made in tho .Report of vernacular and 
■Vocational Educational ReorganisationfCommittee which was issued to the Press in 
Juno 1936. 

Tho report lays considerable stress of tho need for the development of vocational 
and technical education in agriculture and animal husbandry and other technical 
occupations in tho province. It suggests tho constitution of a central education 
authority with offeotive powers of control to reduce illiteracy and to relate education 
to life and occupation in Burma. It recommends tho constitution of a special com- 
mittee by Government to make plans for tho development of wireless broadcasting ns 
an economical and potent adjust to the education, service and the other social and 
technical services directed by Government, 

Tho report proposes that, consistent with the Government of Burma Act, 1935, a 
Board of Education, consisting of not less than half tho number of Ministers consti- 
tuting tho .Council of Ministers, with tho Ministers of Education as President be 
consntnted with offeotive powers of control, snp^ervision and initiative and suggests 
the improvement of the Secretariat of the Board of Edneation to seouro more 
continuity and consistenoy of educational policy. It reviews and examines tho 
inspectorate and its functions and makes proposals to develop the efSoienoy of tho 
inspectorate and tho utility and elScienoy of iastruction in the sohools. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN BURMA 


The Committee proposes that the oonstitntion and powers of lood ednoahqn 
authorities ho adiusted so that appropriate and oqnitahle representanon of all pnblio 
and private interests in education shall he achieved and to the end that the admims-- 
tration of education by local bodies shall be directed solely to the ednoational welfare 
of the children and bo un-inflaenoed by considerations which are irrelevant 

Educational provision in “esolnded” areas and in bao^ard areas _ which are 
outside the rural self-governing areas is examined and future policy is suggested. 
The Committee makes a thorough examination of the problems of illiteracy and of 
‘wastage’ and wastefulness in the primary vernacular schools and sngg^ts various 
proposals. They recommend ways and means that should be adopted by local autho- 
rities to complete an aoonrate survey of existing educational provision and denmei^ 
oies in their inrisdiotion. Plans are formulated and measures are described which 
should be initiated immediately to attack illiteracy and stop ‘wastage’ and to oom- 
monce development that will pave the way eventually, in progressive stages aai 
during period of 5, 10, 15 and more years towards oompnlsory education for all. 
The first stage recommended is, under legislative authority, local option schemes of 
compulsory attendance for three years after voluntary enrolment This is designed 
in the first place to consolidate the existing system of primary sohools and to create 
a sound foundation for further development 


Differekt Sixoes of EnnoinoN 


The Committee makes detailed proposals to bring _ about oo-ordination and re- 
organisation of the system of sohools and reoonsbnotion of cnrrionla for the co- 
ordinated and ro-organis^ system. The reconstrnotion visualises the diversification 
of the existing single-traok book-lore onrrionlnm of the Anglo-vemaonlar and English 
schools and the bringing of the pupil of the Yemaonlar school into the generd and 
particular streams of a homogenous education system and to relate schooling more 
intimately to life and occupation and leisure in Bnrma. The reorganisation of tho 
existing differentiated system of sohools in a co-ordinated yet diversified system of 
primary schools for children aged 6 to 11 years, of post-primary sohools for adoles- 
cents aged II to 15 years, and of vocational and pre-University sohools for youths 
aged 16 to 18 and more years of age is sug^sted. The construction implies the 
separation of 'intermediate' education from University education proper and' tho 
conduct of ‘intermediate’ courses and the part of the existing high school cenrsos 
in selected high sohools throughout the province. The liberal and onltnral subieots 
will remain the foundation of the curricula. The place of languages in the onrnonla 
is discussed and adjustments of existing courses are suggested. Science courses with 
appropriate content related to conditions in Burma, it is suggested, should become 
compulsory components of the ourrionla. Physical education, personal and pnblio 
hygiene and praotioal instruction in a craft or an art, it is argued, hhould be part of 
tho education of every pupil in primary and post-primary sohools. 

The training of teachers and the re-organisation of training to equip teachers to 
fulfil the role prescribed for them in the re-organised and re-oonstmoted sohools are 
discussed at length and comprehensive proposals are made touching not only the 
training of all grades of teachers in the pnblio service of educations but also tho 
many matters concerning the teaching profession. 

Finakoiai. Pouot 


The report reviews the financial policy of Government in regard to vemaonlar 
ednoation since the inoeption of local self-goveming authorities and recommends that 
the prinoiple that local authorities are responsible for the whole cost of vemaonlar 
education should be modified and that tho finance of vernacular ednoation should bo 
based ns it is based in other demooratio systems of education, on a svstem of 
anthontahve central and delegated local administration and financial Tosponsibillty 
^ committeo propose that vernacular primary education should be based on a 
system of central taxes and local rates and that to imbue local authorities with tho 
realities of tteir responsibilities as self-governing administrators of odncalion, local 
antuontjos shonld be directly responsible for the raising of their share of thd cost of 
vemaonlar primary 'ednoation. 

“"“O’y Enropean, Anglo-Indian 
a recommendahons of the Committee aro put into offoot, 



THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

23rd. Session — Indore— 2nd. January 1936 

ni« XTighnoss tho Maharaja Ilolkar of Indoro inaugurated on tlio 2nd. January 1936 
tlie 23rd session of tho Indian Soienoa (^ngress in Indoro boforo a gathonng of 
Boiontists from all over tho oountnr and visitors, inolnding Sir 8. M. Bap n^ tho rrimo 
Minister, other minislors, high omcers and prominent oiuzens of Indoro State. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. P. Dasu, Vico-Chancollor of tlio Agra University, Chairman of the Rocoption 
Cororaittoo, wolooming tho dologates gave a snrvoy of tho great soiontifio discovonos in 
various fields in recent years and thoir iramonso offeot on praotioal lifo, changing tho 
very faoo of tho earth. But tho final mystery eluded the scientist’s grasp and the 
Pandora’s Box remained closed. Ho added that they wore not nearer the end of Uioir 
perplexity when told that what they saw wore probably in point of events, in goomo- 
trioal configuration, more depressions in tho vortex of energy. Praotioany life was 
healthier, more oOiciont and more comfortable to-day, but tlie aspect of things had 
entirely changed and tho old machinery of social life had boon suddenly thrown out 
of gear, and there was maladjustment of human personality which had yet to find a 
level in the new environment. . . . , 

Scientific methods, Raid Dr. Basn, had demolished tho old religion and moral ideas 
wore dominated by personal god but religion had failed to develop and fill tho gap left 
by Sdionoo, because soiontifio ideas had boon isolated from_ religion by habit, tradition 
and inertia, weakening tho strongest social force and leaving social expediency as the 
only guide to action and social decorum as the only restraint on emotional expression. 

Another non adjustment, Dr. Basu pointed ont, was in the balance of human per- 
sonality. Hero soionoo was np against greater difficulty, battling with human passions 
and emotions but without suoh adjustment, leading to intellectual and emotional 
balance man might like Faust win the world and yet ho damned. Therefore work co- 
ordinating and dovetailing oonclnsions of all sciences was nooossnry. Bat neither tho 
soiontist nor tho philosophor had considered it his business and this work was left to 
private enterprise, working for personal profit, which was not only insuflloiont hut 
dangerous to society. He hoped that exports would not take np this co-ordination for 
tho benefit of humanity. 


PresideoUiil Addreas 

In tho course of his address Sir Upendranath Brahmachari, tho President^ referred 
at length to the progress of soionoo m tho dilleront fields like Bio-Ohomistry (in 
which he dealt with the present-day conception of diotatics). Physiology, Genetics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Psychology and Mathematics, tracing the latest develop- 
ment in CRoh field and pointing out how they help tho treatment of disoMOS. 

Adverting to problem of nutrition and tho problem of a porfoot diet, ho made a 
roferonoo to Indian dietary and said : 

“Nearly 90 years ago, Ohevors taught that the dietary of tho Hindus with a very 
moderate ouann^ pf animal food was tho fittest for a tropical oUmato. Thus ho 
wrote : ‘It is certain, that the law-givers, who proscribed for tho people of India a 
diet insisting mainly of vegetables and water, tho lighter kinds ot animal food, snoh 
as fish] pigeon s and goat’s fiesh, being only occasionally introduoed in modorato quan- 
tities, judged almost as physiolomoally as they could hnvo done, had they studied at 
tho feet of Liebig and ProuP. Similarly in a disouBsion'en tho dietary of man, tho 
moauess diet of some of tho finest soldiers of His Majesty’s- Indian Army who fought 
m tho last CToat world war was highly extolled. This is an interesting subject for 
resomch m tho quest of miniraim animal protoin required for human consumption 
and the futnre may show tliat it may bo inflnencod by climatic conditions. Recent 
rcBoarohos of Borg tend to show that apart from tho nature of proteins, there are 
other laotors whioh_ determine the minimnm quantity of protein ncoossary to preserve 
nitrogonons Mnihbrmm,_ suoh as, the particular protein tho subjeot is aooustomod to 
taking and the ratio of inorganic bases to inorganic acids availablo to or formed in 
the body of the subject. 
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Tliis brings us to tho question of animol versus ycgotnblo protoin. Investigators of 
tlie presont-dny liold tliat, in general, proteins of animal origin aro superior to tne 
vegetable p^otoios for tho purposes of nutrition and that tho testimony of human vego- 
tanans is useless in determining the amount of animal protein requirement of man, 
because they were probably not vegetarians during tho firs; part ot their lives. 

“In recent times some interesting work has been done with tho balanced diets for 
Indians by Tilak and his assistants. The dietary worked out by them is tho inolnsioa 
with tho staple food grains in common uso by tho people of India, of soya-beans, 
dried skimmed milk, rice polishings, fresh ground-nnt cake and preparation of sprouted 
seeds. Snob dietaries, if confirmed, may help in solving the problem facing large 
masses of people in India, i.o., how to obtim a reasonably good diet for 6 to 7 rupees 
a montli. Aykroyd lias found tb-t diets wh'ch, in paper at least, adequately lalfil 
human requiremonts can be bought in Madras for abwit Rs. 4 per raontli. _ Clieap 
balanced diets ot this nato^'e must, of course, he subjected to tho lost of praotico. 

“Perhaps mMlions of tho people of India, espooially among the poor classes, _ snCfor 
from tho various degrees of malnutrition wliioh leads to lessened power ot resistance 
to infection. McCarrison’s work in this field is wollknown. Sanitation aud nutrition 
must go hand in hand in all countries especially in India, where so many disoases. 
epidomio and ondomic, prevail. 

“In India where diabetes is common, tho proper dietary of the disease is an im- 
portant subject, aud I shall very briefly refer to it. Since tho epoch-making discovery 
of insulin in tho treatment of diaboto^' tho pendulum is swinging from tlio fat diet of 
Newburgh and Marsh to ‘high’ and ‘higher’ carbo-hydrate diet of Sansnm and others. 
Pocontly it has been observed that administration of carbo-hydrate stimulates the -pro- 
duction of an unknown insnlin-kina.se, the insulin noting as a' substrate in tlie metabo- 
lism ot sugar (Uimsworth). On tho other band large amounts of fat may inhibit 
tho action of insulira. On this view a ‘high’ or ‘highoi’ carbohydrate diet for 
diabetes aided by insulin finds a rational support and it is possible that, by tho adop- 
tion of such a diet, tho lifo ot a diabetic may bo more prolonged and death rate from 
diabetes more reduced than what has beau achieved in tho present day, in spite of 
tho introdnotion ot insulin. 

Tracing tho growth of Physiological knowledge ho said : — 

Recent researches have thrown light on the meclianisra of the fnndamontal roflos 
reaction for the protection of tho animals and havo shown how with tho evolution of 
an anti-gravity moohanisra and ot extended movement, tho brain stem has become 
evolved to takq over this increased responsibility. Magnns has analysed the varions 
norvous stimuli from tko periphery wliioh arc concerned in this very delicately co- 
ordinated mechanism. Tho now data have complotely rovolntionisod our conooption 
of tho norvons system, and signs and symptoms ot disease which hitherto could not 
bo properly understoou, havo now bcconie oapablo of analysis. 

It has been held that tho ductless glands are tho ‘glands of our destiny’ aud that 
‘those potent overlords of our bodies are dictators of onr minds and personalities’. It 
may be possible that tho future may reveal that genius, intolligenoo, beauty, character, 
morality, and other human characteristics arc dependent upon diverse combina-' 
tions of the secretions of these bodies, just as (heir dollcionoy or excess may give 
rise to disease. 


I 


Insulin has completely changed tho prospeot of the treatment of diabetes. Tlio 
discovery that Paratliyroid extract mobilizes tho calcium of the bones has rovolntion- 
isod tho treatment of diseases duo to calcium dorangomont. 

Our knowledge of tho interaotion of cudoorines has inoroasod in recent times. I 
would just mention a remarkable fact that, as shown by Honssay and co-workos, 
Ui^ IS no glycosuria wliou both the pituitary and the pancreas aro removed, and 
lurthor that the injection ot extract of tho anterior pituitary is followed by the ap- 
pearance of glycosuria. r j j i 


^ end this portion of my address_ by making a littlo moro reterenoo to tho 
Fho “ multiplicity ot functions. It may be regarded as 

llie hormones or the chemical messengers which control most of 

ovory cell of tho body. Tho 

taut cliKpnvnriS°in nieans closed and it may bo that tho most impor- 
tant aiscovories m the pituitary chapter havo yot to be written. 
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Herring very recently has referred to the fonotions attributed by the ancients to 
the pituitary. Wo may mate here a reference to the remarkable claims made by 
the ancient Yogis of India who practised what is known ns Kheohari Mudra. They 
dongated the tongue slowly bv practice and manipulation aided by cutting its frae- 
num, if necessary, and carefufly introduced it into the nasopharynx. The Yogis 
claimed to have developed remarkable powers of their body and mind in this way. 
Did they conceive that the tongue mechanioally stimulated the , secretion of the 
grandular structures in the nasopharynx (pituitary) which might be subsequently 
absorbed into the system, in the same way as ardenalin is absorbed when put under 
the tongue, and interact with the secretions of other endocrine glands ? Will somo 
future investigator test the validity of the above claims ? 

The recent invention in the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research jointly by 
Carrel and Lindbergh, of a ‘Life Chamber’, a sort of artificial body of ‘heart, lungs 
and bloodstream’ has enabled scientists for the first time to keep the organs alive, 
functioning and even growing for a long period outside the body. The method ot 
Carrel-Lindbergh consists of the transplantation of an organ or of any part of the 
body into a sterile chamber and its artifioial feeding with a nutrient fluid through 
the .arteries. In this way the thyroids and ovaries of animals have been artificially 
cultured, and made to grow. The porfusion fluid consists of protein hydrolytic 
products, haemin, cysteine, insulin, tfiyro.xin, glutathione, vitamins A and C, blood 
serum and other substances according to the necessities of tho particular organ to bo 
perfused. There is no doubt that tissue culture is likely to be of immense importance 
in the study of the human body and in the preventive and curative trea&nent of 
diseases. 

He then briefly referred to recent activities in the field of genetics and observed : 
The practical outcome of tho application of the principles of .genetics as demons- 
trated by the magnificent work in research laboratories such as those at Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Aberystwyth and Aberdeen, has been of immense value in improving 
crops and livestock. Tho boundless possibilities in heredity revealed by the science of 
genetics have placed great power in the hands of breeders of plants and animals and 
they can now toll witli approximate accuracy what to expect from matings. This 
knowledge has revolutionised breeding in all directions, and resulted in tho production 
of bigger and better plants and animals used for food, clothing or pleasure. In the 
course of time man may bo able to replace tho natural selection of more fertile 
mediocrity and the artificial sterility of high-grade parents by human selection and 
the artificial fertility of high-grade parents. Sooner or later the frequency of tho 
latter would increase in geometrical progression and control and guide tho qualities of 
mankind in any way it desires for tho good of man. The future trend of creative 
ovolutionj including man's own destiny, depends on his response to the new knowledge 
and on bis intelligent application of gonetioal discoveries, in the near ns well as dis- 
tant fnture (Hurst). Genetics aided by better environments may also be able to pre- 
vent the trausmLssion of hereditary weakness and hereditary diseases, somo of wliich 
are se.x-linked. lu this way it m.ay le.-id to tho production of better typo of mon, freo 
from diseases of tho mind and body that aro propagated from father or mother to flioir 
children and thus tho dilficnlt task of medicine for averting or curing hereditary 
dise.ases or diathesis will be reduced to a minimum. 

Tlie relation between chemical constitution of compounds and tlieir varied physiolo- 
gical and therapeutic properties, though at present consisting mostly of a jumble of 
empirical facts may one day load to generalization of vast importance. •.Thorapeutics 
is moving to-day from merely qualitative to qnantitativo foundations. Some of you 
may live to see that remarkable^ results may be attained by chemistry in the treat- 
ment of diso.'isos like tuberculosis or cancer for which chemical thcrapontios has at 
tho present day only a limited application in gold or selenium and lead respectively. 
Crystalline insulin free from imparities is now available. Nowor treatments of epi- 
lepsy, of myasthenia gravis and of ngrannlooytio angina are coming in the field duo to 
the triumphs of chemistry. You may see the synthesis of other and nowor vilamins 
and internal secretions ns well ns extracts from different organs of the body synthe- 
sized or isolated in a pure state and used in medicine for the treatment of disease. 
Wo look forward to the day when endocrine preparations will bo available for oral 
administration and tho dread of the noodle averted. 

With regard to tho contribution of physics to medical science its application is 
partly for tlio purpose of diagnosis of diseases and partly for their treatment Further,' 
physics is slowly evolving new conception of living matter by S-ray analysis, by im- 
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proved methods ot miorosoopy and by the ndvanoing knowledge of the constitatioii of 

Electro-cardiograph is a valnable apparatus for studying certain diseases of the 
heart A portable apparatus whioh can be taken to the patient’s house and which is 
constructed on the principle of the string galvanometer is now available. Another 
portable Eleotro-oardiograph based on the prinoiplo of the valve-ampliUer is also 

‘‘^“■^g'^eotro-oardiograph has shown that tracings taken of patients dying of varioM 
maladies can demonstrate that for some time after clinical death, some cardiac aohvity 
could be registered, the duration varying from six to twenty minutes. These oraer- 
vations show that m oases in which there is cardiao stand-still during anesthesia 
or in the new born, resuscitation may be effected by timely cardiac injection or 
ne^le puncture. There may be other conditions that may bo discovered m future 
in whioh the same may be possible. , , „ n 

X-ray methods of analysis may be applied one day in the study of tho cancer cell 
and it is hoped that its application may inorease our knowledge of cell construction 
and cell growth, whioh helped by our future knowledge of the oelloidal state in living 
cells may one day strengthen our powers in combating the dreadful soourge of the 
indignant disease. The changes that take place in the tissues in cancer and other 
pathogenic conditions Imve boon studied by this method by Clark and co-workers. 

X-ray diagnosis has improved in the present day to an almost speotaonlar extent ; 
and radiation therapy has now established its claim to an important place m tho 
treatment ot malignant disease. X-ray and radiom therapy is bidding fair to displace 
the knife in the treatment of certain forms of cancer. The response of tnmonrs to 
radiation demands wide study, each type _ of tnmour having a different response, 
both olinioally and hiatologioally. By contrasting the sensitivity of growths with that 
ot skin— in both oases using the minimam lethal dose os the standard— it has been 
possible to place tnmonrs in different groups— radio-sensitive tnmonrs, opitheliomato, 
adenooarcinomata and radio-resistant tomours. 

■When we survey the immense • development in the use of light waves, visible, 
ultra-violet, X-rays, and others in the investigation of struoturss and the treatment 
of disease, with their future potentiatities, it may bo said without conoeit— truly wo 
are beginning to seo throngh a glass less darkly. 

Mental disease, before the advent of psychology in modioino, was a terra incog- 
nita. Recent researohes^ in psychology have thrown a flood of light on tho domain 
of psychiatry. The signifioanoe of a mental approach to the problems ot psyoholqgy 
baa long been misunderstood, but to-day not only we have a better understanding 
of mental diseases by means of psyohologioal method but also wo got extremely 
encouraging results in the treatment of snob disorders. 

To-day a firm alliance has been oonoludod between medicine and psychology, and 
medical men have more and more fully recognized the necessity of studying tho 
mental history of their patients. MuoU work has been done in tho study of tho 
unoonsoious in many institutions, notably, tho Nanoy School. The aftormatn of the 
great war was seen in many oases of norvous debility which aro treated in famous 
olinios, e. g.. of Hadfleld and others. Tho power of tho instincts and tho inhibition 
of the latent forces, ot their release, as well ns the phenomena of fatigue, have been 
thoroughly stndiod to tho great advantage of medioal praotioo and offloienoy. Modern 
, psychologists and medioal men are paying more and more attention to that aspect of 
psychological Investigation ot tho body-mind known ns sublimation of instinots and 
emotions. Many medical men at the present day devote themselves as speoialists to 
the praotioe of psyoho-therapy. 

Thus tao yanous soiences can bo of great service to Medioino. Some of thorn 
Mvo oontnbuted very substantially to tho relief of 'human suffering from disease. 
They oim obtain valuable findings for the olinioian in deceased conditions which may 
be helpfm to him but tho responsibility finally rests with him as to how to act upon 
taeir nndiDgs. This shows the great importeuoe ot what is oallod to-day Olinioal 
Boionoe. Anatomy, the soienoo of structure 


physios 


of the body^' physiology, tho soienoo of 
and chemistry in their application to 



A olyihzaUon aided by tho other poiences is great. 

A Healthy body means a healthy mmd. and such minds are less likely to cause 
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internal and external strife. There is no doubt that a large part of the greatly 
increased comfort and safety that we enjoy to-day is the result of the phenomenal 
advance that have been made in the medical sciences in recent times. 

The body-mind of man is the finest prodnct of the universe even when com- 
pared with the most magnificent of the stars and the nebulae. Man’s appearance 
cannot be regarded purposeless or'accidental or as a sign of disease. Ho has disco- 
vered the laws of motion and of relativity as well as of radio-teloCTaphy, radio-tele- 
phony, aviation and television. He unfolds the constitution of the stars and the 
nebulae, millions and millions of miles away from the earth. He calculates the weight 
and temperature of the stars and determines their ages. He finds out the constitution 
of the atoms and discovers the cosmic rays. He smashes the atoms and produces 
new radio-active elements. He transforms one element into another, _Ho may, one 
day, be able to determine the mathematics of the atom by means of - his calculator. 
He tries to find out when and how primordial life came into existence. Ho tells the 
story of the oldest man who existed in the earth a million years ago, and gives tho 
history of his evolution. He discovers the chromosomes and finds out the strncturos 
that are responsible for heredity. Ho discovers and dissects the mioro-orranisms of 
disease, and finds tho dofonsive mechanism against their attacks. Ho studies tho 
specific carbohydrates and proteins, and trios to discover tho structure of tho viruses 
and the bacteriophage. Ho discovers tho treatment of diseases once considered 
incurable. He records the electric changes of the brain cortex of man in various 
cerebral states, and may one day record human thoughts on a sensitive plate. He 
studies the endocrine glands, and synthesizes their secretions. He may one day 
be able to influence the sex of tho embryo at his ^will. He cultures the organs of 
the body and studies their growth in vitro. Ponce de Leon did not perhaps search 
for the impossible and unattainable when he sought the fountain of eternal youth, 
for man ono day will conquer old age, disease and death. Though I dare not say what 
the 'final secret’ is likely to be yet the bodymind of man must be to-day the consum- 
mation of the work of the Great Design. In this most complicated nmehine in which, 
it may bo said, ‘matter, life and mind translate roughly into organisation, organism 
and organiser (Smuts)’ Sledioino tries to give the homing balm to net as a powerful 
agent wr the maintenance of harmony and strength when disease sets in. 

Second Day Indore— 4tli January 1936 

Developuest of AoraouLiunE 

Sectional meetings relating to Agrioultuml, Medical and Psychological sections 
were delivered to-day. 

Mr. A. K. Ycgmnarayana Airjar^ who presided over the Agriculhiral section, spoke 
on “Some aspects of scientific research as applied to Indian Agriculture’’, In the course 
of his address, he said : 

Ono of the peculiar features of agricultural research has been tho test by which 
its success is generally measured viz,, the extent to which results of immediate prac- 
tical value and application aro attained and adopted by the agriculturists of the 
country. The test is bound to become more severe as the years go by under tho 
new form of Government. But tho record of tho past 26 years is ono of signal suc- 
cess both for research and propaganda more than justifying the expenditure , on tho 
various Departments of Agrioulture and certainly encourages us to hope that' in tho 
future as in the past agricultural research can fully meet the tost. Tho instance of 
Mysore is given in illustration, where improvements 'nave taken place on an extensive 
scale. Improved ploughs, threshing appliances, sugarcane mills and pumping installa- 
tions have largely displaced the traditional methods. Oilcakes and artiuoim manures 
have come into general use ; now crops, now and improved varieties of groundnut, 
ragi, paddy, cotton and sugarcane are grown on thousands of acres ; spraying against 
nrecanut and coffee diseases have been extensively taken up ; the pnokly pear has 
been exterminated ; inoculation of cattle agaist diseases made thoroughly popular ; 
■serum and vaccines are manufactured locally and mortality from the deadly disease— 
Rinderpest— effectively kept down. 

Encouraging as these results aro, progress can bo greatly speeded up if profitable 
and ready markets for produce can bo assured preferably by means of local manufac- 
turing industries which will furnish an outlet for those crops. This is strikingly 
demonstrated by the improvements which have taken place in the cultivation of 
sugarcane for tho new factory at Mandya in the Mysore State, whore the use of im- 
proved ploughs; artificial manures, growing of improved varieties of sugarcane and its 
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cultivation by sooial motbods have all come into vogue within less than a year m 
contrast with the period ot several years which they have taken elsewhere in tne 
absence ot such stimnlus. k measure of all-round prosperity has also been ushered 
in as the result of this ready outlet for all the cane grown by the ^ote whioh augurs 
well for other improvements. The dovelopment of the cultivation of wgarette Tobaoco 
in the Madras Presidenoy has led to similar results in that part of tlm co^try, as 
liko-wise the making of casein for the dairy farmers in parts of Bombay, ^e oj^- 
nisation of special Oommitteos on tlie lines of the Indian 'Oentral Cotton Committee 
which will comprise growers, soiontific worker^ manufacturers and traders in respect 
of each important crop or group of crops iu India is likely to lead effloiently not 
only to a solution of the manv problems of crop improvement, but also to an expl^ 
ration of their commercial utilisation by local manufaotaring industries and to the 
kind of progress illustrated by the sugar industry described above. 

The sugar industry has brought into prominence the question of the utilisation of 
molasses iu a maimer prohtable to the industry and beneficial to agriculture. 5^0 
manufactoe of alcohol of all grades including absolute alcohol for use for various in- 
dustrial purposes offers great promise and Mysore has already mode a beginning whioh 
is worthy of all the support whioh the Government can give. Among its other uses, 
the makiDg of cattle feed mixtures offers almost unlimited scope and will meet one of 
the crying needs of Indian Agriculture. Experiments in the making of products like 
molascnits with the addition of begasso dust groundnut shells and haulms or shredded 
straw are suggested ns promising methods ot utilisation. 

Tho utilisation of bye-prodnem, which are at present mere waste products in res- 
pect of other crops also is a snbiect whioh needs greater attention, if only as a means 
of makirg the cultivation of these crops more proStahle, leaving aside the question of 
industrial advantages. Areoannt husks, plantain stems, ^oundnut husks, paddy huslu 
cotton staUcs, coffee pulp, are some of the materials that oome .iu this category and 
the methods of one {dud or another which have from time to time been suggested 
may with advantage he examined and work on tdtemativo methods also undertaken 
for investigation. 

The subject of ‘Quality in crops and the possibility of ii^roving it by methods of 
manuring deserves to be taken up without further delay. So far all manurial expe- 
riments nave had for their objeol only an increase in tho ‘Quantity’ of the produce 
concerned and little or no attention hib been paid to the effeot on the composition 
of the commodity. Many factors to whioh tho oconomio value of a crop is duo 
such as the sugar iu sugmroane, oil content in oil-seedsj starch in the potato, tho 
burning quality and nicotine oontont of tobacco, staple m cotton, ‘Qualify’ in rice, 
protein In wheat, keeping quality in fruits etc., are already known in a general way 
to ho affected by soil constituents and manuring, but the matter has not so far 
formed the subjeot of serious investigation. What really ooDstitules ‘Qualify’ in 
many crops like rice, or coffee for example, and to what constituent or constituents 
snch ‘Quality’ is duo will have also to bo gone into as a preliminary, but in respect 
of sugar, starch, oil, proteins and known essential pnnoiplos to whioh tho other 
crops mentioned owe tlieir quality, this difficulty does not exist and tho problem is 
less complicated. So far the performance at the weigh bridge alone has been the 
test of the action of manures and judged by this test many a manurial experiment 
has yielded results cither contradiotory or inconolusive. It is not at all unlikely ithat 
if attention should bo directed to the compositiou of tho crop as well these experi- 
ments will toll a different and a very valuable tale. 

Tlie effect of soil constituents sometimes called catalysts, including even the rare 
olemonts is also worthy of study, as in addition to their reported increase of yields, 
it is possiblo that connection may he traced between them and some of tho bafiling 
plant diseases put down now to physiological disturbances, viruses and so on, mnou 
m tho manner of tho subtle effect of vitnrains in tho animal body. As a practical 
need of iram^iato importance is a strengthening of the staff for tho investigation 
Of plant diseases and pests and increased attention devoted to their investigation, 
ihe Joss duo to ttoso m tho aggrogato is stopondous and for most of them cheap 

difilcnlt to suggest. Many, indeed, are most 
baJUmg and tjio problem is really obo for more than one branch of soienca A many' 
S fn Entoraplogioal, Chemipal,- Botanical and agronomm 

nnd 1^ orgimised m regard to these with - provision for proper co-ordination 

the havo a^umod spooial importance reoentlyvia 

IflrpA pAni ^ sugarcane, "which is a sctions monaoe to tho sugar indostry. "A 
arge scale campaign of parasitic control is indicated os about tfie^most miftlo 
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while the action o£ light of different kinds_ of irradiation and the newly patented 
Entoray light traps need to be tested extensively. 

In the Held of cattle improvement work has beon somewhat halting and tentative 
owing to the oonfliot of views regarding methods, whether it should be by crossing 
with foreign breeds or by selection from local breeds. Matters, such as adeqnate 
fodder supplies and their conservation, the problem of the dead load of useless 
cattle have added to the dilBculties. But, on the other hand, wo are bringing 
diseases under control, popularising the castration of scrub bulls and the keeping of 
proper stud bulls an d are thus removing some of the old obstacles ; while the largo 
demand for milk due to the growth of cities is acting as a powerful stimulus to 
cattle improvement. Conditions are thus favourable for some marked progress in 
the near future. 

Among the many economic factors, which set effective limits to the_ spread of 
improvements is the lack of proper markotting organisations. The creation of the 
new department for agrionltural marketting Is, therefore, welcomed as a powerful 
ally to the scientific worker in his attempts to increase the profits of farming. Lines 
of work which will benefit the country as a whole, both ^ower and merchant alike, 
as the result of the present marketing surveys are indicated. The opinion that 
soienoe has led to over-production and the present depression in agriculture is 
strongly controverted. As long os there are millions of people, who though able and 
willing to work have still to remain ill-fed and ill-clad, it is useless to talk of over- 
production or superfluity. W'hat Indian agrionlturo wants on the other hand, is 
science and still more science to rescue it from the ills that beset it on all sides. 

PsYOnOLOOT OF Eduoahon 

Mr. J. 11. Sen delivered the presidential address at the meeting of the Psycho- 
logioad section. In the course or his address he said : 

In all problems of education, two things, he said, were of fundamental importance, 
one was tne child who was to bo educated and the other the environment in which 
ho grew up. But both were variables ; no one could fully predict what a child was going 
to bo, nor was it impossible to change the environment to a certain extent Education 
was therefore a function of two real variables. No mathematician could, however, lay 
down any precise formula governing the relationship of these two variables. 

All human beinm, ho continued, came into this world with certain possibilities 
and limitations. These must be regarded as things given to the ’child. The child 
began life as a sort of field of operations for two forces that sometimes worked in 
harmony, but frequently opposed each other ; these forces were known as heredity 
and environment. Heredity was generally accepted as an ordinary principle of life. 
Eor the teacher, the problem of heredity was an enquiry into the question of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, viz., “Does the child inherit from his parents 
qualities that they have acquired for themselves during their life-time ?" In educa- 
tion, the teachers wore liable to the fallacy of apparent transmission. Oharaoteristics 
acquired by the father might appear among the children not because they were 
transmitted but because they were agmn acquired by tho children. 

It was perfectly true that tho children of parents who had received some educa- 
tion themselves could bo_ taught more easily than the children of those who had not 
tho opportunity of recoiving any oduoation. But all the same, tho former group 
would have to bo oduoated in almost tho same way as the latter group. Hence it 
could he asserted that educability could bo admitted but the results of education could 
not bo tonsmitted. Erom tho point of view of praotioal toaoher the influence of 
the environment^ was the most important factor. Tho pupils’ qualities must bo taken 
as they wqre_ given. But in the matter of environment, the reaohor could certainly 
manipulate it iu snoh a way as to produce a defluito effect upon the pupil. 

The intelligence of an individual, he continued, increased (thocmh differently in 
different individuals) from birth to sixteen or eighteen years of age and thereafter remain- 
ed constant. This statement assumed a prominent position in regard to his education. 
Most part of this period he was at sohool and the teacher could help him in inoreas- 
ing not merely the _ pupil’s knowledge , but _ his native intelligence us well. It was 
• therofme of utmost importance that the oonditions of the sohool atmosphere should 
be such mat it could help in inoreaslng the Inlelligenoe Quotient of each and every 
.individual. The olassifioation of pupils aooording to mental age therefore was a 
condifaon jneoedout to good teaching in class-rooms. IVlth the growth of education 
in India, this problem was assuming a position of great importance in tho administra- 
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tion of education by govomaents and local bodies. Mr. Son then d' scussed about the 
'yarions problems concerning the science and art of ineasurom.ant in education. 

Mr. Sen then discussed the problems concerning general mtolligenco tests, memory 
tests, ability tests, vocational tests (i. o. teste for determining skill for a particular 
vocation in life) in schools and colleges. Bat he said that th^e did not cover Ml 
types of pupils. There wore patient plodders in all walks of jife and it was worth 
wlrle finoing them out while they were in educational institutions. By means of a 
series of teste, Dr. E. “Webb had determined that there was a sMond central factor 
in life known as “The persistence of motives (denoted by “W”). Even this could not 
eicplain all oases. Mr. Maxwell Garnett had bronght te li^t a third independent factor, 
viz., “originality or olcavemess” (denoted by “0”). High values of “C" oharactenzed men 
of genius and first-rate artiste, poets and scientists. These fascinating researches enabled 
them to determine “tho pronuso and potency of tho individual so far as those de- 
pend on his endowment” These, however, proved that there could not bo any 
clashing of interests of individual pupils in class-room and out side. All tlireo 
factors ‘G’. ‘W* and ‘O’ could not be identical oven in two oases, _not_ to speak of 
three or more oases. Hence it was necessary to develop the potentialities of a pupil 
during his school age by creating for him an atmosphero of study and ohtuaofer 
congenial to aU and not inimical to the best interest of tho society as a whole. 

IjiinjKnrv Against Diseases 

Lt.-Col. B, E, Shorlt. who presided over tho Medical section, spoke on “Immunity 
in protozoal diseases”. Tlio following is a summary of his address : — 

It is a well known fact that after tho attacks of many diseases caused by bacteria, 
such 03 enteric, and also after diseases caused by filterable viruses, such ns small- 
pox and yellow fever, the individual affected is immune to further attack for a long 
period, possibly for the rest of his life. 

It is only exceptionally that this happens after diseases caused by protozoa, such ns 
malaria. In this case, the person affected seems to have no snbsoqucnt immunity and 
is liable to repeated attacks of the disease. 

Those facts would make it appear that tho bodily mechanisms responsible for 
tho production of immunity were acting differently in tho two cases but ovidonoe 
is brought forward to show that this difforonoo is only apparent and that tho pro- 
bability is that the mechanisms concerned in immunity aro tho same whatever tho 
invading organism may be. 

A deBorlption is riven of tho course of ovonte when animals aro infected with 
various species of pauiogonic and non-pathogenio trypanoBomos and how immunity 
against these is somotimoa attained and somoumos fails entirely to come into notion. 

A consideration, on general linos, of tho various phenomena of immunity involved 
in tho reactions between an invaded animal and tho invading parasite lead to fascinat- 
ing speculations as to how these mechanisms of immunity arose, why they appear to 
be so perfect in tlio case of some disease and so apparently ineffective in others. 

These speoalations arc applied especially to the caso of man and malaria. Why, 
when man has been exposed to malaria for hrmdrods of thousands and possibly mil- 
lions of years, ho has not acquired a greater immunity ? 

It is suggested that, had man remained, as regards his social habits, in tho primi- 
tive conditions obtaining _ when ho was at the evolutionary level of the anthropoid 
apes, ho would have acquired an offioiont_ immunity against tho local strains of mmaria 
narasita Man, however, decided to live in largo communal aggregations and to wander 
far and wide in the world in the search for food. Each rung on tho social ladder 
took him_ farther from the primitive conditions of his evolutionary ancestors and their 
possible immuni^ to the bad effects of malaria so that ho finally achieved the somo- 
tmiM questionable benefits of oivih’satiou at the ospenso of relatively ineffective im- 
munity to malaria. 


EimHTOLOOT AND EVOLUTION 


, B. E. Bookherjeo of tho 

logy Bcotion mooting, in the course 


Calcutta University, presiding over tho 2!oo- 
of his address dwelt on “Tho development of 


bearing on tho study of organic ovolntion.” ^he add- 
microernnU^ of the Vertebral column (or back-bone) and photo- 

molcsfcto ^ aeotions of tho vertebrae of fishes, frogs, lizards, snakes, bird^ 
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Contrary to the opinion of the late Prof. Gadow and other embryologists, Prof. 
Mookheqee considered that all vertebrates followed the same course o'f development 
and e.vhibited a gradual evolution from one end of the series to the other. Each 
vertebra, he said, was composed of a centrum or body, an upper arch, and in some 
cases, a lower arch also. The centrum was formed from the perichordal tube which was 
converted into bony ring, distinct from the notochordal sheaths. The arches did not 
take part in the formation of the centrum as supposed by the previous workers. The 
perichordal tube was cut into pieces corresponding to vortobrae, by strands of migra- 
tory connective tissue cells. Various types of vertebrae wore formed according to the 
direction followed by those migratory colls while passing within the tube. The course 
of the migratory colls, was, in turn, influenced by the movement of the embryo. The 
above explanation as to the cause of formation of different types of vortobrae was not 
given by previous authors. Prof. Mookorjeo showed that the upper or neural arch 
which protected the spinal cord was composed of cartilaginous arches known as basid- 
orsalia and connective tissue or memurano bone arches. The latter were not noted 
by previous authors. _ The lower arch was similarly formed. He also shewed how 
some vertebrate species deviated from the above fundamental plan of dovolopraont as 
a .result of adaptation. He traced the ossifleation and formation of articulating processes 
and ribs. He was of the opinion that the olassiflcation of vortobrao given by tho late 
Prof. Gadow was untenable. Ho pointed out that tho results of ombrvological studies 
wore of great value to tlie ovolutionists inasmuch as tho linos of descent could be 
traced by following the dovolopmental history, where anatomy or palaeontology failed 
to given a clue, comparative embryology probed doopor iuto the mysteries of life 
and opened now Colds of investigation on tho ombryonio life of animals, 

Bioctcle Tertenes 

Dr. P. 0. Ouha, President of tho Chemistry section in his address dealt with 
recent developments in tho chemistry of bicyolic terpones. 

Tho bioyolio terpones occur mostly in essential oils, like turpentine oil, camphor oil, 
eto., good many of them boing known also through synthesis and Dr. Guhn’s address 

E ertams to the discussion of the recent developments in this Celd. Amongst subjects that 
avo tackled the ingenuity, experimental skills and imagination of chemists, bicyclio ter- 
penes occupy a very high j)osition. Tho uses to which theso and allied compounds have 
teen putjaro many and varied, and consequently they arc of groatdndustrial importance. 
Tlie enthusiastio chemist to whom the joy in work is of greater importance tlian _ tho 
ultimate material gain, finds in them substances of inexhaustiblo sources of -fruitful 
experimental results. It being well known that tho synthetic experiments of the puro 
chemist have proved to bo mo stopping stone to a largo number of snoocs.sfal in- 
dustrial developments, there cannot be any question of conflict between theso two as- 
pects of chemistry. 

One finds that India has been singularly lagging behind in work on this particular 
subject while Germany, England and America have made and still continue to mako 
signal contributions. The difficult nature of the problem rendered all the more difli- 
oult by the astonishingly rapid contributions by master-minds should not doter one 
in taking up research in this lino. 

The address which is highly academic and rather technical in its nature, describes 
the salient features of bicyclio ring systems as a class— occurring naturally or otherwise 
and their stereochemical aspect. The more important and recent advances in synthetic 
and dogradative work alike, in Thnjane, Oarano, Pinane, Camphano-Fonohano, and 
Santnne series of compounds are described, Tho theoretical aspects of two differont 
necnliai' phenomena exhibited by some of theso compounds discovered by Wagner and 
Nometkin are discussed. The physiological activity of some compounds of this group 
in relation to their chemical oonstilution also finds a brief mention in Die text. Pro- 
blems still awaiting solution are discerned and methods of attack likely to bo attended 
with success are pointed out. Tho results that have attended tho experiments at the 
Indian Institute of Bcionco are described in appropriate places in the body of tho 
text. Tho address may be expected to givo an additional stimulus to attract more 
workers in India to this very important branch of organic chemistry. 

Medical PniLOsopirr . 

Dr. W. Burridge, President of the Physiology Section, in tho course of his 
address on “Some future lines of advance in Modioal Philosophy,” said 
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To see q mnsole, which has heon out out of the body and lips inert and apparently 
lifeless, suddenly spring into activity when an electric current is passed through it, is 
to witness what has fascinated doctors for over a century. 'Dipy saw in this the pro- ^ 
mise of solution of their fundamental problems. How does living substance react to 
its surrounding ? 'What events take place when light, say, enters^ an eye to set up 
from its sensiSve nerve-endings those nerve impulses which provide seeing after they 
reach the brain ? Or what takes place in the nerve-cells of the brain when we think ? 
To all such problems that apparently lifeless muscle, galvanised once again to aouvo 
life, seemed able to supply the key. _ , . »• 

TVhen messages are sent from the brain along tho nerves to set muscles in actum, 
those muscles are said to bo stimulated to activity. Similarly, light stimulates senm- 
tivo nerves in our eyes to give ns vision, and the contact of objects with our akin 
stimnlatos its nerves to give us tho sense of touch. A knowledge of the underlying 
nature of these stimulahons is of the utmost importance to medical soienoo because 
all its ideas or theories concerning how living organs do their work are ultimately 
based on the beliefs concerning wat this is. 

Now, doctors have firmly believed that the notion of electric currents on a muscle 
which has been out out of the body is essentially the same as the natural stimulation 
of living organs which takes place when ligh^ say, stimulates sensations through the 
eye. Acting on this belief, numberless erperimente have been performed on muscles 
with electricity to gain insight into the nature of natural stimulation. 

The difference between the old and new medical ideas can be esemplified from 
petrol motors. For years, medical scientists in laboratories alt over the world have 
been studying through muscles and cleotrio ourrenta a process that plays in organs of 
our bodies tho same part that gas-sparking plays in a motor. They have investigated, 
as it were, tho best type of sparking plug, the proper spark-gap, the time taken to 
explode the mixture, the rate at which the explosion travels in the oylindors, and so 
on. The motors on which they did thoir experiments, however, lacked throttles to 
vary the mixture, had hand-operated sparks, and stopped dead after each explosion. 

Of the imperfections of their motors, they had no suspicion ; instead, they firmly 
believed tliat there was nothing more to be learnt about motors generally than 'what 
they could learn from their own machines which give them the further idea that tho 
running of a motor depended entirely on tho spark. 

Tho New Psyoholo^ is a welter of doctrines of new medical soots who have re- 
leased themselves from tho bonds of age-long tradition in which orthodox medicine is 
still held tlirongh holding fast to what are now demonstrably wrong boliofs concern- 
ing electric currents and muscle. Until these now disoovorios bad boon made, how- 
ever, it could bo held doubtful whether the Now Psychology was an advance of 
science or merely an excursion into the wilderness. The evidence now available shows 
that it was an advance, but of empirical typo. 

Until recently, then, necessary k-nowledgo of the condition of living matter was 
lacking. In tho absence of this knowledge doctrines have been built on a foundation 
presumption that living matter remains inert until excited to action by some external 
agency. Tlie new facts show instead that this living matter is over active, and that 
external agents do not initiate activity in it but many modify an activity already 
present. Tlie ultimate difference between tho two conceptions is as great as tho 
difference between Creation and Evolution, because any explanation that is given of 
the behaviour of a living organ must accord with I ho conception of its fundamental 
inertness or activity. An explanation based on inertness must differ radically from 
one based on activity. If then there bo this activity where previously inertness was 
presupposed, every explanation must change, and that means a new science. 

Racial CsAssinoAnoN or Indian Psoples 

“Problems of racial cla-ssitloation of tho Indian peoples” was tho subioot of tho 
address, delivered on the 8th. January by Mr. H, G, Chakladar, who presided over the 
meoUng of tho Anthropology section, in tho course of his address, Mr. Ohakladar 
said : ’ 


In India raciid classification has so long proceeded on very scanty anthropometric 
QUia, and nonco it ^een qulto unsatisfactory. Risloy initiatod anthropomorphio 
racaff^ments in India, but tho data obtained by him snpplemcntod by those oollooted 
by others, are quite inadequate for such a vast country os India, ospcoiaily as the 
wdinu pTOples are di^ded into innumorablo independent groups that do not intor- 
1 . ^ ® oiassiGcation ol tho Indian peoples, based npou this inadoqnato 

material, into bovou raoml types, has rightly boon rejected by anthropologists, Ris-. 
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ley gave, for example, the racial designation of ilongolo-Dravidian to the peoples of 
Bengal md Orissa, though they are not marked by Mongoloid featores at all. Then 
again Risley’s Dravidians fall at least into four racial types : (I) the dark, long- 
headed, mde-nosed type which has been given the unsatisfactory designation of 
■|Pre-Dravidian’ by some and which has been called ‘Proto-Australoid’ by Dr. Hatton 
in the last census report of India although oraniologioal measorements have shown 
clearly that tte theory of a common racial stock for the jungle tribes of the Deccan 
and the aborigines of Australia is quite untenable ; this type had better be called 
simply Vedaic. Hutton’s theory of its migration from Asia Minor is also disproved 
by uie great difference in the nasal index between the ancient Mesopotamian and 
Indian skulls ; (2) the Mundakol group of Chofca Nagpur which possesses a consider- 
able affinity with the former, but has points of- difference also ; f3) the long-headed, 
fine-nosed type speaking Dravidiau languages who on account of their Mediterranean 
affinity, had best be called ‘Indo-Mediterranean’, independently of any reference to the 
language they speak ; (4) and lastly, the round-headed, fine-nosed type with Alpin 
affinity which claims numerous individuals amongst the Dravidian-speakers. The 
two latter types are not peculiar to the Dravidian-speaking area alone, but are of a 
much wider distribution in India. Intensive anthropometric work involving 60 
measurements and 31 somatosoopio observations on each individual among the people 
of Bengal by tho author, shows the presence, both among the high castes, such as 
the Eanhi Brahmins, os welt as the low castes like the Muchis, of a predominant 
round-headed type, and also of an appreciable number of Indo-Mediterranean type, 
this latter type being more numerous among the lower castes than among the higher. 
Anthropometric investigations in other parts of India would probably show a very 
wide distribution of these two types. Both of them are represented in the skulls 
excavated at Mohenjo Daro, and they appear to have been the earhest importers of 
advanced civilisation and culture into India. 

The speakers of Aryan language are represented by two groups in India, one, tho 
round-headed type and the other, a tall and long-headed type which has been called 
Proto-Nordic, and the dialect spoken by the two groups belong to two distinct 
branches of tne same Aryan tongue. The present distribution of the round-heads in 
India in the marginal areas in the west, south and east, as also their presence at 
Adiohanallur, shows that they must have entered tho country earlier than the Proto- 
Nordics, As such they must have initiated the Yedio culture in India which the 
tall, long-heads, arriving later, absorbed from them. The Vedio culture was parried, 
even in the Eigvedio age, by long-haired, brown-robed Munis— pioneer missionaries 
of the Vedic religion — over a great part of India, from the "Westem to the Eastern 
Ocean, as tho Rigveda ^ 136) puts it. Tho Brahmann portion of the Yedas speak 
of mighty empires established by tho Vedio Aryans in eastern India. The charge of 
impurity brought against the peoples of Sind, Gujarat and Konkom in tho west and 
Bengal and Onssa in the east, belongs to a much later literature, and is due to_ their 
trade and intercourse with foreigners by land and sea : this the purists in the midland 
where the latter Vedio literature flourished, condemned in severe terms, and pres- 
cribed tho most distressful penances for them in the midland itself where tho people 
wore gotting fossilizod in thoir habits and oustoms witli a narrow outlook towards JifOj 
and uiey negan to think that the habitation of tho pure Aryans was confined 
within very narrow limits — between the Ganges and the Jnmuna. But tho presence 
of tribes at a low stage of culture, but resembling tho Indo-Aryans iu their physical 
features over the wild area from the borders of Assam to the hills of Annam, amply 
proves that people with Indo-European features had traversed the whole of northern 
India from the western gates to tho eastern frontier and passed through the forests 
and hills beyond, oven up to the Pacific in every early times. _ 

No sound and deOnite conclusions, however, about tho racial composition of the 
Indian peoples, are possible without further anthropological material and therefore 
extensive measurements should be taken in all parts of India, preferably by local 
investigators with an efficient training in anthropological method, and possessing a 
knowledge of tho language of the people among whom they work. In England, an 
appeal has recently been issued ‘to set on foot a comprehensive survey of the past 
and present populations of Great Britain \ tlio need for such a movement in India is 
much more urgent, as the anthropological work so for done is of tho nature of a 
preliminary survey only. 

Botahioai Sechon Meeiiko 

' Dr. S. li. Bose, who presided over the meeting of the Botanical section on the 
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7th. January, dwelt, in the course ef his address, on the various aspects of 
‘Polyporaoeao' whion he studied in tlie course of the last twenty yeara. Ho dealt 
with the geographical distribution of Bengal Polyporaoeao, the conditions for their 
development in Bengal, the fossil records of Polyporaoeae, cytology of reproduction 
and the chemical nature of fruit body of ‘Qanodorma luoidum’, their physiology and 
other uses. . , „ , . , 

When climatic conditions such as temperature, rainfall, hnraimty, etc., were 
analogous, ho said, it was astonishing to find the repetition of the species in very distant 
parts of the globe. Recently in 1935 ho recorded the occurrence in the high hills of 
Locra (Assam) in Bengal 8,000 to 10,000 foot elevation of six European PolyporM 
(P. squnmosus, P. Sulphurous, P. gitvns formalionojdes, Pomes fomentanns, F. 
pinicola, Amarodarma rugous), never found in the jilains of Bengal. This was pro- 
bably because most of tbe plants of tbo high _ hifis harbouring these species of 
Polypores as parasites or saprophytes did not grow in the plains. _ 

JDr. Bose opined that for the ostablisbmont of stable classification of Polyporacero 
morphological studies should bo supplemented by detailed study of anatomical, cyto- 
logical, chemical, physiological and biological, chemical and and other characters, and 
that the old olassiuoation, liowever imperfect, should not be changed till they had 
accumulated data from tbo completed study of these diverse aspects of Polypo- 
raceao 

Tlio chemical analysis of the fruit body of Ganodorma Inoidus with a strongly 
laccate upper surface, ho said, showed that it contained resin, orgosterin, fatty acids, 
mannite, some poWaooharides and a voluminous deep-brown amorphous substance 
much resembling humus acid. The biological peculiarities of Polyporo showed that 
as saprophytes or parasites some species grew singly on logs or tranks and branches 
of forest trees, while others had a gregarious habit. The decays in wood acoording 
to the gross oharactors of tho rot were known ns white rots and brown rots, depen- 
ding on the colour, in tho former caso the wood bocamo lighter in oolonr and in tho 
latter it acquired a dark-brown or reddish tinge. As soon as rain appeared, they set 
fortli an advancing zone which was quite marked olT from the old zone. Some Poly- 

S ores began their lives as saprophytes attacking dead roots, stumps and branches, 
liey then extended their hyphte round the living cells in the adjoining portion and 
thus became converted into parasites. Others began their lives ns parasites, their 
spores usually entering through a wound, then they killed tho living portion and 
finally estabhshed themselves ns saprophytes with a number of spornphoros on dead 
parts of tho plants. In extreme cases th'o whole central cylinder (heart wood) was 
deshoyed, converting tho tree into hollow structure. Some, again, rarely continued 
their activity after the tree had been out and converted into timber. 

Interesting studies, ho added, on sporo-disolmrgo from dried fruit-bodies of Poly- 
pores had been carried out. They showed that only those that had basidin revived 
under tho moist condition and shed spores after varying period of desication (weeks, 
months or years). Spooiraons without bosldia never shod spores. Brown and 
coloured Polyporos did not survive desiccation long, when detached from tlio host ; 
they had B))oros only for a short timo in tho fresh condition. In specimens of 
•Ganodorma lucidns’ and ‘Ganodorma applanatus’ tho basidia wore succeeded after 
the rains hy hyphae projecting direot from tho trama and bearing secondary spores 
at their tiiis, which are undistingnishablo from the ordinary basidic spores in any 
way : probably these carried on sporo-dischargo in tho dry season. It was a matter 
for future investigation whether basidia thomsolvos wore transformed into such 
t^al hyphae prelections in tho dry intervals. Complete life-history studies of 
about a dozon local Polyporos from sporo-gorminatlon to tho final fructifying stage 
^®J®^rricd out, and the details wero published in tho Journal of Linnean Society 

(^ntinning. Dr. Boso said that recent studies on tho determination of se.xual 
leacnons of lolyporos by means of monosporous cultures showed that most of them 
** bisexual. Tliis theory of potential bisexuality first 

n? in 1932, seemed to cover most of tho facts in various groups 

\ M Polyporos tho author had shown two sexes wore of a 

roiufeWnUno character and not easily interchangeable acoording to tho varying 

workers''from T'm ^ various groups of lower fungi examined by different 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

The following is the fall test of the Convocation address delivered by Mr. Syama 
I^asad Mtibherjee, the Yice-Chanoellor, at the Calcutta University Convocation held-on 
the 22nd. February 1936 

Tour Escellency, Fellow-Graduates, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In accordance with time-honoared usages, it is now my privilege to address the 
Convocation, and to accord to you all a sincere welcome on behalf of the University. 
I specially offer my congratulations and best wishes to the graduates who are assem- 
bled here and who have just been admitted to their respective degrees. 

During the year under review we had to mourn the death of several distinguished 
members and soholars, all devoted to the welfare of the Universi^. Before I pay 
my tribute of respect to their memory, let me first record at this Convocation our 
profound sense ot sorrow at the sudden demise of His Majesty King George Y. At 
a speoial meeting of the Senate, the University has already expressed its deep sym- 
pathy with the Jioyal Family and has conveyed to His Majesty King Edwara Ylll 
its loyalty and devotion on his accession to the throne. 

Among members of the Senate and teachers, we mourn the loss of two great 
Islamic scholars, two life-long friends anJ colleagues, both imbued with courage and 
imagination. Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy and Aga Mahomed Kazim Shirazi ; of a former 
Yice-Chonoellor, the first non-official to hold this office, a tman of wide interests and 
an upholder of the best traditions of the University, fair Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary ; 
of an eminent medical practitioner and a friend of the poor, Dr, Jatindra Nath Maitra ; 
and of a pioneer of the movement for the physical regeneration of our youths, 
Captain Jitendra Nath Banerjea. The departments of the Law, Mathematics and 
Sanskrit have been left distinctly the poorer by the death of three of onr erudite teachers, 
Mr. Jyoti Prasad Sarvadhikary, Professor Ganesh Prasad and Professor Prabhat Chan- 
dra Ohakravarti, the last being cut off in the prime of his life and in the midst of 
valuable work. In Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen we have lost one of our devoted 
officers who, by dint of merit, rose from a subordinate position to an office of great 
trust and responsibility. "We lament also the death two distinguished European 
scholars. Dr. Sylvan Levi and Sir John “Woodroffe, both of whom were ardent well- 
wishers of the province and genuinely d evoted _ to Indian culture and civiUzation, 
which by their life-long researches they raised in the estimation of the world. 

It is customary for the Yice-Chancellor to review on this occasion the work of 
the University during the preceding year. So varied and numerous, however, have 
been the gnestions rmoh have engaged our attention that I can only mention some 
of our important activities. 

Last year I referred to the momentous changes made in connection with the 
Matrioulation Examination, giving the vernacular language its rightful place in our 
scheme of studies. The regulations have since been approved by Government and 
I take this opportunity of thanking its representatives, particularly my friend, the 
Minister of Education, without whose 'energetic support thw would not have been 
sanctioned even fourteen years after they wore first formulated by the University. The 
task of colleoting materials for the systemafa'o preparation of text-books in Bengali in 
various subjects of study, specially in Science, has been successfully continued daring 
the year by a number of soholars whose upsolfish labours deserve -.our best thanks. 
Our experts are also exploring tho possibilites of a standardised form of spoiling in 
Bengali. The principles on which we desiro to proceed and the difficulties that await 
solution have been stated in the form of a questionnaire and we have invited the 
criticisms of scholars and writers from all parts of the province. The Syndicate will 
now take steps for the preparation and selection of text-books which should be avail- 
able towards the end of the year. 

I referred last year to the urgent need for tho supply of a large number of trained 
teachers for high schools. "Ye have since made provision for short coarse of study 
in the UniversiV for the training .of teachers. Out of 15,000 teachers in our schools 
"■‘only about 2,000 are trained and wo realise what we have been able to do is hardly 
adequate. A beginning has however been made and, through the new department of 
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ToachinK, wo erpeot to l)o oWe to acquaint ourselves at flrst Rend with many proWeM 
of secondary education, specially the difficnlties under which the teachers perform 

^'^^The'^n^ Library Hall has been completed and it now pro-ndqs onr teachers and 
students with increased facilities for work. "We arc remodelline the librmy aim 
revising the system of catalognine books so ns to increase its nsef^nes and etncieMy. 

■We have partially reorganiseu the Biological laboratories, but those need fnrtner 
development "We have tr^sferred to Ballygunge the departaent of Anthropology a 
subiect which is now also included in the syllabus for the intermediate exa^nation. 
The work of constructing a new building for the department of Applied Uhemistry 
and for providing increased aooommodabon for the department of Applied rhysios is 
now in progress and the extended laboratories will be in fall working order in leM 
than six months. "We are anxiously exploring the possibilities of expanding the 
notivities of the Science College so that it may _ not only be_ an active centra of 
higher teaching and research hnt also a potent inflaence_ in raising the standaro of 
work dono in the affiliated institutions and in providing new courses of studies 
leading to industrial careers. 

In me department of Applied Physics we have made provision for the study of 
communioation engineering. We expect this will open a new avenue of employment 
for our trained youths. Tliis activity of ours has already .received the sympathetic 
attention of possible donors and I have every hope that within the next few months 
wo shall he favoured with a speciid endowment for the equipment _ of this 
department From Applied Physios let me turn for a moment ito Chinese and 

Tibetan studies. The Consnl-Generai of China has kin^y offered ns iLe honorary 

services of a teacher in Chinese and we have appointed a special ins^otor in 

Tibetan. A competent staff is now engaged in carrying on research in_ these 

subjects which will throw light on many a dark comer of ancient Indian civilization. 
The money wo are spending on it may not be prodnotive in any material sense, 
but it is ejqieoted to yield results of great aoademio and cultural importance. 

The ■Oniversity has steadily earned on its duty of publication of the research 
activities of both teachers and advanced students. Some of them have attracted 
notice from different parts of the world and have been aoolaimed as works of solid 
vnlue. These publications and other contributions in nnmerons journals and 
bulletins of learned societies throughout the world testify to the spirit of investiga- 
tion which the 'Dniversity has awakened in its alumni, a spirit which alone can 
keep the Universiiy alive and make it grow as an active centre of learning. _ 

That such activities are not confined to a partioular class of teachers is evident 
frorn the fact that this year we have conferred the degree of Dootorate on as many 
as eight graduates of tho University, working in different places. Of these, four 
are in Arts, two in Scionoe, one in Law and one in Medicine. The various research 
prizes and scholarships continue to attract a large number of brilliant young men 
whose investigatioiiB cover a wide field of studies. The total number of soholarsbips 
and prizes awarded during the year to fellows and ndvonoed students for studies 
here and abroad amounted to 86 and their consolidated value was about one lao of 
rupees. Two special scholarships were awarded to two brilliant Bengali lady 
graduates for advanced studies in education and philosophy in Enrope. Another 
was awarded to a Bengali graduate in aoronautios, who unfortunately mot his death, 
at a fatal air tragedy at Bum Dam last year. A special scholarship has been 
granted to another who has recently returned from Cambridge and is now attached 
to one of onr medical colleges, to enable him to carry on research in epidemic 
topsy under Sir Nilratan Sircar. Another scholar was attached to the do Torra 
Tale-Cambridge expedition, engaged in important work of exploration North-western 
India 

"W^e Mve adhered to the policy of inviting distinguished professors and well-known 
personalities to deliver special lectures for the benefit of onr students. To mention 
n few, and we had amongst ns Madam Halide Bdib Adnan from Turkey, Prof. Nognehi 
Professor Tbrner from America, and Dr. Kempers from Germany. Among 
omera who have boon similarly invited are Professors Zoltan De Takas from Hungary, 
Kir Manmathanath IMhorii, our new Tagoro Professor, Professor Satyendranath Bose 

spook on Comparativo Religion as Stephanos 
Gboak Lecturer. I take this opportunity of oougratidating Professor, 
recent appointment at Oxford which is a fitting tributo to his 
no smS part attainments in the furtherance of which Caloulta played; 
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A reform of far-reaohiug importance wliioh tlie Senate has recently sanctioned 
relates to the teaohing of _Soience_ at the Intermediate standard. The Regulations 
provide that every scientifio subject should be taught in coUegos, both from the 
theoretioal and praotioal Btandpojrits. Bat at tlie University examination we are 
not_ called upon to hold any test in respect of tho practical portion. "We have now 
decided to maie this provision. TVe have done so in the full conviction that this 
will not lead to an improvement of the work done at the Intermediate standard but 
will also reflect on the quality ef teaching at the higher stages. 

Another important scheme recently app roved by tho Senate relates to the crea- 
tion of a Fine Arts Gallery and Museum mainly in connection with post-gradnate 
studies. It is our desire that the Museum, while it must represent me genius of 
Indian art, should also lay special stress on tne contributions made in this domain 
by North-Eastern India, specially Bengal. The establishment of the Museum has 
already evoked tho sympathy and_ support of many an eminent lover of art, oBSoial 
and non-official. I earnestly believe that will help the University in spreading 
amount its students that essential knowledge of and respect for Inffian culture, 
mamiested through tho realm of Indian Art, which has not only a supreme educa- 
tive value but is also calculated to rouse tho patriotic consciousness of our youths. 

The building for the University Rowing Club, whose activities received favourable 
comments from Your Excellency the other day, will be completed within two months 
and will enable ns to respond satisfactorily to the enthusiasm which the club has al- 
ready evoked from the student community of Calcutta. The University Training 
Crops deserves our congratulations for the popularity and effloienoy it has recently 
attained, which fill us with hopes for its future. The playground allotted to the 
University by the Department of Public Instruction this year will be of immense help 
to us. Tho activities of our students in games and sports, which have made satisfactory 
progress during tho year, demand co-ordination and further expansion and also oaU 
for mtensive training. The increased attention paid to the health and physique of our 
studente will stiraulato the growth of both body and mind and will endow them with 
discipline and capacity for corporate work. We must develop the habit of playing the 
game and remember that in sport, as in life, victory or defeat is not the supreme 
factor ; what is of paramount importance is that in every sphere we must bring into 
action our best and cleanest efforts, which should be unnoeasing and unyielding in 
character. 

During the year the University has received donaticns for specified purposes 
amounting to Ite. 40,000. To the donors we have already conveyed our grateful 
thanks. Special mention must here be made of an endowment of Rs. 30,000 created 
by Mr. PrafuUa Chandra Ghosh, one of our distinguished teachers and now a member 
of the Senate, for a ^stematio publication of works of translation in Bengali from 
well-known treatises in oriental classical languages. This series will be associated 
with the honoured name of Mr. Isan Chandra Ghosh, the donor’s father, whose 
death the University only recently mourned and whose contributions to the oause 
of development of Bengali literature have earned for him a permanent place in tho 
affections of his countrymen. 

This reference to endowments leads mo to make a few observations on the 
financial position of the University. Our fee-income has increased [in recent years. 
But unfortunately we have not yet been able to arrive at any satisfactory 
settlement with Government regarding the conditions of the State grant which 
covers only about 17 por cent of onr total expenditure. The Government _ grant for 
a particular year is decreased by half of tho excess income of the University during 
tho previous year, if it goes beyond the standard figure of Es. 11,72,000. I must 
empnasise in this connection that the recurring grant of Es. 3,00,000 was not 
intended to include the various projects of reform on which Government and- the 
University were boUi agreed, neither did it represent our average defioit. It is 
lamentable that although we have an increased revenue at present, we are not 
allowed to utilise it fully for improvement and extension and are thus hampered in 
our activities. Daring the corrent year onr grant lias been reduced by Es. 1,65,000, 
only because last year we had a largo fee-income. 1 would state with all the 
emphasis at my oommaud that if tho University is to pursue a progressive policy 
of reform and expansion, which is regarded as essential for the future welfare of 
the province both by Govemmont and the people, the least that tho State can do is 
to place tho entire grant at our disposal without imposing restrictions and 
conditions. 
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Iiet mo now turti to some aspoots o£ our educational _ policy w^oh has rooently 
been the snbjeot-matter of widospread discussion. L oritioism wim wmon we have 
become familiar in this country is that an alarmingly large number of stnaents is 
receiving University ednoation, and the Universities are responsible for wastage ana 
unnecessary dnplioation of teaohing arrangaments. _ Lot us examine the siroation 
dispassionately and ask ourselves whether the oritioism levelled against the Univer- 
sities in India has any foundation at all. 

Let me first take our own University. Wo serve the needs of Ben gm and As^m 
with the exception of a limited area which is controlled by Dacoa, We li^v'e thus 
praotioally one University for a population of about fifty miljioa in Bengal and nine 
in Assam. The number of students reading in the Univoreities and the colleges is 
about thirty-ono thousand aud tho total orpenditure on higher eduoatton is eigh^- 
six lacs of rupees, Assam spending about four. Take the whole ofBriUsh Into with 
a population of two hundred and sixty-three million. India has only sixteen Univer- 
sities and tho number of their students will be about one lao and twenty thousand. 
Tho total exponditnre on higher eduoatioa in India is less than four orores of rupees. 

Let me now torn to other countries. The British Isles afford n _ good illustration 
for comparison from the point of view of population which is about forty-five 
million ; but the number of Universities is as many as sixteen — what we have for 
the whole of India — and fifty-five thousand students receive instruction under their 
jurisdiction, About six orores and forty lacs of rupees are spent on higher educa- 
tion only in England and Wales. To universities alone within this area the State 
annually contributes two orores and twenty-seven laos of rupees. 

Let me take the figures for a British dominion. Canada, which has a population 
of ten million, has as many as twenty-three 'Universities and eighty-five^ thoimand 
students pursue higher eunoatioiL In Germany the population is sixty-sir million 
with twenty-three Universities which have an enrolment of eighty-eight thousand 
students, to Italy which has a population of forty-one million, there are twen^- 
six Universities and fifty thousand students receive higher education. In Japan with 
a population of sixty-four million there are six Universties and seventy thousand 
students. 


University. Assam has, in addition, an enrolment of eeventy-soven thousand pupils 
in secondary schools. For every seventeen who receive secondary education, one 
proceeds to the higher stage. If wo take the whole of Indio, there are about 
twonty-four lacs of students in sohools, and for every twenty, one goes up to the 
■Dniversity stage. But what about other countries ? In the Bntish Isles seven lacs 
of pupils read in secondary sohools, and one in every twelve proceeds to higher 
education. In Canada one in every three joins the University. In Germany the 
proportion is one to m'ne ; In Italy and in Japan it is one to ten. 

Tho number of candidates at the matriculation examination of our University 
often _ disturbs the peace of mind of our oritios. May I bring it to their notice 
that if aboat_ twenty-five thousand candidates will appear at our matriculation 
examination this year, four years ago fifty-seven thonsand candidates sat for the 
Approved First E-vammation from secondary schools in England and Wales alone 
—an examination which has been adopted' by the universities as a matriculation 
examination— and seventy-throe per cent of them were successful ? 

Similar illastrations^ might be given in reference to educational opportunities 
existing in other civilised countries which allot enormous sums of money to 
education. Wo have not hoard it stated that tho number of students receiving 
instruction in nniversities, in colleges and in secondary schools in these countries 
Iv. means excessive or that it displays an unhealthy mental development on 

tho part of the people of these lauds. Neither have we heard it statea that the 
largo number of umvorsitios and educational institutions existing in each of these 
countries— which most necessarily make similar provision for teaohing and research 

in mtinv hTUnr-niHC nf cfn/llT nvrt — ?1J J 


oranenes of stndy— nre wasting national resources or oro guilty of duplioa- 
Neither again have we heard any sweeping condemnation o£ 
systems on tho ground that tho vast majority of the students is 
as indeed thoy must, not sololy out of respect for learning for 
“ \v V? I but also ns a means to an end. 

I rprnr^^cn tuKO general observations, I do not ignore ooctaiu essential factors. 
gniSQ that caoh country must havo its own problems and nowhere is the 
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educational system considered perfect I recognise that in each one of these coun- 
tries there is the amplest provision for elementary education. But surely, if in 
Bengal or in India primary education to-day is utterly inadeq^uate, the fault does not 
rest with the university neither does it stand to reason that the educational oppor- 
jnnities offered at the higher stages should be curtailed or condemned, I do not 
ignore that in other countries education is of a varied type and affords facilities for 
the training of youths in diverse branches of knowledge, theoretical and practical. 
But surely, the remedy for the present state of 'things in this country would be to mate 
provision for similar lands of instruction in our schools and colleges and not to complain 
against the number of students reading in them. I do not ignore that in other 
countries, apart from the education which thousands of students receive through the 
medium_ of the universities, colleges and schools, there are other recognised institutes 
and bodies through which knowrodge is spread for the benefit of the people, both 
young and old. In our conntry the number of such institutions is extremely limited. 
I do not ignore that in many other countries, althongh general unemployment is a 
disturbing^ element in national life, unemployment amongst educated people, though 
present, is not so distressing as in Indio. But let us not forget that national 
mterests in those lands have secured among the different authorities— the State, the 
xmiversitios and other educational agencies and representatives of trade, industry 
and commerce — a better and more harmonius arrangement for the proper utilisation 
of the skilled services of trained men and women who are absorbed in diverse 
occupations and careers. In our country unfortunately such co-operation is not at 
present found in auy appreciable measure. 

I am moved to make these observations because in recent times there has been 
a marked tendency to throw a major portion of tho blame for the existing slate of 
affairs in this country on tho universities and to minimise the importance of the 
work which has been done by them. There has often been a lamentable want of 
realisation of the scope for far greater service which the universities, if better 
equipped and organised, are capable of rendering for the advancement of national 
prosperity. "Whatever reconstruction in the sphere of education might be made in 
future,— and we readily recognise the vital need of reforms,— it would be nothing 
short of a national disaster if che prestige and the authority jof the university are 
sought to be curtailed or its influence minimised. 

In recent years there have been numerous reports, resolutions and addresses on 
educational reforms, ^e oritioisms and proposals which have appeared are _ so 
varied and formidable that it is often difflemt to discover tho correct path of action. 
This province presents for solutioa problems of educational reconstruction of an 
unusual complexity. Let us strive and do all that lies in our power to strengthen 
our foundation, to raise our standard, to revitalise the system and make it respond 
to the needs of the hour in full accordance with the genius of the people of this 
country. The time has come when we should sink our differences and inaugurate 
a new policy of education which will be for the highest good of the largest number 
of our people. Education offers a field of aotirity where it is possible for all pintles 
to work in the fullest harmony and co-operation and all must work-in that spirit if 
reforms are to be of any real significance. There must be no conflict of aims and 
ideals, no arbitrary exercise of authority, no domination of vested interests. 

Our ideal is to provide extensive facilities for education from_ the lowest grade 
to tho highest, to mould our system in such a way as to unify our educanonal 
purpose and to draw out the best qudities that lie hidden in our youths and to 
train them,' intellectually, physically and morally, for devoted service in all spheres 
of national aotivite— in villages, in towns and in cities. Our ideal is to make the 
widest provision for a sound liberal education, to find the correct synthesis between 
-cultural education and vocational and technical training, remembering always that no 
nation can achieve greatness by tnrning its youth into a mere machine-made product 
with nothing but a material end in view. Onr ideal is to afford the amplest facilities 
and privileges to out teachers so that they may be endowed with learning, character, 
and freedom and may remrd themselves as not only the torch-bearers and inter- 
preters of knowledge and conquerors of new realms of thought but also as makers 
of men and women, of leaders and workers, true and brave, upright and patriotio. 
Our ideal is to link up education with tho best elements of our culture and civiliza- 
tion, drawing strength, wherever necessary, from the fountain of 'Western skill and 
knowledge. Our ideal is to make our universities and educational institutions tho 
home of liberty and sane and progressive thought,— generously assisted by the State 
and the public,— where teachers and students will meet and work in an atmosphere 
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of harmony and mutual understanding, where none will suSer on grounds of caste, 
sex, creed, and religions or political belief. t.*. 

I rGalisB w 0 cannot expect to attain this ideal in the immediate lutare. whw 

is essential is a searching and systematic examination of our educational needs and 
the formulation of our ideal. It Bengal is to take a^ leading P^i^t in ^ the task of 
national reconstruction, the present atmosphere of distrust and suspicion must go 
for ever. Let us all,— the University, the State and the 'educated public belonging 
to all communities,— gather our forces together and combine resolutely, firstj to 
determine the path of future reforms most suited to [our environments and national 
development and, next, to Mree to the means for carrying our project into exooution. 

If Tour Eroellenoy, as Ohanoellor of this University which has been the mouth- 
piece of the hopes and aspirations of generations ot men and women, can help to 
discover and fnlhl the conditions of this united notion and lay the foundatioim for 
the gigantic task of educational reoonatmotion, yon will be earning the everlasting 
gratitnde ot the people of Bengal Let me conclude by saying that in the formu- 
lation ot any soheme of reform which is oalonlated to enhance the well-being ot 
the people and to raise the fame and prestige of our province, which has done so 
muon for the advancement of Indian nationalism, yon may always depend upon me 
ready and spontaneous co-operation not only of the Umversity but of the entire 
educated pnolio of Bengal 


The Delhi University 


Convocation 


The following is the full text ot the Convocation address delivered by Ral Bahadur 
Ram Kishoro, the Tice Ohanoellor, at the Mth. Convocation of the University of 
Delhi, held on the 28th March 1936 


Mr. Pro-Chancellor, Members of the Court, Ladies and Gentlemen— 

It is my duty and also my proud privilege to extend to yon all a hearty weicomo 
and particularly to yotn Sir, whom the University has the honour _to_ receive hero at 
a Convocation for the nrst time as its Pro-Ohanoellor. Tour distinguished pnbiio 
services, your long and varied exporienoe as an administrator and statesman, and 
above all, yonr keen interest in every progressive movement in the country make ns 
all confident that under yonr wise guidance and leadership as its Pro-CbanooUor the 
University will rapidly nevelop its activities and grow to what it was intended to be, 
a University worthy ot the Capital of India. 

A lew weeks ago we heard with the most profound rogrot of the death of Lord 
Reading, the first Ohanoellor of the Univereity. It was daring his regime ns Viceroy 
and Governor-General ot India that tho ' idea of a University in this Imperial City 
was first conceived and as soon as it was established by an Aot of tho Central 
Legislataro he saw it organised and completely constituted, ^e high ideal that ho 
set for the University as its Chancellor and the hopes he infused in us by his keen 
interest in its affairs are recorded in glowing terms in the annals of this institution. 
I hope you will bear with mo if I indnlge myself, for a while, in the happy memory 
of the Convocation held in 1926 in this very hall at which many of yon wore 
present Lord Reading who, as Chancellor of tho University, presided on the 
occasion, was pleased to describe the position of the University and its futnre in 
these inspiring words : 


“Let me invite you to reflect on the very spcoial position occupied by this Univer- 
sity of Imperial Capital of 'India. It is situated at the head-quarters of the Govern- 
ment of India and at the seat of the Central Legislataro. It has an intimate conneo- 
uon With His Majesty the King-Emperor’s ropresentativo in India, the Viceroy and’ 
Uovernor-General It takes its name from a place famous in the annals of tho past 
history of India and identified with great traditions of both Hindu and Moslem 
^pires. H IS a link botweon the ancient loro and cnltnro of India, of which many 
WMes are to bo found at Delhi, and tho various activities of modem Joaming, science 


I hehovo yon all hope, to see in Delhi is a University ol 
hn bnt India as a whole may bo justly proud. And how, it may 

bo asked, may this hope be attained ? TVhat oharaoteristics should distingnish this 
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University to mork its special position ? WTiat particular aims should it hold before 
it ? In view of its associations, tho answer would seem to be that the Delhi 
University in the first place should give expression to the close concern of tho 
Viceroy and the Governor-General for the moral and intellectual progress of India. 
It should further bo a practical sim of the ultimate resjionsibilitv of his Govern- 
ment for the most complete realisation of the best educational ideals in India. It^ 
should^ likewise be a mirror to reflect the ardent desire of the representatives of 
India in the Central Legislature for the development of her people and the advance- 
ment of their capacity and culture to the highest plana. It should diffuse the most 
powerful influences for the improvement of mental qualities and the strengthening of 
character. It should be a field of ambition, in which all classes, parties and creeds 
may labour together in a labour of love, working in harmony in a great public cause.” 

Ten years have passed since Lord Reading expressed his high hopes about the 
Umvhrsity in the memorable words I have quoted. It may not be unprofitable, I, 
think, to review and estimate, as briefly as I can, the extent of the progress the 
University has made since then, and tho measure in which it has been able to 
realise the educational ideal held before it by its first Chancellor. I do not wish to 
tire your patience by a recital of the visible achievements of the University — the 
reconstruction and the disposal of its buildinra in tho beautiful Viceregal fetato, 
the arrangements made for the housing and the equipment of its laboratories and 
library. For, important as they are, bnudings and gardens do not make a University, 
far less do they represent the true educational ideal which it ought to pursue. I 
shall content myself with a few words about the recent endeavour of the_ University 
to formulate its academic policy and to shape its destiny. It is only during the last 
three years that the University has been able to turn its thoughts in these direc- 
tions, tho first ten years of its life having been spent in a severe struggle for 
existence which made self-detenniuation practically impossible. 

Tho deep interest now taken by the Government of India in the promotion of 
higher education in tho Capital City of India and, a3_ an earnest of that interest, the 
transfer of the Old Viceregal Lodge to the University as its permanent home have 
assured the University of a continued and useful _ existence. Thus encouraged, the 
University is now diligently engaged in studying its problems and requirements ns 
well as making plans for its future development. 

In these oonstruotive activities, the advice and assistance of my esteemed friend. 
Sir George Anderson, tho Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 
have been invaluable. I desire here to make a public aoknowledgmopt on behalf of 
the University and myself, of the debt of gratitude we owe him for the groat 
services he has rendered to Indian education in general and to this University in 
particular. He has not only inspired and guided us in qur endeavour,_ but created a 
better understanding between tho Government of India and the University which 
has resulted in a happy and fruitful co-operation between the two in promoting 
the interests of higher education in the city of Delhi. It is to him oluefly that wo 
owe the sohemo of a federal university tho general principles of which have now 
been adopted by this University. As early as 1933, ip the illnminatiDg Convocation 
address fie gave to this University he suggested a solution of tho perplexing problem 
of the relahon between an Indian University and its Colleges. “There i_s, fortonately, 
a middle path”, he said, •“between the two extremes : the purely affiliating university, 
with separate, self-contained and largely autonomous collies on tho one hand, and 

the centralised unitary, university on the other hand. This is the patt which the 

University of Delhi is treading, but it is not easy to define the relations between 
the University and its colleges’’. 

The idea of a federal nniversity was disoussed at some length by His ExceUenoy 

the Tioeroy in his epoch-making address when ho opened the tmrd Qoinquoimitu 

Conference of Indian Universities held in Delhi in March 1034. “Only a University 
of the federal type”. His Excellency said, “can guide and co-ordinate the develop- 
ment of existing colleges so that they shall make their most effective contribution 
towards the common weal. If only the colleges can be made to realise that this now 
type of University is intended to supplement, not to supplant their activities, to fulfil 
aid not to destroy the purpose for which colleges exist, they would, I fill confident 
be prepared to submit, in the large national interest, to the greater measure of control 
with which a federal univoraity must bo invested over its constituents so as to 
ensure the efficiency both of itself and its colleges”. 

A few weeks Inter my learned predecessor. Sir Abdor Rahman, tried to visnalize 
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in his Convocation address a federal university with all its implications and suggested 
a body of federal law defining, as far ns possible, the rights and functions of me 
University and the colleges respectively. Purther thought and frequent disoussion 
by the University authorities on this important subieot have not only clarified our 
ideas of the federid scheme but revealed many difficnlties which must be faced before 
any measure of success can be expected. This scheme depends on two oMential 
conditions. First, there should be complete oo-operatioa between the Universi^ and 
its colleges in teaching and other activities, the colleges being prepared to forego 
some measure of their autonomy “in order to share in, and contribute to the life 
and goverment of the University as a whole". Secondly, _ia order to make such 
co-operation effective the colleges should be in close proximity to one another and 
to the University. 

After long and earnest negotitations with the colleges the University has now 
been able to allay their fears and to persuade them to come to Uie University site 
so that they may participate fully in the life and activities of the University. But only 
one College has the necessary funds for the construction of the required buildings ; 
the rest, unless they are.able to dispose of thoir present buildings profit ably, will have 
to depend chiefly on Government grants which I trust will be available. 

I have already referred to the suggestions made at a previous Convooation by my 
friend and predecessor Sir Abdur Kahman for the enactment of a special body of 
federal law regulating and controlling the aotivities of the colleges and the Univer- 
sity. The basic federal law is now finally nearing its enactment. Statutes have been 
drafted defining the relations between the University and the colleges and providing 
among other things for the proper man^ement of the colleges and &eir reoognition. 
Itecognising the fact the teachers of the University will play the most important role in 
the federal system, provision has also been made for better conditions of ' service aud 
more attractive prospects for them. The draft statutes have mot with the approval of 
the Academic and the Executive Council and have been submitted by the latter body 
to the Court, the supreme authority of the University, for consideration. If they 
are pass^ by that body and receive the assent of the Governor-General in Council, 
as it is hoped they will, the Universi^ will have on its Statute Book a body of 
fedord law which will supply the oonstitutional and legal foundation of the soherao. 


The propuosol to transfer the colleges to the University site in the Old Viceregal 
Estate has brought into prominence another problem of considerable difflonlty. It has 
been in our view for soma time ; but few expected to be confronted with it so 
soon. For Gio last few weeks the general proposal for the reconstruction of tho 
system of education in the country has engaged tho special attention of tho 
University. I need not here mention all the details of tho proposal ; but 1 should like 
to say a few words on one or two aspects which affect the University vitally. 
The question of strengthening the school foundations and the stage of admission to 
the University are inseparably connected. "While we welcome tho former as an 
essential condition of erficienoy of teaching in the colleges and in tho university, 
the latter seems to be complicated with numerous problems. At the present moment 
we admit to the University students who have passed the Mntrioulation or an equi- 
valent examination. They go through a four-years corse in two stages of two years 
each— the Intermediate and the Degreo— before they graduate. I am not considering 
hero the post-graduate course of two years which leads to the Master’s Degree. 
The problem before us is : What is CTing to happen to the Intermediate stage— 
the two junior classes— when the colleges move to tho university site ? Are these 
classes coming with the degree classes to the new site, or are they to bo left behind 
and provided for separately ? The opinion of the Government of India seems 
definitely against the inolnsion of the Intermediate classes in tho University. In 
n letter addressed to the Chief Commissioner. Delhi in April 1934 the Government 
of India expressed their views clearly on this important question. “The admini- 
Btration of tho University,” it was stated, “shou d not be overstrained bv the impo- 
sition of funotions whioh do not ordinarhy come within the scope of a university ; 
Its teaohmg resources should not bo diverted to the teaching of school children 


classes seems very anomalous indee 

S^Sli ‘^® immature, \ith physirally and 

ill-propat^ for university education. Their tender 
rmed oharaoter need a speoiol treatment whioh a sohool ought to provide 
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Yet they have passed throngh their sohool course and there is no provision for 
them there I There vras at one time a strong feeling that the Intermediate classes 
should be attached to the High Schools or a new ty^ of college established, cateriug 
chiefly, if not entirely, for Intermediate students. The experiment has been tried 
in some of the provinces, but apparently with doubtful success. Many eduoatiom'sts 
seem dissatisfied with this arrai^ement, as, in their opinion, it has resulted in 
unprofitable expenditure for which there is little jnstifioabon, or in an appreciable 
lowering of the standard of education, or in both. Even supposing that we succeed 
in matmg adequate and satisfactory provision elsewhere for these unfortunate 
youngmen, the diEBoulty is not wholly solved. If we take out the Intermediate 

classes from the present Degree colleges, a unit of only two classes for a short 
course of two years is bU that is left This, it has been generally recognised, is 
educationally unsound, and for the purpose of oharaoter-bnildmg, pratically inadequate. 
The Government of India admitted the force of this objection when they said in 
the letter to whioh I have referred : “The Government of India are ■ convinced by 
the objection that a period of two years is insufScient for purpose either of moral 
or of mtelleotnal training.” Time, whatever the philosophers may say about its 
unreality, is an indispensable condition of development of all kinds, particularly in 
the case of human nature where forced growth rs unhealthy. If we make allowanoe 
for vacations and examinations, the actual personal contact of students with their 

teachers and the social and other activities of their coDege life which exert snoh 

a powerful influence on their character, will not continue, in a two-year course, 
for a period much longer than eighteen months. It is just when they would begin 
to receive the social impression of their new life and imbibe the ideas and tradi- 
tions of Hieir college they would leave it, after taking their degree examination. 
This is extremely unsatisfactory both from the point of view of the students and 
from that of the colleges. The students would miss to some extent at least the best 

part of their education— the personal influence of their teachers and the character 

pattern produced by the traditions of their college — the most valuable assets on whioh 
they could rely in after-life. The Colleges would suffer inasmuch m they would 
find it difficult to create and foster any traditions with a rapid succession of students 
coming to them for little more than a brief sojourn. Considering the serious diffi- 
culties on either side we are forced to only one conclusion whioh appears to me to 
be inevitable in the circumstances. The Intermediate classes should cease to exist as 
a separate and distinct unit They should be absorbed, if I am allowed the expres- 
sion, partly in a three-year degree course and partly in a three-year higher secondary 
course in a new type of sohool, adequately staffed and equipped and specially 
organised for the purpose. The University would In that case have better material 
to deal with and, instead of the short course of two years, a period of instruction as 
in Western Universities, extending over three years. 

The universities in India as in other countries are social institutions ; they owe 
their origm to social' needs and serve social purposes. Yet owing to conservative 
academic ideas for which most of the universities have earned a celebrity, this simple 
truth has not always been. fully realised. Universities have sadly failed to recognise 
social forces and hence to meet social requirements. I wiU take as an exai^le the 
problem of unemployment In recent years, universities, particularly Indian Univer- 
sities, have been blamed, not undeservedly in my opinion, for the growing magnitude 
of this social evil. It is no doubt possible for the universities to say that the 
capacity of society to absorb eduoatM young men and women in useful work is not 
under their contiroL It is not the business of the universities to change social con- 
ditions and create new avenues of employment for their graduates. It is a social 
problem, and society must try to solve it Th’s shifting of responsibility does not 
really absolve the universities of a failure which has produced such distressing re- 
sults. Moral and economic considerations in modern times have brought homo to 
Indian Universities the imminent danger of a sooiel crisis. The educated unemployed 
are not only a burden, but possibly a menace to society. Many intelh'gent young men 
and women become apathetic and cynical through the consciousness that their work has 
no real importance while they are at the University. This gloomy outlook has a 
painfully depressing effect on our students, impairing the vigour of youth and killing 
the joy of work. The evil Is obvious : but it is not easy to devise a remedy. 

‘ 1 think the time has come for ns to pause for a while and consider the true fun- 
ction of a uriversity. A very thoughtful English educationist has thus conceived the 
functions of the universities. “I shall assume”, ho says, “that the universities exist 
for two purposes ; on the one hand, to train men and women for certain professions -, 

67 
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on the other hand, to pursue learning and research without regard to immediate uti- 
lity. "Wo sM therefore wish to see at the universities those who mo EOing to 
praotise their professions, and those who have that special kind of ability whioh will 
enable them to he vcdnaole in learning and researoh. But this does not UMidm by 
itself, how we are to • select the men and women for the professi 9 na , Inman Uni- 
versities have been slow to break <awny from the scholastic traditions of j^nmg ; 
they have over-emphasised that element in education which may be called literary 
culture and have given little regard to the other element whioh has a utilitonan value. 
Nay, worse, they are directly or indirectly responsiele for the belief, so common m 
our young men, that a purely cultural education, whioh ought really to bo minteres^ 
ed, will nave an immediate utility. Few have the desire to pursue learning for its 
own sate, and fewer still have the abitity to devote themselves prolltably to scholar- 
ship and research. -The majority of the students who drift jmnuauv to the universities 
have no clear idea of what they seek ; or they seek something whioh they are unable 

■With the growing tendencies towards industrialism in recent years there has been 
an increasing demand for training in soienoe and industrial technique. The univer- 
sities ought to be able to meet this demand with increased facilities for soientiQo and 
technical education. But considering the slow pace of indnstrial development in this 
country, I do not feel confident that suitable employment will be found in the near 
fnture for all the ambitious professional men trained in the universities. Are there 
not already a considerable number of unemployed lawyers, engineers and doctors in 
tho country ? Society can, 1 believe, absorb, without striuniug its resoutoes, a large 
number of less ambitious young men trained in technical schools in tho humbler voca- 
tions. If the present influx ol countless boys and girls of average capaoi^ into tho 
university could be diverted at an earlier stage into more useful obannels hy pro- 
viding for them vocational schools, they conld Be saved from the hopeless disUlnsion- 
ment whioh is the lot of so many in after-life, and their parents too from the misery 
of an unsound investment whioh yields no return. "When 1 think of the vain endea- 
vour of these boys and girls to pursue a goal whioh can hardly be within their roach, 
the futility of snob misguided enterprise and the resulting msappointment strike me 
as tragic. But that is not all. The intoUeotnal and the emotional strain, augmented 
by frequent examinations which they are subjected during their unhappy college years 
tells heavily on their health, both physioal and mental, and wrecks tlioir Ufa 

Education in character and elementary knowledge should be open to every boy and 
girl in a good social system and should in fact bo compulsory for every body. But 
university education snonld be regarded as a privilege for special ability. Only a 
minority of the population can profit by a soholastio education prolonged to tho age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two. But why should there be such a mad rnsh, it may bo 
asked, for such on unprofitable, wasteful educatioa at tho universities ? 


Tho cnltoral tradition of ancient and mediaeval India was sacerdotal and in a 
sense aristocratio, oduoation being the privilege of Brahmins who formed the inteUeo- 

frvnl A-f fVin AAnnfriT ai*Iao nn#1 Amr? In Al. .i. 


oduoation was roligious rather than ntilitarian. The history of education in most 
European countries has passed through a similar phase. Bn^ in modem times, with 
ti )0 rapid growth of damoomtio ideas and tho now conception of social injostioe as 
equality and equal opportunities for nU' have shaken tho foundations of tho old 
social structure and with that tlio ancient class distinctions and class privileges. 
None but tho extremely conservative types will regret this now outlook on Bfe. 
But even the most ardent advocate of social jnstioo^ and equality will recognise in 
the present universal desire of parents to send their ohildren, at any cost, to tho 
universities, a demooratio _ reaction on society, “What they themselves missed their 
children mnst get To rivo them the social position which was the privilege of a 
otos in the old order, they _ must bo turned into ‘gentleman’ with the nmvorsity 
Etamp on them. The moUvo is often snobbish and not always coonomio. The ovor- 
orowumg at the universities is due chiefly, I think, to tho social ambition of a people 
recently awakened from _tboir peaceful slumbers by the impact of demooratio ifioas. 

much deprecato social ambition os I do 
thn T I™ becuso fntilo, have been employed to ochlovo 

nvnn.isv convinced that tho umvorsity education to be profitable should be 

't. It must, therefore, bo^^ the privil^a of a 
caste nnd^«P(^° of tbe'ir parents’ wealth and influonoe or their 

caste and creed, but by tho solo test of tho spooial ability of the students and Uioir 
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oapaoify to profit by suob "'education. It the necessary ability is shown by the 

S oorost student coining from the humblest home I shall bo glad to welcome him to 
le university and provide for him the opportunities possible. 

I_ will now s^ a few words to the graduates of the year who have just been 
admitted to the Degrees of the University. My young friends, I congratulate you 
heartily on tho success you have attained. Yon have received the gifts wUch your 
alma mater had to offer yon and it is my sincere hope that they will stand yon in 
good stead in tho trials and struggles which await you in tho realm of praotical life now 
you are going to enter. Let no dark cloud of doubts and fears obscure your vision, 
nor the burden of cares _ depress your spirit A correct understanding of the mean- 
ing and significance of life wiU open before you the eternal treasures of truth, beauty 
and_ joy which no gold can buy. Do not judge life by the anomalies and futilities 
which cynical men may point to you, for if yon do so the world will appear dreary 
and cheerless which it is not. Judge it by all that is good and great— the high as- 
pirations of men and their ceaseless struggle to attain them, their great love and the 
noble sacrifices which it has prompted. The success of your life will not be ulti- 
mately judged by visible results but by the sincerity of your endeavour, and your 
true worth will not be estimated by what you have accomplished but by what you 
have striven for. The groat values of life are not visible to the eye, but their reality 
can never be question^ 'Woaltli and power are desirable, no doubt ; but they 
represent a value which is by no means tho highest I should like you to consider 
the standard by which yon will judge life and your success. Tho visible standard 
may appear more oon%nnoing ; but it is the invisible standard which tho wise man 
•should employ. i 

I should Ilka yon to remember tho dignity of labour and value of brave efforts, 
for these alone make life worth living. I will give yon now, to ponder on, tho 
beautiful words of Robert Browning which have nover failed to cheer mo in the dark- 
est hours of depression or to give mo courage in the bitterest struggles in life : 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go 1 
Be our joys three-parts pain 1 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the throe ; 

For thence, — a paradox 
"Wliich comforts while it mocks.— 

Shall life succeed in that it scorns to fail : 

TVTiat I aspired to be. 

And was not, comforts me ; 

A brute 1 might have been, but would not sink 
i’ the scale. 


THE PRO CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS 

The following is the full text of tho address delivered by tho Pro-Chancollor, the 
Hon’blo Kumear Sir Jagadish Prasad : — 

Mr, Yioe-Ohanoellor, Members of the Court, Ladies and Gentlemen-^ 

I consider it a great privilege to bo present hero to-day at the 14th Convocation 
of the Delhi University and to have the opportunity of listening to tlie persuasive 
and illuminating address of the Yioe-Ohancellor, I am indeed grateful to him for 
his flattering references to myself, and I can assure him of my abiding interest in 
tho welfare and advancement of one of the youngest Universities in India. You, 
Mr ‘^co-Ohanoellor, have paid a just tribato to the memorv of the_ first Gliancollor 
of ' this University, the late Marquis of Reading. Uio Delhi University owes its 
foundation to the initiative and interest of that groat statesman who rendered such 
signal serrices to tho British Empire during peace and war. It is only proper 
that we should mourn the loss of one of our first benefactors. Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
T consider myself indeed fortunate to bo ' Pfo-Ohancellor of this Univorsitv at a 
most interesting stage in its development. The reports of the last year and tho 
observations which you have just made indicate that after much deliberation 
i^mportant and far-reaching decisions are being made and that the detailed linos of 
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future development are being defined. I oannot claim yet to nnravel the mysteries 
and the charms of a federal university, but I have already heard enough to be 
satisfied that it possesses, great advantages. Though its functions be only to 
supplement, and not to displace, collegiate teaching, it will yet be for_ the University 
rather than for the colleges to provide those special features which will become 
distinctive of Delhi and which will form its main oharacterirfios. Au even more 
importfut function of a federal university will be to coordinate and to guide the 
activities of colleges. The pivot of a university, as has been generally recogntoed, 
should be an efficient and onthuslastio staff ; it la therefore essential that their 
condition of work and service should be such as to promote loyalty and efficiency. 

1 am glad that the draft Statute prescribing oonditionB of recogmtion of colleges 
and defining the relations between the University and _ the colleges and between 
the colleges themselves will be presented to the Court at its next meeting. 

You have alluded in your address, Mr. Yice-Chanoeltorj to the urgent necessity 
of strengthening the school foundations of the University. The important and 
difficult question of school reconstruction has been much discussed in recent years, 
especially by the Universities’ Conference and by the Central Advisory Boari^f 
Education ; and in particular, in its relation to the problems of unemployment, ime 
Committee presided over witn such distinguished ability by the Eight Hon ble Sir Tm 
Bahadur ^pru has also made many valuable suggestions in this connection. I shall 
not add at present to the volume of that discussion, but I desire generally to endorse 
what has already been said on the necessity of diverting many of the students at a 
comparatively early age from a purely literary form of education. 

An esseufial preliminary will be to decide what should be the measure of gene- 
ra? education which would be suitable for those who desire to take up praotica? 
ooonpations, or to receive practical training in one form or another. _ It should be of 
sufficient duration to enable them to benefit by the praotiool traming whloh they 
will, subsequently receive : but'it should not be nndnly prolonged, else they wiD 
become averse firom practioal work and oconpalion. Expert opinion appears to favour 
that view that this stage shonld he oompletea before the time of the presmt 
Matrioulation. Early stops should thus be taken to provide better end wider facilities 
than exist at present for vocational and praotiopl forms of training, and the Govern- 
ment of India is keenly desirous of assisting provincial Gevemments in carrying out 
his difficult and important task, and have therefore adopted the proposal of the Ckitral 
Advisory Board and have decided to provide, and to pay, within limits, for expert 
advice in the matter of vocational training should local governments so desire. 

Ton have also referred, Mr. Yioe-Chancelior, to tte question of finance. As an 
earnest of their good-will the Government of India have already placed at the 
disposal of the University the Old Yloerege^ buildium and estate ; they have also 
now abolished the ten per cent out on the grant to the University with the result that, 
ns from next year, the grant of Rs. one lakh will be paid in full. But I under- 
stand that Cnonoial assismuce will also be reqo'red to enable the colleges to be trans- 
ferred to the new site ; and I gather that details of expenditure are now being pre- 
pared. As to the measure and manner of Govt assistance towards this object, I can 
say nothing at present, except that I sbeM take a persond interest In the matter and 
that I shall do what 1 can to support the legitimate requirements of the University 
and of the colleges. I would, however, add one word of advico. It is anticipated 
that when the advantages of tho federal system have been fully explored, it iral be 
found that expenditore, both recurring and non-reonrring, will not be anytffing like 
as groat as was origindly estimated. In the federal system, the colleges will not be 
self-contained institntions as in an affiliating University ; it will be for the ooUeges- 
ot Delhi, therefore, under the guidance of me University, to distribute among them- 
the responsibUity for providing teaching faoilities in the several subjects of 
study wUh a view to eliminating all nnnecessa^ waste and duplication. 

you have paid a well deserved tribute to tho great service 
Bir George Anderson lias rendered to Indian odneation, and moro recently to 
tuo x)elm_ tJnivorsity. I know you will all share my Jdeep regret that for domestic 
rt^ons Bir George Anderson will be soon leaving this counfry and that the Unlver- 
bo ablo to oolmt on bis ripe experience and sago counsel. 1 am 
retires to his homeland he will continue to think kindly of tho 
federal lines he has rendered such signal service. 

° , ojo Of , the Jcss pleasurable experiences of young 

® just rwelved their deCTees, to iMon to words of advioo from an 

myself, who finds himseu somewhat unexpeotedly in learned ■ 


elderly person like ' 
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company, ttroimti the irony of olEco. The foot that many many years ago I too 
was a viotim of this somewhat gratoitons provocation that ago offers to youth, will, 
I trust, induce a more indulgent frame of mind on the part of the graduates whom 
I now propose to addre^_ for ■ a brief moment. You, Ilr. Yioe-Cuancellor, have 
already laid _down,_ in felicitous phrase, for ^he graduates who will be leaving tte 
portals of this University a high ideal of life fud conduot. I cannot hope to emulate 
your example. I will content myself with a few random remarks. In the necessary 
equipment of young educated Indians at the present moment I would give a high 
place to a sense of proporKon. I .would ask you young graduates to put forward 
yonr strength for the things that really matt er end not to waste your time and 
effort on the unessenlxpl. Yon must have a right_ perspective both in speech and 
action. "Wo are a nimble-tongued people a vivid imagmation. "We are at times 
at a disadvantage when we have to clothe our thoughts in the austere drapery of 
the English language. TVe should avoid the use ol phrase or metaphor wnioh, if 
taken literally, may lead people _ to think that we are prepared to do something or 
to advocate a line of notion which is nowhere within the range of present intennon. 
Please also remember that precept and example should be close neighbours and not 
complete strangers, as they not infreguontly are. There is much discourse on com- 
munel harmony and the rest of it. It is sometimes forgotten that the sUent example 
may achieve more than the finally balanced peroration. I think it would also be an 
advantage if we were to cultivate a more Uvely sense of the ridioclous. There would 
then bo less tilting at windmills. I would also exhort you not to do your thinking 
in, the mass. _ K you can discipline yourself to the unoorufortable process of forming 
your own opinions on some of the more important questions of the day, yon will 
indeed be rendering a great service to yourself and to others. Nor need you think 
that the man who differs from you must necessarily be not orly morally depraved 
but also mentally deficient _ It is often a great advantage to be able to understand 
the other man’s point of view. I will not fry your patience much farther. I will 
onlj add one more word of caution. Ca'tivate the habit of brevity in speech and 
writing. I hope I have not laid myself open to the retort ‘‘Physician, heal thyself”. 
Let not the flood of words drown your subject and spread dismay and alarm in yonr 
audience and yet leave behind it not a single fertilising particle of ihought. 

My young friends, you are sotting out with high hopes and ambitions. Many of 
you have completed your Ur’versity course at great personal saorifioe. I wish from 
the bottom of my heart that in your voyage through life you may meet with fait 
winds and propiUous skies. If perchance fa’’are ond discouragement come your way, 
let that not depress you unduly. Retain for as long as you can the buoyancy ana 
optimism of youth, Pace you’' disappointments with ooP’'age and equauimity, never 
losing faith in yourself and in the d^ity and value of human effort, for even your 
failures may pave the way for the success of those who will follow yon. 



The All Bengal Students’ Conference. 

Tho All-Bengal Sfudonts’ Conference was held on tho 22n<l Jonuary .1936 
at the Albert Hall, Oaloalt% under the presidency of Bj. Eirendra Naih Muhheijee. la 
course of his address Sj. Mnkheijee said ; We here are naturally and more immediately 
conoemed about conditions in our country and the.piotnro confronts.uB is as gloomy 
as it can be. Four out of every five of ns can neither read nor write, and to this, 
partly at any rate, is due the ill-health of our people whose average ospeotation 
of life is ^,6 years against 64 in England, the slow progress, if any, of campaigns agm^t 
Malaria and other preventible diseases, and infantile death rates in tho towns that 
range through figures five or sis times higher than that of London. We are tmd, 
in season and out of season, that ours is a predominantly agnoultural country but 
the espenditure of the Punjab, much the moat progressive of the .Pv*?" 

vinoes, on the promotion of tho agriculture amounts to 79 rupees per 1000 inhabi- 
tants, while tho corre^ondiug figures for industrial England and the United States 
ore 060 rupees and 1020 rupees respectively. Wo are often invited to admire some 
good bit of constructive work for the peasants, for young _ widows, for tho children 
of ‘untouchables, of the housing of urban workers, but it is criminal to forCTt that 
they are startling exceptions to general neglect and the scale of such onorts is 

necessarily microscopical. 

Orientals, they say, are prone to exaggeration ; may be the allegation is true, for 
our contrasts of social and economic stains appear, .no doubt, in exaggerated forms. 
If one looks at the palatial residences of the princes and princelings and industrial 
magnates in our big cities, and then at the disgraceful and diabolical one^room ten- 
ements of tho poor workers, one surely ought to be pardoned for drawing certain 

oonolusions. Such acute difference in standards of living does not exist in countries 
whore labour is well organised. The class struggle in India was once described ns 
literally murderous because it is infanticidol. In Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmodabad and 
other industrial towns, tho mortality among infanta under 12 months of age in 

well-to-do families would bo about 90 to lOO per thousand, whereas in the municipal 
wards whore the factory workers live, it would bo from five to six times that 

number. “The poor,” as Professor Tawney once wrote, “are beloved by tho gods, 
if not by their fellow mortals.” 

This brings me to tho question of our attitude towards our national organisation, tho 
Congress. Frankly, we must criticise the general line of Congress leadership, but wo do not 
do BO not because wo love the Congress less, but wo love our country more. There is 
little doubt the Congress has made serious tactical mistakes in tho ])ast ; it has had 
and still has among leaders men whose aims seem dubious. It will have to shed many of 
such men and rejoice when they go. The Congress must not fight shy of proclaiming 
from the housetops that our society sholtors parasites who are among the most 
rapacious to be found any whore, tho Congress cannot afford to forget that small 
scale industry, which is wholly in Indian hands and wholly unregulated, exploits 
many more victims and much more savagely, than large scale industry which is 
partly European. The Congress should bo conscious that tho Khaddar movement 
13 good only so far as it is good to pout all the buckets of water that are available 
nearby in the case of a fire ; but it is more important to set about having an orga- 
nised fire brigade and not to encourage anything that distract the attention of society 
from the need of such organisation. Tho Congress is extremely ill-advised in 
causing the waste of tho energies of many of its boat workers in the ‘Harijan’ 
movement which only befogs the atmosphere. IVTiat really is tho idea of calling 
the so-callod ‘untouchables’ the ‘people of God,' oxcopt that presumablly, Qod has 
kept them in a kind of special enclosure in order that his self-righteous votaries 
may exorcise on them their patronage and philanthropy ! ■ . 

But tho Omgrqss, _wo must admit in fairness, has turned popular thought,' howovor 
clummly and unsciontiQoaUy,_to the problem of poverty. Stumbling, hflsitantl and 
Mly half-consoions of what it did started something like a class struggle in parts of 
BenMl ma mo U. P. “With vision and courage, India’s gontlo saint had led ns past 
me iirat obsriaclo to freedom. Ho has taught us to fear our conquerors no longer, 
uut now m this twentieth century, ns Braiisford once wrote in an eloquent passage, 
this, stray^ child from an elder world should build hor homo amid the restless 
engmes, that was not his to teach. 
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There mast be many among you who are painfully conscious of the inanity of 
the so-called ‘middle’ and ‘upper class’ life in India. Our interests are narrow, our 
attitude is one of self satisfaction. Overwhelming economic pressure is driving many 
of our middle class people into the ranks of the proletariat. They retain all that 
was most decadent of their former attitude, that is because onr class divisions have 
been peculiarly complicated by the presence of caste. This is why we hear so often 
that queer phrase, educated unemployment, the idea being that the problem of un- 
employment can be dealt with compartmontaliy I Onr leaders, even the most reputed, 

f ener^ly forget that if only our starving people— and 70 million are according to 
lajor General Megaw’s esfamate, on the starvation line while 140 million more are 
poorly nourished — could buy more, our industries ’including agriculture would absorb 
many times the number of our present unemployed. They overlook the fact that the 
allocation of an additional yard of oloth to every Indian in the year would mean 
work and more work not only for our mills but also for good old Lancashire 1 They 
seem ignorant that an attack on preventible diseases would require the assistance of 
many more doctors than are at present qualified. They forget very many thinm 
besides, but it is convenient for them to do so, since to remember them is to do 
onoe’s best to hasten the advent of a social transformation in onr country. 

It is the duty of students to shake off this atnpor. They know that obscurantism 
fears universities. They can recall the crowded leotures of Fichte that in a sense 
created German unity, and the efforts of Metternich hormatically to seal the minds 
of students. They see even now how the students of Egypt and China are alive to 
a sense of their duty to the commnnity. They cannot, in short, shut their eyes and 
ears to dl the winds that blow. They know it is part of courage to be wise and 
informed and that aimless impetnonsity is an infantUe malady of radicalism. But 
they are ansdous for what I may call •“awareness”, so that when the time comes, 
they will not be found wanting. This conference, I take it, is a sign of unrest in 
your desire to attain an insight into tho distracting conditions of to-day. In my 
remarks which owing to very short notice have unfortunately to leave in a rather 
disjointed form, have tried to provoke thought and help decision. I do not know if I 
have succeeded ; but I know that you have my good wishes in the work you have 
undertaken. 



The Utkal Students^ Conference 


The fifteenth session of the All-Utkal Students’ Oonforenoo was held at Out^fc on 
the 18ih. April 1936. Mr. B. Mukherji,. Principal of the puttaok Training OoUege, 
presided Over 160 delegates from different parts of the province attended. 

Mr. Sadasiv ilisra, Ohmrmaa of the Reception Committee, welooming the del^ 
gates, referred to the need for a separate University for Orissa. He said : A 
separate province has come into being; but the long cherished aspiration of tne 
students has been thwarted as It were. \vo were looting with earnest hopes for tho 
day when wo shall have a University for ourselves, to call it our own. The develop- 
ment of an autonomous entity on the lines of its speoifio oultnro can never bo 
expected without a separate University imparting that requisite natmnal culture. We 
cannot have the joy of the separate province until an AU-Uttal Univoraty is also 
granted to us. Tne aspirations of the student community, nay of the whole_ popula- 
tion, wfll remain unrealised until a separate Utkal University comes into existence. 
Referring to the economic condition of the students, Mr. Das said : “It has been 
rightly remarked, that’ Americans are much nearer Heaven than any nation on earth, 
lihere is no denying the fact that a destitute cannot possess -n normal charaotor. 
Mowdity and oharaoter are unattainable by the econendoaily weak. Many a 

renowned ethioist has found out that economic strength is the only possible 
foundation ou which ethics can be properly built. The problem, therefore, is tho 
improvement of the sources of economic strength.’’ 

*Back to tho land" is an advice offered by many who are out for the welfare of 
the middle classes. , We are often advised to oumil our wants, not to raise our 
standards of living. Going back to the lands, to the days of bullock carts is utterly 
inconceivable. Raising of the standard of living, inor^ng wholesome wants are 
at the base of progress'’ of all civilisation ; and furthermore our standards of living 
are far too low to allow of any fiatber lowering. The principle of 'back to tho 
land’ is very often not believed by tno advisers 'themselves ; it is thrown on others 
to believe.’’ ',v. 

The President, Mr. lUtMerJi, after surveying the '.past history of Orissa and 
India, asked ; “in the I'^t of our reading of history'' what is the proDlem-of the 
day that confronts us ? Stated in somewhat abstract jterms, the besetting problem 
before us _ is one of conservation and absorption. On a proper solution of this 
problem lies the future of Orissa, najj of India as a whole. This means a spiritual 
revolt^ and upheaval, a searching of hearts. The youth of the country are tho 
material for- and on whom this process of absorption and conservation linq to bo 
practised.’ Referring to tho problem of unemployment, he said that tho solution 
for it was not to be found solely in reform of education. What was necessary 
was that youths should get work-minded. It would then be easy to find work 

Tho Oonforonce then passed a number of resolutions. 


Resolutions 

One resolution, while thanking the Government for tho creation of tho new 
province and apording their welcome to 8ir John Hubbaok, the first Governor,' 
expressed their deep sense of regret and resentment at the non-inclusion, in Orissa 
of Bingbhnm, MidnMur, Tarla, Mandasa and other Oriya-speaking tracts and 

“po*! ^0 -Government of India 
the Secretary of Sttto for India for their incluaion* 

Go^erenoo pleaded for a ^Bcparatp University and inolusion of post-gradoato 
With n vote of thmilcQ to the ohntr<| the inference conolndcd. 



